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Truly our Kohinor is lost. The gem of the 
Indian community is gone. 

emin“t'"ndiam The brightest specimen of 
the Indian intellect has 
been snatched away by the cruel hand oE death. 
On Wednesday the I7th January, in the j^tillness ^ 
of the midnight, the Honorable Mr. Justice Mahadev 
Govind Banade, c. i. F4., m, a. l, l. b, passed away 
in peace. When it was announced that he was to 
take leave for six months, it was everywhere * 
eagerly hoped that the leave w’as preparatory to his 
final retirement from government service to carry ‘ 
odthis cherished desire of actively participating in 
the public movements of the day and thus placing his 
time and talents at the disposal of his countrymen. 
Ifowever, within a few days the new« spread 
that his health was declining and it caused the 
most seriouft anxiety in all quarters ami 
public feeling was soon ndieved by the an- 
nouncement that he had recovered and that he 


was out of danger. But death which comes 
to all has come and has laid its icy hands on the 
great Brahman jurist. 

The late Mr. Banade was a typical ex- 
ample of a self-made man. Born ol) years 
ago, the son of a Mahratta Brahmin official 
in the Kolhapore State, Mr, Banade had his 
education at the Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
and took the highest honours in Arts in 1864, and 
in Law in 1866. His distinguished academical 
career gained for him the Senior fellowship 
of his College*. In 1866 he entered the Bom- 
bay Educational Department as jMahrathi 
Translator, and very soon after was made a judge 
of the Kolhapore State. He remainc'd a 
short time there however, for in 1867 he was 
appointed to a Professorship in English Literature 
at his old College, a rare* compliment to an Indian 
graduate. He continued in this appointment until 
1871, with brief intervals in acting appointments 
IS Law Reporter, Police Magistrate and Small 
>au8e Court Judge, We are told by a contemporary 


that as a Professor he proved himself to be possessed 
of such a wonderful talent for teaching and exegesis 
that it was no uncommon thing foi’ his fellow Euro- 
pean Professors to attend his'-Jectures. "ihe 
then Director of Public Instruction referred 
on one occasion to his “ wonderful intellect” aid 
“comprehensive mind,*’ while his im*'mory w|as 
such that it is said he could after reading a book 
write out the best part of its conterB^.^'iwiJi^iio 
greatest facility. Meanw'hile, he did not lo«e 
sight of Law, and he successfully passed t|ie 
examinations for Advocates, wliich conferred up(!>n 
him the status of a Barrister. Tn 1871 he left the 
Educational Department on being appointed Siili- 
ordinate .1 udge at Poona, and he aPtorwards servinl 
in the same capacity at other |)laces. In 1 88 1, he was 
8pe?ililly selecttd as Subordinate Judge uridm* 
the Deccan Agriculturists* Belief Act, and in 1884 
lie was appoint(‘d Small Cause Court Judge at 
Poona. In 1886 he was specially selected as a 
member of the Indian Einance Committee by 
reason of the talent for figures that he had dis- 
played, and in 1887 he was created a C. I. E. for 
. his good services on tluj Committee. He had tlie 
unique honor of being appointed on several suc- 
cessive occasions to be a membm’ of the Bombay 
Legislative council until the end of 1^03, vvh&n he 
succeeded Mr. Justic«‘ Telaug as a Judge of the 
Bombay lligli Court, in wliich capacity he^erVed 
until his death.. 

But though he spent his life throughout in tlie 
service of the State, still his career was not wasted 
in the performance of the dry routine duties of 
the public .servant. Mr. Banade from youth up; 
wards took a deep interest in public movements. 
He devoted himself car*efully to the study of all 
Indian questions educational, religious, social, in- 
dustrial, and political. On everything he touched 
he brought to bear his deep scholarship and learn- 
ing, his keen insight into human nature and 
his eminently practical view of things. In- 
jdeed, it is his scrupulous and thorough study of 
facts and figures and the utter absence of all that 
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is sentimental and impracticable that command- 
ed for liis opinions the respectful attention 
of both natives and Europeans alike. The two great 
questions in which he interested himself deejdy 
were the social and economic condition of the 
people. He may be styled the father of the Nation- 
al 8ocjal Conference. Year after year Mr. Kanade 
^used to commence the proceedings of this 
confernce with an inaugural addr(‘ss in which 
he used to take a general survey of the events 
of the year. But tliougli it was Mr. Jtanade 
that discoursed every time, yet it was not the old 
story that he repeated. Indeed, he gave a fresh- 
n(‘ss to everything he tomdied and in the charil- 
a])le spirit of the true reformer, he exposed the 
faults of the Hindu community in language which 
w'as at once inolfensivo and graceful. It a 
remarkable fact that whenever he spoke on 
the delicate subject of social reform he 
never indulged in platitudes or senti- 

mental appeals to human feeling and passioiu 
Here, as in other topics he dealt with, he 
went to the root of the question, examined 
it • critically and then stattid his view in a 
fair and impartial spirit. His attitude towards 
social qiKsstions brought on him some unpopularity, 
but actuated by the true spirit of the reformer, 
Mr. lianade persisted and persevered in bringing 
home Ho the minds of his countrymen what 
he considered to bo right views on social 
reform. In his death the reform movement has 
lost its honoured and veteran lead(‘r for whom 
it will be difficult to find a fitting substitute. 

Though Mr. Ranade was a Government servant, 
yet he did not conceal his love for the Indian 
National Congress. He used. to be present on the 
opening day of almost every Congress meeting. A 
patriot of high order he could not but en- 
courage whatever inado for the progress of his 
country. A clever and intelligent student of 
Indian Economics, Mr. Ranade, while approving 
in the main of the general aims and aspirations of 
the Congress movement, believed, however, more iu 


self-help for accomplishing thedifficult task of build- 
ing up the political future of the country. He relied 
greatly on the industrial regeneration of India for 
the removal of much of her present agrarian and eco- 
nomic distress. In an address delivered to the In- 
dustrial Conference held at Poona many years 
ago, he laid stress on this point. He counselled 
the abandonment of all impracticable objects 
and urged on his countrymen to develop the 
industrial resources of the country. In the 
address referred to, he observed, “ We must realise 
clearly our exact situation, i.e., first,our*phenomenal 
poverty, and secondly,ourgrow ing dependence on Ilje 
single and pr(‘carious resources of agriculture. The 
proper scope of the work to be done is to correct 
the disproportion between our engrossing produc- 
tion of raw'^ agricultural produce and our back- 
w'ardnoss in the production and distribution of 
manufactured produce. For the aofeievement of 
these ends the Indian people must look to them- 
selves first and then to Government for aid. State 
help is, after all, a subordinate factor in the problem. 
Our own exertions and our ow'n resolutions must 
conquer the difficulties which are chiefly our own 
creation.*' This was, in short, the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade's “ economic message? ’’ to his countrymen 
and for his better views on industrial and political 
topics we must refer the reader to his most 
thoughtful and suggestive book — “ Essays on 
Indian Economics.” 

At this moment w hen the country is passing 
through a critical period of distress, when the 
Government and the thoughtful Indian public are 
applying their minds to seek remedies for allevia- 
ting the miserable material condition of the people, 
the death of a deep thinker and economist like Mr, 
Ranade who had a clear grasp of the situation 
is nothing short of a calamity. At this moment 
when many of the master-minds of the older 
generation have passed away, when the nation 
is sadly in need of leaders, worthy of their 
name and fame, many had fondly hoped that 
the distinguished Brahmin judge wouy[,4pon 
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after his retirement take the place of the guide 
philosopher, and friend of the Indian people 
in rearing up their political development. But 
man proposes and God disposes, and once again 
the nation has sulfered grievous disappoint- 
ment and OLir only hope lies in the self-same 
cheery optimism which w as a marked characteristic 
of all Mr. Justice Ran ade's speeches and writings. 

We have not referred to the great service rendered 
by the late Mr. Eanade to the cause of Indian his- 
tory. llislate lamented friend Mr. Justice Telang 
did not live to achieve his ardent desire of w riling 
the history of his race, and had requested on 
his death-bed his honoured friend, Mr. Ranade, 
to carry out his wish. The pious and sacred 
promise he had made to his dying friend, Mr. 
Ranade fullilled by the publication, a few' months 
ago, of the lirst volume of “ The Rise of the 
Mahrattas.” The second volume of this important 
work was stated to be ready, and we sincerely trust 
it is so. Mr. Ranade had hoped to bring out two 
important political books namely “ Notes on De- 
centralisation*’ and “A Revenue Manual.'*’ 

To turn now^ to Mr, Jlanado, the man in private 
life, lie was the embodiment of simplicity itself. 
Plain, unassuming, with a genial look peculiar to 
himself, ho made himself dearly loved by all. The 
merchant and the lawyer, the schoolmaster and 
the politician, the social and industrial \\ork(‘r -all 
alike looked up to him for “light ’* wdiich was freely 
given. His sympathies were broad-based and his 
catholic and generous heart made him mix fretdy 
wdth all classes of people.and enter into their wants 
and aspirations. 

And here w'e must bring our brief and hurried 
remarks to a close. AVitliin the short space of an 
editorial note it is not possible to do justice to the 
genius and talents and the many-sided virtues and 
activities of the great soul that has passed away 
from our midst. That, we reserve fora future 
occasion. Por the present we join in the universal 
mourning. 


AV'e are glad to note that His Kxcellency 
Sir Arthur Havelock has 
The Hindu Gains of withheld his assent to the 
Learning Bill. Jlindu Gains of Learning 

Rill. His doing so, we 
understand, w'as the result of the opinion formed by 
him, after much personal discussion of the matter 
with Hindu gentlemen of various classes and 
after careful perusal of the voluminous correspon- 
dence connected with the Rill. The measure 
w'hich w^oiild dee])ly and widely affect the Hindu 
social system, and w hich w as so much in advance 
of existing huv and sentiment on the subject, 
should not be passed into law^ wilbout the 
most careful consideration, or without the admit- 
ted support and approval of the general Hindu 
piibnc. To ensure such consideration and to pro- 
vide futher opportunity to make certain that there 
is such support and a])pr()val, His Excellency 
decided to withhold his assent and to leave 
it to the supporters of the Rill to bring it forward 
again in a future session, if necessary, 






nea me announcement 

_ . Ijord Gurzon bad decided to 

Commission. ai)p<)infc a I'aniino (.oniinis- 

sion, it was believi'd that 
it was the outcome of the open letters addressed 
by Mr. Romesh Cbunder Duttto 11 is Excellency on 
the subject of Eamiiu* and Land assessment^. The 
resolution of the Government of India defining 
the scope of the Coin mission’s enquiry has Ihei e- 
fore come as a disappointment to many. The 
object of the Eamine Commission now appointed 
is stated to bt^ “ to collate and consider the 
experiences of the late famine while they art 
still fresh in the memory of the Government anr 
the people and to investigate the differences in the 
methods of relief w hich liavo been adopted in the 
different provinces of Rritish India both as regards 
their success in saving life or in mitigating distresJ 
and also as regards ofliciency and economy.” It i.*- 
Irue, the Commission is not precluded from 
recording any recommendations or opinions wLicb 
may he of use “ either in anticipation or in the 
treatment of future famines.” Rut its investiga- 
tions are apparently to he confined to the methods 
ot administration of Famine Relief. It w’ould ap- 
pear that on the question of tho incidence and 
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pressure of the land assessment in the different 
provinces, the Government of India has addressed 
the various local GovernmeMits and that the neces- 
sity for further investigation of the sidiject vumld 
be decided on only after a study of their replies. 
The Famine Commission is however permitted to ask 
in the course of its enquiries any question on this 
subj<‘ct “ solely with a view to obtaining iiiforina- 
tion likely to be of use in conneiition with the 
matters specially referred to it for examination and 
n‘port. The Commi.'sion has drawn up 112 <{uestioiis 
which didimi the points for miquiry and th(‘.se 
seem to shew’ that the scope of its investigations 
w'ill be very limited. The questions are of such 
a nature that any pm’son outside the select circle 
of officers connected with the administration of 
the last famine cannot be expected to be able to 
answer tliem, and thc'y c()V(‘r almost Ibe same 
ground, but on a very limited scale, as the mi- 
(piiries of the Famine Commission of 185)8 di<l. 
The general principles to be follow (id in the 
administration of Famine Relief were for tlm^lirst 
time propouridt-d by the Famine C'ommis.sion of 
1876. T)i(‘se w(‘r(' almost wholly acC(q)t(Hl by 
the (lovernmeiit of India and the »8ecretary of 
State. The riih^s for the regulation of famint' 
administration w'ere then codili<*d by the Govern- 
ment of India and a p/'orisioiud Famine Cbde was 
circulated to the local Governm(‘nts for adoption 
w itli such modiffi'ations as W(‘ro necessary to suit 
local conditions. Madras was iirst in the Held with 
its Provincial Cudi* in 18.^2. 'this Code was revis'd 
in the light of the experience gained in the (bin jam 
famine of 1889 and the general famine of 1891-92 
and is now undergoing a further revision withre- 
feit^nce to the n^coiiiineiidatioMS of the Famine 
Commission of 1898. Tlie several Provincial Famine 
Codes^leal solely w ith the modesof testing the exist- 
ence of famine and the methods of administering 
Famine Relief and the present Famine Com- 
mission is obA’iousIy meant only ior cunsid(*r- 
ing I be ways of perfecting these Cycles. Kono 
of the main recommendations ot the Famine Com- 
mission of 1898 found favor with Local Govern- 
ments— and the> seem to liav(3 been practiciiUy 
i<Tnored by the Goviirnineiits of the North-West 
Provinces, the Central Provinces and lloiiibay in 
the administration of the famine of 1899. Ihe 
question of wagi's and rations is the most impor- 
tant in famine administration and on this pcjint the 
recommendations of the last Commission were 
considered too liberal. We await with interest 
what the present Commission will say on the 
subject. 


Mit. MORLEVkS OLIVER CROJMWELL.* 


I E Editor has asked me to contribute a notice 
of Mr. JMorley's new book on Cromwell 
and I have consented to do so, because 
I am glad to introduce^ so good a book to the rea- 
ders ol the vunv and also because, in so 
doing, I shall Hnd an opportunity, which 1 
might not have sought elsew’here, of meeting 
certain exc^q^tions taken by Mr. JMorley to the 
view^ for which I have ventured to contend, of 
one of the most famous incidiuits in Crom- 
welPvS career. Mr. Morley’s book is not only 
admirably wu-itten, as was indeed to be expected, 
blit also singularly w'ell-inforiiKal. lie has clearly 
read everything of any importance that lias been 
printed about Cromwell, leaving manuscript 
sources, as yet unexplored, to be examined by pro- 
fessed historians like Dr. Gardimu’-and Mr. Firth. 
In judging the politics of Cromw’eUs times, he has 
been, in geruM’al, greatly aided, if at times, perhaps, 
a litth} Warped, by his own exporieiKje of great 
affairs. 8ome of his judgments suggest personal 
experience quit(‘ as much as tlieoreticvil observation, 
as when, for instance, some may think lie tells 
us that ’‘no inconsidi'iable part of history is a 
record of the illusions of statesmen.*’ 

The opening chapUu’s on the causes of the great 
struggle w hicli brought Cromwell to the front are 
among the best in the book, and may especially be 
commended to Indian students as a corrective of the 
stale niisjiidgments which are apt to be repeated «as 
safe and orthodox in school text-books, long 
after they have been discardi^d by competent in- 
quirers. Xo greater contrast can be imagined than 
Mr. Morley’s acjcount of tlie events which led up 
to the Civil War and the account to be found in 
Macaulay’s well-known review’ of llalJam’s History. 
“Just as the historic school,” Mr. Morley WTites, 
“has come to an end, that despatched Cromw’ell 
as a hypocrite, so w^e are escaping from that other 
school that dismissed Charles as a tyrant. Laud as 

* Oliver Cromwell by John Morley, MacMillan Sc Co. 
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a driveller and a bigot and Wentworth as an 
apostate.” In many of the disputes between 
Charles and the popular party, the king, as Mr. 
Morley sees, had the letter of the law on his side. 
Indeed, he even hints a doubt which few who have 
endeavoured to follow these discussions for them- 
selves can fail to share, whether the popular cham- 
pions themselves b<‘lieved in the precedents draun 
from our history to which they thought it ex- 
pedient to appeal. AVith regard too to Charles’ 
execution, Mr. Morh'y writes very sensibly : — 

Extravagant things have been said aboul. the execution 
of the King by illustiioUvS men from Charles I’ux to CadyJe. 
‘We may doubt,’ said Fox, ‘whether any other circuinslance 
has served so much to laisc the character of the Eugli>h 
nation in tlic opinion of Europe.’ ‘ 'I’his action of the 
English legicidcs, says Carlyle, ‘ did in elVoet stiikc a 
damp like death ihrousih (he boait of Flunkyism, uni\er- 
sally ill this world. Wheieof Flunkyism, Cant, Clotli - 
worship, or wluitever ugly name it have, has gone about 
miserably sick ever since, and is now in these generations 
very rapidly dying.’ Cant, alas, is not slain on any .such 
easy terras liy a single stroke of the republican heads- 
man’s axe, As if for tliat matter force, violence, sword, 
and axe, never conceal a cant and an university of their 
own, viler and crueller than any other. In fact, the very 
contrary of Carlyle’s proposition as to death and <lamp 
might more fairly be upheld. For this at least is ccitaiu, 
that the execution of Clmrlcs I. kindled and nursed for 
many generations a la.sting flame of cant, fhmkyi.sin, or 
whatever else be the light name of .spurious and unmanly 
sentimentalism, more lively than is associated with any 
other business in our whole national history. 

As regards Cromwell himself, Mr. Morley is no 
inappreciative biographer, but his appreciation is 
more tempered by criticism than has betui usual 
since Carlyle introduced the fashion of writing 
about Cromwell in tlie dilliyrambic fashion. ‘ His- 
tory after all,” ^^r. Morley observes, “is some- 
thing be'^ides praise and blame, 'fo seek measure, 
equity, balance is not necessarily tlie sign of a cal- 
lous heart and a mean understanding. I’or the 
thirst after broad classification works havoc with 
truth ; and to insist on a long series of unqiinlilicd 
clenchers in history and biography only ends in 
confusing questions that an* separate, in distorting 
perspective, in exaggerating proportions and in 
falsifying the past for the spurious education of the 
present.” 

My object in writing this notice is rather 
to send readers to the book itself than to 
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describe its contents, but there is one point in 
CromweU’s action in dispersing tlie remnant of 
the Long Parliament with which I should like to 
doal.briefly. Attemjiting to trace the constitutional 
history of the fntemjniim in an article published 
in the Ninetf'cnth OenUir)^ last February, and 
entitled “ Cromwell’s Constitutional Experiments” 
T ventured to write (p. 4411). — “It seems to me 
that Cromw^ell’s own defence of bis action in expel- 
ling the remnant of tlie Long Parliament has been 
almost entirely ignored, though plainly expres.s- 
ed in his speeches. Put into modern language, it 
comes to this .* that he w’as forced to act, because 
the members of the House were on the point 
of perpetual ing a system of Government by a single 
Chamber engrossing all the pow-ers, legislative, exe- 
cutive and judicial in tJie Stale and likely to lead, as 
he said in language borne out by the snbse(iii(*nt 
examples of the French Convention, to the horrid - 
est arbitrariness that ever was exercised in the 
world.” Mr. Morley ’s hatred of force, under all 
circumstances, and his reverence for parliamentary 
government prevent him, 1 cannot help thinking 
from allowing the full force of this contention in 
Cromwell’s favour ; but it has, T am glad to say, 
been fully recognised by the great authority of 
Dr. Gardiner, in a review of Mr. Morley s 
book. “Undoubtedly” Mr. Morley writes, “a 
horrid degree of arbitrariness was pracli^d by 
the Eump, but some allowance v^'as to be made 
for a Government in a revolution ; and if that plea 
be not good for the parliament, one know's not 
w’hy it should be good for the no less horrid 
arbitrariness of the Protector. As for the general 
character of the constitution said to be contem- 
plated by the remnant it has been compared to the 
Irench Convention of 1793, but a less invidious 
and a truer parallel would be with the Swiss Con- 
federacy of to-day.llowever this may be, if dictator- 
ship was indispensable, the dictatorship of an energe- 
tic parliamentary oligarchy was at least as hopeful 
as that of an oligarchy of soldiers.” This is hardly 
fair to Cromwell whose aim throughout, was 
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not to establish an oligarchy of soldiers, but to 
provide a working constitution on parliamentary 
lines. His efforts were unsuccessful but he has 
at least the merit, which must be denied to Vane 
and his apologists, of seeing that some 
constitution was necessary to take the place 
of that which had been swept away, and that 
such a constitution was not to be found in leaving 
all the authority of theState in the hands of a single 
chamber wholly uncontrolled. This uncontrolled 
authority ha I devolved on the remnant of the Long 
ParliaiiKMit, on the abolition of the Monarchy and 
the House of Lords; but in handing it on, as 
was proposed, without any constitutional safe- 
guards to a newly-elected chamber, the remnant was 
in fact establishing a permanent constitution for 
the nation — not to be overturned except by n^ohi- 
tion, -for popular chambers are about the last 
bodies in the world to consent to a curtailment 
of their powers. It was only, when the Bill for 
effecting this was being hurried through, con- 
trary to the assurances givtm him, that Cromwell 
Ns ent down and dispersc'd the remnant. 

With regard to the comparison of the con- 
stitution which CromweH’s action averted to 
the Prench convention, such a vesting of un- 
controlled authority legislative, executive and 
judicial in the hands of an elected chamber 
was precisely the constitution of the Prench Con- 
vention of 179rh Constitutionally, therefore, this 
parallel is exact and neither invidious nor untrue. 
It was not of course intended to suggest that an 
assembly of the English Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century would have been guilty of the 
excesses committed by thf Prench Jacobites of the 
eighteenth. But that they would have been likely 
to abuse the despotic authority possessed by them 
appears abundantly from the action of the rem- 
nant itself, before its forcible dissolution and from 
the conduct of the second Protectorate Parliament 
where theProtectorate constitution left it a loophole 
for arbitrary action as in the case of Naylor. Further 
sit would bo* interesting to hear Mr. Morley^s reasons 


for thinking that the Commonwealth constitution 
of a single chamber possessing uncontrolled power 
finds a parallel in the Swiss Confederacy of to day. 
As Mr. Dicey has pointed out in his Law of the 
Constitution, the chief characteristic of the Swiss 
Federal assembly is its weakness. It does, indeed, 
elect the Executive, but cannot dismiss them ; and 
its powers of legislation are circumscribed by the 
Federal constitution and especially by the provision 
that its enactimmts on most important subjects 
shall not take effect nantil ratified by the popular 
vote und(‘r the Referendum. The rest of Crom- 
wells’ political life was taken up by unsuccessful 
efforts to find a workable scheme of (lovernmcmt 
where success was perhaps impossible. 

In conclusion, 1 may quote Mr. IMorley s reason- 
able and well-inforimid estimate of Cromwell’s 
career as a whole which is in striking contrast to 
much that we heard at the Cromwell centenary: — 
“To imply that Cromwell stands in the line of 
European dictators with Charles V or Louis 
XIV or Napoleon is a hyperbole that does him 
both less than justice and more. G-uizot brings 
us nearer to the truth when he counts Cromwell, 
William III, and Washington as chiefs and re- 
presentatives of sovereign crises that have settled 
the destinies of nations. When we go on to ask 
what precisely was Cromwell’s share in a mission 
80 supreme, the answer, if we seek it away from the 
preposessions of modern controversy, is not hard 
to discern. It was by his military genius, by the 
might of the legions that he created and controlled 
and led to victory upon victory ; it was atMai'ston 
and Naseby, at Preston and Worcester, in Ireland 
and at Dunbar, that Cromwell set his deep mark 
on the destinies of England as she was, and of 
that vast(‘r dojuinion into which the English realm 
was in the course of ages to be transformed. He 
was chief of a party who shared his own strong 
perception that neither civil freedom, nor political, 
could be made secure without the sword, and hap- 
pily the swordsman showed himself consummate. 
In speed and vigour, in dash and in prudence, in . 
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force of sliock and quick steadiness of recovery ; in 
sieges, marches, long wasting cainpaigns, pitclied 
engagements ; as commander of horse, as tactician, 
and as strategist, the modern expert ranks Ciomwell 
among the foremost masters of the rough art of 
war in every branch. Above all, lui created the 
instrument which in discipline, skill, and those 
highest virtues that come of moral virtues, has 
never been, surpassed. In our own half century 
now closing, alike in Western Europe and across 
the Atlantic, the torch of war has been lighted 
rather for unity of race or State, than for Tiiberty. 
Cromwell struck for both. It was his armed light 
hand that crurshed the absolutest ])relensions alike 
of crown and mitre, and then forced the three 
kingdoms into mould of a single State. It was at 
those decisive moments when the troinbling balance 
hung on fortune in the battle-field, that th(5 un- 
conquerable captain turn(‘d the scale. After we 
have discussed all the minor aspects of his spc'cial 
policies on this occasion or the other, after we 
have scanned all the secondary fealures of his rule, 
this is still what in a singl(‘ sentence defines the 
true place of Cromwell in our history." 

“Along with that paramount claim he performed 
the service of kee[iing a provisional form of peace, 
and delivering the nation from the anarchy in which 
both order and freedom would have been submerged. 

“ Jle made what some of the best of his con- 
temporaries thought dire mistakes; he forsook 
many ])rinciples in his choice of means, which he 
intended to preserve in working out the end ; and 
many of his difficulties were of his o\mi creation. 
Yet watchfulness, s(‘lf-cfTacement, versatility, and 
resource for the time and on the surface repaired 
all, and as ‘constable of the parish ’ his persis- 
tency was unfaltering and unmatched. Tii the 
harder task of laying the foundations of a deeper 
order that might be expected to stand after his 
own imperious control should be withdrawn, ho 
was beaten. He hardly counted on more. Tn 
words already quoted, ‘ I did not of necessity, ’ }u‘ 
said, ‘ undertake that business, not so much out of 


a hope of doing any good, as out of a desire to pre- 
vent mischief and evil.’ He reared no dam nor 
bulwark strong enough to coerce either the Hoods 
of revolutionary faction, or the reactionary tides 
that came after. ‘ Does not your peace, ’ as Henry 
Cromwell asked,/ depend upon Jlis Jlighness’s life 
and upon his peculiar skill and faculty aiul perso- 
nal interest in the army ?’ That is to say, the 
protectorate was no system, but only the transi- 
tory exp(‘di(Mit of individual snpremac.y.'’ 

“ The instinct of order has bemi as offtui the 
gift of a tyrant as of a hero, as common to som(3 
of the worst hearts in human liistory as to some 
of the b(ist. Cromwell was no f'l’erlerick the Great, 
who s[)oko of mankind as diese Venhvn^nie Jitur, 
that accursed tribe. H(‘ belonged to the ranm and 
nobf’u’ type of govcuming men, who see the golden 
side, who count faith, ])ity, hope, among the coun- 
sels of practical wisdom, and who for political 
pow'er must ever se‘ek a moral base. This is a key 
to men’s admiration for him. His ideals w(‘re liigli, 
his fidelity to them, though sometimes clouded, was 
still abiding, liis ambition was pure. Yet it can 
hardly be accident that has turned him into one 
ol the idols of tlie school wlio hold, shyly as y{‘t 
in England but nakedly in Germany, that might 
is a token of right, and that the strength and 
power of tlie Htati* is an end that tests and justi- 
fies all means.” 

All this is finely written. The subsecpient remark 
that the English constitution has proceeded onlines 
that Cronnvell profoundly disliked apjx'ars, liow^- 
ever, to do him less than justice. If Cromwell 
had had anything like our piesent constitution to 
w'ork with, there is no reason to think h(‘ would 
not have been well-content. That constitution 
took at least a hundred years more to come to 
maturity and then it was a development, not of 
the single-chamber omnipotence which Cromwell 
opposed, but of the old monarchical constitution 
to w hich he had so nearly reverted at the time of 
his death. J. R.^Yallls. 
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(ALL UIGHTS IIBSEKVKD. ) 

TJIB EMPIKB OF VIJAYANAai\K. 

Fihst Dynasty. 

(A. D. 1336 to U85), 


HE closing years of the Eitli century were 
momentous in the history of India. The old 
Hindu kingdoms wore fast disap])earing be- 
fore the conquering Mussalmans. Hitherto the 
foreign conquerors had confined their attention to 
the subjugation of Northern India, but now tin* 
accumulated wealth of centuries in SouthcM’n India 
tempted the kings of Delhi to cross the Nurbada. 
The ever active, ambitious and successful Affeiud- 
din Khilaji not only coiKpiered the kingdoms of 
the North but sent armies after armies to overthrow 
the prosperous kingdoms of (iujrath, the Deccan 
and Karnatic. The (hijrath and Maharastra king- 
doms were easily destroyed and the Muhammadan 
power established itself there firmly, till four- 
hundred years after it was reduced by the 
Marhattas. Allauddin^s great General, JMallik Kafur, 
overran the pennirisula as ftir as Jtameshvar and 
vanquished the kings of the Ballai and ivakatiya 
dynasties in Mysore and l\fiangana. Tlie Iloyasal 
Ballaki of Mysore never recovered from the blo\A', 
but the Kakatiyas of VYarangal resisted the 
‘Muhammadans for a century more. Thus, in the 
early quarter of the 14th century, the Deccan 
kingdom of the Yadavas of Deogiri, which extend- 
ed to the south as far as the rivers Krishna and 
Malprabha, became a JMuhammadan province. 

Political intrigues at the Court of Delhi, jealousy 
amongst the generals and the rebellions of the 
Viceroys of Gujrath and the Deccan were suffi- 
cient to engage the attention of the Tughluk 
monarchs of Delhi, and no advantage was taken of 
the conquest of Karnatic by Mallik Kafur. The 
last king of the Ballals retired to Tonnur and his 
own vassals became independent. However, a new 


and powerful Hindu dynasty was coming into 
existence which not only absorbed the kingdom of 
the Ballals but portions of the kingdom of Telan- 
gana also. AVliile JafferKhan, the Viceroy of the 
Deccan, was scheming to establish an independent 
Mahomeden Sovereignty, known in history as the 
Bahmuni kingdom of the Deccan, Eaja Sangam, 
apparently a powerful vassal of the Ballals, and his 
five sons succeeded in establishing a Hindu Empire, 
the most powerful and prosperous in modern times, 
in Southern India. 

Very little is known about this Sangam except 
what we find in the inscriptions, which say that he 
conquered Mysore and crossed the Kauvery with 
his victorious armies. This dynasty trace its origin 
from the Y4idavas, but whether they were the vas- 
sals of the Jhillals or of the Kakatiyas is still doubt- 
ful. Sangama’s sons llarihar (Hukk) and Bukk 
are considered to be the founders of this new 
kingdom. Soon after the return of Mallik Kafur to 
Delhi, we find these brothers occupying the pro- 
vinces of Goa, Taluv (Kanara), Hoysal (Mysore), 
Banvasi and Kuntal (South Deccan). Tradition 
ascribes the foundation of this kingdom to the 
moral and material support of the great scholar, 
student and saint Madhav, otherwise known as 
Vidyaranya, u ho after observing great austerity in 
the lonely and charming woods of llumpi, obtained 
a boon from the Goddess Bhuvaneshvari, who is 
said to have caused a shower of Hons to fall on 
the new city of V'idyanagar, which was named 
after him. The city of Vidyanagar or Vijayanagar 
was founded in A. H. and its first monarch 

was llarihar, the eldest of the five sons of Sangam. 

Hahihak I,— (1;j:16-B3oO A. D.) 

The first king extended his dominion, as is 
already slio^ n, over the provinces of Mysore, Kanara 
and Banvasi. The northern limit was the rivers 
Malprabha and Krishna. It appears that the fort 
of Badanii was strengthened by him. While he w^as 
at Vijayanagar his brother Bukk ruled the province 
of Mysore. His other brother Kamp administered 
the eastern districts and Mara ruled Banvasi. 
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, King Ilarihar subjugated the old Jain Chieftains 
of Kanara and introduced a revenue system which 
was in force there till lately. lie also subjugated 
the Arab chiefs who had occupied the western 
coast of Goa and Kanara. In A. D. 18415 he as- 
sisted the king of Warangal against the Musal- 
mans. Ibu Batuta, who visited the western coast 
just at this period, records the war of Harihar 
against the Arab chiefs. The coast from Goa to 
Manglore and the inland country which w'ero now 
in the possession of llariappa were found by Ibu 
Batuta in a prosperous condition, lands fully 
cultivated, trade flourishing, and where thieves were 
unknown. Madhav Vidyaranya was the chief 
minister of the king and is mentioned as the ruler 
of Banvasi and conqueror of Goa from the Arabs. 

Bukka (1850-1379. A.D.) 

While Harihar continued to call himself as only 
a great chief, his brother Bukka assumed all the 
titles of an Emperor and made Vijayanagar, the 
capital of the Empire. Bukka is considered to be the 
most powerful of the Vijayanagar kings and was 
the first monarch who had to defend his dominions 
against the attacks of the Bahmarii kings of 
Kulburga. lie and his successors called themselves 
the Sultans of the Jlhulus^ being their protectors 
against the Musalmans for nearly 250 years. 
Bukka is also renowned as a patron of learning. 
The great and everlasting encyclopedic works of 
the brothers Madhav and Sayan w ere due to his 
patronage. The great commentary of the Vedas 
by Sayanacharya was begun in this reign and 
finished in the next reign of Harihar II. 

The works of these tw'o great scholars extend 
almost over the whole field of Sanskrit learning. 
This was the la.st attempt to revive the A'edic 
literature and ritual. Madhav w as a Smarta Brah- 
min and a great advocate of the Vedant Philosophy 
of the Upanishads. lie is styled as the chief 
minister of this and the next king, but really 
during this period he occupied the Chief Pontifical 
seat of Smart Brahmins at Shringeri in Mysore 
which was founded by the great Shankarucbarya 


in the 7th century. In all probability Madhav 
being Preceptor of these kings is described as Cliief 
Minister out of veneiation. Even now some ruined 
shrines and halls are found at Hum pi which arc 
ascribed to Madhav. 

Emperor Bukk assisted king Kudradev of 
Warangal and therefore brought upon himself the 
wrath of Sultan Mahamad Shah, who invaded his 
territory in 1365 A. H. The seat of war was the 
iiaichore Hoab. Eerishta says that the 8ullan 
defeated the king of Vijayanagar in several battles 
and massacred lac.s of Iliiidus. Bukka made a treaty 
with the Sultan and an agreement was made that, in 
future w^ars, non-combatants should not be killed. 

Mujahid Shah, the successor of Mahamad Shah, 
again made a war against Bukk in 1376 and laid 
seigtCto the capital. But in this war the Sultan 
had to yield before the superior numbers of the 
Hindus and retired to Adony where a treaty was 
soon eflected. 

B'erishta wu’ites that the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
extended as far as Kameshvar. The army of the 
king w'as large and people brave ; but their ardour 
did not last long. Tiiey advanced to meet an 
enemy with dances and songs. The Bahmani 
Sultans maintained their authority by their valour 
only. Goa, Belgaum andTulKonkan also belonged 
to the king, wdiose country was populous, 
subjects contented and submissive. Tiie ki’^gs of 
Maibar and CV) Ion and other parts of India sent 
their ambassadors to his court with rich presents. 
The accumulated treasures of the king were equal 
to those of all the kings of the earth. 

Bukka, though a Shiva worshipper, also respec- 
ted the other sects of the Hindus and even the 
Jains received support from him. He amicably 
settled a dispute betw een the Jains and Bamanujas 
at Shravan Belgola in Mysore about their respec- 
tive rights in religious processions lb rough streets. 
Bukka is said to be a scholar, and many works of 
public utility such as tanks, canals and rest-houses 
were constructed by him. The great tank Bukka- 
sagar in the Ariantpur District is named after him* 
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JiAniiiAn 71. — (1379-1404 A. D.) 

Bukka was succeeded by bis son llaribar II. 
Having enjoyed peace for several years, lie extend- 
ed his empire in the Tamil country. About A. H. 
]393 he established his supremacy over the last 
survivors of tlie most ancient royal houses of the 
Cholas and Paiidyas. Inscriptions of llaribar II 
are found in Kanchi and Tricliinopoly. lie 
assumed the title (»f “ Siiardulmad-bliaiijan to 
commemorate his victory over the Cholas. 

llaribar II is specially praised for his princely 
gifts to Brahmins, temples and colleges. He extend- 
ed his patronage tov\ards Jains also and followers of 
that sect were raised to high posts in the administra- 
tion. Irug Dandadhip, a Jain scholar of some 
repute, built a J inala) a in the city of Vijayanagar, 
still to be seen amongst the ruins. Harih^ II 
continued his support to Sanskrit learning and tlui 
work of brothers Sayan-Madhav was completed in 
his time. While his contem])orary Piruz Shah 
Taghluk was burning Brahmins and their books at 
Helhi, llaribar JI became champion of Hindu 
religion in Southern India. 

inscriptions and grants of llarihar II are found in 
Hharwar, Kanara, (ioa, Mysoiv, Bellary, Kadapa, 
Ivanchi and Tricliinopoly, wdiich show the extent 
of his wide dominiinis. Ferislita mentions that 
a gf‘eat famine lasting tor 12 years devastated the 
Heccan^and Karnatak. In this famine the distress 
of the people must have been aggravated by a 
\far which broke out in IJkS. The army of 
Vijayanagar crossed the river Tungabhadra and 
occupied the Baichore Doab. Sultan Ferozshah of 
Kulburga, however, surprised the Hindu Commander 
in his tent and killed him. The Hindu army 
retired in confusion and was pursued by the 
Mussalmans to the walls of Vijayanagar. A peace 
was as usual made on payment of indemnity. Just 
at this period Timor was carrying sw'ord and fire in 
Northern India. Eerozshah of Kulbur ga is said to 
have sought his aid against the Mussalman kings 
of Gujrath and Khandesb, when the latter 
entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 


with Harihar IF. A second war was almost im- '■ 
minent but was only averted by the death of 
Harihar JI in A. D. 1403. This king also under- 
took many public works and built several forts. A 
gold currency was in use and his gold and copp<‘r 
coins are found. 

Devaiiata L— (1405-1416 a. D.) 

Devaraya was the son of the last monarch. 
During this reign the Hindus suffered reverses in 
their war with Ferozshah of Kulburga. This wnr 
was brought upon by the lust of the king for a 
beautiful girl, the daughter of a goldsmith of 
Mudgal. The king sought her hand but being 
refused he sent an army to Mudgal, which b('- 
longed to Ferozsha. The girl escaped, but a bloody 
war ensued w liicb w^as humiliating to Vijayanagai*. 
The king of Vijayanagar was forced to give up the 
forts of Navalgiind and Bankapur and to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan, whose zenana 
was famous for possessing beauties of many lands. 
This w’as the first alliance of its kind ever mention- 
ed in the history of Southern India and its reli- 
ability entirely rests upon Perishta. Ferishta gives 
a grandiloquent description of the royal nuptials, 
w'liich were celebrated with great pomp. When 
Ferozshah visited his father-in-law, Devaraya, in 
Vijayanagar, “ the road for some miles outside the 
city gate was spread with cloth of gold, velvet 
sitin and other rich stuffs. The tw’o princes rode 
betw^een the ranks of beautiful boys and girls 
wdio weaved plates of gold and silver-flowers 
over their heads and threw' thorn to be gathered by 
the people.” This alliance of the two kingdoms did 
not last long as the sequel wdll show. Devaraya 
died about 1416 A. D. 

ViJAYARAYA (1416-1418 A. D.) 

He was the son of the last king by his wife De- 
mambika. This was a short reign. He is special- 
ly mentioned to be a great scholar and fond of 
women. 

Proudha Devaraya II. — (1418-1446 A. D.) 

Son of Vijaya Bhupathi by bis wife Narayanam- 
bika, Next to Bukka, he is the greatest king of the 
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• first dynasty. He recovered the lost provinces of 
Vijayanagar from theMussalmans whom he defeated 
in wars. No sooner he ascended the throne than 
Perozshah laid seige to the forts of Pangal and 
Ballamkonda. The w'ar that ensued lasted for 
about two years and resulted in the complete de- 
feat of the Muhamadans whose commander Meer 
Paizulla was killed and the Sultan had to run away 
for his life. JSiiltan Perozshah died of broken 
heart and was succeeded by Ahmad Shah who 
removed his capital to Bedar. This Sultan declared 
a war against Devaraya in 1422 A. D. He crossed 
the Tungabhadra and surprised the Hindu camp on 
the other side. Devaraya was almost made a pri- 
soner. This was a cruel war in which no mercy 
was shown to any Hindu. The Sultan took pride 
in killing the largest possible number of Hindus 
and like the other Mussalman fanatics, destroyed 
temples, burnt monasteries and colleges and broke 
idols. After a prolonged seige of Vijayanagar, which 
the Sultan could not reduce, a treaty was effect(*d 
on payment of heavy indemnity by Dtwaraya. No 
territorial advantage was secured by the Mussal- 
mans. A famine occurred in 1424-25, in this part 
of the country, possibly the result of this w^ar. As 
Devaraya could not render any assistance to the 
Baja of Warangal, that ancient kingdom, which 
had resisted the Mussalmans for a century, was final- 
ly subdued by the Bahmani Sultan in A. D. 1 125. 

During the last-mentioned war, Devaraya found 
the weakness of his army in archery and therefore 
took 2,000 Mussalman arches into his service and 
raised an army of 80,000 Hindu arches. He in- 
duced the Mussalmans to settle in Vijayanagar and 
even allowed them to build a mosque in the city. 
The Muhamadans had sufficiently lost their bigotry 
to take service under an infidel king, but their 
scruples were respected by Devaraya by permitting 
them to render obeisance to a copy of the Koran 
placed on a pedestal in his court. Sultan Ahmad 
Shah died in 1435 and was succeeded by Allauddin. 
His brother Mahamad rebelled against him and with 
the assistance of Devaraya took liaichore, Bijapur 


and Shorariur. This confusion in the Bahmani 
kingdom made Devaraya the greatest monarch of 
South India. 

Besides the Muhamadan historians and ins- 
criptions, much information about the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar during this reign is obtained from the 
wTitings of tw^o foreign travellers, one of w'hom 
Nicola Conti, was a Venetian trader who visited 
thci cities of Bedar and Vijayanagar about this 
time. He found the latter city rich and populous. 
It had a circumference of 60 miles and was pro- 
tected by ualls. It contained an army of 90,000 
soldiers. He found the practices of Sati and swing- 
ing by hooks in use and at the car-festivals men 
threw' themselves under the wheels to be run over. 
As a Christian, he w'as shocked to learn that the 
kin^liad a large number of wives. 

A description given by the other traveller 
Abdul-liazak is more graphic and detailed. He 
w’as the agent of the king of Khorasan and had 
seen the coast of Malabar and travelled inland from 
Manglore to Vijayanagar. Manglore belonged to 
Devaraya. Abdul-Kazak found the country w'ell- 
populaled. It was fertile and fully cultivated. 
The empire possessed 300 ports and its extent was 
from Ceylon to Kulburga and from Mai bar to 
Bengal. The king was the greatest king in India 
and was styled, a ‘ Baya.^ He had an army of 12 
lacs of soldiers and had a thousand elephant*. On 
his way to Vijayanagar Abdul-razak passed 
through the Grlrats and saw Bellur, the old capital 
of the Ballals, containing a very beautiful temple. 

The city of Vijayanagar w^as fortified with seven 
w'alls and well-guarded. It was 8 miles by 8 in 
extent. There were gardens, fields and pleasure- 
houses all round the city, which was thickly popu- 
lated. The palace, standing on a high ground, 
was in the centre, from which extended long and 
broad bazaars in four directions. Pleasing water 
channels flowed through the streets. There were 
numerous flower-stalls. The people were par- 
ticularly fond of flowers. They were also fond of 
betel-nut and leaf, whose virtues are praised by this 
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traveller. There were many jewellers who exposed 
their costly articles for sale in their shops. There 
was a Court of J ustice presided over by a Band 
Naik, to whom petitioners applied freely after 
payment of a nazar. This officer visited the Em- 
peror every evening and gave him an account of 
the day’s works. The palace of this dignitary was 
behind the Hoyal palace. The court-house con- 
tained the Government records, where numerous 
clerks used to write on palm leaves with iron styles 
or on wooden boards witli chalk. 

There was a mint near the palace where gold, 
silver and copper coins were struck. (3 old w’as 
brought to the mint at stated times from the 
different parts of the rich kingdom. The gold 
coins w ere called “ Varah ” and Pratap’ ; Panam 
and Tal w'ere silver coins and the copper coinivi'as 
styled “ zital.” 

The officers and the army were paid regularly in 
cash from the treasury. The country was very 
populous and produced large revenue. Kings 
cellars were full of molten gold. The people in the 
town were rich. From a nobleman to the lowest 
workman, people were found wearing costly orna- 
ments. 

The principal Magistrate of the city lived near 
the palace. He had 12,000 footmen under him to 
protect the city. These men were paid out of a 
tax on^he dancing girls \\ ho were rich, beautiful 
and accomplished. These men knew everything 
that happened in the city and they were held res- 
ponsible for any theft. Merchants from all parts 
of the w’orld were to be seen in the market. Life 
and property were safe in the kingdom as the 
king took severe notice of the misdeeds of Provin- 
cial Governors, 

The king was a pleasing young man, rather tall 
but of a spare body and olive colour. Abdul-razak 
had several audiences of the king who inquired 
about many things respecting the Mussalman king- 
doms. The king sat on a throne of gold inlaid 
with jewels and the walls of the throne-room were 
covered with plates of gold. The king had a large 


harem containing numerous wives and concubines. 
It was strictly guarded. 

While in Vijayanagar, Abdul-razak ^^•itnessed 
the grand festival of Dussera, on which occasion 
the king received in state his lords and nobles 
from all parts of the empire and reviewed his 
troops. Abdul-razak has given^^a detailed account 
of this festival in glowing terms. He was highly 
impressed with the grand show' of w’ealth, powder 
and influence of the king. According to Ferishta, 
I)(*varaya sent an army against the Sultan of Bedar 
in 144il A. D. The forts of Mudgal and Bankapur 
were invested. Abdul-razak says that the Hindus 
w'ere successful and brought numerous prisoners to 
the capital. Ferishta however mentions that the king 
was defeated and his son killed. Therefore a treaty 
was made and the parties agreed to remain within 
their own limits. 

These frontier wars were so frequent that 
Baichore Doab, comprising the modern districts of 
Lingsagar and Baichore belonging to the Nizam, 
was a constant scene of war for 300 years. This 
tract suffered more or less from these wars since 
the times of the earliest Chalukya kings to those 
of Tipu Sultan in the last century. Excepting this 
triangular tract of country, the empire of Vijaya- 
nagar enjoyed peace as is proved by the wTitings 
of several foreign wTiters. In his descriptions of 
the border wars Perishta is never satisfied unless 
he records that lacs of Hindus w'ere massacred. 
Muharaadan historians are fond of hyperbole. It is 
clear that these frontier wars were considered as a 
mere pastime. 

Devaraya II after a glorious reign of about 30 
years died in 1 446 A. D. 

Mallikarjun or Immad Devaraya 
(1447-1467 A. D.). 

The eldest son of the last king by his wife 
Sinhaladevi. Very little is known about this reign ; 
the Mussalman historians do not mention any war 
during it. His chief minister was one Timmana 
Dand-Naik, a Shri Vaishnava, whose grants are 
found in Mysore. This king had paid a visit to 
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f ** Narasing ” of Penugonda, who was a vassal of 
Vijayanagar, but ostablished his own dynasty there 
later on. This king had a son named Nandraj, 
but he does not appear to have succeeded him. 
ViRUPAKsnA 0-167-148.) A. D.). 

He was the brother of Mallikarjiin. This 
appears to be a wt^ak king and lost parts of his 
kingdom in wars with the Bahnuni kings. Just at 
this time tlie Bahmani kingdom was administered 
by Malik Tujar, the ablest Miihamadan statesman 
of the Deccan, otherwise known as Khaja Klian 
Gawan. This minister not only improved the internal 
affairs of the Bahmani dominions, bub extended 
the limits of the same by fre.sh conquests. Tn 
A. D. 1470 he conquered the IMarabha princes of 
south Konkan and invaded Goa and took it in 
1471 from Vijayanagar. King Virupax ordered 
the commanders of the forts of Belgaum and Ban- 
kapur to send armies to recover this valuable pos- 
session, but these plans were frustrated by Khaja 
Gawan who invested the fort of Belgaum and took 
it after a long seige in 1472. B(‘lgaum and Goa 
were never again recovered by the kings of Vija- 
yanagar. 

Virupax also had troubles on the east coast 
which was invaded by the Gajpati king, Purushot- 
tam-dev of Katak, who was repulsed by Narsing, 
a petty chief and principal connnander of Vijaya- 
nagar. A few years after this, Narsing had again to 
fight with Mahamadshah of Be<lar who pentdrated 
as far as Kanchi devastating the country. This 
Sultan died in 1481 after murdering his faithful 
minister Khaja Gawan in a lit of anger. Political 
intrigues were rife at Bedar and therefore Eusuf 
Adilshah, the commander of the Mussalman 
forces, who was fighting with Narsing near Masuli- 
patam returned to Bedar. King Virupax tried to 
take advantage of the troubles in the Bahmani 
kingdom by sending an army to recover Goa, but 
Eusuf Adilshah defeated this object. 

It is not clear when Virupax died. It appears 
that he had no issue and a boy was adopted from 
Penugonda and named Proudh-Devaraya, 


Deyaraya III. (1485-95 A. D.) 

From old chronologies called ‘Rayal Paddhatiesf 
we learn that the dynasty of Bukka came to an 
end in Shake 1407 (1485 A. D.). That dynasty 
ruled for 150 years. Afterwards the “Kodwaru^’ 
(Vassals, of the Rayalus (Empt^rors) succeeded to 
the throne and the first king of the new dynasty 
was Proudha Devaraya. This prince was a minor 
and ruled for 12 years. Ferishta says that in a 
war with the Miissalmans in A. D. 1491, the 
young king was wounded. This king was murder- 
ed by his Commander and Minister “ TTimraya,” 
(which is a corruption of “ Narsinharaya who 
usurped the throne. Inscriptions of this Narasa 
who appears to be the king de-fario range from 
1494 to 1496 A. D. Xarasaraya did not assume the 
tille^)f an Empcu’or and the new dynasty really 
begins from the accession of his son Vira-Nara- 
sing in 1197. AVithoiit further researches, it is 
not possible to know the real cause of this dynasti- 
cal change. The kings of the new dynasty proved 
as valourous as Bukka and further extended their 
kingdom. 

Before entering upon tlie history of the new 
dynasty it will be n(*cessary to remiunber some 
great political events which happened just at this 
lime. These events had not a direct influence 
upon the history of V^ijayanagar, but upon the future 
history of India. The end of the loth and early 
quarter of the 16th century were remarkable in 
Indian History for many political changes! 

While Vijayanagar changed its ruling dynasty 
the Bahmani kingdom was altogether destroyed by 
its own generals. After the death of Khaja 
Gaw^an anarchy prevailed at Bedar and Eusuf Adil- 
shah proclaimed independence in 1489 and esta- 
blished the famous kingdom ofBijapur. His example 
was followed by Nizam-ul-Mulk who founded 
‘ Nizamshahi' of Ahmadnagar in 1490 A. D. Simi- 
larly the kingdoms of Berar, Bedar, and Golkonda 
were established within a short time. Thus the 
Bahmani kingdom was dismembered. The history 
of the Deccan during the next two centuries is a 
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record of wars between these five rival kingdoms in 
which the kings of Vijayanagar also participated. 
The combined Miissalmaii kings destroyed Vijaya- 
nagar and afterwards themselves fell victims to 
the Moghuls of Delhi. 

About this time the Moghuls invaded Xorthern 
India and Balier laid the foundation of the gnsat 
Moghul Empire of Delhi. 'J'his conquest by the 
Moghuls united the dilfereiit Muhamadan king- 
doms of Xorthern India iiilo a solid empire. An- 
other event far more important in its consequences 
than this was the coming of Vasco-de-Oama to tin? 
Malbar coast. This was the beginning of ICuropean 
settlements and conquests in Asia. The Ihnperors 
of Vijayanagar had much to do commercially and 
politically witli the J^)rtugu(‘se who occupied^the 
w estern coast and controlled all the foreign trade 
by the sea. 

V. Xatu. 

{'I'o be Cotifhimd,) 

OX THE IMPOUTAXCE OE MOUTH 
HVGIEXE. 



digestive system. Eroin its situathm the mouth 
may apfly b« likened to the port of entrance to a 
great inland sea. But the mouth is more than a 
port of entrance, it is the great storehouse n here 
the food is deposited for a brief period, and, after 
undergoing certain changes, is passed on into the 
great reservoir, the stomach, there to be further 
dealt with and elaborated and prepared for 
absorption and the nourishment of the whole 
body. The part played by the mouth may bo 
compared to the duties of the Custom House» 
that is to say, everything in the way of food or 
drink, has, under ordinary circumstances, to pass 
through a receiving office, the mouth, before it is ad- 
mitted further for distribution to the system gener- 
ally, and as the Custom House officers search all 


goods, merchandise, etc., allowing some to pass and 
rejecting or detaining others, so the mouth with its 
delicate nerves of taste subject everything put into it 
to a searching examination, and is ah\ ays on its 
guard, lost anything unpalatable or injurious should 
be permitted to pass on for distribution and assimi- 
lation. Of the various structures that are comprised 
ill the term mouth those that attract most atten- 
tion are three viz., the teeth, the gums and the 
tongue. Placli of th(?s(i structures plays an important 
part in the complicated actions that take plact? in 
the mouth and which taken together form the first 
phase of the digestive proc('Ss. I have omitted any 
reference to the other structures that are contained 
in the mouth siicli as nerves, muscles, blood-vessels 
Ac., as they are outside the scope of this article. 
In the human being the teeth are especially made for 
the purpose of masticating and disintegrating food 
that is placed in the mouth, and as man is a carni- 
vorous animal, certain of the teeth are made for the 
express purpose of d(*aling with the carnivorous 
foods that are sulijected to their action. This dis- 
integration and pulping of the food by the t(ieth, 
assisted by certain muscles, is the first and a very 
important part of the general digestive process. 
It is therefore, necessary that in order to perform 
these functions of breaking up and pulping the 
food masses so as to prcipare the food for the action 
of the various Lsecretions of the mouth that the teeth 
should be in a healthy condition. Xovv a typically 
healthy tooth is one in which no crack, fissure or 
dent or irregularity of surface exists -the importance 
of the absence of these cracks, fissures etc., being 
the fact, that the mouth is a splendid incubator of 
germs of various kinds, in fact for germs of any 
kind (the conditions (?xisting continuously in the 
mouth viz., the moisture, the heat, and the fact that 
organic matter of various kinds is constantly pre- 
sent in the mouth, make the mouth an ideal incu- 
bator of germs) and that it is necessary for these 
germs to find a lodgment or resting place vk here 
they can developo and carry on their life's work. The 
polished, smooth surface oi a healthy tooth gives up 
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resting place for these germs, but the cracks and 
fissures, however minute and miscroscopic they may 
be, are the very places where the germs can thrive 
and flourish. Rearing in mind the fact that each 
individual germ is endowed with life and has defi- 
nite functions to perform, and that, therefore, it has 
a regular cycle to complete before it, like everything 
else that is endowed with life, dies, we can easily 
grasp the fact that to enable the germ to carry on 
its life’s work, it must have food, and suitable food. 
This food is found in the various organic substances 
that are constantly present in the mouth in the 
shape of secretions of several kinds, the food that 
is from time to time introduced into the mouth 
and the debris that remains in the mouth after the 
food has been passed on the lower digestive tract. 
As a result of the favourable conditions that exist 
in the mouth for the growth of germs, once they 
obtain an entrance or foothold on a tooth they 
flourish and perform their functions vigorously. 
The most important function that the germs that 
favour the minute cracks and fissunss on a tooth 
perform, is the setting up of fermentation in the 
course of which lactic acid is formed. Xow 
a tooth, as most of us know, is made up of certain 
ivory-like material called dentine which is pro- 
tected by a polished glisteiiijig outercoat or 
enamel. This enamel consists entirely of calci- 
fied material into which no organic matter of any 
kind enters. The dentine is a vital structure, 
that is to say, it is supplied and nourished by blood- 
vessels and nerves, and organic matter enters into 
its composition to the extent of only from 18 to 20 
per cent, whereas the enamel is an inorganic struc- 
ture the use of which is to protect the dentine. The 
lactic acid which is formed by germs lodging in 
any of the crevices, fissures or cracks which are 
so often seen on teeth has a destructive action on 
the enamel, the effect being one of decalcification 
or, to put it plainly, an eating away of the protec- 
tive coating of the dentine, whereby the dentine 
is exposed to the action of the lactic acid and 
its mutter abstracted ; and to expose the 


matrix or core of the dentine to the action of 
the germs w'hich complete its dissolution. This 
process is known as Caries and is the most com- 
monly met with disease of the teeth and so of the 
mouth. 

The important part played by the absence or 
presence of Caries in the production of that 
state of general bodily health, known as fit- 
ness, is not sufficiently recognized. A man or 
woman with good teeth has, as a rule, good diges- 
tion. He is able, other things being equal, to 
thoroughly masticate and prepare the food he puts 
into his mouth so that he will get the utmost 
value out of it later on when it is subjected to the 
other processes of digestion. The presence of 
Caries means jthe existence of a large number of 
ger^s of various kinds, and what is more import- 
ant than this, it means that the conditions present 
in the mouth are favourable for the growth of 
bacteria generally and, as a result of this, a certain 
number of germs and their obnoxious products 
are mixed up with the food, swallowed, and thus 
introduced into the system. This introduction of 
germs of various kinds and their excretory products 
through the digestive tract into the general system 
is a fertile source of digestive and other troubles, 
and attention has been drawn recently to a cer- 
tain forui of diarrhea and other digestive troubles 
grouped under the head of indigestion which owes 
its cause to the presence of Caries teeth. With 
regard to the germs which are subject to a compar- 
atively small number of diseases, the chief amongst 
them being ulcerated gums or Eigg’s Disease (so 
called after Dr. liigg who first drew attention to 
the important part ulcerated gums played in the 
production of various diseases of the digestive 
system) the chief interest in them, from the point of 
view of this article, lies in the fact that, unless the 
mouth is kept clean and in a healthy condition, the 
anatomical relations of the gums to the teeth favour 
the production of Caries by being naturally a 
suitable situation for the lodgment of the germs 
that produce Cariesi 
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With regard to the tongue, as far as this article 
is concerned, the chief interest lies in the appear- 
ance of its upper surface, and the information 
this appearance conveys as to the state of the 
stomach and in some ca.ses of the lower digestive 
tract from the stomach downwards. A clean 
tongue, morally as well as physically, is a thing to 
be desired, and not rarely does there appear to be 
some correlation between the conditions. The 
coating which is seen on the tongue very often in 
the prescuico of carious teeth points again to the 
fact that unclean and carious tec'th can and do 
produce certain diseases of the digestive system, 
wliich, if moi*e attention were paid to the h 3 'gieiHi 
of the mouth, we would sec less freciumitl}" 
than is the case at present. 

Bearing all tlu'se fads in mind, thcn,®it i.s 
evident that the care of the mouth is most import- 
ant to every one w ho values his or Inn* general 
health, Strict attention to Oral ll^'gituie sliould 
be taught to all cliildren, and the daily use of the 
tooth-brush, a.s early as pos.sible, should be insisted 
on. Not a mere perfunctory rub with the brush, but a 
systematic bi'usliing of botli surfaces of each tooth, 
once evoiy dax-^, as a rule, but twice a day morning 
and ev(*ning would be better still. The brushing 
should be accompanied by tin; thorough rinsing 
out of the mouth with some mild, unirrilating 
antiseptic fluid, precedt'd by the applhjation, ly 
means of the tooth-brush, of some linel}' powdered, 
gritless dentifrice or tooth-pow(h*r. In the use of 
such a tooth-powder it should lie alw ays borne in 
mind that, unhiss the powder is perfectly smooth, 
and fr(Hi from any grittiness, its use will do more 
harm than good for the reason, s mentioned above 
in connection with the lodgment of germs in minute 
cracks and fissures in the teeth. 

The use of the toothpick also should be en- 
couraged, as by this means particles of food w hich 
escape removal by the brush and wdiich become 
lodged in the interstices between the teeth and be- 
tw'eon the teeth and the gums can be successfully 
removed. Instead of the toothpick sonn* autlior- 


ities recommend the use of a strand of floss silk * 
which should be kept soaked in some mild antiseptic, 
and, after each meal, this should be passed system- 
atically between each tooth and if used with a gentle 
iip-and-dow'ii movement will be found to readiiy 
remove all particle.s of food <fcc., that may become 
lodged between the teeth. A visit to a dentist 
at regular intervals, say once every 3 or 6 months, 
to have the teeth gums overhauled so that the early 
signs of Caries or any diseased condition of the 
gum.s may be detected and remedied in time will 
nu)re thiin repay the little trouble of doing so. And, 
in connection w ith this point, the writer emphat- 
ically condtunns the use of the gold cap that den- 
tist.s often recommend as being one way of saving a 
tooth ; and for this reason, tluj best made gold cap 
in the world cannot be applied so closely to a tooth 
as to prevent the minute organisms which are 
always present in the mouth from fliidinga suitable 
lodgment beteween the tooth and the cap. This 
lodgment .space, Jiowevcr small it may be, is quite 
suflicient to give what the germs require for their 
thriving and development, and, as previously 
pointed out, once a foothold has been obtained by 
these germs the proct- ss goc.s merrily on — fermenta- 
tion, lactic acid production, dccalcification of 
enamel, expo.'^ure of dentine and finally dissolution 
of the matrix or most vital part of the tooth. 

With regard to the gums the same remarks 
apply to them as to the teeth, the rinsing of the 
mouth and so the bathing of the gums with some 
mild antisej)tic fluid being suflicient to keep them 
healthy, providod^the teeth which are so intimately 
connected with them are in a healthy condition. 
There is just one point that it is w'ell to bear in 
mind, and that is, wlien using a toothpick care should 
be taken to injure the gums as little as possible. 
This may be ensiiriid by using a properly made 
tooh-pick of quill. A tooth-pick made from 
any metallic substance, he it of gold or silver 
or what not, should not be used ; such toothpicks 
are not sufficiently flexible and often injure the 
gums w Idle being used, and any injury to the gum 
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will at once afford a lodgment for tlie germs which 
abound in the mouth. With it'gard to the tongue the 
act of rinsing out the mouth with some mild antisep- 
tic fluid causes the .surface of the tongue to partici- 
pate in the general cleansing. The thick .sticky 
coating that is often seen on the surface of tlie 
tongue^ particularly after indiscretion.s in eating 
and drinking, often i.s responsible for the olfmi- 
sire odours that emanate from some moutli.s. 
To remove it, resort must be had to suitable thera- 
peutic medication under the guidance of a physician, 
and the use of a tongue-scraper to remove meidianic- 
ally the mass of thickened and cvil-simdling.secretioii 
which forms the coating on a dii’ly tongue. In 
this country where the cleanly and whole.some 
habit of rinsing the mouth after each meal and of 
the cleansing by bru.shing, either with the finger or 
some suitable appliance i.s nuiver.'<al, good sound 
teeth are the rule. This fact viz.., tliat natives a.s a 
rule have good teeth, has betui set down as due 
to the number of vegetailans amongst them. This 
is not so; a vegetarian’s diet contains a large amount 
of starchy and .saccharine matter and it leaves d(‘bri.s 
in the mouth between the t(‘ethand also botu eon the 
teeth and gums, just as in the case of tin* fh'.sh- 
eater, and indeed the soft pulpy food which i.s 
characteristic of a vegetarian diet i.s more; liludy 
from its nature to favour the growth and multipli- 
cation of the enamel-dissolving germs that pro- 
duce Caries. But the cleanly habit of washing 
out the month after each meal prevents the lodg- 
ment in the mouth and between the teeth and 
gums &c. The early use of the tooth brush and 
the cleanly and eminently wholesome habit of 
rinsing the moutli after each meal should be taught 
to cliildren from their earliest years, as apart from 
considerations of health, the cosmetic value of a 
good set of clean sound white teeth is a valuable 
addition to the various other features that go to 
make up a pleasant face. 

IT. McCaully Hayes. 


INDIAN JOUHNALlSxVI IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTCliY. 

OUENALISM is as much an exotic in India 
as the Eailway, the Telegraph or the Ee- 
presentative Government. It is usele.ss 
to speculate whether, if native rule had continued 
to this day with the new’ kind of civilisation growing 
around it, j(>urnali.8m would or would not have found 
its way into India, though the probability seems 
rather to point the latter way. Not that there is 
no good soil in the intellect of this country for the 
seed of journalism to germinate ; but the political 
atmospb(*re till the nineteenth century w’as not 
congenial enough for the plant to thrive. Even at 
present, with the British rule encircling them, the 
Nat(/e States are reluctant to tolerate the news- 
paper pre.ss. The Princes dislike it and the Politi- 
cal Agents foster the dislike. AVo do not, how’ever, 
mean to say that the peophi were, or are, less happy 
under native rule for the want of journalism. Far 
from it. AVe know’ it is (piite possiblts for a free nation 
to live and pro.sper w it bout newspapers, just as it can 
live without many other things which bear the hall- 
mark of the 1.9th century civili.sation. The Eng- 
land of Flizabeth without the Eailways was 
certainly not more glorious than the Maharashtra of 
the Po.Nhwas without newspapers. But as an 
accompaniment of the British rule to w’l^ch w’c 
are subjected, and of the entirely new order of things 
brought in its train, it is impossible not to appre- 
ciate the usefulness of journalism — the new agency 
of political education. 

Tlie printing type was first introduced into India 
in the late sixties of the eighteenth century. But 
from tliat to the dawn of Indian journalism w’as a 
long way olf. The pioneers of journalism in India 
were foreign adventurers who, it was said with 
somewhat unjust severity, were “ found unfit to 
engage in any creditable method of subsistence. 
AVith the halter of ceirsorship round their neck, they 
had a perilous career ; and their struggle for secur- 
ing liberty for the press deserves grateful aJmira- 
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tion. Tho first native newspaper was started in 
the year 181S ; and in ]83ii when the s 3 Lstein of 
licenses and restrictions was abolished and complete 
liberty was given to tlie press, native journalism 
was, it may be said, yet in its swaddling clothes, 
though a man like llaja Earn Mohun Eoy had 
already come forward as an editor. Indian 
journalists had not thus to do much in the begin- 
ning of tlie 19th century by way of fighting with 
the official enemies of the liberty of the press. 
They had that precious lilessi ng ready earned for 
tliem by fightful Anglo-Indian journalLsts and 
large-minded Anglo-Indian statesmen. 3'hings 
would seem to have been reversed by the end of 
tho nineteenth century; and while the Anglo-Indian 
journalists and statesmen have begun to look 
upon the liberty of the native press witlP dis- 
favour, it seems very likely that what struggle 
and fight was spared to the native journalists 
when that liberty was first acquired, they will have 
now to make for preserving it from the stealthy as 
well ns the avowed encroa(jhments of law. 

Well, the liberty of the press did not bring any 
immediate improvement in tlie quality of Indian 
journalism. It was not, of course, to be expected 
that it would. For the orthodox kind of education 
w'as not very well calculated to give an impetus to 
journalism; and the new kind of education was yet 
to spread wide and deep among tlie people. It was 
only in 18o7 that the Universities w ere established, 
wid nearly a generation had to pass for the fiery 
leaven of western education to work up in the native 
mind the desire to take part in politics. A fiouri.sh- 
ing condition of journalism necessarily requires a 
large class of people desirous of imbibing poli- 
tical education, and a small class at least of men 
competent to give it. The bulk of the first genera- 
tion of educated men, however, w^ere attracted by 
the dignity and the emoluments of Government 
service, and there was also ample room for 
them there. Departmental restrictions, how- 
ever, were in those days less comprehen- 
sive than now' j and Government eervants could 


mix themselves in public movements without 
causing serious displeasure to Government. It was, 
therefore, when this first generation inaugurated 
public political work and the second generation 
supplied a few men who could strike for them an 
independent course of life, that Indian journalism 
began to assume a vigorous and respectable character. 
Politics is the soul of journalism ; and even in the 
most advanced western countries where journalism 
has reached perfection, what percentage of news- 
papers are there wliich are devoted to purely 
religious or scientific, or industrial education ? 

AVith the limited space at my command, it is not 
po.ssible to trace the growth of Indian journalism 
in the different Provinces of India. But a few 
broad features of this growth ma}' be noted. The 
progress of Indian journalism in the different 
Province's seems to have varied more or less 
according to the duration of tlie British rule 
over them. Thus the Province of Bengal was 
one of the first to come under British rule, and it 
is here w'e find that journalism has achieved greater 
success than in any other Province. Our Bengalee 
brethren are head and shoulders over the rest of 
us in point of literary culture and development ; 
and the Bengal press, taken tog('ther and all in 
all, is in my ojunion worthy of the lead it has got. 
TJte Amrlta Bazaar Patrihi/f he Benfjahe^ The Indian 
Nation, the Hindoo Patriot, and the lieis and 
Itaijifal in their best days, are specimens of journa- 
lism of w hich even a European nation may be 
proud. It is also in Bengal tlmt w'e have verna- 
cular new'spapers w'hose circulation has reached the 
imposing figure of twenty or twenty-five thousand 
copies. Turning to the Madras Presidency, we find 
that, leaving the Presidency town, journalism, either 
English or A'ernacular, has not made much progress. 
But the tw'o Native dailies in Madras may be said to 
make ample amends for that state of things. The 
success of the Hindu is simply an object-lesson of 
wdiat a couple of young educated gentlemen w ithout 
money, but wuth brains and perseverance, can 
accomplish in the line of journalism. It ia a dailjr 
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paper which Indians may hold up as a fair 
sample of their journalistic respectability and 
ability. The Madras Standard is highly enterpris- 
ing, and it has got in it a trait which characterises 
some of the successful newspapers in England. 
Turning next to Eombay we see that enterprize 
has always been lacking among the newspapers in 
this Presidency ; as may be seen from the fact 
that with so much journalistic talent in the Pre- 
sidency, not a tingle English daily has been started 
till now. There are, however, a number of weeklies 
in the Presidency town and the Deccan which are 
as vigorous as they are able and respectable. Among 
these may be mentioned the Dnf/an PrahasJi, the 
Native Ojunion, the InduPrahash^ the Indvtn Spect- 
ator ^ the Gajrailii^ the Past (roftai\ some as they 
are at present and some in their best da}s. ft is in 
the Bombay Presidency alone, moreover, that we 
have some very successful daily papers in the 
Gujrathi language such as the Bomhajf Samachm^ 
the Gujrathi and the Kaiser-i-hlnd, and some ot* the 
most powerful weeklies in ^larathi such as the 
Kesari. In point of independence of spirit and 
vigour of criticism, the papers in the Bombay 
Presidency generally rank higher, though, as I have 
said above, the want of enterprise is a thing which 
must stand against them. In the Berars and Central 
Provinces which came under British rule somewhat 
lately, there is not, to my knowledge, a single paper 
which is fairly representative of the higher quality 
of Indian journalism, and the dumb millions there 
have not even that channel for voicing forth their 
grievances and feelings which a powerful newspaper 
affords. In the Punjab th<^* Tribune is doing good 
service ; and the days of that paper under the able 
editorship of ^Ir. Gupta are very well remembered 
by readers even in Provinces other than the Punjab. 
The Pliotnix is the solitary paper in 8indh, which 
was so far, indeed, the most backward Province 
in India, but which is now coming up with marked 
vigour. The prospects of even a daily newspaper 
in Sindh, are, I am told, unbounded. But some- 
how the Province has to pull on without a journal 


that will do it justice. In the N. W.P. the Advocate 
of Lucknow is doing the work in the public cause 
almost single-handed ; but when even cities like 
Allahabad and Benares must go without a good 
ISative newspaper, there is evidently much left to 
be desired in that Province in the direction of jour- 
nalism. 

There can, perhaps, be no standard by which we 
may say that in order that the needs of a Province 
or a community may be aderpiately met it ought 
to posses.s at least a particular number of news- 
papers. iMiich depends upon the qualUifoi news- 
papers. And while a single daily newspaper 
conducltid with al)ility and independence of 
s])irit and eTiterprise may go a long way and 
serve a whole Province satisfactorily, on the other 
hand, a host of ill-conducted newspapers may 
accomplish but little, as they will probably attract 
little notice, much less command the respect of the 
rulers or even oft he ocliicated Native public. Jii 1800, 
how’cver, there were 617 periodicals in Bengal, J2;j 
in the N.W.P., 200 in B:)mbay and 111 in Madras. 
Erorn these, however, w’c must deduct the number 
of Anglo-Indian new'spapers, purely literary or 
religious or scientific magazines and such other 
miscellaneous journals. The remainder can hardly 
be said to be an adequate number of Native news- 
papers to do justice to the vast concerns of 300 
millions. f- 

Another remarkable feature of Native journalism 
is that, while the A’ernacular newspapers are 
numerically superior, the real strength and ability 
of Native journalism lies in newspapers conducted 
in the English language. The fact is very signi- 
ficant. Native journalism has a tw'o-fold object ; 
one is to attract the attention of Government and 
to appeal to them for redressing public grievances ; 
the other is to educate the people and to eventually 
create public opinion. The former object has been 
evidently regarded so far as the more urgent ; and 
the best energy and talent in Native journalism has 
manifested itself through the English language. 

It was the language of the Universities, and the 
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lungiingo of the higher educated classes. There was 
also another but a less creditable reason; the 
Vernacular was shamefull)' neglected, and the 
best of our graduate's and learned men could not 
during the earlier years, write the mother-longue 
so as to do themselves or the language any jnsti(‘(‘. 
Things have, however, chang»*d. ^J’he second object 
of journalism viz, educating tlui masses and 
creating a body of public opinion is only of late grad- 
ually coming to the fore- front, and our educated 
men have begun to take delight and fcicl honour in 
doing anatural duty vis.' improving their mother- 
tongue and making it men* thidr own. Ihit howsoever 
wo may improve and lie able to command our 
vernaculars, the gri'at in'ed for writing in English 
would never disappear. In a letter to Mr. IMen'dilh 
To\\ nsend \^hohad impiired \\ hy a])le natives slAuld 
pulilish in a foreign language instead of making 
a literature of their own, Jhibu Sambhu Chandra 
IMukerje, one of tlie most famous and brilliant 
journalists of Ih'iigal, had replied in these words 
“ We might have created one of the finest liter- 
atures in the world without making any impre.'<^ion 
ill the camp of our British rulers and of course 
without advancing our political or even social 
status. Xay, the truth is we have creatial a literature 
and very respectable literature it is. A 11 that copious- 
ness and all that wealth, however, has not helped 
us one ii'hit or rescued us from degradation. Hence 
we are compelled to journali'^m and authorship in 
a foreign tongue, to make English a kind of second 
vernacular to us if possible. Y'ou have no idea of 
the enormous personal sacriHce involved in this. 
English does not offer us an earnest of future. It 
is those that cultivate Bengali that will be re* 
membered by their countrymen. But we who 
write in English have to make this sacrifice for 
the fatherland.'’ Sambhu Babu’s explanation 
has much truth in it, and it will undoubtedly be 
appreciated by those who ai’C, like him, doomed to 
carry on journalism in English. 

Good journalism can only be made by good 
journalists, and one of the first requisites for a 
773 


good journalist is that ho must pursue journal- 
ism as a profession. Professional journalist is a 
cla.ss which in India is yet to he permanently and 
distinctly created. That will come by and by. But 
the roll of even amateur or rather semi-professional 
journalists which India actually possessed during 
the niiK'teenth century is one of which she may 
be proud. 1 fear I shall not succeed in making 
an exhaustive list; but I venture to offer the fol- 
lowing as a provisional list which may certainly 
lx; improved upon, but only by addition to it. 

Bengal belong Baja Bam IMobun Boy, 
Jlabus Ilarisb Chundra Mookerji, Kristo l)as.< Pal, 
B.ajkiimar Sarvadliikari, Krishna Kaw al JBiattacbarji, 
Sambbu Cbtmdra Mukerji, Sliisher Kumar (those, 
Motilal Gliose, Padshah, K.K. G hose, Surendra Nath 
Banei’ji, and Xorendra Nath Sen. Madras can claim 
Mt'ssrs. (f. Hubrainaniya Iyer, Viraraghvachari, 
Shankar Xair, Xataraj.in, Karunakara Menon and 
P. Pillai. To the cn'dit of Bombay may be cited 
jMessrs. Dadabhai \aoroji, M. (1. Banade, Mandlik, 
Gadgil, .J. S. Pennanaud, ^talabari, C'handavarkar, 
AVaclia, J^balavadekar, Ivbare, N.\'. Gokbale Padbye 
andSamartba; and Dc'asi and Shroff and to that of 
the Deccan Krishna Sastri Cliiploonkar, Mr. Vishnu 
Sastri Cliiploonkar, Professors Tilak, Agarkar, Va.su- 
devarao Kelkar, (I. Iv. (lokbale, S. If. Chiploonkar 
and B. Boda.s. In Nagpur we had Mr. Pundit 
and in the Punjab Mr. Gupta. AVhile in the United 
Provinces may be mentioned Pandits Bislien 
Narajan and Ganga Prasad \hirma. This is a 
galaxy of journalists who have by their brilliance 
shed a liglit of glory upon their country, and^^ho, 
under more favourable conditions of political life, 
\>ould certainly have come up to a higher level as 
publicists than they at present occupy. 

Various have been the estimates made of native 
journalism. If on tlie one hand we have it 
described as a “ brood of vipers hatched out on the 
Congress dunghill by the rattle-snakes in the form of 
Bedilion-mongers,*’ on the other hand we have testi- 
mony to the effect that the native press is thorough- 
bound to be ere long the 
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controlling force in the country. It is difficult 
to reconcile the two estimates. But we can ex- 
plain the difference when we undcjrstand that 
the first estimate is now made by Mr. Arthur 
Crawford, the Prince of corruption in the Civil 
Service, and the latter is by some of 
the best British and Anglo-Indian statesmen. 
It may be said, at any rate, that Native joiirnal’sm 
has now outlived that stage of growth in which 
opposition and want of seU'-conliilonce act as 
the outward and inward enemies of any institution. 
Native journalists have now’ begun to feel that 
they can make journalism not only a respectable 
but a remunerative trade, and, what is more, that 
they can command even some of its higher fruits, 
such as the formation of public opinion and the 
influencing of the actions of Government in an 
appreciable manner. It is not now unoftcn 
to find Native opinion, as expressed through the 
press, quoted or referred to by the members 
of Legislative Councils and even the Governors 
or the Governor-General. No doubt such a 
compliment need be expected only when the 
Government is conscious of its need of strength 
in a contest against the State 8ecretary,for examj>le, 
or when shrewdness counsels that much csipital 
can be made out of a casual coincidence be- 
tw’een the Government and the people, by way of 
mowing off to the latter that their opinion is tn^at, 
/ed with some regard. But whether Government 
may or may not sincerely like to consult Native 
opinion, by their conduct at least they admit that 
on principle they ought to. It is not, in the 
present condition of Native journalism, a small 
compliment to it that it should be given credit for 
inducing Government to at least such courses of 
action as they are already determined upon. 

1 will conclude by noting only one more point. 
Though Native journalism is now on the high road 
to improvement and progress, still it must not be for- 
gotten that this progress has a limit on account of 
the peculiar conditions of the country. Politics, 
US 1 have observed above, is the soul of journalism ; 


and so long as we are politically at the foot of the 
ladder, the enterprise and progress of our jurnal- 
i.sm must stop at an asSceiiainable limit. A 
moment's refiection will shew that the province 
of things which is likely to interest our people is 
small and confined more or less to India. We 
have no Colonics and no dependencies out in the 
world; and even wdthin India our interest can 
touch but the. fringe of the vast administrative 
problems. Tn England, for instance, how'ever, they 
live and breatluj politics and nothing else. As Addi- 
son has somewhere remarked, almost every nge, sex 
and profession among the English people hns its 
favourite set of ministers and scheme of govern- 
ment. Their children ar(3 initiated into politics and 
factions even before they know their right hand f rom 
tlle^^ left. 'Hiey no sooner begin to speak, but 
Lib(*raj and Conservative are the first words they 
learn. But in India, our interests in the country’s 
administration are extremely limited ; and as a 
writer in the Pioneer had remarked three years ago, 
“people found papers to promote certain interests 
but not with the object of spreading abstract truth.” 
In England the main business of a paper is to cham- 
pion the. cause of one or other of the great political 
parties nlikh hopes one day to <^me into power. But 
in India political pow er is almost a forlorn hope, and 
it is clearly understood by the Government, and 
by the people oven more than the Government, that 
a despotic Government, as the one in India, cannot 
possibly be shaken by newspaper criticism. 
Government may be disposed to rule the country 
in the intiTests of the people ; but they are deter- 
mined that the only condition of such a rule 
will always be that they, the rulers, and not the 
people will be the sole and ultimate judges 
as to what is and w hat is not in their interest. 

Subject to the limitations implied in the above 
state of things, the field of progress for Native 
journalism is unbounded ; and as a mejuber of the 
fraternity of journalists, I wish hearty success to 
it in the smiling daw n of the Twentieth century. 

N. C, Kblkab, 
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“ There is a poor, blinri Samson in this land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel. 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 

And shake the pillars of this common weal, 

Till the vast Temple of our liberties, 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.” 

Flash the Fihst. 

The T))'ovf/ht. 

^i|)rATRll! water! The .sweet withered 

f on the sheltering stem. Her followed her 
companions, the dtdicate Jcmithi and the 
fracrrant chant )Kd'a. 

Abater! nater! The beasts of the ]»ljiin lifted 
their weary ey(\s and looked about in vain for a 
draught of water to quench their thirst. 

Water! water! The plains grew dry and bare. 
The earth grew angry hot, for her children found 
nought to drink. ^ / 

Water ! water ! The bark dew off the thin^t 
trees ; their statelv trunks cra(;ked and tludr leave.s, 
dried and .scorched in the April sun, fell and died. 
And not a breath of wind sigh(‘d to see them die. 

Abater! water! The hill-tops looked yellow 
and red. The gru^s on them was withered ; and 
shrubs and brushwood W(‘re ruddy in their blight(‘d 
growth. 

AVater! water! The Alountain Stream stopped 
in its joyoiLS course to the sea, and, while loit(*riiig 
on the way, was swallowed up by the thirsty .shores. 

Even the Stately Kodashadri* stopped midway 
in its ascent to ffeaven and di.’^dained to bespeak 
llie favpur of Tndra, whose back was turned upon 
the Land of the South.* 

* Flash the Second. 

The Benevolent Buler. 

Collector Simpson was popular. And bo was 
wise besides. He wanted to see wliether bis 
so-called popularity was real in the rural parts as 
well. Ever since the remittance of that grazing- 
tax on cows, the landlords vv(*rt* giving him public 
addresses wherever he went on his tour of inspec- 
tion, and were calling liim their helovi’d Cc»I lector 
and the benofaclor of the people. In the former 
Collector's regime, there was a small tax of annas 
four per head of cattle that were sent to graze on 
the public fields. 

S^on as Simson arrived, they petitioned him to do 
away with that loathsome tax. And with the gener- 
osity of an Englishman who was freshly arrived 


from ‘free' England, Simpson took proper measures 
to have that tax remitted in future. Farmers and 
householders were thus free to possess as many 
ciittle as they liked and to send them to graze on 
the public waste-lands. It was a humane measure, 
so said t* very body, and there were rejoicings and 
congratulatiojis on all sides. 

8iinpson was jdeased. He w'as flattered at the 
thought that he could bring happiness to the 
people entrusted to his care. 'J'he villagers came to 
him to please him with exhibitions of peaceful 
])l(‘nty. The .streets w’ere decorated w ith flags and 
string.s of mango l(*aves. The vijjage grandees 
came to recei\e him in their best costumes. At the 
triumphal arches that were erected in his honour, 
he saw' a grand variety of fruits and a profusion of 
palm-leave.s. He was in the C olden East. He was 
the ruler of a faithful country. His people w ere 
happy under him. He drank eagerly the pimse 
and childlike admiration bestowed upon him. They 
called him “our popular Collector'*' “a friend of 
iliti people,*' “ our beloved Coll(‘clor'' and by many 
endearing epithet besides. And in his conscious 
le, 8imp.son could not help thinking that he 
erved it all. 

. lis first tour over, tlie drought set in. The fields 
were hare. The scythe wos idle. The ryot was 
starving. But money came in as usual at the 
annual /risf. 

Another year passed. Still no rain, 'fhere were 
vague rumours of a Famine. It was Simp.son's third 
year of ollice. Three year.s in one of the hottest 
]):irts of Jndia w'as indeed a trying busine.ss. Simp- 
son was thinking of enlaigiiig the garden attached 
to his bungalow. And by working the water of a 
well up into an elevated hank, and keeping up a 
system of pij)es, lie managed to Juive a delicious 
fountain ofipo.sih' the bungalow’. In the nasty hot 
weather, esjuoially in India, ])unkalis were indis- 
pen.sahlo. And oh ! to sit beneath a punkah, t(» 
be funned l)y the automaton punkawallah was 
indeed not the be.st of hle.ssings, hut it was an 
incentive to go oftener to sleep in an armchair 
and dream of the old, sweet home in the far, far 
western. 

The third kist arrived. Now', rumours came 
afloat that coJIection.s would not be forthcoming. 
'J’lie fear of an emjity treasury roused ISimpsoii from 
beneath the punkah. He was accustomed to see 
peace and plenty appear w henever he set his feet 
in the rural village.s. He resolved to try the ex- 
perimentoncH again to see w hether an Englislnnan's 
pre.stuice could not make brighter the sunny clirne 
of the Golden East. And Simp.son started on his 
second tour. 


A peak of the Western Uhauts. 
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Flash the Thibi). 

2 he Pleh. 

“Shiddoo, have you got any grain to sparo?'* 
Only a little, brother ; but you shall share it 
with me.” 

Timma was silent. 

“ Tell me you are not starving on my account ?” 
he asked. 

“ And if I starved ” replied Shiddoo. sadly, “ is 
not my brother starving with me ? That is con- 
solation enough.” 

They both looked at each other. There were 
tears in their eyes. Theses men were not .sprung 
from the same parent except she were J\[other 
Earth. And yet a friendship existed between the 
two which amounted to more than a kinship. They 
w'ere gaunt, almost na!:ed fellows. A simple strip 
of cloth between the legs spared them that dis- 
honour. Jn a sheatli made of rope and hanging by 
the girdle, also made similarly of rojie, wliich cir- 
cled their \^aist8, they carried a bill uith a wooden 
clasp to it. Tlieir forms uere tall and manly. 
Work in the op<m fields had given the grit to their 
muscles. But tlieir skins were dark. 

“ Come,” said Shiddoo. They entered a lew 
hut in an adjoining field. It was built eiilindy of 
bamboo and palm leaves. No mud wall exist(‘d. 
They entered it. Three children run to meet tluur 
father and Sliiddoo took the youngest in his arms 
and after having kissed him left him hurriedly on 
the ground. 

There was a small half-empty hog in a corner, 
Shiddoo went up to it and (uuptied half of its 
contents on the ground. Two seers of ragi — share 
it, Jonathan ! 

“ Oh brother !” exclaimed Timma, “ You liave 
but little indeed. No, put it up, put it up ; what 
will you do when your portion is spent ?’* 

The children gathered round tlie grain, tlu'ir 
greedy eyes told how much they were in need 
of it. 

Timma was retiring without touching the kind 
gift. The farmer’s wife thmi came in with lier 
earthen vessels cleaned. She was a kind w oman. 
She looked at Timma, then at her husband, at the 
grain lying idly open and then at her children. 
Tears started to her eyes and she understood it all. 

“He would not take it, ” it was not necessary 
for Shiddoo to explain, “ he would not lake it be- 
cause, he says, we have so little.” 

At length, though poor themselves, they forced 
half a seer of ragi upon the poorer Tim mn, wdio w ent 
home weeping to his starving wdfe and children. 

♦ iff 


“It is over,” said Timma, four days later. 

“ My wife is dead.” His eyes wore blood-shot. 
His face was grim. 

It was vain to ask what she died of. 

The ])oor woman had starved herself that her 
children might have their bellyfuls. 

Timma and Sliiddoo were without food for two 
days. 

Shiddoo asked; “ Did you go to our landlord ?” 

“ Yes ” was the reply. “ lie could not help uu‘, 
he said.” 

Shiddoo pondered. Then, “Are they not feeding 
Brahmins to-morrow?'" he asked. 

“ But w'e are not Brahmins.” said meek Timma. 

“ Nav. But we work for them.” 

“ We do.” 

“And now^ we starve for them I’ said Shiddoo, 
with a li(‘rce light in his eye. 

Then both wer(‘ silent. They could say no 
more. A spell seemed to be over them. Beligion 
cjime with luu’ terrors, and threatened impiety 
uirti 1 Jell! 

After an inti'rval of five minutes, Shiddoo asked. 
“Have you got tender coeoaniits in your fields?” 

“ No ; but w by ?” 

“ Tile is coming.” 

• Timma groaned. 

“The j.'atail’s man was here to give notice of the 
Collector's visit, Jl(‘ asked mo to be ready with 
my share of evergi*(*ens and 

“ What will }ou do ?" asked Timma. 

“ KeFuse," said tlu^ other, curtly 

“liefu.se a Collector Sahib ?" Timma's face 
plainly expn'ssed bis terror. Even Shiddoo was 
cowed at that thought. For he remained silent. 
And then they jiai ted. 

i^'DASn THE EoL'IlTll. 

IJic Pkh (coHliiuted). 

“ My cliildriui, I My cliildren !'* The great, big 
man, w ho could toil from imu’n till night on the 
tropical fields, we])tas he fold(‘d liis olTspring to 
his breast and felt that he could give them nothing 
to eat. 

“Father, father! 1 am liungry, I am hungry,” 
cried tlie children in return. And he was hungry 
loo. He could not borrow any grain from the 
neighbours. They were like him, and like him, 
helpless over a vast exjianse of sundried desert. 

The gods of rain w’ere not kind. The earth was 
not kind. The trees were not kind. And Man — 
w'(Te iJietf his kind ?” v 

Then a tliought strode him. May he not beg 
for food in the nearest tow'n —say from his land- 

* rrcseiits, goncvally to a superior, 
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lord ? was ignoble, except for the Brah- 

mins. lie had never begged before this. But 
he would try. If men were half liis kindred that 
they were reported to be, they would take pity on 
liim and his. Even he was a child of (lod, of 
Brahma, though sprung from his feet and condem- 
ned to toil. They would take jiity on him, as many 
of them as were really (rod's childrtoi. 

lie wept as he rcnnembered the vacant 
place by the hearth, remembered that humble 
w Oman w ho, till so late, was a partner of his humble 
life's small joys and great sorrows. And there was 
a leaden thud at In.'s heart as h(' led his diminislied 
household to the suppo.sed land of ph'iity, the 
Taluq Town. 

^ ^1* .u 

Fi.AStt Tine FriTH. 

'J he Vatrlvlan. 

lie was a big pompous man. He was rich. He 
owned many lands, the world resjiected him for his 
wealth. And with the logic of those people Xho 
Hatter a (Government that its siibj<‘cts are happy 
l)(‘cause they semd uncountabhi stones of w’ealth to 
its Treasury, Madhav Bao’s friemds used t(» flatter 
him that his ttmants W(‘re happy people, if they 
cf)uld s(‘nd annually their rent whicli was consider- 
ably high, without leaving arrears. iMadhav Jiao 
collected his I’onts wdth scrupulous exactitude* 
and was indilferent to the ryots* mode of rais- 
ing the rent, so long as the money came to him 
regulai'ly. The result was, his tenants wcmv 
mostly running into debt during bad sea- 
s(jns. 'Phey just man iged to pay his dues and to 
maintain Ihemselves and their families during full 
hiirvests. Jliit ^Madhav liao, w hat mattered it to him 
how the mon(‘y came into his jiockets? WHiat he 
claimed«^\ as his birthright. If it was a little hani 
on the tmiant.s, he dismissed the thought of their 
(iondition by a little philo.sophy about the unalter- 
able l^ecrees of Fate, etc. 

^ladhav Bao had estates in three districts, some 
above and some below' the (rhauts. His granaries 
w'ere always well-stoclud, and no wond<*r. (Jh, his 
tenants ai-e so happy, said the people. W^hoever sjiid 
that there was famine in the land was a gross fool. 
Madhava Bao annually ex port (mI large quantities ef 
corn out of the country. Talk of famine, forsooth I 
There were other landlords besides iMadhav B-ao 
w ho also managed to export corn, though on a smaller 
scale. That famine could be believed to exist in 
that corn-growing country which, besides, managed 
to export large quantities of corn year by year, was 
of course ridiculous in the extreme. Madhav Bao 
and his friends thought so. The (Government 
thought so. Even distant foreigners thought so. 


The Indian ryot only — and lie w'as a self-willed, 
dogged and ignorant fool — thought ()ther\vi.se. 

'IMie, fact was that if Madhav Bao, instead of ex- 
porting* the c )rn, had-sold it to his ow'n people, the 
price of corn would have been lowered. A larger 
siqiply of corn in the native retail markets would 
have been a boon to the famine-stricken people. 
The labourer might have benefited along w'ith 
other consumers of corn. As it was, however, the 
foreigner had the grain all too cheap. It is true 
tlie landlords got from him more than what they 
could g(‘t at homii. But Free Trade, w’hile benelit- 
ing a small minority of the population and making 
them rich(*r day by <Iay, was crushing the very 
labourer dow’ii to dust, that labourer whose 
unwearied hinds had serv(‘d in bringing forth the 
phmteous cro[)s of happier times. 

Surely, bnvul is not to the industrious, nor the 
feast to him who has prepared it, neither yet the 
eating to tlie cook, nor yet riches to men w'ho de- 
serve it for their daily toil, nor yet favour to men of 
patient [)er.s(;v(n*ance and uncoin[)laining hardihood 
— hut law^ and custom interfereth wdth them all ! 

The famine was not true. The famine was a lie. 
So said Madhav Rao. He could prove it before the 
Collector, could show him those w'ell-stocked gra- 
naries of his, and point to the green plants in his 
gardens, specially wuitered from out of deep wells. 
8o thought Madtuiv lUo. 

There was a grand feast for the Brahmin.s. For 
why ? A Brahmin seer hud presaged a severe 
drought for the year then current. And to 
avert it, the rich w’ere coninuiiided by that seer to 
feed tlie poor not all tl e poor alike, but only the 
Jiralunhial Well-a-day! that Brahmins alone should 
come in the way of the whole people! The seer 
could not see, or so only with half an t*ye, tlie way 
to avert the dread effects of that famine. 

Tw'o hundred jiiior being fed ! The news reached 
the Collector and ho was overjoyed to have such 
])(‘rievolent subjects in his district. 

The fe.stive preparations were in progress. The 
Patail and Mudliav Rao were concerting measures 
to receive their distinguished giu'st. 

“ ISo it is arranged about the tw'o rows of chil- 
dren carrying palm leaves ?’’ asked Madhav Jiao, 

* Tlie “ Kie^lishiiiuir’ in it'^ series of articles styled 
“ Mr. Dutt oil laud as.ses.snieiit.’' cites the instance of the 
DKtrict of 13ilasj)ur, when' the introduction of railways 
and the conM'i|nent exportation of corn raided agricul- 
tural prices threefold, 'fhosc who arc acquainteil with 
the notorious slownc.ss with whieh the agricultural la- 
bourer’s wages kee[) pace with the variations in the price 
of agricultural pro<luce in India can estimate the misery 
which the exportation of corn entails on the lahourer'<, 
who, it must be remembered, arc in many cases paid in 
money and not in kind. 
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“ A 68, and they cry ‘ (\)f lector A^oheh I'i jtu I 
‘ fSirlcar hi jai !' and ‘ Jl((ui hi Jcii ! ’ said thtj Palsiil 

“ And about the triiiinpluil arches ?*' ashed Mad- 
hav Kao. 

“Humph ! only a few cocoaniit bunches and plan- 
tains have arrived. ’ 

“ Did none of my tenants send anythin*??*’ 

“ They could not ” said tlie Pat ail, simply. 

“They should! and iMadhav Kuo broke into 
an oath. 

The Patail explained that it was useless to try 
with them. He had every tree cut down to fur- 
nish palm leaves for tlui arches. He could do no 
more. Miulhav Kao then offere«l tin* se r vices of 
his garden. And th(*y arrarjged ever}thing to 
their mutual satisfaction. Madhav Kao was to give 
new clothes to his tenants to enable them to 
appear decently dressed before theColk‘ctor Saheb, 
and a silver coin to each of thtuu in the 8aheb‘s 
presence on condition that tlu*y returmnl the silvtu* 
coins promptly when the 8ah(*b should ha\ ’e gone 
away. 

^J'he feast progressed meanwhile. “ Ifar! ITar! 
Mahday! Jai ! 8eetapatai Kam !’ ci’ied the satiated 
Brahmins, unable to eat any loore. 

What was that noisy clamour outside? Jt was 
only a tew' lield-labotinu's come a-begging. 'Pliey 
W’ere asked to go away and not brijig their une!(‘an 
bodies in too close a proximity to the place where 
the holy Brahmins were feasting. 

The meals over, they were chewing betel, the 
clamour outside increased. Noises of women 
mingled wdth the loud complaints of men. A 
Brahmin came out to inquire into the ciuse of the 
hub-bid). He was the steward of Hadhav Kao. 

“What do you want, my people?” he asked in 
a tone that plainly showed he was at peace with 
all the world. He had the grin of a Krahmin, 
wdio is satisfied wdth regard to the cravings of his 
stomach. 

“ What do you want, my people ?** he a-ked ; 
and wondered that anybody in the world in this 
age could be in want of anything. 

“ Food !” was tlie hoarse reply of a multitude 
of voices. A crowd had gathered. Labourers 
from the country round were pouring into the 
town, on hearing about that feast for’ the poor. 
And there w^ere a hundred voices echoing that 
cry. 

At that instant two lean, half-starved urchins, 
all bone and no flesh, came forward and prostrated 
themselves at the steward’s feet. The humble 
obeisance occurred at a rather too close proximity 
to the Brahmin. And lie leapt backwards to escape 
being made unclean. A retainer of the household, 
who was by, seeing that the stew^ard was angry, 


kicked the prostrate ones otf . . And a loud howl 
of .anger hiu’st foi th from the thickening crowd. 

“ What makes you go abegging in this unto- 
ward fashion iustiaid of woi'king to earn your owui 
livelihood ? asked the steward. 

Famine ! ” was the dread reply. 

“ Listen!” said the representative of the JMan of 
Wealth 

“ Our lord has b('on feeding this day two hun- 
dred Bi-ahmins, in order to avert the famine of 
which \()u complain. ^Phe gods have promised 
])leiity for the future. \ow' that th(‘ feeding of 
th(i holy men is over, the famine shall not trouble 
you. do in jieace !*’ 

X'olumes could not have told more, or at least to 
greater (dlect on that ignorant multitude. They 
were alnaidy retiring and beginning to disperses 
But one tall gaunt form stood forth among them and 
th(w stayisi. 

“ 8tay !'* criial the shrill not(' of 8hid<Ioo ; “ Will 
you go before you get food ?*' 

'the y seom(‘d to hesitate. And 8hiddoo spoke 
once more : 

“ We w’ant food, and we came here for that 
purpose. It matters little to us whether Brahmins 
are Ixung fed or not while we have been starv- 
ing.'* 

There w’us a miiianur expressivi^ of diMuay on the 
part of the p(‘ople at this bold hm’esy. But the 
speaker went on. 

“Isay we have been slarving for the last few' 
days. WluUher Krahminsare fed or not is not our 
coric(*rii. We worked for our lords in good sea‘<ons. 
Let tlui lords give us jiart of their grain now that 
w(5 hav(* fallen upon hard times. We will have 
food and grain. A full belly is the best test of 
plenty, fs it not so, brethren?** 

They were too much startled to reply ir. unison, 
though they undm-.stood the truth of his remai’ks. 
They were sUrtb'd at his hert*sy. He w\as doubt- 
ing w'hat none among them had as yet doubted 
— tlie eflicacy of feeding the Brahmins ! 

Tlie shwvard retired and shortly afterwards 
reappeared with his master. MadhavRio w'a** just 
returning from the pleasures of the feast and was 
consequently benignly giaceful in his address. He 
supremely regretted that he could not accommo- 
date so many low-caste guests that day. ff they 
w'ould come the next day to his house before the 
Collector should arrive, they might each get a suit 
of clothes to wear for a day and would also be 
treated to a dinner b(‘fore tlie Sahob. There w’as 
indeed no use of their making a row'. For the 
police wore always handy at the adjoining station 
house and the crowd could be dispersed from before 
the mansion any moment, 
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“ Mercy ! mercy ! my lord I" and a kneeling iigure 
oF a new comer looked piteously up to iMadliav, 
.Kao, — ‘ I come to ask for alms, not fur my.stdf, but 
for these my starving children.*’ 

“What I’’ cried xMadhav Kao. “My tenant 
going a-begging ! explain yourself, man I " 

It was Timma wiih his famished children, come 
from a distance of six milt*s. Ho spoke. — 

“ Their mother died of starvation, and they — 
oh!" One of his young ones had fainted from 
sh(*er fatigue of the journey, combined with hunger. 
It was a lesson enough. Hut Madhav Kao thought 
it unwise to be .soft-hearted helon* so many. He 
1 ‘emembered, besides, the conversation with the 
Katail and his facii grew stern. 

“ A tenant who pays not the demand of Ids lord 
must not seek for alms at the loid's hands,*’ he 
vsaid with a withering glance. 

“ What says my lord?*’ said poor'rimma, “ Ood 
knows 1 pay my lamt regularly ('noiigh.*' 

“ Ay, man ; you are right aliout tlu^ rent, no 
doubt; but the C(JConnuls and pl.inlains.*' - ^ 

“ The Katail cut down every tree of ihem 
wept honest I'iinma. 

“ You deserve* it all I" was the only reply of the 
proud lonl as he swept regally into the pandal. 

“ Jleav(‘n and Karth ! Or was there a heav(*u 
above this sordid earth? The children sank to 
the ground in despair and Timma who was without 
food for three days fell down in a dead faint. 

Sic 

Fli.vsu Tine SIXTH. 

\y/i('re five. roaiU vied. 

^riiev h(*ard him denouncing the idle rich, who 
never w oi'ked, but who were ever ready to swallow 
the choicest morsels of tin? poor man's rearing. 
He ap|)i‘aled to their stomachs, to their sense <d' 
injury, to their instinct of self-preservation. xAiid 
that appeal was stronger than every superstitious 
fear based on religion and custom. 

Keligion and custom I They had learnt to treat 
both as abov(5 imp(‘achmenf , and here was one of 
their own colour, om* of themselves preaching to 
them the gospel of li(*resy and calling on them, if 
they be men, to h(‘lp themselves. 

That will be a dread time to ye, oli lirahmins, 
to ye, w ho rule witlTcwstom s iron chains and law's 
whip-cords, if any more like IShidoo .stand on the 
spot wdiere ‘ live roads meet,* and .showing every 
new comer the emaciated and neglected body of a 
fellow'-sulferer, call on him to stand up for and 
defend what is hia ow n ! 

It wa.s a simple gospel, that of Shiddoo's ; every 
mothers son of them understood it. It was simply 
this, Feed yourself first, your master afterwards — 


since you work for both. If not, behold the fate 
that awaits you, hunger, di.-'grace and death I 

“ He was as a brother to me,” said JShiddoo 
and |)ointed to llu* body of his greatest friend. I 
gave him corn even when my own stock was get- 
ting exhausled. Every neck w^as craned to have 
another look at this Pythias. “ And am 1 to live 
to .see that his death is unavenged / 

They were imm fecdjle in body. They were 
starving lor a long time. Jhit the man in them 
was roii-ed as they cried “ \o ! Hy lihavani.” 

Others were pouring in from the country round. 
Two hundred, threi*, four, live hundi’ed ! And 
.still th(‘y came from the remote.si corners of the 
Taliiq. 'J'hey wt're coming to uie(‘t a w’elcomtJ 
at the hands of the (loddess of Plenty. Tliey 
.stayed witli their hretlirmi to look at the 
victim of Famine. This then was the welcome 
that awaited them ! This was a feast for the poor! 
For poor eyes to gaze upon, indeed, not for poor 
palates to taste. They iuid been duped, they had 
been led on a false (piest alter grain ! 

Where Hve roads meet, they heard the fate of 
poor Timma and his children. Their increasing 
numbers gave them conlideiice. 

Ere the cry for “ Kevenge ! *' rose, the sun had 
set in the w’estern horizon, leaving the paint of 
blood on the sky. 

There went up that night, to the clear, starlit 
heavens, tin* smoke fi'om a dozen well-till(*d barns ; 
and the red Haines from sixteen hay-.stacks shot 
forth their hlood-red tongues and proclaimed the 
rule of anarcliy ! the beacon servt'd as a signal to 
Collector ISinip.son who was tlu'ii only three milo.s 
away, awaiting his welcome in the morning, which 
was to lake him to town. Jle wondered w'hat it 
could mean. Hut a coiiri(*r arrived in tlie course 
of the short hours of the morning and told him of 
the sorry plight of the once fair town of Vasant- 
pur I 

yimpson now' showed that he was a true-born 
Engli.shman. He did not Hindi in the light with 
this fiend of anardiy which the spell of famine 
had raised. Jit; did not ri'lrace his steps to th(3 
district head-quarters, ard leave hi.s subjects to bo 
murd(*red and mutilated as the rioters plea.sed. 
He jumped on tf) his cycle, after luirnedly dre.s.s- 
ing liim.self and .‘iped witli an anxious heart, but all 
alone, to Vasantjviir, who^e dignilarie.s had meant 
to give him quite another welcome. 

It was still dark as he entered V'asaiitpur. Hut 
the sound of excited voice.s, of suppres.secl shrieks, 
met his ears and told him that the town was 
still in its throes. Presently a .shriek louder than 
any he had ever heard rent the air, as a lurid light 
shot forth into the clear sky. And he saw that a 
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big mansion was boing set on fire. Its inmates 
were slowly showing their agonized faces at the 
doorway. And outside were the dark and lean 
skeletons, moving about on their work of destruc- 
tion. 

“ Drag him forth!" cried the tallest and soundest 
of the skeletons. Dil'teen men jumped to the 
door and dragged out Mudliav Itao, now iio longer 
the pompous old grandee of but the day before, 
but a cowering, frightened, over-fed animal, unable 
to defend his own threshold. 

“ Bind him to the tree I*^ cried out the leader. 
The women of the house howded and cried. A 
like howl, and a like cry had gone up to the 
bright heavens to be registered by the recording 
angel only the previous day, but then none were 
kind enough to mind it. But now' kSimpson stocd 
forth before the crowd, clutching a glittering 
weapon in his hand. 

“ Unhand him !” cried Simpson in the native 
tongue. 

“ AVho are you ?" cried the leader. 

“Who are youf' And Simpson followed his 
question with a sound knock, from which the 
assailed staggered, but, recovering, cut at the 
arm of the Collector with his dull-edged bill. 

A sharp crack, and a bullet lodged in the heart 
of Sliiddoo. At the sound of the revolver, the rio- 
ters were dismayed and staggered. 

Meanwhile the rooting of the big house was on 
fire. Higher still and higher went the flames. Xot 
a hand stirred. Even Siinpaon stood as one charm- 
ed. The woman sent forth another shriek from 
the inside. And even they, true daughters of 
Brahmins, preferred a death by fire to falling into 
merciless hands. Their cries told JSimpson where 
his duty cliiefly lay. 

“ Bescue the inmates, friends ! " he cried. Per- 
haps a feeling of respect for Hindu households kept 
him from going in liiinself. 

The flames rose higher. Tlie rioters meanwhile 
were awe-struck at a white man's ])re.senc(‘. Put 
his address went to their hearts.*’ Here then was 
a Dorai and he was calling them “ his friends "! 

“ I am tile Collector I" said he ; “ go, and }ou 
shall meet with your rewai-d !" 

As he said this, the norlhern part of the roofing 
cracked. In ten minutes, the w'hole would have 
fallen, burying and burning the inmates under- 
neath. Simpson scattered ceremony to the w inds. 

“ Ten rupees to every person who aids me in 
bringing the inmates safely out ! Come 

A hearty ovation of “ Jai (Sircar issued from 
their lips as they followed the Collector to the 
field of danger. 

4H 


The n(‘xt morning ere the frightened towns-folk 
could well arrange for tlie reception of their dis- 
tingui.slied visittir, the Collector's suite; had arrived 
and the Collector himself was holding a court to 
punish the guilty and reward the brave. 

All the barm done was the destriKilion of pro- 
perty. i\o lives had been lost. And Sliiddoo was 
the only pei>on who met with punishment for creat- 
ing a riot. kSimp.son pardoned the rest when he 
looke d at their lank figures and angry stomachs. 
He even ga^ e the rescuers tlieir promised I'eward 
from his ow n purse. Jl(; then set on foot a sclieme 
of relief for Hie famine-sti icken p(;ople ol’ the Taluk 
and himself contributed a princely sum. The local 
landlords were obliged to follow* suit. The largest 
coJitribution to tin; Faiiiiiu; Fund of \’asantpur, 
after that of the Collector Saheb'.s, was from JMadliav 
Kao. 

Jhit Madhav Kao was disappointed when, in 
spite ol his donation, he did not find his naim; in 
the ni‘xt birth day honours' list. Vasanljmr bad 
loslUi capable Kao Bahadur. 

The sadde.st part of the story is tliat Miiddoo's 
good-natured wife', wlum slie heard of the death of 
her hushiiiid, died of a broken lieart. Ere the pro 
jected relief could rt‘ach Sbiddoo's cliildreii, the 
bereaved orphans fell a prey to hunger. 

Flash tiik Sin k nth. 

A metro])olilan paper referring to tlie A'asantpiir 
riot in its news columns, called it 

“ A fempest in a teapot, '* 

(1. AnNAJI Bao, 15. V. 

Cbe lUlorlD of IBooks. 

AIV AFTFKDKFAAI, hj Julian (l>.sC« 

(7. Fisher Cnuin.) 

Of all theorijes of the improvement of humanitv, 
none is more calculated to rouse furious opposi- 
tion and sulfer from grievous misunderstanding 
tlian the socialistic theory. Edward Bellamy's 
‘ Looking Backward,' how(*\er (*arnestly and plaii- 
.vihly written, innst have struck the most syiiqia- 
thetic reader as often transcending the possible; 
and becoming a fit sub ject for ridicule. No w onder 
that in opponents of socialismTt produces the im- 
pression of a wild dream that fails to take 
account of the fundamental imperfection of 
man. ‘iMy Afterdream' is a clever, if some- 
what .scutliing, (jaiicature of the tendencies 
and notions of the Holden Age as depicted in 
Bellamy’s book. Passing over such unessential 
but effectual hits as the remedy called anticlast for 
the incessant bruises inflicted upon people by the 
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notNAork of dolivory lubes crossin;^ 1]i(» slr('(‘1s and 
ibe perfect babid of sumids tlmt stun tlie eju- 
whenever the Udephonie, ari-angeiuerits in each 
li()iis(i got out of order, we giilh<‘r one (d‘ the mam 
objectioiis of tlu* Mriler to l)(; that, in the (ioldon 
i\g(^ tlu'H' would be the .‘^ame discontent and the 
same desire to effect Molent change's as ^^e lind to- 
day. Poets and artists will iind their genius ill- 
re^^arded by the state, wlnh^ tlu' only ha])j)y 
p(‘ople under the lu'w s\st('m would he tlu‘ work- 
ing men. In fact tin* more* irksome the lahoiir, the 
shorter w ill l'(* the working day, and, in a funeral 
d(‘scribed witli nuudi huinoui*, wa iind five thou.sand 
pei'sons (‘inployed in tin* pi'ocession I hha'ii at li\(' 
minutes a day, the woi'king day is fell to lx* so 
Jong in the ])rofession of undertaking that a .^cJnjol 
called th(^ Cock-Robin-JSchool is actually esfa- 
bli-'ln'd vvlu're tender-hearlt'd childreJi are fiom 
early age taught to piaclise the rites of st'pull ure, 
that tliei’eby volunti't'ring in tha.t pi‘of(*ssion may 
be promoted. Then tlie undue eonsideralion 
ac.corded to labourijig men aPo residts in I he ago of 
retirem(*nt from active seiwice being lixed far t<;o 
early, the sfati* thus having to sujiport in a condi- 
tion of honoured ease an (mormons number of able- 
bodied and vigorous persons. In fact at e^ery 
point the social arrangi'inents of the (lolden 
./\ge hri'ak down, the slate is reduced to 
till* p(Ksition of an o\ er-d<*|)artmentalised chaotic 
labour -hureaii, politicians and statesim'ii (.‘.ea.se to 
think of larg(^ and delicati' affairs of stati*, hut are 
ohlig('d to adjust petty lrad(j dispute's, and tlu? 
olHce of pri'sident Ix'comes so unattractise that 
there art* are no candidates at ail foi’ it! Om* of 
the most widely prevah'iit poi’/idar feelings of tluj 
(Johhm Age is the [irofouiid commiseration IVlt for 
the poor barbarians of the nineteenth century, and 
histoi*ia»s and orators are never so pl(*as(‘d 
as when they are holding up to coiit(*mpt, though 
tem|)ered by pily, some mark of barbarism in the 
conventions and peculiarities of our age. 

While allowing that the parody is excellent as a 
work of art, we are con.strained to say that 
it shows an iiKuhxpiati? appreciation of the 
liideous miserit's of llu^ ]xx>r of oiir day and 
tlie reckless lu\ui*i‘'s and criu*! abuse of powor 
of the rich, -evils that threaten to lead to r(‘\()hi- 
tions and terrible upheavals, if not mollified by 
statesmen and rtdormers emancipal(*d from \ulgar 
l(;f-alone theories and aiiimuf(*d by .heroic entlin.siasm 
and love of luimanity. We cannot see mitcli of true 
sympathy in a frame of mind w inch can lake d<*liglit 
in such a mockery of science as oiu^ meets w itii on 
pages 1 88-l(S9 (jf the book. A chemist Jiieets the hero 
and thrusts upon him the inforjiiation that a subs- 
tance called sulphalcyplioschlorpotinethyl enters into 


th(‘ composition of the disinfecitants of the new age, 
and that it is such a comhiistihle tliat on a day 
called Shat l(*r Day, owing to a (jiianlity of nitric 
acid gc'tiing into a i-eser\oir of the boiling litpiid, 
an imiiu'iise (‘xjilosioii (x^curred dt*stroyiiig the 
whole city in a coupltiof seconds. Again who that 
is ill .‘sympathy with tlx* inodeni movement tfiwards 
popular education will approve* of the ridicule of 
tin* l(*ariied dustman on })ag(* Ml^? ^Fr. Lee, the 
dnsiman, being informed of a had sim*!! (aiming 
from a du>t-hiii, ins(>rts his h(*ad into it and, snilf- 
ing de(‘ply scvcual limes, jiroceeds to explain the 
eaus(‘ of the obnoxious Mni*ll. 

“ Ves, Mrs. Leete, I must liavt* mad(* a mistake, 
'riiat .smell is cmlainly caused by tlu* ])resenc(* of 
t(»lmx‘lh\ lahh'hule, and tlu* bin r(‘(piir(‘s disinfect- 
ing w ith di])Iioxynth\ I. 1Mie disinleetant I used on 
I he last ()ccasi(»n w as ti’iphosh'r sidpho.xy hydrate 
on the (‘rroneous .sup[x)siti()ii of there being tetral- 
ly hydroMilphid(* in tlu* bin. The matter shall 
have my immediati* atti'ntion, iNlrs. Leete !” 

THE lASVCnOLOdY OK W()i\rAX, hf Laum 

M ir/tohn inmxlaled Inj (I’eorf/e yJ Klc/tisoa ( (irani 

litcli'ii'dx. ) 

Among tlu* ad\ ant ages that might at1(*nd the re- 
moving of tlu* disahilitii's of women was r(*ckoned 
by .Jam(*s .Mill the possibility of having a correct 
P.sychology of Wouu'n. Liider tlu* coiiditionH 
that obtanu'd till nujently, we did not know 
Women as slu* was hut only as slu* had been trained 
to lx* In h(*r author and disposer. Of late, however, 
the old conditions hav(‘ chang(‘d. With the chaiigci 
then* has lieeii also a cliaiigi* of woman's ideal of 
life and w(»mairs conc(‘ption of her ow n d(‘Htiiiy. 
Tlu? nuxleiii wom.iii is not contt'iit to play the 
tlu* inferior i-ole slu* was once taught to (pialify 
lu'rself for. She gets, in many cast's, favourable 
opportuiiiti(*s for culture and sin* (jualilies herself 
for indet)eiuleiil i^rofessions. 8lu‘ challenges freely 
comparisons witli man with resp(‘ct to jiretensioiis 
till recently rc'garded as i*xchisi\fly his. Hence a 
dispassionate scienlitic estimalt? of woman’s powers 
is calcnlat(*d to b(? of unusual interest in these 
days of woman movements. We shall spare the 
readers of the book under notice all disappoint- 
ment by saying that such a scientific estimate 
cannot be e\jx*ct(*d from it. I’or that purp(K«e tlie 
reader will have still to go to Mr. Havelock Ellis’ 
Man and Woman. The title of Psychology of 
Woman .s('ems to us to be too big a name for what 
might bo bctt(?r described as “ 8ome Aspects of the 
AVoman Alovement.” The only contribution of strict- 
ly psychological interest is the authoress’s classi- 
fication of w omert into the dcira^ixiee^ the cenhraU 
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and the fjraade amoiirenae. This seems to lr(‘iich 
more u[)()n the Held of abnormal than oF iioimal 
psychology. Except tliis and a loose relerence to 
woman thinking with the sjhne, criticising by hia* 
nerves and judging by her sexual perception, we 
are notable to recall an} thing distinctively psycho- 
logical. How Far the book Falls sln)rt oF the pre- 
tensions oF the title may he seen From the Follow ing 
table oF contents. Part 1, Chapt(‘r 1. introduction, 
2. Tiiree g<inerations oF woimni, .‘k Women of 
to-day, i. The Demand For Happiness, 5. 'Fhe His- 
tory oF'Women\s Illnesses. Part II. Tin- Force 
ot Anxiety. 7. 8e(5kers (six kinds are (‘iiiimoraled.) 
Part J 1 1. 8. Tile Alan Qiu'stion oF the Economic and 
Psychic Distress and 10. Women’s Productive 
Work. 773 

Though the book does not make good its claims 
to being the psychology oF womnn, still it throws 
considerable light on certain asjiecls oF the (pie.s- 
tion. TIhto is a Frank recoi»nilion of the limita- 
tions oF woman's powers and the writer’s conclu- 
sions on Woman's Productive work will be Found 
acceptable to old-Fashioned thinkers like De 
(^uincey. The mah^ readers will find much to pro- 
fit in the book ; For their ignorance is, as may be 
expected, phenomenal, and we would draw* their 
attention specially to the chapter on ‘The Man 
Question*. In the Chapter on ‘ 8eekers,’ there is an 
estimate and a very interesting one, oF a lady well- 
known to us all in India - Mrs. Annie lh‘sant. 
AVHiether it is a just estimat(' wi^ would leave it to our 
readers to find out. I n one oF the eai ly chapters the 
WTiterdw(dls on man's ignorance of woman’s nature. 
“ Dear gentleman and leaders, do not deceive your- 
selves and us ! Your books are very good, very 
instructive and beneticial— but what a pity you do 
not know^ us in the least ! Everything is there in 
your books ; everything except llie one spark re- 
vealing woman to man and man to woman, that is 
wanting.’’ We cannot say that the writer has 
completely succeeded in doing w hat man according 
to her has Failed to do. We are gratoFul For the 
partial revelation vouchsaFed to us in the present 
book and we await with interest the result oF the 
authoress ’s research in the li(;ld oF purely sexual 
psychology. 

A GL()8SAKY OF INDIAN TEliM«, % r/. 

Temjtlc. {London,^ L^zav 4* Vo. and Thavhcr 

i^jnnk 4’ Co., Calcutta. Price 7-U.) 

At the outset we may state that this book does 
not contain a glossary of all the Indian teniis 
and words used in different parts ot* India. The 
glossary pertains chiefly to two languages, namely, 
Urdu aiid^ Biudustani. In so Far as it 


goes, the book wdll be found to bo a good 
guide For the beginner, the Foreigner, espe- 
cially, who has to acquire a knowledge oF the 
languages spoken by the people witli whom lie 
comes in contact every day. The glossary relates 
to the religion, customs, government, land and 
other tiM’ius and words in common use. There is 
also added a glossary of tei*ms used in Dis- 
trict work in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh and 
also oF those ajiplied to labourm-s. We are told that 
the work has been compiled chiefly For those who 
have not siillicient time to devote to the study 
oF the languages oF the Hindu and Miissalman 
])eoples of India. The Koman character is used For 
all the terms in the hook and this is its cliicF 
imu’it as the piiblic,atif)n can be (consulted by tliose 
unaccjuainted with the langiingt's. ]Curo[)cans 
and natives from other parts iiF India who gf> up 
to the districts wlu're Hindustani and Urdu 
are spoken will find this book oF great help. We 
must not torg({t to add that the a])])eiidix at the 
endr gives computation of lime and money, and 
weights and nu'asiires in British India. To help 
the Foreigner to address the natives oF India 
pro[)erly, various Forms oF address are given. 

A SHORT HISTORT OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN INDIA, />// Hoioc.di Clumdcr Ihdl^ 
VJ.P. I.V.S. [Macmillan 4’ Uu.. /V/ce Pc. 

c 1 \’i 1 i I s A;r ION 1 \ A \ c 1 E N r an d m ( ) i ) e rn 

INDIA, hff llonicsh (Imndcr Datt^ (Peoidc's 
hdilioii. PiddisJaat In/ the Plm Pre.^s, JU, licadon 
Street, Calcutta Price Jh. 5.) 

Mr. Dutt's sli 4 »yt history oF ancient and modern 
India comes in at a very opportune hour. Jt will 
be a good and healthy supplement to Sir William 
LeeAVarner's ‘•Citizen oF India” which the ..Imperial 
(rovcrnimuit by its mandate has now viitiially 
lorced on all unwilling teacheis and managers. 
There is yet another need For Mr. Jfutt's book. 
In almost all the histories of India hitherto written 
a good deal of space has been given to British rule, 
and the Hindu and Aluhamadan periods have 
generally lasui disposed of in a W'w pages altogether 
inadequate for tlie narration oF the evtuits and 
lluiir importanc(i. Air. Dutt has made a very happy 
departure and devoted a considerably larger pro- 
portion oF space For the Hindu and Alussalman 
periods. The foreigner and the unfortunate 
Indian w ho are on a par in regard to their ignor- 
ance of Indian history will find Air. Dutt’s little 
volume of immense help, while the school and 
coll(‘,ge student wdio has hitherto been labour- 
ing under the disadvantage of the want of a good 
text-book may safely trust to Mr. Dutt's short 
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history of ancient and modern India. We are glad 
to be confirmed in this view by the testimony of a 
distinguished JSuropean professor of history wlio 
has had much to do in tlie sliaping of the history 
curriculum in the Madras University. The geiHual 
reader and the student whose interest in Indian 
history may be rouscal by the perusal of Mr. 
DutUs short history will find Mr. Dutt’s liistoiw 
of ancient civilisation in India based on Sanskrit 
literature, a happy companion volume. AVe are 
glad that Air. Dutt has permitted a Calcutta 
publisher to bring out a clieaper (‘dition ot his 
costly volumes on tin* civilisation <d' India. 

ITISTOin: OF FNOLAND hn F. IWi- Poivell 

M, ui and 7". K. Toni M. A.^—Loinjoiana (rreea d* 

Co, Price 7/0. 

We are told that this history has been planned 
and written with a s[n‘cial view to its use in schools. 
'J'he work was originally writtcui in thrim (larts, 
each being compkde in ilself. 'The first part (-.ids 
with the (leath ol|lleni‘y Vf 1 ; and for this Mr.Vork 
Powell, Uegius Professor of modern history in the 
Univtu’sity of Oxford, is responsible. The second 
and third parts are from tluj pen of Mr. 'P E. 
Tout, Professor of History at the Owens Col- 
l()ge, Victoria University. The satisfactory f(?a- 
tures of this history are, tirslly, a connected 
relation of the main facts of the political and 
constitutional history in due chronological order ; 
secondly, a sketch of the course and progress of 
the language, literatures and social life of the 
English people, in a series of chapters at the mid 
of the various periods. Tli(‘re is yot anotluT good 
f(*atury of this book which de.sorves notice. The 
history is not merely that of England and Wales 
but of :*lie whole of t he Prilish Empire', and some 
space has been given to the history of Sc.otland 
and^l reland, the old and new Colonial (*mpiri(*s, 
and*lndia, thus attempting to make the history, 
a history of the British Empire. Even tin* 
ordinary reader will he particularly interested 
in reading the general sketch of the progress 
of each century given at the end of the different 
periods. It was a very happy idea to have added 
these chapters. The usefulness f)f the hook is sure 
to be enhanced on this account. The style tlirougb- 
out is simple amlthe facts are set forth as clearly as 
possible. We have no doubt that in India the book 
w ill be largely sought for by students who take His- 
tory as their optional subject for their JC A. degree 
examination. 8o much for the merits of this book. 
We are sorry to note that like several other his- 
torios of England, this book abounds in many 
inaccurate and, in some instances, positively absurd 


statements regarding India. Indeed, we must con 
fess that the chapter on British India is bigbly 
unsatisfactory. S[)eaking of Lord ItiporPs rule the 
author says, “ The miserable Vernacular Press 
\v;is allowed a liberty that quickly became license.^' 
Jjater on we are told ‘Local 8elf-(iovernmi‘nt was 
widely extended, even to Country Districts, always 
to tlui disadvaiitag(i of local administration.” 

In another place we are told that “ tlie outc?*y 
rai.sed in ilu; wretched Native Press against the 
measures taken to isolate the disease led to a 
salutary externion of the law^ against sedition.*' 
'I'hes«‘ ar(^ sonui of the (ihoice olnle.r dicta which 
Profe.ssor Tt)iit has sought to em])ody in liis history. 
The exaggerated use of tluj adjective in the fore- 
going sentences is enough to show the temper of 
tlie writer. Barring the chapter on Jh'itish India 
wliich abounds iji many inaccuracies and statements 
apparently due to prejudice, this history of Eng- 
land is good in every oLlier way and wc^ trust that 
wlien tins book runs through another edition, 
a serious elfort will be made to have the portioji 
on Briti>h India comphdely re-written. 

KALI, THE MOTIlEH-/>// the SiHcr JSimlita of 

the order of ItainalcrUlina, Cafriitta, {l*idduhed 
h)j Swan Foiiiieaachein ij' Uo.^ London^ 1900.) 

This remarkable little book from the pen of an 
English lady, nurtured in the traditions of Christian 
faith, bears an iinmistakalile testimony to the slow 
and silent inHut'uce which the East is exercising on 
the W^est in the domain of religious thought. 
Thanks to the lahouis of the Tbeosophieal ISociety 
and tlie Kamukrishna Mission, A'edaiitic ideas 
have of late years spread far and wide in liluropc* 
and Aumrica and recc'ived a sympathetic IreatiiK'iit 
at the hands of not a few of their savants. What 
were once leoki'd upon as crass superstition and 
meaningless dogma are now regarded as more or 
less adequate symbols of dec’p religious truths. 
This new spirit — full of promise' foi* the harmonious 
development of ri'ligion in tbe future—lias found 
an eloquent expression in the thoughts ol sister 
Nivedita. Her interpretation of Kali as the 
divine mother, just, yet merciful, breathing the con- 
suming lire, yet filled with the tender love of the 
mother that passelh knowledge, is indeed pro- 
found and will evoke a sympathetic thrill of joy 
in the hearts of the Hindus. 'The appreciations of 
llamap^asa^ and liamakrishna Paraiwahamsa, two 
typical sail -s of Kali, reveal a masterly insight 
into the de« p significance of their inner life and 
the abiding value of the ideals wbicli lliey enib«xly. 
Nothing we have read of liamaprasad and Kama- 
krishna has stirred us so dee])ly as sister 
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Nivedila’s brief sketch, and we heartily re- 
commend it to all who entertain doubts as to 
the living and life-giving character of the 
Vedantic religion, lleligioii, as has b(*eii well 
said, is not thinking and theorizing, but being and 
becoming, and this truly genuine side of religion 
i.s best studied in the lives of Ramapiusad and 
llamakrishna who floui’ished in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and left beliind them an imperishable record 
of songs and sayings pregnant with wisdosn, inspira- 
tion and pi*actical guidance to the aspirants after 
truth. We offer our best thanks to the sistiT 
Nivedita for her v(uw instructive and inspiring 
volume and hope she will continue this work of 
interpretation to the benetit alike* of the l!la^t and 
of the West. 

EDWARD HARRY hj Louis Bede 
{T. FisJur lunrlii,) 

The name of the book suggests very litlh* that 
may be of interest. Hut the incidents ar<} diversi- 
fied and interesting enough and the characters 
portrayed are of different classes. Tlui adventures 
of Harry, tlu^ hero, and his brig are so many illus- 
trations of the manliness of a poor hut honest 
young man. The narrative, as a whole isnedhing, 
but here and there the book bristles with instruc- 
tive sentimenU beautifully expre.ssed. (Ireater 
sentimental interest attaches, however, to the lovii 
affair of Rdward Barry, the South Sea Pearb‘r. lie 
wishes to marry tin* daughter of one of the big 
‘bugs’ of Sydney, but themotherofthogirl is against 
the alliance. Harry goes olf to st‘a. Meanwhile, 
owing to the distressed circumstances of her 
family, the girl is obligi‘d to marry a Colonel 
Maclean. Harry is not, evidently, much grieved 
on account of that, foi* he had won tlu^ affec- 
tions of a ^Irs. Tracey. ITis approaching 
departure in the barque cause.s uuudi anxiet;, and 
sorrow to Mrs. Tract*y,and Hai-ry “ looked at herand 
saw that her eyes were filled with tears.” “ I 
don’t want you to go,” she whisj)ered. Xothing 
further i.s related, but we can, however, supjiose that 
he married her, from the fact that “ Harry’s answer 
to her whisper was “to slip his arm round his 
waist amldraw her head upon his shoulder, ’’and that 
when he stood up “ her beautiful face, radiant with 
smiles, came in on Hairy’s arms.’’ The story w hich 
is a delicate one might have very well been 
condensed. 

RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE, hy Bom 
Nonchette Carey (^Macmilhui cj* Vo.) 

Rosa Nonchette Carey is a prolific writer of fic- 
tion and the sale of over a quart(.*r of a million copies 


of her books show's her great popularity. At the 
pre.sent time when novels are written to teach us 
moral philosophy, or psychology, or to illustrate 
particular theological fads, or to lay bare the ugli- 
ness of modern life, -it is I’efreshing to find a novel 
whicli is purely a novel and a work of art. Her 
Valiereeand Riusy are quite human and thoroughly 
loveable which, by the way, cannot be said of most 
of our novel heroes and luu’oines. The story, though 
not absorbing, is highly interesting. 

THE ATTACHE .\T PEKINC, hy A. B. Frmoan 
MtJford C. Jl. (MKCiiiillaa an.d Co.) 

Th(‘se are a series of letters writti‘n by 
Mr. .Mitford between the years 18do and 18(j0 
descriptive of China and the Chinese people when 
he was the secretary of the British lA*gation at 
Peking. jMr. Mitfbrd was then almost a boy but 
with an acute eye for observation and a fine liti*rary 
touch. 'J'lie lirst letter opiurs with a description of 
llikHkong and tin? gen(*roiis and sumj)tuoiis 
hospitality of the mtwchant princes who 
made large fortum‘s by the opium trade*. 
Tin* de.scriplions of Peking with its dusty streets 
swarming with people, the hill stations and 
Huddhist temjiles, and t he H(*ggar‘s Hi idge an* done 
w'ith true art. The sketches of Prince Hung, the 
Pre.suleiit of the C\)uncil and Prime Minister, 
Hungclij,the old dandy, and Tung, the fat old literal*}' 
mandarin, are v\oilh r(*ams of desc»*ii)tion. iMr. 
Mitford shares tin* oiTliodox olllcial opinion that 
there can be nogood in the Chin(*.s(*, es[H‘cially of the 
Peking Cliiiu*s(*, that they are a tn'achi'rous race 
with a veneer of hotihooDole surface good nature 
which cijnct*als an invincible hatred of all foi’oign- 
ers. 

The book gives ns allog(*tber a vivid de.‘>cription 
of the stall* of alfairs in 18(),’)-G, and tlu* incidents 
of 1 hot I are seen in embry o even at that period. 
There is a long and abb* [lerface written recently 
which at the pri‘.sent moment is very valuable 
and liigbly instructive. Mr. Mitford’s opinion is 
that the dread of foreigners is not due to mis>ion- 
ary enterprise or commercial rivalry, or the opium 
trade, but to the dread of all reform in the ollicial 
mandarin mind. His idea is that so long as the 
old state of tilings is continued, we may expect 
till* liiirror.s of 1900 repeated and plead for new 
settlemi'nt with a better atmosphere for the Gov- 
ernment nearer to the 8t;a and far away from 
Peking. It is for experts to judge whether he is 
is right. 
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tropics from pecioDicals. 

INDIAN FAMINE AND TAXATION. 

Mr. J. H. Bridges contributes an article under 
the above title to the Dtujeinber number of the 
Postfinsf Ilcvuiv. Jn the writer's opinioiLtlietime 
is fast ajiproaching when the choice will have to 
he considered between abandoning India and mak- 
ing a large and constant call upon the British tax- 
payer foi its retention. I f these contingencies are 
t.) be avoided, .some fundamental changes should 
soon be made in the Indian administration. IMin'o 
points are mentioned on which attention should 
]3e concentrated. 

1. IVirnanent settlement of the land revenue should 
be <;xtendc<l to the whole of India, a.s Chinning proposed 
tolly yeai.s ago: and thus the full advantages of hi.s 
industry Mill he secured to the cultivator, 2. J5y the 
siib.^titution on a larger scale than at piesent of native 
for P»ritish oflicials, tlie diaiii of home-charges should he 
diminished. At pre.sent, four millions sterling, a tentli 
pait of the annual reieiiue, are devoted to non-elfectivo 
seivices : to tlio maintenance of non-iesident soldiers and 
civil servants relca.sed from work, not as in this country 
when old age is at hand, but in the full vigor of middle 
lilc. 3. Finally, the tlagrant injustice of saddling India 
with the cost ot our wars ni Al>y.ssinia, Egypt, the Seuidan, 
Poisia, Afghanistan, and C'hina, shall not merely cease, 
but comperisutioii should be made for sums already dis. 
bursed in this way. 

By thcHC and other means India may be saved 
frotu ruin and biunclicd on a new career of health 
and pro.sperity. 

The article does not admit of much condensa- 
tion, being mainly a hi.slorical .summary of famines 
and metliods of famine-relief hillieito adopti'd in 
this country. Wa lliercf’ore extract the following 
portions iis afl'ordiiig instructive reading 

In the autumn of last year the rain failed in Bombay, 
the Punjab, Rajputana, theCcntral Provinces, .Tnd to some 
extent al.so in Madias. Helief works wore opened, to 
whicli by tlie eml of October balf-a-million of applicants 
had lesortcd. This number had iiicieased by the end of 
1899 to tluee millions : by the end of March to nearly fi\e 
millions ; at Midsummer to neailysix. Xeaily two mil- 
lions still remained in October on thc.«c relief woik.s. By 
far the hugest number of applicant.s for lelief came from 
the Bombay Piesiilciicy, ami fiom the Central Provinces, 
But the famine, said Loid Cuizon in a speech delivered a 
few week.s ago at Simla, "has affected a quarter of the entire 
populatiun of India, and the estimated loss to cr<»ps i.s 
fifty millions sleiling, in addition to the lo.ss of some 

millions of cattle Itc scale of ahosijichuj has been 

vnprrccdcutcd, and is Hhcbj to cinbtrrrassfnl arc famine ad- 
in nist rat ions. He added that tl.e expendituro of the 
Indian Government on fan ine admini.stration had 
amounted to seven millions stciling, 

♦ * !i i« + 

Famine, due to deficient rain-fall, is a disaster per- 
petual reciirrenrc in India. In 1770 ten million.s ate s.aicl 
to have perished from it in lower Bengal. In 1791. and 

& 
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again in 1802, it atlackcd Jhuiias, Tiombay, and the 
dominions of the Nizam ; in 1803, the Norlh-M’est Provin- 
ces, Snbsecjuent periods of famiiio weie 1807, 1812-13. 
1828-25, 1833. 1837-8. 1854, 1860-1, 1866-7, 1868-9, 1873-4, 
1876-8. From lliis la.st, alVecling a population of 68 
millions, live millions are esiimated to ha\o died. It 
ft>rme<l the subjeetsDf wide and inoloufied onquiiy by a 
strong Commi.ssioii, who.se linal lepoit in 1880 laid down 
the piinciples by which the Government, of Imlia has 
since been guided in the famines of 1889, of 1892. of 1897, 
and in that which is no>v slowly coming loan end. 

(n the early days of ovr exjx'rience of famine^ the remedy 
ia which most confidence was placed was prohihition of the 
^‘XjtoTf of yrain. Some elbals were made in Madias 
in 1792 to e.st.*djlish ])iil)li<* woik.s; bnt nt.t. much 
was done in this (iircclion till a later ]>eri(.d. In the 
Bombay famine of 1812, .nnd in ^ladias in 1824, attempt 
to interfere with the natural pr()cc.ss of the eorn-tia«h* 
were definitely abandoned. In the famine of Noith India 
in 1837, the principle was announced that. Goveinmeni 
should provide work for the able-bodied poor, leaving 
charitable agencies to deal with tho.se who weie incapable. 
In 1860-1, however. Government a.s'«umed both funetions. 
Cooked food was givim in poor houses to those wlio weic 
willing to receive it, tliough uiu\illiiignes.s to leave, theii 
homos, inten.sified by the dimculties'of ea.sle, led huge 
numbers to iprcfer death to relief of this kind, 'fbe 
terrible Oiissa famine of 1866, came too smiderdv to a<lmit. 
of any elaborate oiganisatiim of relief. In 1868, and 
again in 1873-4, tests of pauiieiism ” weie to a gu'at 
extent abandoned, and Government resorftd to the donht- 
fnl %)oUey of import'niy yrahi ; but tlie appaiatus 
for its distribution wa.s wholly inadequate, and rmuh of 
it never reached those for whom it was intended. Tlu* 
wiser policy of non-interference with the oidinary eouise 
of trade has since that time been systematically adopted. 
The vvide-si»read and severe famine of 1876-8 was made 
the occasion fora searcliing review i»f past rnodi's of 
dealing with the .subject, and for establishment of piinci- 
ples for futuie guidance, ft was found that of the 109 
years between 1770 and 1879 there had been 24 bad veais 
to 85 good. It was decided that an annual sum of £1,600,000 
should be set aside in the Indian Budget as a famine 
fund. As already stated, it was laid down that Govern- 
ment .should ineddlo neithei with the import nor the ex- 
port of grain; but llie vigorous measmes should be 
taken for ino <*xteusion of means of eoinmunicaliou. 
On (he outbreak of famine, juiblic vvoiks should 
be forthwith opened. Such works were to he witliin 
ea.sy reach of the homes of the applicants. Nothing 
should be done to relax the tics that, bind man to 
man in the village community, and in this wav to pio- 
mote the growth of a v.-igrant pojuilation. The work 
offered was not to be entrusted to contractors ; it .should 
be of a useful kind, suitable lor unskilled hand.s, sneh as 
stone-breaking, earthworks, kc,: the ta.sk e.xpccfed of 
each labourer was to be about 75 per cent, of that done 
in ordinary times. 'J'he wages to lie given should be such 
as vvould procure an allowance of food sufficient to main- 
taiii life and health, usuall}’^ fixed at a pound and half 
grain daily for an adult male, the allowance for w'oruen 
and children being ju'oportionately le.ss. To each sv'stcm 
of works a hospital was to be attached. So much for that 
portion of the distressed population who weie capable 
of work. incapable dest itute, the poor-hou.se 

system, which in previous famines hud broken down on 
trial, was to be restricted to mendicants and tramps. 
Out-door relief w'as to be given fn each village ; the bead* 


men being entrusted, under proper supervision, with the 
distiibution of deles of grain. 

inally, the very irnpoi-tant question of land revenue 
was not left untouched. I’lic Commissioners exjilaiti 
that the settlement being usually made for long periods, 
upon an avernge between good and bad years, the levenue 
should lie paid in bad and good ) ears alike. Tlii.s princi- 
ple, however, they say, does not apply to yeais of extra- 
ordinary rboiight. “ The true principle on which leniency 
should he .shown is this : that nobody should bo foieed iti 
such eases to ho now in orvler to [lav the land revenue, 
bin. that all who can pay it without borrowing should do 
so ’ 

I hey ob.'erve that when the pioprietor has any suiqlns 
Clop, the high prices prevailing in famine veai.s will 
enable him to pay the revenue. Enqiiiiy mu.st be made 
vvlielhfM- there is a surplus or not. It must be seen to that 
whatever relief mav be given to the lamlovvner is passed 
on to his tenant, lleliet must, in mo.st e.v.ses, be suspen- 
sion, not remi.ssion, of levenue. When interest is exacted 
lor arrears it is not lc» exceed one anna per inpeo, i e., 61 
per cent. 

lb icily. Ilipse are the line- on \vhi(*h for the last Iwontv- 
live veais' the Indian Goveirimerit lias been proceeding in 
times of iamine. Regarded as a policy for the i-elicf of 
di.stMs*i, e\cMy one must admit that it is caieful, consider- 
ate ami humane. It is analogous in many res])cef.s lo 
tlic policy adopted dining Ihe r.ianeashiie cotton famine 
ol 1864, vvhtn once tlic udminislratois of r elief had shaken 
off (ho oppiobrions and o))pies.sive rostiaints of the Eng- 
lish lN)oi l.nw'. But tbcie is a fuiulamenlal diffeienee 
between (be two eases wbieli it i.s wi*ll to examine.* Wlicn 
tlie .'Vtneiiea.n war endcil, the cotton famine ceased, and 
Lanca'^hiic enteud on an iinbioken peiiod of piosperity. 
But in India, bard iiprin the end of one famine, f(jllow's 
tin* beginning o( anotlier Thickly si'alteied tbioiigh 85 
goodyea].saie the 24 vears of dishess. We .searcli tlie 
pages of the Iamine ('ommission foi' projiosals to lender 
the Indian population more capable of making sucli pio- 
visiori dining years of plenty as shall enable them to fide 
over tlM*>e leeiiiiing’ veais of scaieity ; but we .search in 
vain. M it h the pi oblem of lighleniiig the burden of lax- 
ation, a problem in viting rc<luctiori of oiir enormoii.s ex- 
pondituio, civil and military, it was not tlicii.s to deal. 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 

fn an article in the Jannarv number of Ihe 
Inipcrml and Asiatic Qaarieehf lievieiv^ Sir William 
AWdrlerhiirn draws attenlion In the previous dis- 
cussion on the subject, and in a very opportune 
inaniuu’ sugge.sts Ibat the (’onftTence now’ silling 
at Calculta must be guidi d in the main b}' two 
important official despatches on Ihe question, 
namely, (1) the despatch of May Bl, 188-f, from 
lire A^iceroy in Council to the. Becretary of IStale 
for Jndia, in which the establishment of a pioneer 
hank wa.s proposed ; and (2; the reports of Mr. 
Nicholson, of the Madras Civil Service, who in 
1S92 WHS ])laced on special duty for the purpose 
of inquiring into the possibility of introducing a 
system of agricultural or other land banks. The 
scheme of the Hon. Mr. Nicholson is very briefly 
told. He is fully aware tliat no general scheme 
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is possible} for tlie^ uliole oP India. IPtbo 
proposal is to ba woiked at ail. jiractical ex- 
prriiiients must be made in diltereni [irovincrs, and 
Jei^islalioii must be directed to loslerin" and 
de\e!oj)in^ the special methods fouinl loeally 
availajjle. To those wlio labour under t lu* d(‘lu>ion 
that (ioveiTiment must find an all-embraein!^ sclnime 
by Mliich land and a,L,o‘icnit ural banks must be made 
to spring up tbrougliout the land, Mr. Nicholson's 
answer is straight. Jfe d<*clares that no such lbini( 
is possible ; that no such tliinj^ has e\er succeeded 
in Europe or e!st‘\\ lier(‘, and that tbonjrb from the 
time ol t rederick lb(‘ (treat, hundreds of cul-and-dry 
schemes hav(} been jiropo^ed. not one ol* them have 
been found to im w oikal)l<}. The best \}ay, ac- 
cordifig to the Hon. Mr. N'ieholson, to estidiliMi 
agricultural and land i)an!\s. is for people to <u*eat(* 
local “ Nidhis'and Funds’* and f(H* th<} (io\(u-n' 
menfc to give all lln* helj) it can to fnriher their 
inh‘n*sts. the inillative must come from tin} 
pt'oplo thtuus(‘lves, and lhi‘ ( lov ernment must. gi\<‘ 
a sympathetic and idfective siipjiort tothem.^Tlu‘ 
Jlon, Mr. Nudiolson’s chief hope li(>s in the work 
of icformers and enthusiasts among the Indians 
themselves, men of tin} ty])e of Hail'feisiUi in (»er- 
inany and Liizzatti in Ifaly, “u ho believe in banks, 
and in the ivdorm of riu’al e,redil. who seriously in- 
terested in the i‘conomic and moral advancement of 
of tin* i*yols. who dwtdl amongst them and are of 
th(} people, .and y(d by their intelligence, presci- 
ence and ent*rgy^ are ahfive the p('o[)l(*.“ And he 
conchuk's by' saying that the wliol(‘ of hi.-* n-port 
might be .sumiiu'd up in the two words : “ Find 
Kailleisaui ! Tin; ju actie.il recomimuidat ions of i\tr. 
Nicholson amount, I iierefore, to this : 1 n ea(}li pro- 
vince find pioneei’s for the work among Indians of ex- 
perience and public spirit; get tlnun lo establi‘«li 
exjieriftiental banks suited to the local needs of the 
cultivators, and give to these ]»ioneer enterpris(*s 
tijl reasonable ?Slat<‘ support, whetlier b*gi.slati\(‘. 
administrativt; or financial. JSomuch for t he elTorts 
made by ]\Li\ Xicliolson for the e-stablishment of 
agri(;ultural banks, and we must not conet-rn our- 
selves now’ witJi the reas(uis that led to the rejec- 
lion of bis propo.sals by the local (Jovernment. 
We may refer, however, to a similar effort mad(}in 
the Bombay Presidency. About the year ]87*‘> 
tlie condition of the J)ecca?i ryots became very 
deplorable, lie bad become dee[)]y* indebted, and 
bad tbrow^n himself absolutely at the mercy of the 
sowcars. The condition of the ])i>cc;iii ryot 
appealed alike to the people and the ofliciuls. and, 
accordingly, in Poona, a centre of grand intellec- 
tual activity, a movement was initiated to im- 
prove the then disastrous condition of the Deccan 
I’yot. 


-\fter caieful inquiries a committee of leading 
non-ollicial gentlemen formulated a .«cheme for the 
estahlishimujt of an agricultural bank. The ryot 
seemed to ba\ e w elcomed the proposal ; the co- 
o‘)t*rafioii of tbi‘ village money-lenders was assured. 
The then Collector ot J*oona ]}ri‘.«ided at the public 
mei'ting called to discuss the (jiiestion. and after 
considerable delibeiation, I'esoliitions were unani- 
mously pass(‘d lor tb(} establisbiiKMit of an agricul- 
tural bank. dames Fergusson. tlu^tlieiAf overnor 
of Bombay, supported the sclieme, Tiie scheme 
also received the immediate and sympathetic atten- 
tion (d tiord Hipon, tin* then \ iceroy”, and JSir 
Fvelyan Ikiring (afterwai-ds Lord (.Tomer) who 
was then b'inance iMini‘«ter to tin* (lovernment of 
India. An imjiortant (b*spatcb was sent by the 
(»ov(‘rnnn‘rit of India to tin} Bombay (Government, 
(‘xpiessing .symjjatby with, and approval of, 
the proposals in the main subject to certain 
conditions'. The ( lovei'iiment of India was 
willing to appoint a Commission for the 
ii(piidation ol tin* Heccaii Ityots. Debts, and 
w<*re willing to advance in the lirst instance ca.sh 
to the extent of (H lakhs necessary for tin* com- 
posilion of tin* debts. As regards the bank, they 
were willing to remit a part of the stamp duty 
in do<Miment-< and court-lees in suits, and 

they wouhl concede lothe bank the privilege of 
recovering its advance through the revenue oHicers 
as arn'arh of revenin*. I>ut, while granting these 
concessions, tlio Coverniuent of India were carelul 
to explain that similar privileges would not ueces- 
sariJv be granted lo otlnu’ similar banks. The 
Ptnniabank was, in fact, treated as a pioneer enter- 
prises tin} object b(*ing to make a practical e.xperi- 
inent in a limited area, with the hope that if the 
system was succes.sful it would, with the ne- 
evssary modifications, spread wherever n(*e(Ied, 
and, to use the words of the despatch, “prove 
of incalculable benefit to the whole country.'’ 
In conclusion, the (jovernment of India stated 
that they attached very great importance to 
the e.xperiment, and asked the Ilombay (Govern- 
ment to uiKb'rtake the working of the mea- 
sure. In reply the Bombay (Government stated 
their willingness lo give the scheme a trial. In 
this way, after no little labour and negotiation, 
every interest and eveiy authority in India had 
been hrougbl into .substantial agreement as to 
the m{*rit of tin* scdieme. And the memorable 
despatch of >May .‘U, ls84, signed by the Viceroy 
and bis colleagues, was forwarded to England, 
setting forth fully the circumstances of the 
case, and asking the sanction of the Secretary 
of Stale to the proposed experiment. “ AVe 
are anxious,” they said, “ to give effect to a scheme 
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which wc believe to be a(lvoc{i1(‘d on purely disin- 
terested grounds, which can, nnd(T the ex])eri- 
iiiental conditions pi‘o}K)feed, be carel'idly watched, 
and which is likely, it’ Micce.s&tul, to be productive 
of much benelit to the country.*’ Here we have 
to ])a use and slate in one word that the whole 
thing had to tall through owing to the action ot 
the {Secretary ot State for India. And so the 
benevolent ettorts ot Mr. Xicholson in Madr.is 
and ot Sir William AVedderbnrn and the (rovern- 
ment ot Bombay and the Im])erial Go\JMnment 
have not been able to accomplish their object. It 
is to be hoped that in the committee which is now' 
sitting at Calcutta, ^Fr. Xichol.‘'on will persevere 
with his wonted industry and sympathy with the 
Indian ryot, and, with the help ot his colleagues 
troni the other Pr(*sidencies, see that .soiiielliing 
practical is done. 

0 

THE AOVAITA TEACHING OF THE VEDANTA- 
Last month we gave a summary oF L)r. Cooper’s 
objections to the teaching ot Ad\aitism. .Mr. JJ. 
V. Nanjiindaiya, m.a., meets in the num- 

ber ot the ClirUium Vollctje Magazine the objec- 
tions. 

The A^edanta, according to Dr. Cooper, teaches 
the identity ot the individual soul with JJrahma. 
In postulating an identity we imply that both 
are equally valid ways ot apprehending the same 
thing in ditterent a.spects ot thought. In t’ a 
A'edanlic doctrine there is no such identity made 
out about the relation between Brahma and the 
soul. It asserts that the individual soul l)as not 
the same reality as Brahma, the only higlujst re- 
ality. One only without a second. 

As to the objection that the facts of experience 
are against the oneness of the individual and the 
universal soul, it is no objection as all “ our experi- 
ence being derived from the sphere of Maga caii- 
Jiot be applied to Brahma which is in the region 
of reality.*’ 

Maga is better translated as j)henomenal appre- 
luuision than as illusion. The existence of a 
phenomenal world no more shows that Brahma is 
a liar than the existtMice of pain proves that he 
is a tyrant or the inequality of fortune, that he is 
impotent. 

In raising the question wlict her the lower animals, 
plants, and inanimate objects arc Brahma, Dr. (’ooper 
ignores the fact that the Vedantin is concerned more with 
what Brahma is than with what these Ghjcct.s aie ; and 
so far from saying thjit Ramaswami i.s Bralimsi, he would 
say that Ramaswami (as we understand him) is not 
Brahma. In regard to the next ‘ flitliculty ’ also Dr. Coo- 
per similarly misses tlie mark. If femr playcr.s are engaged 
in a game of whist, they are moving in tlie phenomenal 
world, subject t « its limitaljors. Why slionhi jt 


follow that for the sake of over-reacliing their follows and 
.spoilisig the ze.st of the game, they should he suddeijy 
tiansportfd to a Itigher sphere and he endowed with an 
intuitive knowledge .>f the otliei’s hands ? If thoy were 
.so cairied aAvny, the cards and the plajers would nil melt, 
into nolhingne.ss (ns mere })h(*nomenn) and the ]»lavers 
W'ould pKjhahly enro nothing hu' whisr, or si-paiate r.oii- 
seiou.-^tie.s.-'. Indeed, J)r. (!«ioper himself secmis toa<lmit 
the inapplicnhilil y of the ohjeidion when he remarks that 
“ this, we may suppose, is part of the illusion.'’ 

'J’he next didicnlty started is the in(■onsi^teney of 
making lhahma both //irf/tntn and Kmjumi. When Brahnra 
is suppose<l to he the only existerrt being, it is not accurate 
to apply ‘ before and ‘ after ’ to him. 'Fhat lie is sagutta 
cm 1)6 .sai«l of him only in a phenomenal sense. As 
ahsriliit.e being, he i-v ahvay.s, unchaitgeil itr.d tinchattge- 
able. Tlir-,is e<plicitly stated to he the doctrine of San- 
karacharya. 

As fotlui teaching being un wort liy nf God and 
degrading objection doi‘s not deserve serious notice. 
Truth bus to he faced and man need not expect 
the world to he fashioned to suit lri.s tastes. What 
is there degrading in the Wdantic teaching ? 'The 
Brhle says (rod madt; irian in his own image. The 
Adviiitin looks from tlie other end and says that 
this divine image is tin* universal spirit pervading 
the world. 

SAVAGES AND CRIMINALS 

Forms the subject of an intere.sting article in 
the last number of the H<nnmiifar} nf. Tin* writer, 
Professor Ferrers, siipposi's that crime is ‘*tlie 
atavistic rcsurrLnjtion of a condition of things that 
is the normal one during the first barbaric periods 
of the Iiistory of mankind.*' 

Among Ihotjo who base been guilty of the most .serious 
otfences, certain moial charjmteiistics aie met with, that 
sjnn to be p>culiur to the p.sycliology of the savage and 
b.irbai ian, and lender him a being in wdiom atavi.sin re- 
produces certain cliai aeteri.st ic.*., which evolution has by 
now cau.scd to disap[(oar, of the mind of civiliicd man. 
These atavistic charactei istics of the criminal are, in my 
opinion, htr'ipritg for ivnrh and nupnlftire/a-sfi. 

In support of this the writer (piotes from 
various authors ])assages fully proving the truth 
of the Pn)fessor*.s contention. Then he proceed.s 
to remark : 

Kow the.se .same cliaractcristics are met with among 
«iriiiiiiials who have hvHm guilty of .serious olfeiice.-s, 
e.-^pecially among those whom Jioinhroso has calKxi 
horn crinnniilK. 'J’iic latter aie jirincipally la/y and im- 
pulsive, like savages. Lomhro.so has studied a great 
iiumherof muidercrs and thieves whose perversity wa-s 
such as to point to their having been born criminals, 
and has found that tlie majority were eccentric men of an 
extraordinary irritability which a tiiile sulHoed to change 
into impulsive actions ; that they were men of the most 
capricious temper, irritated against thein.selves and others, 
by turns gay and depresserl without any reason, and ready 
to pass without any cau.se from one state toanotlier. Many 
of them -especially thieves -confessed that the idea of theft 
almost always occuried to them unexpectedly, at tlie 
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sight of some article, and so forcibly that they almost 
felt obliged to ]mt their thoiigiita into immedjate exccu- 
lion. Esquirol, the (“clebrated Kiosicli psychial list, had 
noticed in many miirdereis as far back as the. beginning 
of the centuiy “a taciturn, melanc.holy, vaiiable and 
impetuous cliaiacter." Addocq, tlui ct*lebrat*^d clnel of the 
French police, obscived an extiaoi dinary Icxity in tliit\cs 
wliich leads them to say all they think, and they can 
often not refrain from ie\ealing the ciimcs they have 
committed or the phuis they are meditating. 

At the same time, imjailsiveiiess in cnminals i.^. aetom- 
])anied by laziness, vvhicli is peihaps their chief ehaiae- 
teri.'^tic. In some recent statistics made in Geimany, 
Sieliait found that among 3,181 prisoncis almost half tlie 
nninber-wi:;., 1,347- haci a honor of woik, and 962 of 
these weic thieves. This confiiins Vidoeq's wools: “ The 
thieves are incapable ot anylliing which ealU for eneigy 
or as.siduity ; they cannot do anything except steal.” 

What is alavislic is not so nmch the tendency 
to commit or other as inability for methodical 
work added to im])iilsiven<iss. Tlie mind of the 
criminal has not ])roper]y diAelopiul throiigli soin(‘ 
(Udici<*ncy, original or ac(|iiired. It is, therefore, in- 
capable of actpiiriiig tbal self-control and taste 
for methodical work cbaract eristic of the civilised 
man. Hence tlie importance of training in the 
Keformatories criminal youths to regular habits of 
work, (ireat are the saving virtues of work, of 
methodical work. 

The habit of methodical work vvhich disciplines all the 
violent passions of man may easily be accjuiiod hymen 
who aie noimal or even a lilth^ degenerate, if education 
is begun early ; above all, if the youth has the example 
of woik constantly befoie his eyes. It i.s difliciilt, on the 
other liand, when, an account of unfortunate circum- 
stances, the youth grows up in idleness, because the far- 
ther advaneed a man is in years, the haidei it boeomes to 
train iiirii to work. I’bis is, tlieiefoie, the iirineipal form 
of social intiuenee on crime, because our stale of soeiety 
has unfoitunalely notyct stioceedcdin [irovidiiigcvcty one, 
as it ought, witli an eliieaeious training to w'oik; it aban- 
dons many young men to idleness, tlius reducing them ar- 
tificially the state of .sav ages and hat bai ians, exposing 
them to the lisk of becoming criminals in one way or 
another. This proves how good an i<h'a it was whieh 
directed the organization of the «tate lleformatory at 
Klmiia^ wdiere the young criminals are carefully trained 
to w'ork ; to tiaimfonn the semi- barbarians, idle and im- 
pulsive, into .self-conti oiled, haid-vvoiking men, with 
definite moral ideas. And it jirove.s how mistaken and 
absurd a sy.stem that of cellular contineuient is which is 
prevalent in Europe, by means of wdiich criminals who.se 
worst moral defect is laziness are supposed to be reform- 
ed by condemning them to inactivity for years within a 
narrow cell, and to the compulsory toipor of long dav.s 
passed in a small room, either thinking of nothing at all. 
or thinking of new crimes to be committed as soon as 
their terra of imprisonment shall have expired. 

0 

THE NATIONAL M3YEMENT IN M jDERN EUROPE- 
Professor K. yunclara Paman w'hose name is 
Tamiliar to all inaga/.ine-readers in South India, con- 
[ribute^ia thoughtful paper on the suhjVc^ to Ibe 




November nuinher of the JAnf/m- Ihvkw. The pru- 
fe.ssor hegin.s by pointing out the (lilV(U*ence in the 
social form of life between the Ancient and the 
^Mediaeval civilizafion. Ivin.ship is tlie basis of 
of the ancient and religious faith the basis of 
inoderii, society.*’ IVut so tlie idea of modern 
Eumjiean sociidy, tlie essential bond of union in 
which is the feeling of common interestsand rights 
of a group of men. This piinciple, the professor 
contends, is the dii-ect nvsult of the decadence of 
religious faith and of the old ideal of duty for 
duty’s .sake wlihdi. again, was the product of re- 
ligions inspiration. This seiitiinentof nationality is 
di.sti net from the princ.iph^ of the Sovereignty of 
tlie People cc., the jniiiciple of popular control in 
the nianagenierit ot local and central (lovernment 
and the princijde of personal lil>erty which gives 
men “perfect fna-dom of action to settle their 
ow n status in vsoeial and economic life.” We see 
the spirit of nationality working only “ wlieii the 
feeling of comiiuin raee actuates a community, not 
only in ivinli'ring obedience to the laws andfiovern- 
ment of a stale, but in practising the utmost 
vigilance of exertion and sidf-denia), even to the 
extent ol shedding its life-blood in times of crisis 
and danger.’' T'be professor then jiroceeds to review, 
in a concise manner, tlie conditions and influences 
under which the sentiment of nationality has been 
hroiiglit into existenct* and devidoped in modern 
Eiirojie and argues that in France, in 8pain, in 
(Termany, in Italy, in (ireece, and in Hungary, the 
stifling inlliience of foreign interference hks in 
spired national awakening. It is further pointed out 
that till* luNtory of every national movement in 
J^iUrope ill w liicli the spirit of nationality lias worked 
w ith benetir. teaches live lessons : J . Acquisition and 
growl li of national wealth wdiicli is indispensable 
to the iiiainteiiunce of the spirit of patriotic fervor. 

The creation or improvement of a vernacular 
language and literature which has been one of the 
chiefest devices of national leaders to gain the 
support of 1 heir counlrymen in their struggle for 
liberty. The d isappeii ranee of tlie people has always 
moreorless .synch roni.sed w illi that of their language 
and literature. 3. Keiiovation of the martial spirit 
of the people and the efi’ective introduction of 
military refnrms? “An unwarlike people liave iio- 
>'here been a great power for good or evil among 

human societievS- (liven the virtue of heroic 

courage in war and the genius for military or- 
ganisation, we have one of the most essential 
requisites for making a living nation.’’ 4. The 
benefit of foreign help : no national state has 
been founded without a slruggle ; the military and 
financial resources of subject populations and states 
are jfo inadequate that they can easily be ovef'* 
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thrown by the superior forces of tlie supreme 
power, and in sucli cases ‘'weJind that, subject- 
states and p(‘ople luivc had recourse to foreign lielp 
and have undergone sacrifices in order to secuie 
such he]]).'* “}. Leaders are wanted who can 
accomplish all these works, who can maintain the 
eflicicjicy of the organised nation-stale, to secure 
for their community a place of honor and import- 
ance among the powers of tin* world. AVhai is 
required of him who would shine as such will h(‘ 
best given in the profesM)r*s own words: — 

If it is not possible for us to asoei tain by w hat ex]>ci iinen- 
tal processes we can prodiu'c eat I'.adeis of men when- 
ever wo w'OuUl like to have them, wo can at least ohseiwe 
and analyse the dial actcii'^tic'' oi the men to whom it 
lia.s been given to do gio.it things foi humanity byway 
of illuminating their minds, inspiiing thoir coiisci<*nccs 
or eiiridiing them wiili an ample ondownment ol the 
means and materials which are needed for the ciij«)\- 
meiit of peace and plenty on earth. These ehaiaole:- 
i.'stie.s may be summed up in two o'oid.s, - eultiiie 
and character. What is culture? Various delinilions 
have been given, butilwullhe w'dl, iiistea<l of indul- 
ging in vague genoialities, to seek out the vi.>^ible maiks 
by which we can distinguish the man of real eultine 
from liim who bus none or is nieiely a siinulaeruin. To 
bo able to understand one’s epoch, to believe in piogie.s.s 
and to he always ready mantully to hear one’s jiart in 
active life -that is real cuKuie. And, then, as toehaiac- 
tc'r, it may he summed up as eonsisling in indeiiendenee of 
all siniNtei inllnences, and in honest, unwaveiing enthusi- 
asur for all that makes for progie-'^.s in fiecdom and peace. 

Q 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE: THINKER OR RHAPSOPIST? 

licnri Ligbtcnbcrgcr writes an nppreeiati\c 
notice^ of the (ferinan w'riter w lio died receiilly 
aft-er eleven years' conlinement in a Mad-liouse. 
Opinions are divided about the merits of \ietzsclie. 
Some there ai'e who regard Iiitn as the most 
powerful tliiiiber that (fermany has produced after 
iScliopenluiiier, as the apostle of a new religion, as 
a superior genius who hud a profound knowledge 
of the human heart, a strenuous advocate of the 
cult of force. To others he appeared as the author 
of incoherent and mad fantasies, as the mo.st 
dangerous representative of modern decadence, of 
intellectual and moral anarchism, which, as a virus, 
eats into and dissolves the social organism. As it is 
too early for any delinilive judgment on the value of 
Nietzsche’s work, the writer attempts to bring out 
certai?! tendencies of his teaching and to show 
what tliere is in liis ideas or personality to charm 
or to provoke liis reader.^. 

To take liim on the negative side of liis teaching, 
Nietzsche pushes to the logical extreme the sceptic 
and pessimistic tendencies of the time. All philo- 
sophers from Plato to Kant have been telling us 
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that we can have only a phenomenal know ledge of 
the t*xlt‘rnal reality, that we ean never know it as 
it is in itsell independent of the forms of sensi- 
bility and ol r(*ason. IS' ietzsclie goes further. lie 
is ojiposed to the iio.siting of a real world as differ- 
ent from th(‘ world of appearance, of the thing 
/nr •<(!, as diffenuit Irom ])lieuomena. AVe are in- 
capable, accoiding to him, of affirming, even of 
conceiving, that there exists .something out- 
side t be woi-ld of pei‘ce|)ti(>ris, outside the world 
of representations. Tbe “ thing in itstdf ’’ ap- 
pears to 111 in to be a feeble and metajibysical 
echo of tlu‘ notion of a living (lod, and there is 
as little reality in the copy as in the original. 
Tw o supreme' eon viet ions remained for our century, 
faith in tlie absolute value of duty and faith in the 
absolute value of truth and intellectual .sinc.erity. 
\«>w, Nietz.scbe calls in question tbe.se two .sup- 
remii values of our “ table of valiu's." For liPc^ to 
develop and jirosper. for the man-plant to throw 
forth lieautiful and vigorous shoots, evil is a.s 
n{*eessary us good, lie as neiH*,ssary as truth. Tluj 
pas-xions e, lapsed gemu’ally as ( 3 vil, cruelty, hatred, 
de^p^)tic vioh'iice are as neci'ssary for the^ devi'lop- 
iiu'iit of biimanit} and produce as fine things as 
the most renowiu'd virliu's, gooflness, pity, humil- 
it}'. Lies and errors ans eijually bi'iieticent. and 
tlie philosopher wlioaims to d(*stroy illusions, aims 
at the aiiniliilaLion of life, ^riuis it would appear 
NietZ'clu* is a thorough-going nihilist. ILidestroy.s 
all the beliefs which have u]) to now sustained and 
eoiis-oled liumanity. lie dmiies th(‘ existence of 
(iod. a Jleyond, the (lood, the True, the Ideal. 
Jle is a pes.simist who .seex- the whole world 
travailing and groaning. No happiiie.ss at all for 
man. History is only a brutal and odiou.s non- 
sense, civili.sation a hideous tyranny which causes 
the prosperity and well-being of a feeble few’ at 
the expenses of the misery and oppression of a 
multitude of the disinherited. 

What then is the conclusion of Nietzsche ? Ls 
Nirvana the goal of humanity ? Is the will to live 
to be aniiihilated ? Is all creation and life a huge 
mistake. 

The I'lTop in e.slimating the w’ortli of man and 
man’s life rises from our adopting a scale valuation 
outMde of man himself, lie is judged according 
as he con.secrates himself to the service of (lod, as 
he realise.s in hiuivSelf the good and tlu3 true. An 
idctal is put foiwvard and life is pronounced a fail- 
ure becau.<e the ideal is not I’ealised. Life, says 
Nietzsche, has no need of justification. The disea.sed 
and the degenerate and disinherited naturally 
seek death. Nothing more h'gitimate, nothing bet- 
ter. If they want to die, let them die, give them a 
push forward, if need be, to the tomb, As to the 
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men of healthy and robust minds and bodies, let 
them live, let them seek the i-iohest and the most 
intense life. They area law nnto tliemselves, they 
are the creators of values. The world as a wcn ld 
is a formless mass, a senseless chaos. It is man 
that gives it significance. The supreme value jiy 
which we estimate th<‘ jirice of life are not out- 
side of us; This is the teaching of the pro«<t* |)oem 
Zaraihns/ia. In the over-man is symbolised the 
man emancipated from tlie ancient, table of values,’ 
the man who recognises himself as the creator of 
values for whom tlie supreme law is self-realisation. 
God may be no mori*, but the o\er-mnn is a reality, 
and man can find in himselfsuflicicMit living force and 
strength of w 111 to give himself a sense of life. Jf life 
isan (‘vil the supreme duty is not ninuncialion and a 
cowardly escape from it. Man is a courageous anim.il 
and to suffer lii.s strength is e«]ual. fJ(* acc<‘pts his 
role as a player of the game with Chance and braves 
losses or gaiirs the stake of life. 

Another idea of Mietzsche is that of an Kteniiul 
Keturn, The world is perhaps an endless circle. 
I have perhaps lived a thousand times and .shall 
p(‘rhaps live a thousand more. AVhat a frightful 
])rosj)t‘ct to tliose who Iiate their simple life here! 
How inebriating the tboiigbt to tli<‘ orurmati who 
enjoys the infinite spUmdour of a life of eternal 
youth and fruitfulness ! 

** The pity of it was the tt'ncher of the cult of force 
or energy was far from bi'ing anyway like the 
overman whom he descrilx'd. If \ietzsche had 
be(‘n a strong and triumphant overman of insolent 
health and of inttdlec^tual and jihysical vigour w(* 
might instinctively revolt from such teaching. 
Only a man wlu) has siiifered as Xictzscdie has 
siiifered has the right; perhaps, of preaching such 
a doctrip^^ without bidng accused of insensibility 
and hardness of heart. 

THE PEKING LEGATIONS- 

Tlie Dec(?mber number of the (JosmojmJiifui 
contains a graphic and clear-cut account of the 
Besieged Peking ]a‘gation.s, which gives a bird’s-eye 
viinv of the unprecedented occurrences at IVking 
in summm’, last year. Tin* contribution which is 
from the pen of Sir Robert Hart was also sent for 
publication in the Fortnighihj^ London. Detailing 
the circumstances that led to the attempt on the 
part of the Boxers to strengthen Cliina, to fright- 
en foreigners out of the country, to free the place 
from the influence of a foridgn cult, the writer argmvs 
that the Boxer movement was the product of official 
inspiration, the outcome of either foreign Jidvice or 
the study of Foreign methods; it was patriotic in 
origin and Justifiable in much that it aimed at. The 


lawless and anti-foreign acts of the Chinese move- 
ment are not meaningless, foreign Missionaries 
have been murdereil ; Christian communities have 
been massacred ; the property of the Natives 
de.stroyed ; foreign legations, sacred in the e)es of 
law', humiliated ; foreign buildings and their con- 
tents, legations, private esfabhshmenis, churches, 
ft celem have been wan! only destro\ed by lire. Lii 
the first place repanilion must be made and com- 
pensation obtained lor all these and tlicir recur- 
rence prevented. The next question to be settled 
))y the tivaty powers is how to makepeace — China 
is evidently at war with all— and what conditions 
tr> impo.s(* t(> safeguard the future. 1'here is a 
choice between three courses ; (Ij Partition ; (2) 
change of dynasty ; patching up the Manchoo 
rub*. Tin* first (‘ourse can never be expected to be 
a final s(‘ttl(MU(‘nt, with such an enormous po- 
pulation; there will lie unrest and unhappiness, 
and the aspiration of tlie Chinese will run 
through all succeeding generations and assert 
itself when the time comes. As to setting 
up a new dynasty, there is no man of mark 
whom all Ciiina would accept ; and for a dynasty 
to he established by a concert of foreign powers 
wHmld be an ear-mark of weakness and disgrace 
for ever and alter. As to the third plan, the re- 
cognition of the present d\ nasty would be the 
easiest solution for all the powers. But “the 
possible flight of tl)t‘ court may, liow ever, intro- 
duce a new element and require yet another arran- 
gement.'’ At all events it must he borne in mind 
that tlie present epi.sode is the key-note of the 
future history of the, Lmi- East. ITie Chinese feeling 
‘‘ (Tiina for llie (Tiinese and out witli tlie foreig- 
nm-.s,’* and the contempt of (’hina for foreign insti- 
tutions have been national, and in dealing with 
national facts national feeling.s must be recognised. 
In the case of China, treaty intercourse has rather 
deepened the aforesaid feelings and the future will 
not l)e uniriflenced by them. And what about tln^ 
foreigners and the future tliat is referred to ? 

Ttie old pr(»veib .says that. “ too inuiiy cooks spoil the 
bioth”;k*t us hope thattlic settlement of tins momen- 
tous intei national question will not suffer from the niim- 
her of Poweis that must have a say in it or from the 
number of considerations negotiators must face. 

What has happened has bien llie logical effect of pie- 
vious doing.s, Europe has not been ungenerous in her 
treatment of Uhina, but, even so, has wounded her ; a 
more laetfnl, lea.sonahle .Mid consistent conise might 
|>o.ssihly have pioduced better results, but in no ca.se could 
foreigners expect to maintain forever their extra territor- 
ialized status and the various con'mercial .stipulations 
China had concealed to force. As to tlie future, it must bo 
coiife.ssed tliat the Chine.se so far have ri«>t shone as 
.soldiers : hut there are brave men among them and their 
number \viU increa.sc. If the China of to-day did not 
hesitate on the 19th of June to throw down the glove 
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to a dozen treaty powers, is the China of a hundred years 
hence less likely to do so ? 

Of course, common sense may keep China from initi- 
ating an aggressive policy antifiom going to extremes; 
but foreign dictation must some day cease and loieign- 
ers some day go, and the episode now called attention 
to i.s to-day’s hint to the future. 

THE DANGER TENDENCY IN BRAIN STUDY- 

The largest-suuled of men complained that he 
was tainted by professionalism, that hi.s soul was 
subdued to what it worked in. P.sychologists by 
profession are not proof against such a taint, ^fr. 
A. C. Jirown warns them against the danger and 
shows how’ they might keep themselres from being 
thoroughly dehumanized. 

The first obvious danger tlint brain study expo- 
ses one to, is the tendency to mal(*nali.«!m and irre- 
ligion. J3ut religion is so much a matter of tem- 
perament that we may dismiss this danger as of no 
great importance. “ The real dangiu* to the enthu- 
siastic student of psychology is a constantly|iiicraes- 
ing and absorbing inner life in distinction from the 
practical outer life,” 

|.< The distinction between the practical man an«l 
the self-anatomist is a commonly understood one. 
They two are apt to misunderstand one another. 
“The business man is apt to regard the tbinloM- as 
an idle u.seless dreamer, while the thinker cordially 
returns this flattery by mentally placing the bu.si- 
ness man as a hustling Philistine.” 

The psychologist from instinct, choice and habit tends 
alway.s to the world of introspection and analysis in 
distinction from the world of action. Nowadays, in 
every well-equipj)cd psychological lal>oiatorv, the 
experimenter has many enrious ifKstrumeiits at his 
disposal. With these he can measuie the rapidity 
of thought the intensity of emotion, or a ner\o 
vibration, as a sensory imago is being flaslicd upon 
the cerebrum. Or his experiments may lead him into the 
subtler mental phenomena of telepathy, hypnotism, and 
clairvoyance, which are lecognizcd by leading scientists 
as genuine, through yet un.satisfactorily explained facts. 
While the charm of the study, like the elYcct of a 
stimulating but insidious drug whose reaction is apt to be 
depressing, grows constantly by these expeiiments, it 
tends to di aw the student more and more away fioina 
healthy, practical oulcr life into an intense inner life. 
As he trie.s to analyze, day by day, “ the .stream of con- 
sciousness,’’ the peculiar seciuence of thoughts called 
rea.soning, the p.sychology of the smile or the tear, and 
these analyses yield no positive results, he learns to dis- 
credit himself as a thinker, and unconsciously, from veiy 
habit, to measure and label him.self as an emotional 
being. 

This same habit of introspective analysis is 
equally destructive of the development of tlie emo- 
tional side of man’s nature. The psychologic habit 
may result in a certain process of dehumanization. 

As the lawyer carries his legal, the theologian 
the theological and the scientist the scientific bend 


of mind in everything, the psychologist comes to 
regard his fellows, quite naturally, as a subject 
for introspective study and dissection. 

Where the casual observer notes the spirituality 
intelligence, or grossness of the expression, the psycholo- 
gist resol vc.s this general expression into its pliy.sieal ele- 
ments and tries to trace, as far as possible, these physical 
elements to their metaphysical .souroe.s. The lines of the 
face, the pose of the head, the turn of the neck, the steady 
or shifting gaze, the lift, or droop of the eyelid, the peculiar 
gesture, the slow or ready play of facial muscles— seeming 
trifles in themselves— are all, to the siipeicrilical 
psychologist, outward and rarelv mistaken symbols of 
habitual, mental^ emotional and sensational processes. 
Thu.s he u.ses the outer, visible man as a sort of index 
to discover the inner, invisible man— the real man 
himself. 

Hut these peculiar proce.sses of scientific investigation 
are, to a great extent, processes of separation from his 
fellow-beings, who are thus studied, analyzed, eiiticizcd, 
apjiroved, or found wanting as if the subject of such 
analysis were a totally dillerent species of being. And 
so human nature, in letaliation, asit wore for this practical 
d<‘sertioii of his kind, loves to take revenge upon the 
make of himamoihid Jfamht or a sad 
while like the mvl Ideal Kronns, who devouicd his 
own otTs})iing, he is compelled, by unrelenting habit to 
analyze Ids veiy moibidness and sadne.ss. 

T(> coiintenict this tendcnioy to morbid introspec- 
tion, there must be cultivation of some persiiit 
which will take the man out of himself, travel, 
active part in business and tlie like. 

Thus it is, perhaps, that Dr. W'dr Mitchell has become 
well-known in litciatnic; that Dr. Hammond jilied the 
literary pen ; that Dr. Koyco, of Haivard has vviitton 
novels ; that Piesident Schurmaii of (’oinell has tempoia- 
lily laid aside his ineiaphysical studies for an aid.ivc pub- 
lic life ; that Dr Virchow turns fiom cellular pathology 
to those ulti a-libeial speeches which keep (reimany ram- 
p:int;tliat Professor Lomhroso has varied his stu<ly of 
criminals and the disseclion of criminals’ brains by his 
expel icncos as an army surgeon. Those who hold pio- 
minent chairs in P.sychology, as Piofessor.s (Jaf/ell, Titch- 
(*ner. Ladd, and James have tlie objective interests of the 
teacher and the plcisant social life and the healthful 
atmosphere of «a large univei.sity. 

■ 0 
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£^ucationa1. 

By a lltadmintev, 

THK l^JSNCJAE TifiXT-liOOK COiMAIITTRK. 

With the sanction of the Governinont of Imlia, the 
Bengal Government has framed a constitution for 
the Text- Book Committee of Bengal. The e.'^.sential 
feature.s of the oon.-stitution may be summarised thus : 
Two-third.s of its members will be ofticial.s. All its 
members, ofllcial, an<l iioii-oflicial, vill be noniiiiated by 
the Director of Public Instruction. This ollicer Will he 
Pie.sidcnt of the Committee. It will oidinaiily have no 
concern with the text-books in use in European Schools. 
It will only examine the book.s .submitted to it by the 
Director of Public Tn.struction and udi'he the Jjocal 
Government to which of the.se books may be aj)[)ro\od 
or prescribed, 'flie a(dual appioval or proscription .^lall 
rest with the Government. No school will be allowed to 
ns-i any (oxt-bo )k II jb included in Llie lists of approved 
text-books published in January of each year. All intended 
text-books must tiist pass tlirougli a .sifting piocess con- 
ducted under tlie ordeis of the Director of Public In- 
struction, befoie they can come before the. Committee. If 
books be disapprovc'd in tlio preliminary sifting, the 
imbli.slieis or authors may never know why or by whom 
they were i ejected, 

If it * 

It will be readily gathered from the above summaiy that 
the Text-Book ComiiiiLtce cannot be expec.tcd to ic[)re.seiit 
independent opinion. lbc.sided over by the Director and 
eonsistinjj^ entirely of hi.s nominees two-thii<ls oftbc.se 
being ofllcials as well, the Committee will have its woik 
botli^previously regulated ami siibseiiueiitly examined by 
the Director. Not improperly, thciofore, doe.s the liuVnin 
Nation call it the Director's Committee, Further the le- 
striction of its jurisdiction to native schools cannot but 
create the impression that the chief motive of Government 
has been a desire not to etfeet a wholesome reform, but 
to fetter the dis<'retion and abolish the freedom of native 
managers and native educational bodies. In this vital 
matter therefore, variety is to yield place to sameness and 
the free play of choice to the stilling pressure of rule. 

If a- 

One other remark of a general nature may be made 
hero. Even the small scope assigned to nun-oflicial 
opinion is liable to be further narrowed by unwise selec- 
tion of its representatives. The guiding principle ought 


to be the inclusion not so much of those non-ofticials 
who are best known to the Departmental aullioritie.s or 
who have big names but not much connection with 
education, but of those who have intimate acquaintance 
with school-work and are likely to take part in, or im- 
inodialely control, the teaching of the text-books. It 
would bo too much to a.ssert that this principle has been 
alway.s followed in this part of the country in the consti- 
tution of Te.xt-Book Committees or Departmental Con- 
feronces. 

<1 * * 

M .UIOM KD.^ N E-XCLUST VENISSS, 

The Presidential address of Mr. Syed Hussain Belgrami 
at the recent Maliomedan Educational Conference is in 
some way.s a remaikablc uttciaiice. True, it i.s not with- 
out a .sly, disingenuous reference to the Indian National 
Congre.s.s, recalling the famous Oodlinh your friend, not 
Short. But there is one passage wheic the President pro- 
tc.sts again.st the scctaiian character of the proposed 
ruiversity which is both wise and dignified, and which 
only wants to be a little more positive to be used as a 
motto by supporters of the movement : 

“Some of our European friends who are in sympathy with 
the movement and do not look upon our aspirations with 
disfavour are yet doubtful of tlie wisdom of founding 
a sectarian University, They agree that a sectarian 
Univeisity that, admitted none but MuRsalmans to its 
lirecincts would tend to perpetuate old-world prejudices 
and develop narrownes.s of view. To a certain extent, I 
admit the justne.s.s of their criticism. That the fouiuler 
of the College was animated by similar ideas is evinced 
by the fact that be left its doors open to Hindus as well 
as Mahomedaus. 1 have my.sclf been brought up in a 
sc.hool of which wide toleration ami a courteous attitude 
towaids other rcHgions were the first principles, I have 
alw’ays held that all the difl’orent nationalitie.s of India 
being sons of the .same soil and subjects of the .same 
great po\vci>, should live together in harmony and peace . 
like brethren, 1 can, therefore, see no insuperable ditlicul- 
ty in leaving the <loors of our University open to all 
comer.s. 1 am even of opinion that it will in some les- 
pects be advantageous to our own youths to work side 
by side with their Hindu brethren and have always be- 
fore them the example of their industry and their power 
of application Theie is this to be said, however, on the 
other side of the (piestion that the Avliole gist of our 
scheme hingc.s on residence, in which our Hindu brethren 
cannot unfoitunately follow us, and e.xperience has taught 
us that non-resident students are at all times a disurb- 
ing element in reshlential schools. Barring this one 
drawback, I see no valid reason why the University shall 
be exclusive and should I hi.-* be found to be the only bar- 
rier to our .success, I have no doubt the leader of the 
ino\emont will accede the point and agree to throw the 
doors of the University open to all-coniers 

MADRA.M MATRICULATION SCIENCE. 

Dr. W. H. Wilson of the Presidency College begins a 
series of articles on the vexed topic of ‘ Hcicnce at the 
Matriculation Examination’ in the EdueatUmil Beview 

r> 
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for December. The first article is almost entirely critical, 
and, with the directness characteristic of the doctor, 
asserts that science masters in onr High Schools do not 
show their pupils the experiments described in the text- 
books used. Whether the evidence furnished by him will 
sustain the inference he draws therefrom is raoie than 
the present writer can say. In point of fact, there are 
perhaps few schools at the present day in which simple 
experiments such as the one referied to are not 
performed. At the same time one mn.st admit that the 
scientific spirit is so far from being assimilated even by 
masters, that possibly many of them have failed to draw 
the attention of the pupils to the aj)pearance of the solu- 
tions they were experimenting with. And surely Dr. 
Wilson goes too far when he says that even if their 
attention had not been specially drawn to it, the stu- 
dents could not fail to observe it. This is giving too irreat 
credit to our pupils and too little to the masters. T’nless 
there is something sti iking in the appearance of a thing 
such as would challenge the attention of the most un- 
observant, it would be going too far to blame an Indian 
lad for not observing and registering it in his mind with- 
out being told to do so. 

VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 

The Review had a few remarks in its last number on 
the subject of Vernaculars. Keference was made therein 
to the futility of expecting much useful work from the 
old-fashioned Pundit. In an excellent sketch of Bengali 
Literature during the last fifty years appearing in the 
Kayastha Samachir for November, the .same line of argu- 
ment is adopted and supported by the evidence of the 
facts of recent Bengali Literature. The whole article is 
worth reproduction, but a few points alone can here be 
mentioned. “In this latter half-century, the Bengali litera- 
ture has advanced by leaps and bounds, and why ? Be- 
cause the greatest literary figures are men who have had 
the benefit of the highest English education and have been 
deeply imbued with the progressive spirit of modern 
times.” 

SANSKRIT STILL INDISPENSABLE. 

One of the evils which are the foul offspring of the 
anti-Brahman feeling that is being diligently fostered 
by certain misguided folk, is the tendency, now too visible 
among some Tamil scholars, to feel ashamed of the 
dominant influence of Sanskrit over the Vernaculars in 
their best days, and to try to set up in the future a 
standard of bellicose self-sufficiency. Against this im- 
possible enterprise, the work of the Dravida Bhasha 
Sangham so far affords a sufficient protest ; and the 


following quotation from the article referred to above 
enforces the same lesson from the experience of Bengali. 

“I know Ishwara Chandra has been blamed for drawing 
too freely upon Sanskrit, and many estimable persons 
deprecate what they call a “ Sanskritised Bengali style.” 
But, with deference, these good people forget that Bengali 
is a dialectal vaiiety of Praknt, and tlicrefore to us 
Sanskrit is, in a sense, the well of Bengali undefiled. As our 
knowledge increases, as onr ideas advance, language has 
also got to grow, and if w’e have to borrow, as we some- 
times mn.st, will an addition to its vocabulary from English 
or Latin be more germane to the language than one fiom 
Sanskrit ? There is no call upon the ambitious wniter 
to revive, the foims and inflections that have died out, 
but what language is .so well adapted as Sanskiit to the 
coining of new woids fiem knf»wn loots ? And even if it 
be conceded that Vidya.sagara’s style is occasionally a 
bit too stiff, you do not surely dcsiie onr anthois 1o des- 
cend to the level of green-giocer and the house-maid. 
Now what do you say to Bankim Chandra’s .style ? Is it 
not pure Bengali, the best Bengali pose that has yet 
bcenwiittcn? But test it hy a philological examination 
and, I dare say. yon will find that Vidyasapaia's style 
is not. .so much more ‘ Sanskritised ’ as you aie plea.sed to 
suppose.” 

AN EXHORTATION TO FDUrATED MEN. 

“ Why do not onr friends here bestir th( mselves ? When 
will they realise that a ration without a lileialineis in a 
poor way ? Original woiks cannot, of conise, he produced 
to order. Butlilerai y endeavour has every wheie begun 
with tianslations, adaptations and imitations. We have 
ducated iren in Hindustan too, but very ’few of them 
seem to be awake to the imperative call of their country 
upon them. In Bengal the men of light and leading com- 
bined tegether to cultivate their mother-tongue. Have 
the men of light and leading in Hindustan yet done that? 
There is no want of materials from which yon may diaw. 
You will a})peal most .strongly to the popular sympathies if 
you draw upon the preoiou.s stores preserved in Sanskrit — 
the ancient mythology, the ancient thoughtand art of India. 
You will contribute to the advancement of the popular 
intelligence by rendering intothe vernacular tlieknowledgc 
and ideas of the West and thereby facilitating their 
assimilation. The best poets and playwrights in Bengal 
have written of Hama and Prahlnd, of Sita anCi Savitri ; 
it is of the lofty ideal of life and conduct which we arc 
accustomed to associate with these classic names that 
they liave treated, and no wonder they have struck a deep 
chord in the popular heart and their works have gone to 
form a national literature in the tiue sense of the word. 
It is not that we have not men of ambition and men of 
ability in Hindustan. But those who have turned 
their hands to the making of books have generally been 
unfortunate in the choice of their subjects as also of the 
instrument of liteiary expression. 

In these days of Jingoism it is hard to realise that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. Y"et as one of your com- 
p.atriots I call upon you, brothers, to lay aside all petty 
inter-racial jealousies and, following the example of 
Bengal, to advance your country’s true cause by giving her 
a worthy natioiwl literature. Step boldly in the wake 
of the torch-bearers in Bengal and speak out the mes-sage 
of your heart in the lontfiiage of ywr heart, the tongue 
w'hich your mother and sister, your wife and brother .speak. 
And speed yon 1 ” 
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Bj/ .1 Jliffh Court I'ukil. 

APPEALS AGAINST ACQUITTALH. 

The Madias High Court veiy often inteifeies with 
acquittals by tho subordinate courts. Tn the continental 
systems of law and in the English Criminal J^aw, wc 
believe, there is no provision by which an appeal on fai'.ts 
is allowed against the judgment of a lower court finding 
the accused not guilty. We do not think that f he iianier 
of the Indian Ciiminal Pioccdurc Code intended that the 
Government should have the right of impeaching the 
finding of not guilty by a competent court on the ground 
that another tiibunal may come to a different conclusion 
on facts from that arrived at l>y the former. We have no 
doubt that cases may happen in which, in the interests of 
the public iicace and for veiy exceptional reasons, tlie 
appellate court may be asked to interfere witly.he 
ac.piittal of a piisoner. But the idea in Madias seenrs to 
be that the GoNernment has as good a light to apjieal 
against the acquittal of a prisoner as a piisoner has of 
appealing against his conviction. This notion is subversive 
of all piiiu'iples of Ciiminal .jurisprudence, and we hope 
that the matter may be taken before the Privy Council 
to enable their Loidships to point out to the Indian 
judges the true intent and principle of the right of 
appeal provided in the Code against acquittals. 

KNltANGEMHNT OF SENTENCES. 

The subject of enhancing sentences is another novelty 
of the Indian I'rocedure which finds no jtlace in tliclaws 
of civilised nations. Very often, the High Court on rivi- 
sion jiasses a more severe sentence on a criminal than was 
passed by the lower court. Instances have occurred in 
which theHighCourt have directed a criminal to be hanged 
who*iiadbeen sentenced to tran.sportation for life In Europe 
such an exercise of rcvisional jurisdiction would have crea- 
ted alarm and panic— but inMadias the matter is regarded 
as of no particular import. Probably, our judges arc 
unaware that in some European countries the iiunishmcnt 
of taking away a man’s life has been abolished and that 
in other count lies there is a steady current of opinion 
against inflicting this extreme penalty of the law. 

LORD CURZON ON OUR (’OUU'J’S. 

The Viceroy seems to have a very poor opinion of the 
administration of justice in this country. His Lordship 
is of opinion that famines can be largely prevented if the 
ryots will not resort to courts of justice as often us they 
do. There is some foundation for the complaint, but we 
aie afraid that the Viceroy has misread the real nature 


of the ryots’ grievance. Having regaid to the population 
of this land, it would be absurd to say that the people 
are unncccs.sarily litigious. The truth is that the cost of 
litigation has become veiy heavy and this is one of the 
factors leading up to the indebtedness of the lyot : The 
administiation of justice in this country pays the Govern- 
ment, whereas in every other countiy it is a necessary drain 
upon the resources of the Empire. The reply of the lyot 
to the advice of the Viceroy will be not that he is losing 
his money by too much litigation, but that he is being 
obligcil to pay too much for necessary litigation. 

'J'he vk’eroy on sow(*ars 
The Viceroy’s second remedy is no better than his first. 
His TiOidship complained of the heavy rate of interest 
which ryots are obliged to pay on their loans. But his 
Lordship is here begging the question. Where would the 
heavy interest come in unless theie was a need for bor- 
rowingj It seems ingenuous to argue that the ryot 
becomes indebted, because he has to pay heavy interest 
upon hi.s debt. There is one consideration which we would 
like to place before thcGovei nmcnt in thi.s connect ion. Pub- 
lic servants aic debarred from lending out. A rongh^calcu- 
lation madebyaimblicseivantshows that in the hands 
of Messrs.Arbuthnot andCo.. alonc,something like 60 lakhs 
of rupees belonging to public servants are stagnating. It 
may be sound policy to prohibit public servants from hav- 
ing monetary dealings with persons under their immediate 
jurisdiction. But it can serve no useful purpose to in- 
terdict their dealings all over the Presidency. If all the 
monies are in the maiket for lending out, the exoibitant 
interest complained of will not be .so much in evideiice.The 
High Gouit of Madras has caught the contagion readily. 
They have framed rules 'igaiiist Vakils carrying on trade 
or other business so long as they remain members of the 
legal profcs.sion. This seems to border on the ridiculous. 
What possible deleterious effect can a professional gentle- 
man’s trade or bihsiness have upon his services to his 
client and upon his capacity to present his case before 
the Judge/ The tiuth is that the Government and the 
High Court liave commenced to make rules without any 
regaid first principles. They are off the anchor and 
they hardly seem to know where they are drifting. 

REFORM IN THE LEGAL 1‘ROFESSION, 

The Bnmhay Laiv Beporier reprints an article from the 
jKjn of J.J. ILilconer, relating to the question of the amal- 
gamation of the professions of the Solicitor and of the 
Banister. We are not much concerned with the exact 
question discussed. We, however, agree in the conclusion 
of the writer regarding the reforms he suggests in the 
qualifications necessary for becoming a Barristcr.He says: 
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‘The training of all lawyers np to a ceitain point 
eliould be on the same lines, but with suftioient elasti- 
city to admit of individual piefeicnee or ability in ic- 
spect of the various subjects and branches of law. W’ithout 
interfering with either the Inns of Court or Incoipoiatcd 
Law Society, and leaving st>identa to attach themsehos 
to either as they {'lease, joint regulations should be made 
with reference to the education and examination of all 
law-students alike. There might be a joint Hoaid of 
Education or Law rniversity which sliould legulate these 
matteis. Attendance for some definite peiiod in the 
chambers of some lawyer in actual pjactire, and at law 
lectures or classes, would piopeilybe one of the condi- 
tions imiiosed. There .should also be a {ueliminary ex- 
amination for all in general knowledge, subject to exemp- 
tion or modification in the case of stndent.s who may have 
obtained a degree at one of the univer.sitics, or lia\e 
passed certain sper'ified examinations, and this {uelimi- 
naiy examination should be at least suflici<ntly seveie to 
guarantee that tlic student is at any late an oidjnaiily 
well-educated man. This should be followed at pioper 
intervals by a first and second examination in law, with 
certain exemption.s or modifications on similar giounds 
as before.” 

We think that there .should be no difference between a 
Vakil and a Banister in regard to their status in the p o- 
fession . As this i.s a va.st subject, we propose adveiting 
to this matter on some ftilure occasion. 

RESTIIAINT OF TIIADE. 

Section 27 of the Indian Contract Act was enacted at a 
time when in the language of Mr, Justice Kindeisley in 
Ovks vs. Jfirlison, “ trade was in its infancy in this coun- 
try We do not mean to assert that the boyhood of 
trade has passed away and that it has attained its full 
development. None the less, it .seem.s to us that the time 
has come when the law upon this subject .should be placed 
upon a more satisfactory footing than it i.s at picscnt; 
The Canadian Lam Journal m dealing with this .subject 
points to ceitain conclu.sions which we think ought to 
form the basis of a legislative pronouncfinent on the sub- 
ject. Our coiitemporjiry say.s : — 

“ It would .seem the crucial test, in each case, ba.s been 
reduced to thi.s, whether the restraint is gi eater than 
necessary for the reasonable pi otection of the contiactee. 
The reasonableness or unreasonablene.ss of the contiact 
and its sufliciency to piotect t he rights of the contractois 
is a queiition of law, and is decided by the Court and not by 
the jury. See MalUm V. Maij J] M. IT. 053, 

It in by tracing back to its .source, we are enabled to see 
how progressive had been the science of the law’, and by 
what slow, yet constant progre.ss, it has evolved the ad- 
mirable system it now presents, and justifies the tiuth of 
the maxim — that what is not reason i.s not law’. ISuch 
a research also exem{)]ifics the force of the aphoiism — 
Malius cst peter fantes quam svetari rirnlas, 

HOW SCIENCE MODIFIES LEGAL PRIXCirLES. 

We reprint below a very amusing and instructive 
article from the Green Bag in which the inroad of science 
upon the domain of law is sketched out in the cbarac- 
toiistic style of our contemporary: — 


“ A lreati.se on the law’ of evidence, ot the irapiint of 
1800, would, in an hundred instances, need coriectional 
notes for a new edition as to doctrines no\el and indeed 
staitling, of recent enunciation ; and none so emphatically 
a.s in regard to llic inroads which the progres.s of science 
has made upon old legal piinciples. When half a cen- 
tury ago {:>liotographs weie allowed to bo placed in 
evidence as aids toward or in verification of identity, 
and w'hen tbenewdy invented W’ord tclegiam came under 
the eyes of te.stiinony a.s a judicial exception to the rule 
concerning heaisay evidence, many veteran lawyeis .shook 
their heads negatively and {)ei ha p.s forebodingly. When 
clic'iiists and other experts u.suiped the functions of jtiry- 
men in deciding wciglit of poisonous circumstance^, or of 
handwriting or of insanity, challenges to the propiiety 
of such iniiovation.s became rife in the inofossion. But 
stianger innovat inns seem im{>en«Hng. What, for instance, 
do octogenarian lawyers think of making allidavit by tele- 
phonc with an alliant tliousand.s of milc.s di.«jtant fioin 
the senvener who is to {U'epaie the deposition andfiotu 
tlie notary w'lio a<Iminisler.s the oalli o\c» a.s many miles 
of magnetic wires ? 'I'lio {)rocediiie has been sanctioned 
in Su{>icinc Court Charnbers at New' York city by Justice 
Beckman. A jdaintilV residing within the New Voik 
jmisdiction nmned Kctthier held a tdaim for moneys 
bad and leceiverl against a (hncinnati broker named 
Alt^iiburg, w'ith oppoitunity to attach in New Yoik 
certain {)iopeity belonging to the latter. But the plain- 
tiff was absent from Ne\v\’’ork and only he could execute 
the necessary mo\ingatti(la\ it In tin’s dilemma, and fearing 
that the attachable prcqieity might be rt moved from jun.s- 
diclion before {ilaintilT letui ncd iwpropria persona, the ab- 
sent |)laintin”.s at torney bethought liim-self of telephonic 
use He caii.se«l. over the long-distance tele})hone, the 
plaintiff to be summoned to Cincinnati end of the in- 
strument, and over it to dictate a deposition. A iiotaiy 
was with llie plaintilFs attorney at the New York end of 
the telephone. Botli attorney and notary could lecogni/.e 
and knew the plaintiffs voice. The oidinary tele{)h()nic call 
and .salutations were liad “ YT)!! are Mr.Bolhier," calls the 
notary, and answer came, “lam.” The notaiy then 
administers the oath, and the {ylaintilT holding in his 
hand a Bible repeats it and kisses the book. 'J lien the 
plaintiff, with mouth to tlic Cincinnati transmitter, to bis 
atloiney, with ear at the New York tube, lecites a shoit 
atlidavitand sentence by sentence the attorney repeats it 
to a stenogra{»her who writes it all down and Yhen it is 
moulded into an affidavit by the .'ittorncy. who sw'ears to 
its contents on'infoimatimi and belief as derived that day 
from an orally sw’oin statement of the plaintiff made to 
him. Upon thi.s afiidavit, which further affirmed the voice 
in Cincinnati to have been that of the New’Y’^oik residen- 
tial plaintiff, the Justice i.-.sued a warrant of attachinent 
on the moneys in New Y’ork belonging to the Cincinnati 
defendant. 

The next innovation may be a dying-declaration in a 
murder case talked in presence of witness into a phono- 
graph from which to be repeated to a jury. Pci baps, too, 
kineoscopic pictures, taken by policemen during a riot or 
by a friend of a beaten wife during an altercation with 
the brutal husband, may be admitted in evidence. X- 
rays may also come into court under many circuin.stances, 
and become pretexts for deciding controverted facts ; 
BO that the chapter upon hearsay in the treatises of 
Greenleaf or 'I'aylor may liave to be rc*written. Science, 
having had its innings in leligious matters, can also play 
games with legal doctrines.” 
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Ji\} MercantiUHt. 

INDIAN M A K U F A C T' U K l: S . 

Ill the XovcmluT number of tlu* Tudmn lfcvini\ oiujuiry 
ua.s injulo by an “Indian ” f(U- j)jnti(adars of factoiios and 
o.^tablishments wlicM-cfroni olotlis elc, of ])uridy liulian 
inaiiufarturo could be obtained Jn i’e])ly lo tin’s ejujuirv. we 
liaAe received two (uiinmunicat ions. Mr. (bniganatlia Jlui 
of Darblian.L,ci refers ‘ Indian ’ to the followin'-: naine.s : 
Indian Trading- ('oinj)any -Johnstonian j. Allaliabad, 

Swadcsi A{.j;ency Cliinsura, Hon^al; Biulli.^inuh l)e\a- 

kinaiidani Katra Benilal, Benares city; 'J'lie Empress Mill.s - 
>iag]iur; 'J’he (.’otton Spinning and Weaving MilK — 
Ahmedabad, 

A J l M EDAB A 1) IN Dl .s'P R 1 JCS. 

Another correspondent from Ahincflabad, w ithout i»i\ in.u 
jiarticuhirs of names, lias fa\oure<l us with an account of 
th(! native industries woiked in that city, in response to 
the ([uery of “ Indian ’’ already referi'cd to. Home Cotton 
Mills have been successfidly producing cloths that are in 
no way inf(‘rior to those prodmted in Western countiies. 

far as texture is concerned, they are equally good, 
Avhile in point of duraihlity. our c.orn'spondent who has 
used th(*m says that those made in other countiies would 
sutfer by the comparison. In continuation of his testi- 
mony, lie adds that the Ahmedabadis who are not so 
much animated with the spiiit of encouraging native 
industries, have themselves, by reason of the good quality 
as well as the (dieapness of the manufactures, begun to 
use them, 

Ahmedabad is also famous for tlie [uoduction of silk- 
bordered #)liotar.s. 

I3e.sidcs cotton-milN, there is also a match fa( tory in 
AhiiK^lab.ad which has survived the stage of li<pn’»lat ion 
and is now successfully working. The matches aie us<*d 
by many and arc as cheap as, or rather cheaper than, those 
imported from foreign countries. 

There is also a soap factoiy which inoduccs tolerably 
good soaps. Many per.sons have use<l tbern. '('hen* are 
two ojiinioiLs as regards their quality, but not as regards 
their cheapness, A box containing three good-looking 
and vvell-ahapcd soaps can bt bad for from 3 to 4 annas. 

CoMMEitciAL Museum. 

The necessity of maintaining a museum of all 
commercial jiroducts, in wdiich samples arc collected 
and information .supplied in respect of all articles, 
lias been recognised by all civilized countries and 
l^rovisioii made accordingly. In Htutlgart, for ex- 


ample, samples of all goods available for export from 
Germany are collected together and price lists altered ac- 
cording to the tluctuations of the market arealso main- 
taine<l. It ap])ears European exporters and Amenean 
firms .apply largely for information and samples at thi.s 
depot and get all tluy want with minimum of trouble 
;ind eorre.spiuulence. 'I’he ee.onomic gallery at the 
(’alcutta Museum is intended to serve as the Commercial 
Miiscm of this eountiy and the Director-General of Hta- 
ti.sties or the Kcqiorter on Economic IVoduets answers ;dl 
queries from the trmle. But a single Museum forav’ast 
continent is .ahsolutely iiisuflleieiit and there ought to be 
at least one for c.aeh Presidenc}' or Administration. 

INFORMATION OFFiCE FOR FOREKJN TRADE. 

In this couiio(!tioii, it may be mentioned that the 
<|Uestion of establishing an Information Oflice for Foreign 
'trade has n'cently been discussed in Berlin, 'To finance 
fhe affair, it. is pro[)o.scd tluit 3.000 firms should suhscribo 
annu.'dly 5/„ the ( 'ommerei.'d Cliambors two per cent, of 
their receipts, and from I'nions. from the Emjiire, from 
the city of Berlin an axiproximati' sum of 10,000/. is ex- 
peete<l 'The details of the work of the Information 
Office would consist in furnishing information respec- 
ting laws and decrees which relate to trade with foreign 
lands, did i»‘s on each single aiticle, regulations as to 
certilieate.s of oriiiin, .'igeuts, eommereial travellers, pro- 
te<*,tion of patents, informatbm as to means of transport^ 
co.st «)1 freight (o distiicts where goods are required, or 
from which goods may be obtained. One of the first 
duties of fhe Institution will he to warn .small traders 
against speculative undiu taking in foreign countries. 

COTTON on.. 

In the July number of the ImUnn Itwicic appeared an 
article on the “Waste of Cotton Seed in India ” It vva.s 
theie pointed out that the seed contained oil which was 
of high value both for culinary and commercial purposes 
and that it dc.scrved thorough investigation at the hands 
of the capitalists and manufactureis in India. Attention 
is drawn to this subject in two ait ides in the October 
nunibtus of the Indian lurport and KxpoH Trades 
Journal and of the Forum. 'Jlie world’s supply of cotton 
seed every year is estimated at about 5 million tons, of 
which America alone contributes 80 per cent, the re- 
mainder being made up by India and Egypt. The yield 
of oil is not less than 250 million gallons, the bulk o 
which is produced in America. 

The oil manufactured in the latter country appears to 
be far better than the article turned out in Europe and 
this is due to ceitain processes of refining which seem to 
be secrets not yet known outside America. One thing to 
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be noted, however, is that if the oil is to be used for 
culinary purposes, It ought not to have been refined by 
“blowing.” When it is cold it is not easy to di.stinguisli 
“ blown ” oil from other kinds, either by appearance or 
by taste; but if it is warmed, ihs real character will be 
brought out by its overpowering bad odour. The relative 
food values of wheat and cotton seed are thus stated by 
Mr. Johnson in his Plea for the New Cereal, the Cotton 
Seed.” 

Ihotein Carbo-hydrates. Fat. Value. 
Wheat 11-87 73-69 209 100 

Cettonsecd 17 57 10 82 2019 139 

PAVER FROM COTTON HULLS. 

One more move lias been made in the utili>ation for 
commercial purpo.ses of what was hitherto practically a 
wa.stc product. Asj-ct, the hulls of the immense quantities 
of cotton .seed annually outturnod from the cotton oil-milK 
in America wm-e almost usele.s.s land all that could be 
done was to agglutimib* and .sell them as fire kindlings. 
But now the nows comes fnnn the Yankee and that the 
hulls are hereafter to Ixi used as raw mat(*rial for the 
manufacture of jiaper, Tlie National Paper Making Com- 
pany of New York, which has been recently .started with 
a capital of a million .sterling will .shortly begin to manufac- 
ture paper from the husks of the cotton .seed which lie piled 
up all o\er the south of the United {^states. The conqxiny is 
ill possession of anew proce.ss foi manufacturing pulp from 
the waste hulls and a distinguishing quality of the new 
product is that it will keep white and never turn yidlow 
a.s wood pulp does. Anotlier enormou.s advantage* in 
favour of the new pulp is that it costs only £5 per ton 
whereas wood pulp co.sts three times more. The new 
company will compete with the gigantic “ Paper Trust ” 
of America and an appreciable reduction in [uices 
may be looked for^ It may also be hoj)ed that the rapid 
denudation of American forests for purposes of manu- 
facturing pulp w’hich has been .seriously coiiiinented on 
recently will be arre.ste<l and all apprehensions as to a 
“ pulp famine ” will be allayed. 

IMPROVEMENT IN tJ LAS.S MANUFAUTPRE. 

Her Majesty’s Consul at Berlin in the course of a. 
report on recent inventions anrl improvements in indu.s- 
trial machinery in Germany says : — 

Glass manufacture has received an important impetu.s 
in the invention of an antoniatit; glass machine. ’J’lie 
invention has excited the liveliest intere.st among all 
hollow glass inanufaeturers, the mo.st prominent mem- 
bers of this trade ha\iiig been invited by the Glass 
Machine Syndicate of Berlin to examine and prove the 
working of the new machine at the glass works of 
Messrs. ISchweig and Co., at Weisswasscr, Obcriausitz, 
after which a congress of glass manufactures w'as held. 


The results obtained were {ustonishing. Witli watch 
in hand, it was demonstrated that in one minute ten per- 
fectly flaw h*ss gla^.ses, all exactly alike, could he autom- 
atically pressed and blown. 

The maeliine w^orking in Weisswasser is the first of its 
kind in Europe, and is of such remarkably simple cons- 
triufiion iliai tlie most experienced huiifls are perfectly 
astounded at the results, and were loud in their ,'icknow'- 
ledgments of the ingenuity of the inventor, Mr. Blue, an 
American, 

The method of production is roughly as follows : — 

The melted glass is laid in a form ; the head of the 
article is formed. an<l by means of a, valve, working with 
compressed air. the gla.ss article is hlowm, after which 
juoccss the article is finished in whatever form is recpiir- 
t‘<l. An average time of eight seconds is re((uire«l for the 
production of each aiticle. and tlic machine w-orks as 
regularly and .safely as if metal articles were b(‘ing pun- 
ched. The finished articles were without flaw*. It may 
be .seen then that there is no waste by breakage, no 
n<‘cessitvfor erntting. no fear of defective articles, and no 
nece.sisity to l)e<lepen(lent on skilled workmen. 

By a Doctor. 

THE (.-ZARINA AS A NURSE. 

Says the Hospital \ursing Mirror : Biitish 
as well as tlu* Russian pc'ople are irjoicasl to 
know that the Czar is making steady progress, and 
continues to gain strength, But we should he \(*rv 
sorry if llu* exam])l(j he has set in liaving no nurse hut 
his wife w-ere followed by persons t>f rank elsewhcTO. The 
w'omanly devotion of the Czaiina can only call for the 
w'armest admiration. But it is admitted that she “ is 
aomew'hat thinner ow ing to waint of sh'op ami anxiefly,'’ 
w'hieli sliows that the strain lias been greater tlian she 
should ha\e been calhsl upon to Ix'ar. Furtlier than thi.s 
typhoid is one of the diseases whieli most urgently re- 
quires skilled nursing. Nothing could bo more disas- 
trous tlian to encourage the idea that any amaleur, how'- 
ever unremit ting h(‘r care and attention, i.s able, w-ithout 
serious risk, to nurse a patient suft’ering from typhoid ; 
and w'e take the earliest opportunity of expressing our 
regret that the Ozar’s “ only iuir.se” has been hi.s wife. 

To the majority of our readers this paragraph must be 
interesting new's. When a lady of the exalted position 
of the Czarina shews to the w-orld that the possession of 
riches and power do not neccs.sarily carry with them a 
diminished sense of the duties that fall to the common 
lot, and W’hen these duties that could so easily be passed 
on to others are di.scharged.ns they have been done, by Her 
Majesty, it appears strange that there should bo cavilling 
at what calls for the w-armest admiration. True it is that 
typhoid requires skilled nursing, but w^c may ho sure that 
Her Majesty must have had no lack of instlnction as to 
>vhut the details of the nursing required were and backed 
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by womanly love and wifely devotion for her august 
patient, she has proved by tlie successful result of her 
labors that when the heart is in the work wonders may 
be accomplished, 

NURSES ON HORSEBACK. 

It is proposed by Mr. A. G. Hales, one of the war cor- 
respondents who have lately returned frcjin Houth Africa, 
that Army nurses should he taught to ride until they are 
e.xpcit horsewomen. Mr. Hales says ; It seems to me 
that most (»f the modern lighting will h(‘ done by men 
who move rapidly in the .saddle, and 1 cannot .see why 
nurses should not accompany them. Each division should 
possess its own corps of nurses, who could take the field 
as rai>idly as medical men do now.” There can he no 
objecti.m to nur.scs learning to ride, if they have the wish 
and the oppoit unity. Tin* accomjilishment, may, at any 
time, prove u.seful, but the idea of making it a sine qua 
non for admission to the Army Nursing iServico will not, 
wc hope, be ever entertained for a moment. There an* 
many women who, while splendid nurses, would never he 
at home in the saddle, 

AAe*are indeed living in a go-a-]iea<l age, and it will not 
bo a .surprise to hear that nursing as a profc.ssion will 
he still moie in favour with the fair .sex than at prc.scnt* 
t an we not see in onr minds’ eye the dashing horsed 
woman-nurse of the future, flying over the country, 
burning with enlhusiasm ami zeal to be in first not at the 

death hut the “ succour ? ” Gan we not hear the mur- 
mur of ailmiration that would rise and the “ well-ridden 
iur.se ” that would greet f he dashing eriucsfrienno who 
?ot to the front first? 

\es, WQ can; but as a damper to this hrighi picture is 
he cold hard fact that “ many will be called but few 
\ill be ch«?en ’’—because the majority will tumble off ! 


NEW TREATMENT OF PLAIHJE. 

Ml, M, Paranjpe writes from Poona with reference to 
L new treatment of plague which has been tried there:— 

^our readers may jiorhaps remember that Seth Xaraniec 
Jwarkadas of Bombay Ijad opened a charitable di.spen- 
ary here for plague, cholera, and other fevers 'I'he ilih- 
)en.sjavy was open from the 15 th October to (he 15 th De- 
:ember 1900 . Professor Gajjar’s medicine «ns alone 
11(0. ihe arrangements consisfiMl in supplying modiei- 

ies/ 7 r«^#r to all those that cared to have 'them and, if 
iece.saary, visiting patients at their house’s, free of charge 
no results may be taken as fairly correct, making all 
iiowances for the numerous inconveniences of out ].a- 

Poona ami in such 
^reaoiiy fatal dis(*ase as plague. ’I’he medicine natu- 
y J® irritant and in a few cases it gives rise to 
oubiesome symptoms such as vomiting and sore throat 
rif l^ sufficiently diluted and judiciously administered 
j precautions, the troublesome efleets could be 
^ majority of cases. As far as my ob- 

a ion goes, the nieclicine does undoubtedly act a strong’ 


germicide and it is for this iinpoitant inoperty that it 
should be coii.sidered as a potent instrument available in 
controlling such a ravaging di.soa.st* as plague. The total 
number of plagiK’ case’s treated was 640 . The general 
average of cure.s is 44 ikm- cent If the numher of patients 
who died within 24)10111^. wlu) cannot be traced or who 
g.ue up treatment W(*re subtracted, the percentage would 
be higher still. However, the general average, as it is, is 
fairly satisfactoiy. It is of course premature to draw any 
final conclimions from observation of a few hundred case.s 
but this iniieh can safely be saidthat the medicine desex’- 
ves trial. 


niCYCl.E RIDIXd AND HEAI.TH. 

Dr. John B, Kichard.son has written a most sensible 
article ill the Medical Record 011 the use of the bicycle 
from a profe.ssional standpoint, in which he takes a very 
moderate and con.servative view of the subject, and in no 
way shows him.self to be a jin’judieed enthusiast. 

Driving not only allows too little exercise, but is too 
often the cause of indigestion, sleeplessncs.s, and many 
other disorders thie to lack of exercise ; while walking 
is too slow for a man in a hurry. ’I'lio happy medium 
seems to be a bicycle. 

Great care is necessary to Uhvo a maohine that is 
suitable to the individual rider. The handles mu.st bo 
in the right place, ami not so low that .stooping is 
necessary ; the .saddle re(|uires especial attention, as an 
ill-fitting .saddle, or one at a wrong angle, caii.ses great 
discomfort, and soon wcjarles. 

Avoid riding like a jack-knife or indulging in too 
many spurts. In riding up-hill mouth breathing may 
bo necessary, but in general the month .should he closed ; 
and lung distance runs can only do harm. The pedals 
.should be far onougli away to make (he rider stretch his 
legs out to full length while riding, and the erect position 
Is the most healthful. Dr. Kiehard.son sums up as 
follow.s 

l^ipid riding, or riding long distances at a rapid rate 
LS injurious in many ways to ev(‘ry rider, unle.ss gradual 
and careful training has been gone through witli tliat 
object. Gentle and moderate bicycle riding increases 
vitality, improves and enlarges lung and breathing capa- 
city, develops the muscular (general) a.s well as .sjiecial 
systems or .sets, as also the heart’s power; inci eases ap- 
iwtitcand powers of digestion and a.s.siniilation, thereby 
ailding to capacity for life and increased longevity 
stimulates action of .skin, ami thereby eliiniimt(3.s nuire 
rapidly and p ‘rf(*ctly effc’te materials from the .system, 
thii.s aiding the kidm^ys when they are temporarily 
unable to perform their functions perfectly, or are 
organically di.sea.s(.*(l ; is an excellent means for mental 
ami j)hy.sical diversion ; cau.scs many indolent persons, 
and those who lead s(*dentary lives, to exercise nioi-e 
Ireely, Ixiing ph’asurable and ea.sy to take after mastering 
the machine ; is one of our best simple measures in 
the treatment of eases of in.somnia; ami last, hut not 
least, is an agent in the moral culture of individuals in 
plea.siirably diverting their minds and meeting their 
demands f«)r oeenpntion. 
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Science. 

By a Maifer of Art a. 

KNOWLEDaE DIARY AND SCIENTIFIC HAND-BOOK. 

The publiNhers of “ Knowledj'o” the well-known hi^h 
class scicntifio journal, have brought out a most interest- 
ing diary for 1901, which as a hand book of scientific in- 
formation and a diary for practical and business purpo.ses 
is exceedingly useful. The special features of this diary 
which distinguish it from others of its kind are an 
instructive summary of the advance of science in the 
Nineteenth century, illustrated with poi traits of some 
of the greatest men whose work marks an epoch in the 
history of science ; the astronomical notes and tables 
and an account of the astronomical phenomena of year, 
twelve star maps showing the night sky for every 
month in the year with desciiptive account of the vi.'^ible 
constellations and principal stars, and a ])hotosira])h 
and detailed de.snription of the gigantic telescope ex- 
hibited at the Paris Exhibition. A jjoi trait of the late 
Prof. Huxley forms the ffDntispieco. The diary is pi iced 3.s 
THE PHOURESS OF INVENTION. 

It has been said that the extent to which natural 
obstacles have been overcome indicates the rank of 
nations in the loll of civilized countries. If the number 
of patients obtained in a country may be taken as the 
standard, it would seem that the Americans are a head 
of all. According to a writer in the Iterinr Terlniqne 
the number of patents obtained in various paits of the 
world, rockoning from the commencement until the end 
of 1899, was 1,893,837 and 93 pei cent, of this nuni])er 
belong to the six greatest indu.strial nations. 

These countries rank in the following order : — 


United States 

43 per cent. 

France 

15-6 

England 

14-7 

Belgium 

8-15 ,, 

Germany 

6-65 

Austria-Hungary 

615 


SCIENCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Mr Stead in the Review of Rerieng for December, thus 
speaks of the victories of science. 

Steam was in the ascendant from 1826 to 1876. Fn m 
1875 to the end of the century electricity has been steadily 
advancing to the leading position. Profe.ssor Alfred 
Russell Wallace, in his most interesting book, “The 
Wondeiful Century,’'— a fascinating survey of a groat 
scientific period by a great man of science,— maintains 
that To get any aderiuate comparison with the nine- 
teenth century, we must take not only preceding centu- 
ries, but rather the whole prece<ling epoch of human 


history,” Dr. Wallace hardly does justice to the dis- 
coveries and inventions of prehistoric man in his com- 
parison between the achievements of the Nineteenth 
Century and those of all previous time. But his summary 
of “ the theoretical discoveries of our time, which hav® 
extended our knowledge or widened our conception of the 
nniveise,” miiy be quoted with advantage as a careful 
recapitulation by an eminent scientist of what science has 

achieved in the Nineteenth Century ; — 

I. The determination of the mechanical equivalent of 
heat leading to the great principle of the Conseivation 
of Energy, 2. The Molecular theory of gases. 

3. The mode of direct measurement of the velocity of 
Lierht and experimental pioof of the Earth’s Relation. 

4. 'rhe discovciy of the function of Du.st in nature. 

5. 'J’he theory of definite and multiple proportion in 
Chemistry. 

6. 'rhe nature of Meteors and Comets, leading to the 
Meleoritic theory of the Universe. 

7. The proof of the Glacial Epoch, its vast extent, and 
its effects upon the earth’s .surface. 

8. The proof of the great Antitjuityof man. 

I Establishment of the theorv of Or<jHnic Evolution. 

10 The cell theory and the Reeapitnlation theory in 
Empryblogv. 

II. The Germ theory of the Zymotic diseases, 

12 The discovmy of the nature and function of 
White Blood-c'orpuseles. 

DARWIN AND IDS INFLUENCE . 

If the fiist part of the century was dominated by 
the genius of Napoleon, in its closing years the influence 
of Darwin was not le.ss in the ascendant. The doctrine 
of evolution, with which his name is most pioininently 
identified, may be legarded as the ma.stcr-dogma of the 
century. Its .subtle influence is to ho felt in every dcpait, 
nient of life, It has profoundly modified our conceptions 
of creation, and it is every day intlnencing more and more 
our ideas of inorality. Men are asking; why hesitate 
in comsigning to a lethal chamber all idiots, lunatics and 
hopeless incurables ? And in the larger field of national 
politics.Why should w’c .show any mercy to the wcak?Might 
becomes right. The unfit have no claim to .survive* 
Wars of extermination seem to receive the approbation 
of nature. Mr*. Rhode.s is a Darwinian politician. Althou- 
gh his application of the full dogma is checked by many 
considerations some personal, others those of his envir- 
onment. Nietzsche may be regarded as the first thinker 
to give the new tendency its full scope. Wa need not 
fear that mankind will take Nietzsche neat. But it 
seems by no means improbable that the twentieth century 
will be brought up in its earlier years on Nietzsche and 
w»ater. The sun of the century rose, as it has set, in 
blood. It was the century of Napoleon and of Bismark 
nevertheless it was pre-eminently a humanitarian century. 
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His Majesty, the new King, has under tlie ex- 

^ .. piuss wish of his Motiier 

Our New King. 

as.siinied llio title or Knig 
Edward. With the e.vcoption of the iinfortiinale 
Edward If, who had to abdicate the throne, the 
memory of llie Eilwa'ds who giMCi'd the tlirone 
of England i.s cherished witli re<pi‘ct. The 
name of Edwaid I. will in particidar be never for- 
gotten. It was he, who, just si.x Imndred ^ears 
ago, confirmed the charters by which the Kings of 
England forever renounced taxation, direct or indi- 
rect, without tile consent of Parliament: it was he 
who org;ini>od llie law courts ; and it was he who 
fii>t made England and Wales one kingdom. May 
the Xew King Live Long and govern us wiili the 
same practical w isdoin and benevolence which was 
tire striking charnc‘'.risiic ot his honoured and he- 
Itrved Mother I This is the prayer of all India and 
the Bril Ksh Empire. Judging by the words of the 
Declaiation wh ch we (piole below, there is every 
rea.son to belieie that his reign will be in no way 
unworthy of his predeces-'«or*.s. 

“ Your Uoyal my Lonls, and Gentlemen, — 

Tliis is tire mo.st painful oec.is.on on wliieli I shall ever bo 
called upon to addies.-. you. 31ylii.st and inelaiicholy 
duty i.s lo announce lo you iln* death of my bfl«»\e<l Mo- 
ther, llie Queen, and 1 know ln»\v deeply ymi, die wliole 
Nation, and 1 think I may say, the whole woild suiipa- 
thisewilh me in the in ei arable l<<ss we have all su.stainetl. 
1 need haidly .say tlmt my ci'U.stant eiideaxour will 
be always to walk in Her lotdsteps. In uiidei taking ihe 
heavy lo.ad w'hieh now devolves uj)on me 1 am fully 
determined lo be a Consliiutional Soioivign in the 
Strictest sense of the w'oid, and as long as tliere is breaih 
ill My btidy to work for the good and amelioration of 31y 
pe<»plp. 1 ha\o re.'-olved lo be known hy the name of 
Edwaid. which has been borne by six ot My ancestors 
111 doing so, I do not u'idervaliio the name of Aibeit, 
which T inheiit from My ever lobe lamented, great 
and wi.se E.dher, wlio, by univer.sal c-msenf, is I 
think, deservedly known by the name of Albeit the 
Good, and 1 desire that his iianie shall standalone. Jn 
conclusion, I trn.st lo Pailiamcnt and tlic Nation to 
sutiport Mein the arduous dulies which now devolve 
up m 3Ie by inlieiitance, and t»i which 1 am dcfcM mined 
to devote My whole strength during the lemainder of 
3Iy life.” 
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It is intei'csling while rciidiiig the declaialion of 

Queen Victoria's K'«S '« 

Declaration. meniory at ilio present mo- 
ment llio noble words of our late Queon Pjinpress 
when she was called to the throne. 

These are the \\ ords ; — 

“The severe and afflicting loss which the 
nation has sustained by the death of His Maj(‘sty, 
iny beloved uncle, has devolved upon me the duty 
of administering the government of this Empire. 
This awful responsibility is imposed upon me so 
suddenly, and at so early a period of my life, 
that I sliould feel myself utterly oppressed by the 
burden, were I not sustained by the hope that 
Divine Providence, u hich has called me to this 
work, will give me strength for the performance of 
it, and that I shall find in the purity of my inten- 
tions, and in my zeal for the public welfare, that 
support and those resources which usually belong 
to a more mature age and to long ex{)erience. 

‘ I place my firm reliance upon the wisdom of 
Parliament, and upon the loyalty and affeclionof 
my people. 1 esteem it also a peculiar advunlago 
that I succeed toa Sovereign vvho.se constant regard 
for the rights and liberties of his subjects, and 
whose desire to promote the amelioration of the 
jaws and institutions of the country, have reiuh*red 
his name the object of general atlachmenl and 
yeneration. 

‘Educated in England, under the tender and en- 
lightened care ot a most alTeclionate mother, I 
have learned from my infancy to respect and love 
the Constitution of my native country. 

“It will bo iny unceasing study to maintain the 
Reformed religion as by law established, .‘jecuring 
at the same time to all the full enjoyment of reli- 
gious liberty ; and 1 shall steadily piotect the rights 
and promote to the utmost of my power the 
happiness and w elfare of all classes of my subjects.” 




His ^lajosty The King, Emperor of India, has 

been pleased to send the 

King Edward'. j 

Message to India. . , . , . 

sor Castle, the dth Febru- 
ary, to the Princes and People of India. We 
are sure it w ill be read with deep intero.st all over 
the country as it is full of feeling and sympathy, 

“ To the Princes and Peiiple of India.— Tlirough 
the lamented death of my beloved and dearly 
mourned mother, I have inherited the Throne 
which has do.'Cended to me through a long 
and ancient li]U‘ag(\ I now desire to send my 
greetings to the Kuliiig Chiefs of the Native 
State.s, and to the Inhabitanls of my Indian domi- 
nions, and to assure* them of my heart-felt wish for 
their welfare. ^ly illustrious and lamented prech*- 
cl^ssor was the first *Sovereign of tliis country who 
took nj)on H(*rself the diri'ct administration of 
the alVau’s of India, and a'^sumed the title ot 
Empress in token of Her clos(‘r association w ith 
the (lovermnent of lliat va.st country. 

“ In all nntters connected with India, the 
Queen-Empress displayed an unvarying deep per- 
sonal interest, and 1 am well aware of the feeling ol 
loyalty and afiVetion evinced by the millions of its 
peoples towards Her throne and person. 

“This feeling was conspiciioii.sly show'n durinf: 
the last year of Her long and glorious reign by tiu 
noble and patriotic as.sistance offered jiy^tlie Killing 
Princes in the Mouth Afi'ican AVar, and by tin 
gallant service.s rendered by the Native Arm) 
beyond the limits of their own country. 

“ It was by Her wish, and with Her sanction, 
that I visited India, and made myself porsonall) 
acquainted with the Euling Chiefs, the People, and 
the cities of that ancient and famous Empire. 

“J shall never forget the deep impressions which 
I then received, and I shall endeavour, following 
the great example of the first Queen-Empress, to 
work for the general well-being of my Indian 
.subjects of all ranks, and to merit, as She did, their 
unfailing lov ally and affection.” 


■ 0 - 
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AVIion the painful news of the death of Her 
The Demise of the Majesty reached India, 
Crown. d()ul)l.s \^e^e expressed in 

many quarters as to whether her death will affect 
the existence of the present Parliament. The 
doijht does not seem to have been oonliiied to 
India alone as we tind several of the English 
])ipers devoting considerable space to explain it. 
Until the year 1867, the conii nuance of the 
Parliament was alTected by the demise of the Crown. 
For instance, when in 1694 Queen Mary died, 
tlie then Parliament came to an end. William II 1. 
knowing his own life to be precarious, and having 
regard to the uncertainty of what might happen 
after him, as to the occ.upation of the throne, 
caused to be enacted a Statute for the continuing, 
meeting, and sitting of a Parliament, in case of the 
death or demise of His Alsjesty, his Heirs and 
Successors.” This is tlie wording of the law passed 
byMniliam- 

“ Whereas thi:, Kingdom of England maybe exposed 
to gicati dangevN by the invasion of fou igiiuis, cr by t^c 
tiaitoroUfN oonsp’racies of wicked and ilI-(il^po'ed peVhons, 
whenever ih sliall please God to afflict these realms by 
the deatli of oin Gracious .Soveteign King William (whom 
Gild long prosoive) oi hy the (h‘j\ ill of anv of ln\ Hidrs 
and Siiccosois to the Ciown: Fm' p ovention whereof be 
it enaced that tliis jncsent Pai liament, or any other l*ar- 
liamcnt, whieli .shall hereaftei be summoned by His ATnjes- 
tv King William, His Heirs and Successors, shall not 
deteriuine or be dissolved liy the Death or Demise of Mis 
siild Alajpsty, His Heirs and Successors ; but such Pailia- 
m*;iit sbrdl and is hereby euaelcd to continue, and is 
lieicby empowered and icquiicd immeiliatcly to meet, 
convene and sit, and to act. llotllwith^talldlng such Death 
or Demise, for aiul dm ing the i line of six mouths, and 
no longer, uales'^ the .same shall .sooner be piorogucd 
or (li'-sol ved by such peison who shall be next Heir to 
tlie Crovvu of this llealm ol England in Hucccssioii.*’ 

This was the stale of ihiiigs up fo the year 1867 
when hy Ctause nl nf GO and Gl Victuriti Cap. 102, 
it w'a.s enacted that 

^ “ The^Parlianicnt in being at any fiihire Denii.se of llie 
Crown shall not he detei mined or di.ssohed by .Mich 
Demi>c, but shall continue so long as It should have 
contimied but for such Demise, unless it should be sooner 
prorogued or di.ssolved by the Crown. 

A ftirther provision was made for tlie demi.se of 
Ibe Crown dtiring a dissolution by G7 Geo. Ill, c. 
1-7, 8. G4. In such a case, the preceding Parlia* 
uienfc is to be renewed for six inonihs. And even 
tlii.s difficulfj’’ ha.s been wholly surmounted by the 
Representation of the People Act, which make.s 
the duration of a Parliament independent of the 
demise of the Crown. Thus the present Parliament 
"ill continue to exist ttnless dissolved by the 
Crown in the meanwhile. 


O.ir re.iders will ‘be glad to be informed that 
Among our Con- contributions from the pen 

tributors. follow ing gentlemen 

will .soon appear in the pages of the Review, 

Dr. Alexander Hay Japp, r. r. s. e. 

Sir John Jardine, kt. c, i. e. 

Herbert Baynes, m. r. a. s. 

J. D. Hees, c. i. e. 

Dr. Alexander Japp is a well known man of 
letler.^ is the author of several books, chief among 
them being “ De Quincoy's Life and W^ritings; ” 
“DeQiiincey sMemorials ” lloupsin my Garden." 
He \va.s alsi) for many years sub-editor of “ The 
Contemporarij Review'' under Dean Alford. 

The name of Sir John Jardine will be familiar 
to many of our readers. As Judge of tlie High 
Court of Bombay and as an Anglo-Indian who 
took and has been taking exceptional interest in 
furtliering Indianaims and aspirations, his name 
is yet gratefully remembered. He whites : — 

“ I hope soon to send you an article dealing 
with the intercourse between Anglo-Indians and 
the people insisting on knowledge and sympathy 
being acquired by study of the languages and 
lii.story. I hope it may do some good. ” 

Mr. Herbert Baynes, M. li. A. S. has favoured us 
with a contr ibution entitled “ A Eosary of Faith- 
Sonnets on Religions of the East,” which we soon 
hope to publish. Mr. Baynes is the author of 
several books, the most prominent one being 
“ Ideals of the East, ' a book wiiich was noticed 
in the columns of the Review some time ago. 

Mr. J. D. Rees needs no introduction to readers 
in this part of the Presidency as they must all be 
familiar with his racy narratives of the tours of a 
former Govei-nor of Madras and of the Duke of 
Clai-enoe and Avondale in Southern India. His 
name lias of late been appearing in several of the 
English papers ami w'e are sui’e his contribution 
will be read with interest here. 


Q 
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Bn /ircmoriam. 

1 

I CT( )Ki A , qi: K EX- ExM PK ESS. 

Horn IJ^lh Map ISI[)^ Dial Had Jnaaanj 1001 , 

Tub lonf^e-sl, rdgii in Jjiiti.vh liiMory Ijjis 
c<njie tu ;i A \ cji liE* lia.s endod 

mid Hid Iioait ol’ tlio Hrili.sli Empire hsis been 
moved lu its depili. The gi eiilest sovereign oF the 
iiinoteenlli cejiliiiy has passed away iVom the 
stage of real bfe into bistory. Tlie tie that 
Knit logellier tlie hearts of millions of people in 
dilTeicnt paits of llie globe has been snaj)ped. 
‘ f ictoria the good, of e\er blessed and gbirious 
memorv/ ‘ibe xMotber of XTitions and many 
Kings*, ‘ibeHoyal comforter in grief and sickness* is 
Jio more. The (? real Queen \n bo u as bles.sed by Provi- 
dence to altain the uniejne gloiy and distinction of 
lia\ing ivigiu'd longer than any 13 riti-b monarch ; 
who attained a greater age iliiui any of her prede- 
cessor.s on the Tiirone ; \' bo survived every 

member of the l^ivy Council: who outlivtil 

all but one of the piM-rs who held iheir titles wbmi 
she came to tlnj Throne, and all but one of the 
members of her lii>t llou.-'e of Commons ; 
who saw t level! Lord Ciiancellor.s, Un Prime 
Ministers, six Speaivers of the House of Comnion.s, 
at b'ast three l}l^lIops of (ivery See and live or six 
of many Sees, live Arclibisbo])s of Cunlerbiiry and 
six Archbishops of Vork, and six Commanders-iii 
Cnief; ho saw seventeen Presidents of the 
United States, ten Viceroys of Canada, and lifteen 
Viceroys of India; 

Siie, \\1jo was 

The (^110011 of whole nature's crowni ng« 

She, who 

“ Wrought i» 0 i‘ pimple lasting good 

She, whose 

Court was pure, 

Jler life seitMie ; 
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tShe, wlio 

“A lliousniid claims lo iwoivnoo cloisod 
III lier as Mol her, A\nfV and Queen; 

She, at wlio.se council inet vstatesinen 
Who knew Ihe seasons when to lake 
Occasion by tli^ hand, and make 
Th(‘ bounds of freedom w ider yet 
l>y shaping some august decre^', 

Which kept h(»r throne unshaken still, 
Broad-bfi.sed upon her jioophj's will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea ; 
tShe, to whom 

The jiath of duty was the way to glory ; 

^^he, who by her lotty sense of duty made 
the British Bmpirij a grand force, around 
which ail hearts were entwini'd, “to which the 
memory and people of the nation have clung 
w'ith tendrils strong as flesh and blood, with 
w'hich its triumphs and vicissitudes have been 
indenliHed, with which its noblest n'^pirations . 
to mo.st pa.ssionate aims have grown slu*, who 
had the rare gift of winning and retaining the 
most genuine and (‘iilhiisiaslic loyalty even of men 
and women who had never seen her face; she, 
who amidst sad domestic bereavements still 
devoted her h(‘alih and strength to work for 
the good and hajipiness of lier dear people and 
empire; she, who; as a young girl “ exjio.sed to 
all the •splendour and temptations of the greatest 
of thrones'* had been able to preserve to the end 
of her life, “a reputation '* not merely unclouded 
— for that would not be much— but “one that ba.s 
exalted human nature itself; she, who made piinccs 
and peasants vie with one another in building 
a monument of her in llieir hearts ; 
yiie 

AVhosft gentle spirit drew*, 

As doth the siiii the dew 
Our hearts to her alike in joy and sorrow ; 
She, wdio has strengthened the cause of 
monarchy all over tlie world; she, who has 
mido even ardent and devoted Eepublicans 
ungrudgingly niuke a irsirvalion in her fuvul’ 


— she is no more. Yes. .she is no more. On Tuesday, 
the r2:^nd Janiiarv. in the stillness of (he night 
which echoed the inten.se s<»rrow’ of the world. 
Queen A ictorui | a-'sed aw ay in ])eace. Queen 
A ictoria i.s dead. Ilow difTicult to realise it I For 
to many she* was a part of the natural order 
of things, a thing as certain as “the rising 
and setting of the sun.*’ Tt'idh never uttered 
greater truth than wlien it wrote — “It is not 
too much to .‘^ay that never in the history of the 
world lias a single deatli caused such universal 
grief.'‘*Lord Cur/iOn in one of his happy veins observ- 
ed many 3'ears ago:— ■“ For Parliament, pm haps, the 
Fnglisliman care.s little, but for the national flag, 
he cares a great deal. The toast of the Queen 
i.s drunk w itli as boisterous a fervor in far off Kathay 
as at a Fiiionist banquet in vSt. James* Kail.’’ This 
was no exaggeration. For the Queen was the bond 
and symbol of the Empire. And here we may 
recall lo our afflicted minds a magnificent passage 
from a speech m uh? ]’»y Lord Rosebery on the occa- 
sion of Her AIajesty*s eightielli hirthd.iy celebra- 
tion. *• My birds and genlloflien, ” he said,*’ 
great as the Empire is, va.st as is it.s wealtli, inex- 
haustible as are its lv^ource.s, unbounded — and this 
is, perhaps, mostimportaiitof all — asis it.s influence, 
what Is (he bond that unites it lo (lie one hundred, 
the two hundred, llie inmiiiKM'ahle niillion.s of India, 
(he Jjiiglish, the Anglo-Saxon population, scatter- 
ed all over the world — some witli one particular 
form of Constitution and some with anotlier, some 
with one tariff and some with another — what is the 
bond that connects all tiiesi^? What hut Ihe Queen?” 

One is tempted to write on in this strain. For, 
the story of Her Maje.sty’.s life, as daughter, wife 
mollier and Queen is unparalleled, and it would 
be presumptuous even to attempt to usurp what is 
undoubtedly the fit and lofty theme of many a great 
poet, biographer and historian of the future. The 
A'iclorian Epoch will live in hi.story as one of the 
brighto.st which has ever been recorded in its pages. 
To use the Avords of the great Statesman already 
quoted, “thrones and powers, doujiuious and sceptres 
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crumble and pass away, as liistory tells you, but 1 
believe that this pure and powerful rei^jn will not 
pass away — that it will remain embedded in history 
for long centuries to come, and will have its influ- 
ence over generations yet unborn and countries that 
perhaps have yet to spring into existence under 
the auspices of the Anglo-JSaxon race.’’ 

To us in India, the memory of Her Majesty will 
ever be green. Our children and our children’s 
children will never forget the (Queen’s Gracious 
Proclamation. If, in the distant future, we are 
to realise the dream of Macaulay and if the Eng- 
lish nation in its over-flowing generosily will 
have granted us free political institutions, we owning 
an unfailing allegiance to the great British 
empire, then will posterity begin its new poli- 
tical life by unfuiTing the national flag on which will 
be writ in letters of gold, the words of the 
Proclamation of the good Queen Victoria. AV^hen, 
however, occasions may arise and our aims 
and aspirations . are curbed, even then shall we 
think of Her Majesty and Her Proclamation-— 
but, perhaps, with redoubled sorrow. To us 
Indians of this generation and for generations 
yet unborn, the Proclamation will be our sacred 
political Veda and it wiW be po-^sible to forget 
the memory of the great and noble Queen, who 
is its author, when wo have fallen so low as 
to forget our divine Sage A yasa, the author of the 
Veda. 

Let us now offer to the Dead Queen, the same 
beautiful prayer w Inch Tennyson offered to the 
dead Prince Consort in the “ Idylls of the King.” 

“ May all love 

His love unseen, but felt, 6’ershadow Ihee, 

The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 

The love of all thy daughters cheri-<h thee, 

The love of all thy people comfort thee, 

Till God’s love set thee at His side again I” 

0 


3u /iDcmoriam. 
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VICTORIA QUi^EX-EMPRESS. 

Horn Jlntf 1819^ DM 22)id Januarif 1001 

^ t AR and wide over the whole world tliere is 
JL mourning for thf* great Monarch who, for 
Cy\ upwardsof sixty-three years, ruled with such 
wisdom and such grace the vast and scattered 
possessions of the British Empire, and who unit- 
ed in her person, with such inflnite tenderness and 
fact, the highest qualities of AVoman and of Queen. 
The lament with which all nations follow^ to*dny 
the latest royal capture won hy Death has nothing 
in common with the customary platitudes of a 
people’s grief. Other rulers have been in other 
timeA-as great. Some few amongst them, too, have 
been as good. But as the memory runs backward 
over the long line of Sovereigns who since the Nor- 
man Concpiest have welded their names in history 
with the British Isles, it pronounces, without hesi- 
tation, ultimate judgment for the longest combina- 
tion of the greatest good in favour of the Lady wflio 
is lately dead. Jt is no light thing for three and 
sixty years so to have held the scales between 
conflicting political parties as to have earned the 
praises of the most censorious critic. Censure 
and blame have been accorded the actions of her 
predecessors. Her sacrifice of self to the interests 
of her people was complete. At no time in her 
long tenure of power did she permit personal in- 
clination to encroach u[)nn her duties of consti- 
tutional sovereignty. No touch of political re- 
proach rests upon the memory of ATctoria. 

AVhatever recoi-d leap to light, 

She never shall be sbanied. 

It is a great thing to have been a great Queen. 
To some, as to me, it is a greater thing to have been 
a great AVoman. The greatness of the Sovereign 
rests, in no small measure, upon the greatness of 
her statesmen 

AVho know' the seasons wlien to take 
^ccubiou by the hand. 
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I3ut the greatness of the Woman rests upon I ho 
innate nobility of character which survives the at- 
mosphere of courts and outlives the recurrent appeals 
to the selfishness of life. In that nobility Victoria 
was rich, a richness to which is principally due the 
unison today in sorrow of all the nations of the 
earth. The traditional picture of the velvet robe 
and the imperial diadem, of the crown and sceptre, 
the outward paraphernalia of monai-chy, retains 
possibly a fascination of its own. But it is not in 
the pomp and pride of regal and imperial power 
that there will be found the key to that outburst 
of passionate, yet genuine, grief which rings the 
whole world round. The splendour of our great 
Mistress uas the splendour of the AV^'ornan who in 
all her acts of state tempered and gruci^d, perhaps 
unconsciously, the bare justice of pure teiiiporal 
power. The historian of to-morrow will dwell w ith 
just admiration on her true and practical conception 
of constitutional rule. J3iit the tears which darken 
the ^ision of millions who never h.dod upon her 
presence spring from no recollection of her politic 
W’orth. AVhat moves mankind, careless of stars and 
titles and the remembrances of a sceptred sway, is 
the recognition in her of that well of inexhaustible 
gentleness which sent her home sobbing when she 
had despatched her llouseliold troops to the trench- 
es of the Crimea, to suffering, to privation and to 
death ; * which endeared her name to the humblest 
sailor who gladly exchanged his life for fre.^Ii 
lustr^) to her flag; which made her so quickly 
responsive to the desolation in the cottage homes 
of her peasantry ; which in remembrance of her own 
widow hood— borne with such prolonged yet unmiir- 
muringpatienceagainst the hour, now' struck, wdiich 
should reunite her to the arms of her long-lost yet 
well-beloved — made her so pitiful and sympathetic 
to the widow of low degree. It is easy to bestow 
a coronet or a garter ; to preside with dignity over 
the estates of the r^alin ; to fill tlie stately palaces 
with varying degrees of flatterers; to flaunt a royal 
name in treaties which shall (ill the current coin- 
nientator with panegyric and the fqtqre historian 


with dihniny. But there is a nobler ambition 
and a greater victory than these ; the ambition 
to deserve the poem of her children's children 
* she wrought her people lasting good ;* the victory 
which on its banners emblazons the watchwords of 
Peace and Sy mpatliy and Love. To all, A’ictoria was 
a Queen. To many, she was a IMother. To more, a 
Friend. AVI at sublimer monument could Queen 
desire or subjects give than the spontaneous and 
abiding sorrow which only love can summon and 
which not even deatli ran quench ? 

The Englishman exiled in India has followed 
witli glad interest the march of pnigress under his 
great Queen's rule. Tie lias comforted himself with 
the reflection that England, pointing the way to 
liberty and law, has stood in llie vanguard of the 
nations, wliile new' peoples and growing communi- 
ties have quickened into the consciousness of 
political life under the spgis of tlie Union Jack 
and the heart-stirring strains of “ God save 
the Queen.*' Ills cheek has flashed with pride 
nt the knowledge that where A’ictoria has plan- 
ted her standard, there generally free laws and 
free speech, religious tolerance and popular repre- 
sentation have taken firm root to foster and 
expand the nascent energies of a few' scattered 
families into the solidity of acknowledged, vigor- 
ous and responsible commonw'ealths. Aruch of 
this prosperity he has been ready to ascribt*, 
under God's providence, to the wisdom, the 
unselfishness and the statesmanship of the 
Queen, But in the present hour of his tribulation 
and his pain he will not turn to the recorded 
achievements of the Alctorian era, to the dis- 

coveries of science, to the reform of law, to the 
conquest of new territories, or to the marvel 
whereby an increased political franchise to tJie 
people has resulted in the increased stability of 
the Crowu. — he w ill not turn to these for con- 
solation and relief. Rather will the exile, himself 
hungering for love of wife and child, turn co the 
picture of his Queen as h ' has known her all 
his life, the centre of her domestic circle, encom- 
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ptt'^sed by llie ijiviobite love oF many generations 
qt* grateful descendants. Amongst these his im- 
agination will paint his Sovereign— herself “in her 
simplicity sublime"— no longer llu-i (^ueen, but the 
Woman, overflowing with innocent mirth and 
cheeriiK'Ss and love, tlie ideal mother of an English 
home. In the fulness of her fireside happiness 
he has found some little compensation for the 
curtailment of his own, and his first impulse will 
be a seu'ie of wide compassion for the hoii'ehold 
w hich shall no longer thrill at the presence of its 
beloved Mistress nor answer to the music of her 
voice. For more years than lie has cared to count, 
the rest and purity of his iSovereign’s inner life have 
tejided to sweeten and humanise his own existence 
from which the exigencies of health and climate and 
education have removed the softening influences 
of childrens prattle and the tenderness of a 
Avoman^s touch. They have helped, possibly, to 
break down some of the human barriers which man 
lias erected to shut out his neighbour from himself. 
If amid the scentless flowers and sougless birds of 
India the domestic happiness of the Queen has at 
times called up a wistful sigh for the sober songs- 
slers and the bedg^-row sw’eets of home, its 
remembrance will long prevail to cheer him on his 
path of duty with the moral of its charily and the 
lessons of its peace. The living source of influence 
is taken. The influence itstdf survives. 

“The broken lily lies — the storm is over-past.^’ 

To the peoples of India Victoria w as only an ab- 
straction. Yet, it is true that her name is cherished 
here as no other royal name has ever been. The 
secret of her hold lay in the beauty of her life, in 
her unfailing generosity of political instinct, in her 
leaning to the person rather than the policy. Hit 
humanity has won its reward. It has enthron- 
ed her as an incarnation in many a humble 
Indian home whose occupants never knew the 
names of her local lieutenants. It has entombed 
her in millions of hearts wdiich have throbbed in 
harmony with hers in her mourning for her stricken 
ciiilSren, Men wlio have never seen her have sought 


to lighten her alllictioiis by lln‘ms(*lves voluntarily 
sharing something (»f her burllu‘n. With her, 
indeed, one touch of nature has made the whoie 
worldkin, and the tribute which I ndia joins that 
world ill paying to her splendid memory, a tribute 
which the j»rou(le.^t may be proud to win, is the tri- 
bute of a reverent personal esteem, strong to pierce 
the iniatsof distance and the panoply of royalty, 
to lind and re\(*re the lim*ameiits and tlu^ vii lues 
ot a sweet, a tender and a pitiful Woimni, Kducatcvl 
native India still holds that to the personal inter- 
vention ol her dead Qiutii she owes not merely 
the letter of tlie lv«»yal Proclamation but the sfiirit 
of its wise and compridieiisive charity which, proof 
against the drij>ping horrors of tin iMuliny, extend- 
ed forgiveness and im[)laiiled hope, promising 
icdSlnplion to th(‘ innocent generations which 
were yet to come from the fury of their fathi*rs 
and from passions reil with blood. \o death cun 
rob the giver of that Charier of lire gralilnde 
which her gift evolced. India stands orjdianed to- 
day, for her grvat i\rolheris dead. Slie heads the 
march of England's d(‘pend(‘jicii‘,s as they fib.* past 
A ictoriasgrave. silent and tear-stained, lo lake their 
last r(‘speclfnl good-h\e ot their !Mistr(‘ss and their 
Iiieiid. Outside the. Hritish Isles she is Chief 
Mourner. \ot for a day, nor a month, nor a year, 
but lor all time as she places Jmr . upon 

Victoria's tomb she knows th.it her respect sliali 
endure and her love survive and the (‘clioes of her 
mourning reverberate Ihroiigli the distant ages for 
the best and greatest among the many good and 
great who sleep their last sleep in the stately 
stillness of Koyal AVindsor. 

“ Till the Future dares 
Torget the Past, her fate and fame .shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity ! ” 

Eaiidley Norton. 
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may safely be predicted tliat to the future 

F historian of tho ninetoentli century few, if 
any, of the phenomena it presents will be of 
deeper intere.st than the expansion and consoli- 
dation of the Briti.sh Empire during the reign of 
the noble sovereign whose loss we are now 
mourning. The marvellous devtdopment of the 
United States, and file growth of Germany as a 
united empire are facts that are of tluj fir.st 
importance historically, and of which the issues 
will be far-ivaciiing indetid. But whatever may 
be taken as the basis of comparison, whether area, 
population, or the complexity of the problmns 
involved in its existence, the British Empire must 
be pronounced to be a more striking historical 
phenomenon than even these groat slates. 

To deal adequately within the limits of a short 
article with the expansion of the British Empire 
is impossible. Even if we excluded from our purview' 
the United Kingdom, the centre of the Empire, 
the subject would remain too vast. To see this 
we have but to contrast the condition of the 
greatest of the colonies and dependencies in 18:17 
with their condition at the present day. 

When C^ueen Victoria ascended the throne 
Australia was chiefly of importance as a penal set- 
tlement. Tlold had not yet been discovered, and the 
tide of emigration into it flowed but slowly. The 
live great self-governing colonies had not yet be(*n 
organised ; some of them did not even exist. Now' 
we have a Federated Commonwealth of Australia, 
the germ of a future empire, tlie establishment of 
which fitly inaugurated the new century ; and its 
increase in population, wealth and well-being of 
all kinds has kept pace with its political develop- 
ment. 

Canada in 1887 was not the prosperous Dominion 
wo know by that name to-day. Canada then 
consisted of two disunited and sometimes 


hostile provinces. Lord Durham had not yet 
written liis famous report wdiich show'ed how' 
colonies should be governed, and wdiich has 
benefited not only Canada but all the colonies 
that have received representative institutions. 
It was not till 18(57 that tho Dominion was 
formed, and it wa.s not till 1870 that the enormous 
territories ruled by the Hudson's Bay Company 
were brought into the Federation which now 
includes all British North America except New- 
foundland. »Since the Dominion was formed 
Canada lia-s progressed with extraordinary rapidity, 
especially since the building of tho trans-continental 
railway, known a.s the Canadian Pacific llailway, 
which ha.s opened up the iniiujral and agricultural 
wealth of British Columbia, Manitoba and tlie 
North-West(*rn Territories. 

In India the changes during the Queen^s reign 
have been of a dilYei’ent nature, but th(‘y have not 
been less extensive or less important. The second 
half of the nineteenth Century has seen tho 
expansion of trade, the establish rmmt of tho 
railway and the telegraph systems, and the organisa- 
tion of education on w'estern lines ; above all it 
has witnessed the di.sappearancc of the Company 
a'^ a ruler and tho transference of its dominions 
to the Crown with all that that im])lies. 

It is unnecessary to refer to other colonie.s or 
dependencies save that it may bo mentioned that 
in 1837 the colonisation of New Zealand can 
hardly be- said to have been begun, while in 
South Africa settlers of British birth were still 
few’^ and far betw'een. Enough has been said to 
indicate the vast expansion that has taken place 
wdthin the Empire. To display it adequately it 
w’ould be necessar}^ to supply elaborate tables 
of statistics showing for each part of the Empire 
the growth of trade, of industry, of population, 
and of wealth, and even then it would be but the 
material progress that w’ould be dealt with. 
There has not, indeed, been equal prosperity in 
all parts of the Empire, for economic and political 
causes of different kinds have forbidden that 
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but speaking generally we may say that during 
the reign of Queen Victoria the history of the 
internal development of the British Empire and 
its resources has been one of steady and some- 
times of marvellous progress. 

While the expansion of the Empire, in the 
fullest sense of that expression, cannot be ade- 
quately treated in a brief space, it is possible to 
sketch roughly the steps by which additional 
territories have come under the British flag s^ince 
1837, and this is all that will be attempted in the 
present article. The expansion spoken of will 
be the actual territorial expansion of the British 
Empire and not the development and internal 
progress of the countries which form it. For 
convenience sake it is best to deal with the differ- 
ent continents in turn. 

In Europe the British Empire has grown 
smaller rather than larger during the Qiieen’s reign. 
When Queen Victoria ascended the throne on 
the 20th J une 1837 the territories over which she 
ruled, though vast, were not so great as those over 
which her immediate predecessors bore sway. 
By the Salic Law she was prevented from succeed- 
ing to the throne of Hanover and thus her 
uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, became King 
of Hanover in succession to King Wdliam IV. 
Hanover, how^ever, though ruled by the sovereigns 
of the United Kingdom, had never been part of 
the British Empire, and its passing away from the 
sceptre of British monarchs was probably the 
means of averting international complications 
which might have involved Great Britain in the 
wars that led to the formation of the German 
Empire. Tw'o British possessions in Europe have, 
however, been given up during the Queen’s reign. 
In 1864 “ the United States of the Ionian Islands,” 
which had since 1815 been under a British 
protectorate, were incorporatc^d with Greece ; 
and in 1890, when an agreement about annexa- 
tions in East Africa was being made, Heligoland, 
the little island in the estuary of the Elbe which 
had been in the possession of the British since 


1814, was ceded to Germany. With these ex- 
ceptions it may be said generally that in every 
place wliere the Union Jack flew in 1837 it still 
flies today. 

Turning to Asia we naturally first mention 
Cyprus which came under British rule by the 
Turkish Convention of 1878. One of the most 
recent additions in Asia, Cyprus has been one of 
the least useful. Very different has been the case 
with Aden, the first addition that was made to the 
dominions of the Queen. Aden which w^as 
annexed in 1839 was important even then, but 
it has become vastly more so with the opening of 
the Suez Canal and the development of trade by 
the Red Sea route. It has been fortified and it 
is^nowto Great Britain as regards the Red Sea 
w’hat Gibraltar is as regards the Mediterranean. 
Britain’s hold on the Red Sea was still further 
strengthened wdien the barren rock of Perim 
w'hich lies in the narrow straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
w'as occupied in 1857 and turned into a coaling- 
station. The acquisition of part of Somaliland 
on the African coast in 1884 and of the large 
island of Socotra in the Indian Ocean in 1886 has 
given Britain increased control over the entrance 
to the great higlnvay from Europe to the East. 

Even more important for trade at least than 
the occupation of Aden was the acquisition of 
Hong-kong in 1812 after the war wTch China. 
Under British rule Hong-kong has grow^n with 
marvellous rapidity. In 1841 it had but 
.5000 inhabitants; now^ its population is about 
quarter of a million, while it has become the chief 
commercial centre of Southern China, if not 
of the Far East. In 1861 part of Kowloon, 
the peninsula on the mainland opposite Hong- 
kong, was ceded to Britain, and during the recent 
scramble for Chinese territory on the part of the 
European powers a considerable addition was 
made to the territory on the mainland under 
British rule. In this connexion may also be 
mentioned the recent acquisition of Wei-Hai-Wei 
in Northern China as a counterpoise to the 
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Russian occupation of Port Arthur and 

Talienvvaii. 

The places just mentioned are of importance 
because of their geographical position rather than 
for the extent of the territory they contain. 
The case is different when we turn to India where 
during the Queen’s reign whole kingdoms have 
been brought under her sway. The annexation 
of Sind in 184;i and of the Punjab in 1819 
and the acquisition of the Danish settle- 

ments, brought the whole of India into the 
British Empire, save the possessions of France 
and Portugal, and extended the boundaries 

of the Empire up to the w ild n‘gions of Beluchistan 
and Afghanistan. Since then there have been 
further extensions to the west and north-west 
though not of such an important nature. *The 
war with Afghanistan in 1878 led to a rectification 
of the frontier by which the important passes 
cam(3 into tlie hands of the British, and the 

frequent small wars to which the unruly habits of 
the wild tribes on the north-w^est frontier have 
given rise have led to the extension of the frontier 
to the Hindu Kush. On the south-west frontier 
the expansion has been brought about more 
peacefully. The Khan of Kelat, who is now* 
virtually a feudatory prince, ceded Quetta and the 
surrounding country in 1887 ; and it is not too 
much to^say that Beluchistan is now practically 
under British control. The acquisition and 
defence of our present western and north-western 
frontiers have been a heavy drain on the finances 
of India, but the dangers of foreign aggression are 
so well-known that no thinking man will grudge 
the expenditure of w hat is necessary to ensure 
that hordes of invaders, breaking through the 
mountain barriers of the north-west, shall never 
again ravage the plains of India. 

The largest addition that has been made to 
British India during the latter portion of the 
Queen’s reign is not, properly speaking, in India 
at all. In 1885 Thebaw’s unfriendliness and folly 
led to a war between Burma and Britain, and as 


the result Upper Burma became part of British 
India in January 1886. Already in 1852 Pegu 
had been rt^ded, but now there ceased to be a 
king of Burma and all Burmese territories came 
under British rule. One important result of this 
extension of the empire is that in the extreme 
east the British Empire now touches the domi- 
nions of France and China. 

Passing south w^e find that in the Malay 
Peninsula, to the south of Siam, British rule has 
made great way during the last thirty years. 
Malacca, Penang, and Singapore were already 
British possessions in I8;i7, but since 1874 Johore, 
Pahang, Perak, and other states have come under 
British protection. Of comparatively recent 
grow'th also is the establishment of British power 
in the island of Borneo. The existence of British 
influence there is chiefly due to 8ir James Brooke 
who for his assistance to the llajah of Borneo 
received the territory of Sarawak which he con- 
verted into an independent principality. In 1846 
Britain purchased the island of Labuan, and in 
1847 the Kttjah of Borneo agreed not to part 
with any of his territory except with the sanction 
of the British (Government. The British North 
Borneo Company which received a charter in 
1881 has acquired and opened up a large amount 
of territory, and in 1888 Sir James Brooke’s 
nephew and successor placed Sarawak under 
British protection. Thus practically the whole of 
North Borneo is now part of the British Empire. 

In Australasia there was comparatively little 
room for territorial expansion. Though the colo- 
nisation of Australia and New Zealand have taken 
place chiefly during the (Jueen’s reign, these 
countries were already British possessions when 
she came to the throne. But half of New Guinea, 
the second largest island in the w orld, still remained 
unattached to any European powder. The people 
of Queensland were anxious that it should be 
annexed. On one occasion they actually proclaimed 
it to be British territory, but their action was dis- 
allowed by the home authorities. In the early 
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eighties when the desire for colonial expansion 
fell upon Europe^ eastern New Guinea and tlie 
adjacent islands were one of ilie parts of the 
world with whicli Germany sought to appease its 
earth-hiing(ir.” Then the l^ritish Government 
felt compelled, in the interests of the Australian 
colonists, to claim the southern portion of N(i\v 
Guinea, and in this way stpiare miles were 

added to the Empire. It is unnecessary to refer 
to various small islands tliat Iiave become British 
possessions at diiferent times. It is enough to 
mention the annexation of the Fiji group in 1874, 
and the recent agreement with (Germany and the 
United States by which (jreat Britain gavi! up its 
claims to Samoa and accepted the protectorate of 
Tonga, 

It is vAhen we turn to Africa that we lind llie 
most enormous additions to the Empire that have 
been made during the Queen's reign. The causes 
that liave led to this tixpansion are of different 
kinds, but perhaps the most important is the 
“earth-hunger'’ referred to above. France and 
Germany have since 1880 vied with one another 
in adding to their colonial dominions. Their 
action may have been due partly to the desire to 
enjoy the glory of jiossessing w'orld-empires 
similar to that of Great Britain, but in a great 
measure their underlying aim was the extension 
of their commerce. Unfortunately the old view 
that a colony exists for the benefit of the mother 
country is a view’ that is still largely held on the 
Continent. Hence annexalion by a foreign power 
of territory in Africa or elsewhere usually means 
the injury, if not the exclusion, of British com- 
merce. The policy of “ the open door ” is 
practised by few countries but Great Britain, 
and therefore in self-defence, and often much 
against her will, Britain lias been led during the 
past twenty years to add great territories in 
Africa to her already vast dominions. 

' Further it is during the past fifty years tliat the 
true character of Africa has been made known. 
A glance at an atlas thirty or forty years old will 


show how complete was men’s ignorance of the 
nature of Central Africa. Thanks to the labours 
of Hr. Livingstone and other intrepid explorers, 
that ignorance 1ms been dispelled, and, amongst 
other results, the potentialities of Africa both as a 
market for imported goods and as a producer of 
mineral and other wealth have been made knowm. 
Naturally enough, Britain has shrunk from 
seeing herself shut out from lands that have been 
opened up (diiefly by the labours of her own sons. 

Jn 1887 the British possession.s in Africa con- 
sisted of Cajie Colony and a few’ trading ports 
oil the west coast. The first addition that was 
made was, like the very latest, due to a conflict 
with the Boei-s. Some of the Boers who “ tndiked ” 
from Cape Colony because of their dissatisfaction 
wirti British rule set up a republic in Natal. This 
republic was put down and Natal became a 
British possession in 1843. In 1848 the Orange 
Free State w here more of the discontented Boers 
had settled was annexed, but in 1854 it wms 
restored, only to be re-annexed finally last year in 
consequence of its having foolishly throwm in its 
lot with the Transvaal. The history of the 
Transvaal is too w’ell-knowm to need recapitula- 
tion. The retrocession of the Orange Free State 
in 1854 and the fact that the Boers were allowed 
to set up a state of their ow’n in the Transvaal 
show’ how' very little desire there wa;[. for the 
expansion of the Empire in South Africa fifty 
years ago. For 'quarter of a century it was the 
same, and even in 1879 w hen the Zulu pow er was 
broken, Zululand, unfortunately for its in- 
habitants, was not annexed. It is not too much 
to say that it w’as the appearance of Germany and 
France on the scene that changed British policy 
in Africa. In 1884 German colonisation began. 
The German flag was hoisted at Cameroons, and 
at Angra Pequena north of the Orange Itiver. 
Both of these places w’ere regarded by the British 
as being in what w’ould now be called their 
“ sphere of influence,” but the German “ colonisa- 
tion ’’ went on in spite of that. At the same 
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time Germany had in contemplation, as 
Bismarck’s LiFe shows, the annexation of St. 
Lucia Bay in Zululand. Had this been carried 
out and had the German colonies on the west 
coast been allowed to extend indefinitely east- 
wards, the expansion of British South Africa 
northwards would have been prevented. There 
can be little doubt that this was the aim of some 
at least of the colonial party in (Termany. They 
fancied that the Boers, to ^^•hom the Transvaal 
had been given back recently, would be more 
friendly to Germany than they were to Britain^ 
and they dreamt of ’a United South Africa, united 
not under the British, but under the Gcu-man, (lag. 
Any ideas of this kind were checked by the 
annexation of Bechuanaland in 1885 which 

Of. 

interposed British territory bet\^•cen the German 
colony and the Transvaal, and by the annexation 
of Zululand and all the east coast up to the 
Portuguese possessions. 

The extension of the Bi'ltish Empire north from 
Bechuanaland will always b»^ associated with the 
nam(i of Mr. Cecil Bliodes. Through his influence 
the British South African Chartered Company 
was formed in 1889. Tlie territories which it 
accpiired extended from the north of Bechuanaland 
up to the Zambesi, including Mataboleland and 
Maslionaland. To this enormous territory tho 
name of ilambesia was given at first, but now it is 
better known under the name of Kliodesia. As 
the Portflguese had a shadowy claim to part of the 
territory occupied by the Company, there was at 
first considerable friction with Portugal, but at 
last all these difficulties were settled amicably. 
Since 1890 Bhodesia has passed through troubles 
of various kinds, some due to the mistakes of its 
administrators, but there can be little doubt that 
it has a great future before it and that when peace 
is restored in South Africa, it will be rapidly 
developed. Its capital Buluwayo is now connected 
with Capetown by a railway which forms the first 
instalment of the line which will yet connect the 
Cape with Cairo. 


Part of the friction between Britain and 
Portugal to which reference has been made was 
duo to a claim the Portuguese |)ut for\^a^d to 
territories in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa 
in which British mission and trading stations had 
been established for several years. Long before 
Cecil Jlliodes and bis schemes were lirard of, the 
Scottish churches resolved to commemorate the life 
and work ot the fasnous Scottish missionary and 
traveller Dr. Livingstone by estalilishing a mission 
in Central Africa. This was done quarter of a 
cent my ago, and mission stations grew upon the 
shores of Lake Xyjissa and in the higli country 
near it. Shortly afterwards the African Lakes 
Company was started w'l)ich successfully introduced 
coffee-growing and ojxuied up the country, while 
it assisted in countcuacting the doings of tin* Arab 
marauders w’ho carried f)n the infamous slav('-trad(^ 
ill Central Africa. Tlic prosperity of these British 
settlements made the Portugiu'se anxious to claim 
the territory on which they were established, 
but ultimately Portugal gave way and British 
Central Africa which was already Bi'itisli terri- 
tory in reality became Hiitish in name. Thus by 
the arrangements of 1890 British tiirritory now 
extends from the Cape up to Lake Tanganyika 
w'here its furtlier progress northward is barred by 
the Congo Free State and German East Africa. 

AVhen wa traverse the i.nmense tract of country 
that goes by the name of Gciikiii East Africa we 
once again find ourselves under the British flag in 
British East Africa. Tlie acquisition of this colony 
was due to the same causes as led to the immense 
expansion in the south. For long British power 
had been regarded as supreme at Zanzibar and all 
along the east coast of Africa, and most of the 
great lakes of Central Africa had been discovered 
by British subjects. It came thiTefore as a kind 
of shock when it was announced that Germany 
was asserting proprietory rights to most of the 
land dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar and to 
the “ Hinterland ” i. e, the territory extending 
into the interior from the coast, It is to the 
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energy nd foresight of Sir AVilliam Mackinnon, 
the founder of the Britisli India line of steamers, 
that Great Britain owes the teritory which she has 
saved from becoming a German colony. Con- 
cessions were obtained by him from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, and the East African Chartered Company 
was formed. Ultimately a huge tract of land to the 
north of what the Germans had occupied became 
British. This tract extends inland to the shores of 
the Victoria Nyanza and includes^ the kingdom of 
Uganda. In 189U Zanzibar itself and the neighbour- 
ing island of Pemba were placed under a British 
protectorate. The East African Company did not 
find it had made a profitable investment and 
decided to abandon Uganda. Public opinion at 
home, however, forced the Government to take 
over Liganda and not long afterwards all the terri- 
tories administered by the East African Company 
passed under the direct control of the Crown. A 
Bail way is now being made which will connect 
Uganda with Mombassa, the chief port in the 
new colony, and which cannot fail to open up the 
country and to develop its resources. 

During the same period and for similar causes the 
empire was expanding in the west of Africa. 
There the rivals of the British were the French 
rather than the Germans. Thirty years ago, the 
French and the British possessed a few trading 
ports on the west coast of Africa. Gradually, how- 
ever, the French extended inland and occupied, or 
laid claims to, a great extent of territory. Three dis- 
tinct yet connected aims may be traced in the French 
policy. They sought first to connect their colo- 
nies on the west coast vvitli their colony of Al- 
geria on the north, next they aimed at surround- 
ing the British colonies with French territory 
which Mould prevent their development and their 
extension inland, and lastly they sought to stretch 
French territory across the continent from their 
possessions on the Congo to the Bed Sea. At the 
same time Germany made an effort to get 
possession of part of the Niger basin. Britain at 
last bestirred herself, too late to prevent some of her 


colonies from being hemmed in by France, but in 
time enough to secure a huge addition to the Em- 
pire. In this case also, a chartered company was 
the means of securing territory and trade for Bri- 
tain ; for it is not too much to say that it is owing 
to the work of Sir G. D. T. Goldie and the Bri- 
tish United African Company — the Niger Company 
as it was more commonly called -which he inspired, 
that Great Britain to-day possesses its new Colony 
of Nigeria. Several times the friction with France 
was very great and it was* not till 1899 that an 
Anglo-French agreement clearly delimited the 
territories of the two countries. Since then Nigeria 
has passed from the Company under the direct 
control of the Crown. 

The Anglo-French agreement just referred to 
sefc.led an even more dangerou« question, a ques- 
tion which at one time brought the two countries 
within measurable distance of war. In pursu- 
ance of the aim of girdling the African Continent 
Muthabeltof French territory and of securing a 
hold on some portion of the Nile valley, the French 
had, in spite of British warnings, sent out expedi- 
tions eastward vidiich had established a series of 
posts, the most advanced of which was at Fasho- 
da on the Nile. AVhen this was discovered after 
the defeat of the Dervislujs at Omdurman by Lord 
Kitchener in September 1898, Britain insisted upon 
the evacuation of Fashoda. For some tipie things 
looked very threatening, but at last the French 
consented to withdraw, and by the agreement 
made in 1899 Britain became supreme in the Nile 
valley from its sources to the sea. 

Any account of the development of British pow- 
er in Africa would be incomplete without some re- 
ference to Egypt. The disturbances in Egypt in 
1882 led to the armed intervention of Britain, 
and since that date Egypt has virtually, though 
not in name, been under British protection. 
The result has been most beneficial to Egypt, as all 
unprejudiced observers admit. The last benefit 
Mas the re-conquest of the 8oudan by which 
Egypt has been freed from the dread of invasion 
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by hordes of savage fanatics. The Soudan has 
been reopened to civilization, and under the new 
Anglo-Egyptian rule may be expected to enjoy a 
prosperity to which it has long been a stranger. 

Of the American continent there is but little 
to chronicle. During the Queen^s reign the bound- 
ary between British North America and the 
United States has been fixed, but there yet re- 
mains a long-standing and still unsettled dispute as 
to the boundaries of Alaska. The question of the 
boundaries of A^enezuela and British Guiana as- 
sumed a very threatening form in the beginning of 
1896 but the question has been amicably settled by 
arbitration. AVhetlu'r the British Empire has 
been increased or diminished by these agretnuents 
depends upon the view taken as to the justice of 
the respective claims of the contending countries. 

The territorial expansion of the British Empire 
during the reign of Queen Victoria has now been 
traced. Along with this expansion has gone a 
change of views as to the value of a Colonial Empire. 
Not more striking than the growth of the Empire 
has been the growth of what, for want of a better 
name, may be calhnl the imperial idea. It is not 
so very long since the feeling was commonly ex- 
pressed that colonies are encumbrance's which are 
useful, perhaps, if they afford opportunities foremi- 
gration, buf which should be encouraged to hive 
off from tiiie parent state as soon as they are able 
to manage their own affairs. Now, w Idle there is 
no retufti to the old idea that the colonies exist 
merely for the benefit of the motherland, 
there is the grander idea of a great federation of 
peoples under the British flag, enjoying the 
liberty that is ever found under that flag and work- 
ing together for the benefit of the whole Empire. 
Whether there can be a closer political federation 
than exists at present between the different parts of 
the Empire is a problem for the future to decide, 
but even now the conception of “ Gfreater Britain 
is influencing men^s minds and inspiring their ima- 
ginations. The spectacle we have witnessed in 
South Africa of the colonies rallying to the support 


of the mother -country is but one indication of the 
growth of this feeling. It would be interesting to 
trace the causes of the change, but it must suffice 
now to say that when the time comes to estimate 
the forces that have brought about the feeling of 
oneness with which the Empire has been of late 
increasingly knit together, one of the most potent 
causes will be found in the love and affection in- 
s])ired in all her subje(;t8 by the great and good 
Queen Victoria. 

E. MoNTKITlt MaCI'HAIL. 

[ All Rights Reserved. ] 

INDIA UNDER VICTORIA. 


here is, indec^d, no part of the Great British 
Empire which brings out, like India, the 
special features of the memorable reign of 
our late QueenEm press. The movements o 
British political history during the century that 
has just passed away appear to have been directed 
towards two distinct aims. The first of these is 
what may be called the completion of imperial 
dominion, and the second is the consolidation of 
imperial authority. The present attitude of Bri- 
tish politics in China, the Jhx'r war in South 
Africa, and the inauguration of the Australian 
Commonwealth are among the latest of the events 
which aptly illustrate this view. Signs are not, 
moreover, wanting to show tluit responsible Bri- 
tish statesmen are becoming conscious that Eng- 
land’s burden of ejupire is quite heavy enough, 
and that the coming generations of the citizens 
of the empire stand in need of much moral and 
political discipline to be able to bear tlmt burden 
worthily, to the noblest advantage of the em- 
pire as a whole, and the common welfare of hu- 
manity at large. During the last few cfecades 
the empire has in all its parts manifested in an 
unniistakeable way a great desire to be strong, 
to be united, and to be progressive; and it is 
in modern England’s visibly active love of honest 
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strength, of loyal union, and of benelicent pro- 
gress that we have the key to the dominant motive 
of British statecraft, as it was guided, controlled, 
and VA’atched over by the late Sovereign Lady 
Victoria of blessed memory. Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress of India. 

Tile early self-contained continuity of the His- 
tory of India ha.s had more than one In eak in its 
natural course. After the subsidence of the inter- 
nal social and i-eligious ebullition due to the 
Buddhistic re\olution in the centuries before 
the Christian era, India for the first time 
went out to the outside world with her great 
moral mi.ssion of teaching mankind the high value 
of dispassion and rmiunciiition, as well as of 
impressing upon them in indelible characters the 
sweet reasonableness of the ever present duty of 
universal toleration and love. This advent of 
India beyond her borders naturally induced some 
of the peoples and the powers there to knock at her 
door in search of various advantages. Alexander 
found his way into the Pan jab with his victorious 
army, and went back fully covered with the glory 
that he sought. Then there s(‘euis to have been for 
a short time a friendly intiu’chaiige of ideas betw een 
the wisdom of ancient India and that of ancient 
Greece. The Scythians tlieivafter rushed into the 
peaceful and fruitful lands of the Indian Ar}asin 
search of plunder and other allied advantages of 
unrestrained lawlessness. They gave rise to miicli 
panic and consternation in the hearts and homes 
of the Indian peo[)le; and yet in the coinse of two 
or three centuries the whole civilisation of Jndia 
asserted itself again.st Scythian lawlessne.s.s. JLid- 
dhi.stic and pre-Buddhistic forces of religion and 
society subsequently combined together to evolve 
out of Indian society a new order of things and a 
new type of tolerant and progressive popular life. 
Then for a few' centuries India w'as fairly free from 
external aggression, but this freedom unforunalely 
gave rise to internal political jealousies and discords. 
At such a time, when the much-needed new 
evolution of order and social solidarity was still 


incomplete, the aggi'essivenoss of Islam began to 
menace India on her north-Avostern frontier. 
Soon enough Mahommedan fanaticism worked its 
way into the interior of the country, and all 
through the way of its inarch it rudely disturbed 
the peace and secuilty of society. After a hor- 
rible exhibition (»f much ciaielty and vandalism, 
the pushful and intolerant theocracy of Islam esta- 
blished itself at Delhi, and. upset Indian indepen- 
dence. The jMabommedans, however, were wiser 
in their generation than tlie Sc} thiaris, w ho preceded 
them as the disturbers of Indian peace and progress. 
More successfully than the. Scythians they orga- 
iii.sed their newly acquired political power in India, 
so as to raise it soon to the rank of an empire 
holding sway over the whole land. Before the 
Mahommeda?is could achieve this, Islam had to 
get rid of its iconoclastic fury, and had to become 
fair, tolerant, and enlightened by the wisdom 
that is born of impartial comparison and calm 
philosophy. It is tlie opposition of Hindu civili- 
j^ation to Islam that so widened its vision and 
modilh'd its temper in India. The Hindus not 
only inanaged to bring dow n the high temper- 
ature of Islamic fervour in so far as it told on 
them, but also sliow'ed themselves to be fully 
capable of regaining their lost political indepen- 
dence. We se(‘ the first concrete embodiment ol 
the reaction of Hindu civilisation againsC Islam in 
the somewhat singular origination of the famous 
Kingdom of Vijilyanagar at Hampi, in wliat now 
forms the Bellary District of the Madras Presi- 
dency. This Hindu kingdom was later on exting, 
uished by the combined Mahommedan forces 
of the day. Jiut Hindu reaction against the 
political supremacy of the Mahommedans in India 
still continued to assert itself, and Sivaji and 
the Mahrattas, whom he drilled into a formidable 
body of heroic patriots, really appeared on the 
crest of that same wave which was started by the 
great Vidyaranya at Hampi. The Mahrattas 
shattered the Mogul Empire into splinters, but 
could not carry into execution their cherished 
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ambition of founding a Hindu Empire with Delhi 
as its capital — an empire which, as they hoped, 
should be equal, if not superior, in extent and 
power and glory, to the one w Inch they pulled 
down. 

Once again the ambition of Hindu civilisation 
was to be spoiled just before the harvest time. 
Obviously the aim of Providence seems to have 
been larger than that of Hindu civilisation, and 
India, of ancient fame, had to be discovered unto 
the world as miicli as the world had to be dis- 
covered unto her. It was during the vicissitudes 
of the struggle between the ancient Hindu civili- 
sation and the introduced Islamic power in India 
that Europe found out the oceanic way to her far- 
famed shores ; and mercantile tmterprise brought 
the nations of Western Europe into Indiat«to 
compete for that wealth which the Eastern Trade 
could give them so abundantly in those days. 
With greater or le.ss success, they all shook the 
proverbial pagoda tree of India ; and some among 
them endeavoured to take advantage of the then 
unsettled condition of Indian politics to establish, as 
far as possible, their ow n political power in the land. 
They sought Eastern Kule almost uliolly with the 
object of compelling it to help on in various ways 
the profits of their Eastern Trade. AVhen the 
Mogul Empire had been practically broken up, and 
the Mahnj^ttus were finding the work of building 
up their hoped-for Hindu Empire much harder 
than tl 4 ey anticipated, European intervention in 
Indian politics brought the Erench to the fore- 
ground. The English too were on the alert and 
"ere awaiting their opportunity, which came 
to them soon enough and very propitiously. 
European competition for dominion in India 
probably prolonged, as some hold, the un- 
settled period of political rivalry and dis- 
organisation in her history. It is said, not 
altogether without reason, that otherwise the 
Hindus and the Mahommedans would have 
quickly come to terras among themselves. Whatever 
this might have been, there is no doubt that 


Eunipean intervention in Indian politics made 
it impossible for any internal power to become 
prominent enough to take in hand the w’ork of 
reorganising and bringing together all the 
scattered politiqal forces of the country. These 
European nations played their game of politics 
on the same board and with almost the same 
pieces a.s the Indian rulers and potentates used in 
those days. The forces and the sinews of war 
utilised for the purpose of acquiring as well as 
extending dominion w'ere exactly the same and 
were derived from the same sources ; only, the 
European part of the game was better designed and 
w^as generally executed with better and more uner- 
ring tactics. Thus it was that Indian intere.st8 could 
not combine together for their common consolid- 
ation. The motive for it was taken away, and the 
means became unduly divided. The result of all 
this was that the rivalry for political predominance 
in India gradually ceased to be a rivalry between 
Indian potentates ; it ultimately turned out to be 
a rivalry between France and England. France 
lost the game soon enough on account of her 
naval weakness and unsteadiness of purpose, 
although she kept on playing it more or less 
ardently till the great battle of Waterloo. While 
the English East India Company was working 
to thw^art the political aims of France in India, 
It also managed to bring gradually under control 
many of the ruling chiefs and princes of 
the country by means of various treaties of subsi- 
diary alliance. The Nabob of Oiidh and the 
Nizam of Hyderabad were among the earliest of 
the important Indian rulers who were so brought 
under control; and both of them sought the 
alliance of the Company mainly w ith the object of 
warding off the danger that threatened them from 
the Mulirattas. Accordingly, in India the struggle 
for political supremacy resolved itself mainly into 
a rivalry between the Mahrattus and the East 
India Company, as much as in Europe it had by 
this time become a rivalry betw'een France and 
England. 
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As already remarked, France was in the year 
1815 compelled to g^ive up iinally and for ever 
all her hopes of competing with England for the 
dominion of India; and only three years after- 
wards, in 1818, the power of the Pesliwa in Poona 
'vias destroyed, and the Mahrattas had to give 
up in despair all their old imperial aspirations. 
Indeed, they had neither the strength nor the 
■wisdom needed to achieve their ambition, in the 
peculiar concourse of the circumstances which came 
up in the days of their faith and endeavour. 
The very next year saw' the birth of our late (^iieen- 
Empress Victoria; and at her birth the supremacy 
of British sovereignty in India was, as sliovvn 
above, a fully realised fact. The so-called ‘ coiKpiest 
of India by the East India Company is a iinicpie 
and unparallelled phenomenon in history, and it 
was accomplished wholly by means of Indian 
wealth and largely by means of Indian soldiery. 
The dominion so acquired by the Company bad to 
be completed and made secure. The tirst work 
undertaken with this object in view was to force 
the frontier powers into a relation of friendliness 
with the British Government in India. Nepal had 
already been dealt with in this wise ; then Burma 
was handled, and then Afghanistan. It was when 
this last power was being so dealt with that the 
now magnificently famous reign of our late 
Queen Empress began. At that time within tlie 
geographical boundaries of India, only JSind and 
the Panjab did not own ^fully the supremacy 
of her sovereignty. Being frontier territories 
within the limits of India, they could not be con- 
veniently left in any uncertain state of allegiance. 
Therefore, they too had to be ‘ conquered ’ like 
all the other parts of India. The Mahoramedan 
Amirs of Sind yielded up their dominion and in- 
dependence more readily than the Sikhs of the 
j^unjab, and in the whole history of British India 
^ere is no episode which is more stirring and 
more animated by . true heroism than that which 
l^lates to the tw o Sikh wars. With the conquest 
of the Punjab, Biitish dominion in India became 


practically completed ; and excepting the conquest 
and annexation of Upper Burma during the vice- 
royalty of Lord Dufferin, there has since been 
no large territorial addition to the British Indian 
Empire. As a matter of course, frontier states 
and principalities have had to be h)oked after all 
along; they have luid to be coerced or conciliated 
as has been found necessary or expedient from 
time to time. To the eyes of the observant 
student of history and modern politics there 
appears no very probable prospect of any further 
expansion of the territorial area of the British 
Indian Empire. This Empire has now become 
fully four-square, and has all around it such boun- 
dries as are strong and reliable botli naturally 
and politically. Territorial expansion is (n'en 
ncKv advocated and urged by some persons, 
as, for instance, when we hear proposals 
made in a more or less irresponsible lushion 
regarding the conquest and annexation of libet. 
However, the vastness of the work needed to 
develop the internal resources of the Indian 
Empire and to improve its civilsation and pros- 
perity is so astounding and aw'e-inspiring, that no 
responsible statesman at the helm of affairs in 
India can now with a light heart make up his 
mind to win glory in history by the comparatively 
easier process of unnecessary territorial acquisition. 
Thus the culmination of British expjinsion in 
India took place, w'e may well say, in the Vic- 
ti)rian period of British Indian history. 

In the history of all growing and expanding 
states w'e find that the work of conquest is uni- 
formly easier and sooner done than the work of 
consolidating what has been conquered. The 
East India Company's ‘conquest’ of Indiahas been 
almost ridiculously easy, owing to the operation 
of a number of specially favourable circumstances. 
To realise that it has been so easy we have only 
to compare the great^ strain which the conquest 
of the provinces put upon Kome with what the 
‘ conquest ’ of India put upon England. It is a 
well ascertained fact of English history that 
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England's colonial enterprises in Aiiieric/i, Australia, 
and Africa have cost her enormously in men and 
money ; but India, tlie brightest jewel of the 
British Crown and the pivot of the great British 
Empire, came into her possession very much like a 
lucky gift of Providence. This easy ‘ conquest ' of 
the whole of India by a trading company of British 
merchants is not certainly diu^ to any deficiency in 
the resources of power and heroism in the 
country. The history of Britisii India is in itself a 
loud protest against such a supposition. On the 
other hand the ease with which this ‘ conquest ’ 
was achieved is due to the fact that Indian re- 
sources were enlisted as much on the side of the 
British as against them. Indeed, in building up the 
Indian Empire the British have been more sub- 
stantially helped than opposed by the ()eopl(^of 
India. But the intoxication of success is often 
found to be the more intense, the more easily the 
success is won. As a matter of fact, after the 
year 1818, a very decided change becatne distinctly 
noticeable in the moral aspect of the politics of the 
East India Company. In spite of the peaceful and 
exci'ptionally well-directed administration of Indian 
alfairs during the Governor- Generalship of Ben- 
tinck, it is now evident that the East India Company 
lost its mural balance soon after it found its politi- 
cal power ‘Supreme in the land ; and whatever the 
Company ^considered to be good and useful from 
its own standpoint, that it declared to be just and 
proper and soon carried into effect. The con- 
ciliatory and anxious attitude of the earlier days 
was replaced by one of dictator! ness, and even the 
good that the Company did lost all its gracious- 
ness by the air of superiority which its representa- 
tives vauntingly put on. This unwholesome 
state of affairs could not fail to attract atten- 
tion in England ; and as every page in English 
History is an illustration of the steady growth 
of the Englishman's political wisdom, discerning 
statesmanship in England read at once the 
wrongfulness of making the profits and other 
direct and indirect advantages of an inoor* 


porated trading company the proper and legally 
constituted end and aim of organised state- 
craft in India. The incompatibility between 
the commerical temper of trade and the neces- 
sarily altruistic functions of Government is too 
patent to escape attention: and five years before 
the coronation of our late Queen-Empress, that is 
in the year 183.*!, an Act of Parliament took away 
altogether the already reduced trading privileges 
of the East India Company. Even before this 
the British Parliament had interfered more than 
once with the Company's affairs, with the object of 
mending and patching up the parts of its Govern- 
ment of India; but this Act of 1833, which closed 
the commercial existence of the East India Com- 
pany, is really the first serious attempt made by 
Parliament to place British politics in India on a 
just and strictly scientific basis. For this emenda- 
tion of the error in the foundation of British Indian 
politics, India had to pay of course; and the constitu- 
tional recognition of the great though simple prin- 
ciple, that the essential function of the Coinpany s 
Governmeiit of India was to look after the wel- 
fare of the people of India and to stimulate their 
progress and prosperity, was one that was at that 
time well worth purchasing even at a high cost 
Even after this Act of 1833, much that was done 
by the East India Company in India appeared to 
the people of India to be characterised by high- 
handed selfishness and an offensive exhibition of the 
sense of superiority. To many observant English- 
men also, like the late Mr. Bright, the Indian work 
of the East India Company about this time does not 
seem to have given satisfaction. Mr. Rich, a tlieM 
member of Parliament, went even so far as to speak 
of it in the House of Commons, in 1853, as toMie 
power j black xlaverij. Thus the Company had given 
room for much discontent in India ; there was 
discontent among those whom the Company had 
deprived of their political power, among those on 
whom the Company's wars had inflicted impover- 
ishment and bereavements, and also among those 
■whom its governing work had not strengthened 
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and fostered with fairness. In addition to aJl this 
there arose the fear of religious intolerance, and 
the Government of the East India Company 
was suspected of having strong secret proclivities 
in the direction of Christian propagandism. To 
the Indians who, during a whole century, had 
so heartily helped the East India Company to the 
acquisition of its political mastery over India, the 
anxieties and the annoyances arising out of such 
a state of affairs became too much to bear, and 
the now notorious greased cartridges led to the 
explosion of the pent up discontent. Thus arose 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. 

It was fortunate that the explosion came so 
soon, thereby giving no time for the discontent 
to become deeper and more widely spread. The 
Mutiny w'as quelled, and the Jlritish (xovorninent 
in India came out of the crisis quite unhurt. 
(Strange as it may appear, in this crisis also 
the sepoy fought on the side of the Eritish 
and under British command, and rendered 
valuable service in upholding the British 
cause ; and the people of India too showed 
themselves to be very largely on their side and 
strongly inclined in favour of order. It has been 
truly remarked that, if the Sepoy Mutiny had 
had the nature of a really popular rebellion against 
British dominion in India, the quelling of it 
would have been insurmountably hard, in every 
stage of the building up of the British Indian 
Empire, its Indian citizens have been faithful 
fellow-workers with the British people and their 
Government in India ; and yet it seems as though 
the Mutiny was actually needed to abolish the 
East India Company and its mercantile administra- 
tion of Indian politics. ISurely no death has hap- 
pened harder than the death of the East India 
Company, which indeed died very hard. An Act of 
Parliament, passed in 1858 after the Mutiny was 
quel’aJ, accomplished the long delayed death of 
jthis inadequate and unsuited political institution, 
and placed India directly under the authority of 
the British Crown. In doing this, the Govern- 


ment of England dealt with the Company very 
generously, and undertook to meet out of Indian 
revenue all its claims for pecuniary consideration. 
On account of the deprivation of its trading rights 
in 1858, the Company had become, by Act of 
Parliament, entitled to an annuity which was 
equivalent to the actual dividends and so came up 
to £ 650,000 per annum ; and naturally this an- 
nuity was to be paid out of the territorial revenues 
of India. Moreover, it had been then enacted tliat 
this annuity w'as to be payable to the Company for a 
term of forty years, when it should be at the option 
of Parliament to redeem it, after three years’ notice, 
at the rate of 10()£. for every .5s. of annuity; 
and that the Company might, at the end of twenty 
years, if deprived of the power of governing 
JiMin, demand payment of their capital at the 
same rate. In 1855, when the charter of the 
Company was renewed for the last time, the 
Company managed to retain its governing power 
in India, with somewhat greater restrictions and a 
fuller recognition of the rights of the Crown ; and 
it W’as then arranged that j£6,0()o,000 of India 
stock should have a dividend of ten and a half per 
cent, guaranteed by the Crown of England out 
of the revenues of India, and that Parliament 
might redeem this stock at cent per cent premium 
after 1875. The Parliamentary Act of 1858 also 
recognised and made provision for meelang these 
pecuniary claims of the East India Company ; and 
another Act passed in 1875 led to the paying off 
of the India stock, in accordance with the above 
terms ; and thus the East India Company became 
entirely an institution of the past. The company 
in its days enriched the English people in more 
ways than one ; further by its ‘ conquest’ of India 
for England achieved as above indicated, it raised 
the prestige and enhanced the power of the English 
nation so marvellously as to make them and their 
small island home an object of envy to all the 
civilised powers of the world. 

The transfer of the Government of India from 
the East India Company to the British Crown 
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marks the real commencement of the consolidation 
of imperial authority in India. The authority of 
a state is said to be well consolidated only when 
all its subjects are seen to be ever willing and 
ready to obey it, and to sacrifice, whenever 
necessary, their own personal interests or even 
their lives for the purpose of upholding and 
maintaining that authority against all int(u*nal 
as well as external danger of disorganisation or 
destruction. From a survey of history and current 
practical politics we may easily make out that 
states have adopted and are cadopting three 
different methods for securing such a consolida- 
tion of their authority. The first of these methods 
may be characterised as the method of coercion, 
the second as the method of justice, and the 
third as the method of love. To compel loyflty 
by a telling use of force is seen to be very 
necessary in certain crises in the history of states ; 
but loyalty so derived becomes shaky very soon, 
and is in itscdf never worth having long. There- 
fore the coercive consolidation of authority, though 
sometimes necessary, is certainly not of the b(‘st 
kind ; and even in the history of the mild and 
peace-loving people of India, there are nimu'rous 
instances to show how this process is, in the very 
nature of things, doomed to end in failure, 
if not in' catastrophe. When a state holds the 
balance i^venly between its subjects and the 
wielders of its power, as also between oiie 
subject* and another, in all the ntimerous 
details of its administrative work, so as to make 
the people feel that their government is scrupul- 
ously just and always well-meaning, then the 
authority of that state is sure to be more se- 
curely consolidated than when it rests on the 
exhibition or employment of force. Without 
enough might and physical force at its back, no 
state can live; but even the most despotic state 
glorying in a spirit of unrestrained militarism can- 
not afford to discard justice as a means well-suited 
lo sustain and popularise its authority. The 
physical force of the sword is dicidedly weaker than 


the moral force of equity in upliolding political 
authority nnd in justifying its use. But justice, 
which is not warmed by love, gives rise only to a 
kind of mechanical loyalty, leading the subjects to 
aci/uiesre at best in the authority of the state. 
Even an acquiescent loyalty like this is more 
precious thnn the mere fear of force, and political 
structures of a passably high order may with fair 
safety he built on such loj^alty. Politics without 
love ciinnot inspire progress and cannot ob- 
tain the unstinted support of honourable patriotism. 
Ijove alone can give rise to the best harmony be- 
tween the authority of the state and the liberty of 
the individual. Therefore, the consolidation of 
authority through love is more effective and more 
fruitful of good than that which is caused by mere 
justice. In the natural reciprocity and spontaneity 
of love there is a marvellous \)o\\ er of magic, which 
ever ennobles the state and hallows all its opera- 
tions. Therefore, a government, wliiidi, having al- 
ways a sufficient reserve of physical force to meet 
all possible emergencies, deals out even-handed 
jiKstice in all its internal and external relations, 
and 80 loves the peoph*. that it governs as to 
be warmly and spontaneously loved by them 
in return,— that is the best, the surest, and the 
most effectively consolidated government. 

T am not unaware that these general observa- 
tions have a commonplace colour about them. 
But without their aid we cannot fully understand 
the advantages that have accrued to us from the 
abolition of the East India Company and the 
transfer of the government of India to the British 
Crown. In 18:3B the British Parliament gave in 
no uncertain language its mandate to the Bast 
India Company to rule India justly and for the 
benefit of the people ruled. Mr. Charles Grant 
while speaking in Parliament about the Bill which 
finally abolished the Company's trading privileges, 
is reported to have remarked thus : — 

“ If one circumstance more tlian another could 
givehim satisfaction, it was that the principle of this 
Bill had received the approbation of the House, and 
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that the House was now legislating for India and 
the people of India on the great and just principle 
that, in doing so, the interest of the people of 
India should be principally consulted, and that all 
other interests of wealth, of commerce, and of 
revenue, should be as nothing, compared with 
the paramount obligation, imposed upon the 
legislature, of promoting the welfare and pros- 
perity of that great empire ^^’hich Providence 
had placed in our hands.*' In these sentences we 
have no exaggeration of * the virtuous character of 
the Bill, which gave constitutional sanction to 
the rule of justice and made it legally obligatory on 
the servants of the East India Company in their 
administration of the political affairs of India. In 
the discussions concerning this Bill many speakers 
in Parliament looked far ahead of their own days, 
predicting good or evil out of the provisions of 
the proposed enactment in accordance with their 
own convictions and temperament. Among them 
the most notable and statesmanlilo^ upholder of 
justice and the most human and sanguine prophet 
of the good that justice, when courageously follow- 
ed, yields, was the great lawyer, historian, and 
literary artist, Macaulay, The concluding para- 
graph of his earnestly elocpient and inspiring speech 
is well worth quoting in this connection, and it 
is as follows The destinies of our Indian 
Empire are covered with thick darkness. It 
is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a state which resembles no other in 
history, and which forms by itself a separate class 
of political phenomena. The laws which regulate 
its growth and its decay are still unknow n to us. 
It may be that the public mind of India may ex- 
pand under our s} stem till it has out-grow n that 
system ; that by good Clovernment we may educate 
our subjects into a capacity for better government ; 
that, having become instructed in European know - 
ledge, they may, in some future age, demand Euro- 
pean institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come, 1 know’ not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it, Whenever it comes it will be 


the proudest day in English history. To have 
found a great people sunk in the low^est depths of 
slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as 
to have made them desirous and capable of all 
the privileges of citizens would indeed be a title to 
glory all our ow^n. 'Che sceptre may pass away from 
us. Unforseen accidents may derange our most 
profound schemes of policy. Victory may be 
inconstant to our arms. But there are triumphs 
which are followed by no reverses. There is 
an empire exempt from all natural causes of 
decay. Those triumphs are the triumphs of 
reason over barbarism, that empire is the imperish- 
able empirt‘ of our arts and our morals, of our 
literature and our law\ ” With these golden words 
of wisdom and keen insight, Mncaulay commended 
India to the care of the East India Company, and 
hoped that out of justice will arise the full frui- 
tion of Indian happiness and English glory. How'- 
ever, so far as the Company was concerned, all his 
wisdom and his fervid faith in the saving pow’er of 
justice seem to have been merely thrown away. 
What individuals often h*arn from advice, 
institutions learn only from experience. There- 
fore even Macaulay’s eloquence brought no 
immediate change in the ])olitical attitude 
of the CompaTjy in India, and the mandate 
of Parliament to rule India mainly for the good of 
the Indians w'as more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. The ‘ interests of wealth, of 
commerce, and of revenue' continued to engage the 
attention of the Company more than the welfare 
and the improvement in the condition of the peo- 
j}le of India. 

Years before 183, ‘3 the Company had been led to 
recognise the duty of public instruction in India, 
and it had been decided, chiefly under the guidance 
of Macaulay, that Indian enlightenment was to be 
improved and increased by causing the spread of 
European knowledge in the country. The object of 
those who imposed this obligation upon the Com- 
pany w as not merely to see the masses of India made 
mure enlightened and less superstitious than the/ 
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were ; they also aimed at enabling the worthier and 
the more intelligent among the Indian inhabitants 
to appraise aright the benefits of British rule and 
also to obtain their due share in all its privileges 
and responsibilities. Although British justice so 
sought to become luminous and exalted, the Com- 
pany for a long time ptu’formed its duty of Indian 
education in a half-hearted manner and when, 
in 185B, the question of renewing again the 
charter of the Company was under consideration, 
more than one member of the British Parliament 
saw that the Company had been governing India 
in an unworthy ‘spirit of monopoly and exclusion', 
and regretfully protested against the inju.stice 
and the impolicy of continuing to adopt such a 
course of selfishness and short-sightedness. The 
question of Indian education was, therefore, m(»re 
seriously taken up in I8d4, when the free, fearless 
and far-seeing policy of British Indian education 
received its inviolable imprimatur. And before 
much could be done in this way to rouse and re- 
ward Indian ambition along new lines and to 
reconcile the people of India to Bi itish rule by a 
full and noticeable exhibition of British justice, 
the Mutiny broke out; but the tried wisdom of 
British statecraft soon converted even that 
into a source of incalculable good to India 
and the Britisli Empire. The Mutiny showed 
beyond alV doubt that the East India Company 
had been weighed in the balance and had been 
found wanting. Its failure was partly due to the 
imperfect machinery of its administration, and 
partly also to its old ineradicable love of pelf and 
monopoly. Till now all tlie improvements in 
the (lovernment of India had been effected 
by the initiative of the British Parliament, 
and it now% more than ever, realised 
its responsibility befia^e man and God for the 
peace as well as the progress of India. On the 
principle that whoever has the responsibility must 
also have the authority, the Parliament presided 
over by the British Sovereign at once assumed the 
direct charge of governing India and the many 


millions of her people. In accordance with the 
Act of j858 which brought about this transfer 
of authority, the Government of India became 
directly amenable to the House of Commons in 
England ; a Secretary of State subject to Parlia- 
mentary control was to be the responsible head in 
England of that dcqairtmeiit of British imperial 
administration which dealt with the affairs of 
India ; a body of expert advisers called the Council 
of India was organised to render help to the Secre- 
tary of State without any power to over-ride his 
decisions; the knotty question of the pairoti' 
acfe of Ind'ia^ which tried the skill of fam- 
ous Parliamentarians like Pitt and Pox at one 
time, w'as now solvt'd by the device of com- 
petitive examinations ; and it ceased to 
be legal to spend the Indian revenues on 
purposes unconnected w'itli the administration of 
India, or to enter on wars and other military enter- 
prises w ithout sufficient need and justification for 
them. To fix w ell the fountain of authority, to or- 
ganise reponsibility, to encourage economy and 
financial justice, and to do away with nepotism and 
official monopoly may be seen to have been the 
chief aims of this Act of 18o8 and to that extent, 
it has proved an instrument of political righteous- 
ness and wisdom for which India has had to be 
thankful. 

All legal enactments Iiave, in spite of their au- 
thoritativeness, the character of mere soulless 
abstractions, and are unsatisfying till they are seen 
to do good in their operation. Justice may be 
dealt out by means of them, but they are very 
inept instruments for the exercise of sympathy 
and love. Our late Queen-Empress took a great 
deal of interest in settling the terms of the Bill 
which, when parsed into law', placed the Govern- 
ment of India under Her Majesty's direct control. 
“ JSome of the provisions of the new Bill were, 
with good reason ” it is said, “criticised as designed 
rather with a view to Parliamentary sujiport than 
in the interests of the better government of India. 
Such, for instance, was the proposal to vest tlie 
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election of one half of the eighteen members of 
Council in five of the great trading centres of 
England. To Her Majesty’s objection to this 
proposal Lord Ellenborough replied that com- 
mercial interests ought to be adequately re- 
presented in the Council, and that any other 
jethod of securing commercial represenlation was 
not likely to find favour with the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Ellenborough's view, however, proved 
to be mistaken, for Mr. Bright and the Liberal party 
condemned the proposal, and Lord Derby was com- 
pelled to admit that the Queen’s disapproval was en- 
dorsed by the general feeling of tlie country.*’ There 
are now manylndian and some English publicists who 
are of opinion that the Secretary of State for India 
and his Council have allowed English commercial 
interests too often to injure the economic progress 
of India, and that thi‘ Council, being made up of 
retired Anglo-Indian officials, constantly tends 
to color the mind of the Secretary of State with all 
the prejudices and predilections of the privileged and 
protected Indian services. Her Majesty’s objec- 
tion to give a recognised position to English 
commerce in the constitution of the Council of 
India was worthy of her strong sense of justice 
and of her deep and widely comprehensive love ; 
and through her influence, as well as through the 
well-known fairness of the British Parliament, 
political justice for India was finally saved 
from undergoing a sanctioned humiliation at the 
hands of legally constituted cominer ^e.IIer Majesty 
realised the responsibility of her sovereignty over 
India in a very remarkable manner ; in the very 
act of taking charge of India, she filled the new 
constitution of the Government of that depend- 
ency with the shining spirit of her love. We 
know that the justice, sympatliy, toleration, and 
mercy which so nobly characterise the Proclama- 
tion of 185S really sprang out of the womanly 
kindliness of Her Majesty’s loving heart ; * and 
Lord Curzon has not said anything more than the 

.• The great personal interest and love, which Her Majesty, 
our late Queen Empress, showed, on the occasion she 
assumed the direct Government of India, in respect of 


barest truth in declaring, as he did recently, that 
“ all her reign and character are, in their relation 
to this country, summed up in the famous Pro- 
clamation of the Magna Cliaria of India, 

the golden guide to our conduct and aspirations.” 
This Proclamation has been also spoken of as con- 
stituting the table of commandments to all those 
who have the privilege of exercising political au- 
thority in India, and it runs thus: — 

“ Wchold ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territories by the same obligations of duty wbich bind us 
to all our othei subjects; and those obligations, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, wo shall faithfully and consci- 
entiously fulfil, Fiiiuly relying oursehos on the tiuth of 
Chiistiunity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace 
of religion, we di.schiim alike the light and the desire to 
impose our convictions on any of our subjects. We de- 
clare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in 
anywise favoured, none molested or disquieted, by reason 
of their leligious faith oi obseivanccs, but that all shall 
aliie enjoy the e(pial and impaitial protection of the law: 
and we do strictly cluiige and enjoin all those who may 
be in authority under us, that they abstain from all intei- 
ference with the leligious belief or woiship of any of our 
subjects, on pain of our highest displeasure. And it is 
our fuither will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely ami impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the duties of which they may be 
qualified, by their education, ability, and integrity, duly 
to discharge. We know and lespeci the feelings of at- 
tachment with which the nati\es of India legaid the 
lands inherited by them fiom their ancestors, and we 
desiie to protect them in all lights connected therewith 
subject to the equitable demands of the State ; and we 
will see that, genoially, in flaming and administering 
the law, due regaid be paid to the ancient rights, usages 
and customs ot India.*' 

Much is our Magna (Jharia, It is a Proclamation 
unique in the history oF the world. A Sovereign 
Lady who was the constitutional monarch of a 
free, powerful, and progres.sive people away in Eu- 
rope proclaimed to the people of India, the 

the welfaio of the people of that country, is well brought 
by her following letter of command: — 

Jiaht-Uhnrg^ lothAngvit^ \S0S. 

Her Gracious Majesty the Queen to Lord Derby. 

The Queen has asked Lord Malmesbury to explain in 
detail to Lord Derby her objections to the draft of Iho- 
clamation for India. The Queen would be glad if Lord 
Derby would write it himself in his excellent language, 
bearing in mind that it is a female sovereign who speak.s 
to more than hundred millions of Eastern people on 
assuming the direct Government over them, and after 
a bloody Civil War, giving them pledges which her 
future reign is to redeem, and explaining the principles 
of her Government. Such a document should breathe 
feeling.s of generosity, benevolence, and religious tolei- 
ation, and point out the privileges which the Indi<'i“® 
will receive in being placed on an equality *with the suh* 
jects of the British Crown, and the prosperity following 
in the train of civilisation. 
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inhabitants of an ancient land with an ancient 
civilisation, at a time when they could least expect 
such a royal favour, that she loved them quite as 
well as she loved all her other subjects, and that 
slie fully intended to make her sovereignty the 
means of bestowing on them a new life of progres- 
sive prosperity, a new civilisation, and a new citi- 
zenship of no mean order. It is in this magnani- 
mous and strikingly beautiful manner that the era 
of love was heralded in the history of Jiritish Indian 
administration. The old era of stifled ambition and 
snubbed Indian aspirations— the era of unkindness 
and unfulfilled justice — was to be no more, accord- 
ing to Her Majesty’s noble intentions ; and what 
wonder that the Proclamation was received in 
India with great joy ! “Yes, I was in Bombay,” 
lys Mr. Hadabhai Naoroji, “ when this glad— 1 
lay almost say divine — message w'as proclaimed 
lere to a surging crowd. What rejoicings, what 
irew'orks, illuminations, and the roar of cannon ! 
7hat joy ran through the length and breadth of 
ndia, of a second and firm emancipation, of a new* 
British political iif(‘, forgetting and forgiving all the 
»ast evil and hoping for a.better future ! What w(M*e 
he feelings of the people! How deep loyalty and 
aith in Britain was rekindled I It was said over 

nd over again Liit this Proclamation be faith- 

nlly and conscientiously fulfilled, and England 
nay rest secure and in strength upon the gratitude 
»nd contentment of the people, ns the Proclama- 
ion had closed its last words of prayer.” It then 
iecame evident at once to all thoughtful people in 
the country that the process of consolidating British 
authority in India by means of love had begun 
in right earnest, and that the frequently dis- 
turbed and disorganised civilisation of India might 
thereafter move on steadily and hopefully 
towards its appointed goal, being on the way 
strengthened by new light and new wisdom and 
supported by all the beneficent forces of a mighty 
uiodern empire. This policy of love which, while 
it fortified authority, planted the glorious liberty 
British citizenship on Indian soil and under- 


took to educate the Indian people to a full sense 
of their new privileges and responsibilities, 
was, for more than forty years, watched over by 
Her Majesty with tender care and the singularly 
supreme affection of a mighty mother of nations. 
Her Majesty’s love flowed towards India incessant- 
ly and in abundance, and the policy of her Pro- 
clamation was confirmed by her and her Viceroys 
on all occasions when such a confirmation was 
found to be appropriately needed. When Her 
Majesty assumed the title of Empress of India in 
1877, and also on the occasions when India 
celebrated with loyalty and joy the Golden 
and the Diamond J ubilees of her long and famous 
reign, the free and open expression of her love 
drew India closer and closer to the Throne of 
England. And now, to the princes and people of 
India, it cannot but be a source of gratification 
that His Majesty Edward VII, our present King- 
Emperor, has also given his sanction to that poligy 
of equal justice and sustaining love which is so 
well enshrined in her Proclamation and our Magna 
Charia. 

Some of us in this country are aware that a 
certain class of English lawyers have declared that, 
as an instrument of state administration, the Pro- 
clamation of our late Queen -Em press is a document 
without authority, that it is not at all binding in 
the way in wliich an Act of Parliament is. Their 
opinion may be right from the standpoint of 
the technicalities of law or perhaps it may not be 
80 right as . declared by Lord Bipon.* Moreover 

* 'I’he following is the opinion of Lord Ripon on the 
authoritative character of the Proclamation of 1858 : — 

“The document is not a treaty, it is not a diplomatic 
instrument, it is a declaration of principles of Govern- 
ment which, if it is obligatory at all, is obligatory in 
respect to all to which it is addressed. The doctrine, 
therefore, to which Sir Fitzjames Stephen has given the 
Sianction of his authority, I feel bound to repudiate to 
the utmost of my powers. It seems to me to be inconsis- 
tent with the character of my Sovereign and with the 
honor of my country ; and if it were once to be received 
and acted upon by the Government of England, it would 
do more than anything else could possibly do to strike 
at the root of our power and to destory our just influence ; 
because that power and that influence rest upon we 
conviction of our good faith more than upon any 
foundation, aye. more than upon the valour of our soldiers 
and the reputation of our arms ” 

. 10 
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there have also been British politicians to whom 
the principles of that Proclamation have appeared 
to be wholly impracticable, however much those 
principles may have the support of abstract justice. 
Such politicians do not obviously believe that the 
great glory of the work of politics consists 
in concretising into efficient human institu- 
tions those very principles of abstract justice 
which, in their short-sightedness, they all but 
ignore. To such of us as have studied history to 
better purpose than these politicians who do not 
know the aim of their calling, these opinions give 
rise to no fear. We know that justice is secure 
in the hands of history, and that neither subtle 
lawyers nor gloomy politicians can long prevent it 
from asserting itself. The wisdom of such people, 
whenever it has not been discarded in time, has only 
given rise to cataclysms in history. The Proclama- 
tion of our late Queen Empress contains all that 
is^oon to be the decree of history in regard to the 
progress of India under the British Crown ; and 
this belief of ours receives ample verification from 
the fact that even now the destinies of the British 
Indian Empire appear quite bright and at- 
tractive— no longer ‘covered with thick darkness^ 
as Macaulay thought in 1833. India has already 
learnt to esteem her place within the British 
Empire, and knows well enough that, within that 
Empire the knock at the door of justice and 
freedom is neither objected to nor disregarded too 
long. The public mind of India has already 
expanded, under the existing system of British 
rule, and is showing symptoms that it is 
outgrowing that system. Good Government has 
already educated the people of India into a 
capacity for better Government ; and there 
are also visible signs that, having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they are 
demanding such institutions as will ratify their 
imperial citizenship. It is wrong to suppose that 
the new aspirations which are now' declaring 
themselves everywhere in India are confined only 
to those who have had the benefit of English educa- 


tion. The whole mass of Indian life has become 
leavened by the new ferment, the activity of 
which is manifesting itself in various ways, each 
of which is worthy in itself and well-fitted to 
advance the common good. 

A study of Indians modern aspirations and 
of the various forms of her spontaneous public 
activity shows very clearly that her civilisa- 
tion has entered upon a new career, impelling her 
people to strive for a higher and fuller corpo- 
rate life than they ever had in the whole 
course of their past history of immense dur- 
ation. There is no country in the world which 
has suffered so much as India on account of 
the division among its inhabitants and the conse- 
quently divided nature of their interests ; and also 
k'aere is no country wdiich has suffered so much 
as India from numerous unnecessary restrictions 
imposed upon the liberty of the individual. British 
rule has given the Indians the golden opportunity 
to compare themselves with others and to see 
themselves as others see them. That such an 
opportunity has kindled in their hearts the desire 
for a larger union and a greater liberty is nothing 
strange or extraordinary. This kind of awakening 
is thoroughly natural, and the most encouraging 
aspect of it is that all patriotic and public-spirited 
men among the Indians have come to realise that 
neither the fuller union nor the greater measure of 
liberty which they seek, is possible of accomplish- 
ment w ithout much more enlightenment and material 
prosperity among the masses of their countrymen. 
The vitality of the Indian people so stimulated 
during the latter part of the Victorian era has 
manifested itself in various popular movements 
mainly organised by the classes, both for their own 
improvement and for the amelioration of the 
masses. No historical and critical survey of India 
during the reign of our late Queen -Em press will be 
complete without taking cognisance of those 
popular movements. These movements are as 
varied in their character as they are wide- 
spread; and in every part of the British Indian 
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Empire there are associations organised by the 
people themselves, which endeavour to work out 
their progress in religious, social, political, indus- 
trial and educational matters. Even the old 
caste-organisations have been in many places 
roused into new life, so as to seek a stronger 
unity within and a better harmony with- 
out, There is the Indian National Congress 
associated with its many and scattered auxiliary 
institutions to illustrate the new jiopular political 
life of I ndia and the chief aims which that largely 
self-evolved political life has in view. In addition 
to this, there are our religious conferences, social 
conferences, industrial conferences, and educational 
conferences. In religion the modern desire is 
not to accentuate differences, hut to rely more on 
the common foundations and the coinmoR 
aims of creeds and cults; it is attempted to 
mooth over sectarian differences, to rely 
noro upon purity and piety than upon formalism 
ind rituals, to spread the spriit of toleration in 
'avour of all ethical and universal religions, and 
;o encourage liberty of conscience in all those 
iirectidns in which it does not undermine social 
jolidarily. In social matters also the endeavour is 
to procure greater fr*‘edom and establish greater 
justice in aH the relations of life bet^^een iii- 
livid lulls as uell as between communities; and in 
seeking the!^ the need for a larger union among the 
people for^the development of an ampler social life 
is not forgotten. In educational matters the desire 
of modern India is to make science take the place 
of superstition, and to spread the enlightenment 
of European thought as largely as possible among 
the masses, with the help of a new and vigorous 
Vernacular literature and of popular educational 
institutions of various kinds. Industrially also 
India wants more and more to take advantage of 
natural knowledge so as to be able 

to work up well all the varied resources of 
the wealth and to compete for that prosperity 
"hich commerce and enterprise alone can give. 
Judged by results these inoveraeuts do not as yet 


mean much, but their purpose proves convincing- 
ly that India knows where she is and whither she 
has to move. 

At the same time that the Sepoy mutiny led 
to the inauguration of the policy of love in the 
conduct of Indian administration, it also sowed 
seeds of suspicion in the minds of most of those 
whose duty it has been to make that policy bear 
fruit in practice. The birth of such a suspicion 
is indeed more natural under the circumstances 
than the proffer of Parliamentary justice and 
royal lore, although true statesmanship and the 
wisdom of prevision are to be found only in the 
latter. In connection with the Government of 
India by the British Crown it is possible to notice 
that the declared policy of the State is frequently 
enough contradicted by the performance of its ad- 
ministrators. This state of affairs is to some 
extent due to the suspicion engendered by the 
mutiny, that the people of India will never get 
themselves reconciled to the political authority of 
the British nation over them. Those who are not 
unwilling to see things as they are, will readily 
grant that this suspicion has already received 
enough of practical refutation. Nevertheless, it 
has to be borne in mind that the immediate object 
of the administrator is unlike that of the states- 
man, peace mom than progress ; and although the 
M eariness of the administrator sometimes happens 
to be such as provokes impatience and other uneasy 
feelings among the people whose affairs he admi- 
nisters, still he cannot aiford to be other than 
wary as long as it is his function to safeguard 
the State from all practical dangers. Unfair 
policy is as harmful to the State as incau- 
tious administration ; and it is equally recognised 
on all hands that it is not impossible for the ad- 
ministrator to injure, by being too cautious, that 
which he is most anxious to conserve. The work 
of practical administration is therefore beset with 
many difficulties'; nevertheless, the British Govern- 
ment has done much for us in organising the state 
and in settling the lines along which its beneficent 
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progress is to take place. No state can be supposed 
to be organised in which authority is not 
adequately centralised, responsibility is not 
well defined, and the sources of power are 
not integrated and improved. In India the cen- 
tralisation of political authority has never been so 
successfully achieved as under British guidance 
and control. To have too many rulers is as 
bad for a country as to liave none at all ; and 
there is an Indian saying in Sanskrit, accord- 
ing to which what may be called polyarchy 
is as bad as anarchy. India has been saved from 
the anarchy of polyarchy, and we may well hope 
that this salvation is to be forever. In the matter 
of the definition of responsibility also, our Provi- 
dential connection with the British Government 
has given us an advantage which we could not 
easily win for ourselves. Indian sovereignty has 
always been a constitutionally irresponsible one, its 
limitations being determined only by the goodness 
of the sovereign from time to time. As King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of India is a 
constitutional sovereign, and such was our late 
Queen-Empress also. The British people as a 
whole are, through tlieir Sovereign and Parlia- 
ment, responsible for the good government of 
India. It has been, however, pointed out by some 
that the Secretary of State for India is not effec- 
tively controlled by Parliament, and that the control 
of one people over the affairs of another cannot, 
however well-intentioned the controlling people 
may be, easily come to know the weak points in 
the administration and ascertain where and how 
grievances arise. Even somewhat clumsily arran- 
ged responsibility is better than irresponsibility 
and clumsiness in the definition of responsibility 
is bound to get corrected in time by the normal 
operations of the machinery of the state. In all 
the lower channels of authority, responsibility is 
neither indefinite nor overlapping ; and although 
in regard to the definition of responsibility 
improvement is quite possible, we cannot help rea- 
lising that we are not badly off and that the future 


is full of promise. Lord Cross's enlargement of 
the Indian legislative councils indicates the direc- 
tion in which that promise lies. And lastly the 
available power of India has been largely utilised 
by our Government for estRl)lishing its own stability 
as well as for maintaining order among the people. 
We further see that the moral resources of 
the country are being rapidly developed, and 
to-day the weight of loyalty and love of 
of justice which the Government in this country 
has on its side is more than ever it was before. 
It has remarkably succeeded in creating both new 
light and new love,wh»uewith to get itself endeared 
to its subjects. Jii regard to the development of 
material prosperity, the Government has how- 
ever to do much more than it has done hitherto ; 
Widia must soon be made to grow* richer than she 
is ; otherwise she will not be worth ruling over, 
and all her future hopes will melt away into thin 
air. How far the state can and may help to start 
material progress in India is a question that deser- 
ves serious consideration; and the process of inte- 
grating and improving po\^ er both materially and 
morally is a never-ending process niquiring con* 
stant watchfulness and steady stimulation. 

This imperfect sketch of India under Victoria 
has become longer than I anticipated. I have not 
mentioned the railway and the telegraph, nor have 
I referred to the roads, bridges and cajials and all 
other public works of great utility and advantage ; 
our Schools and Colleges and Universities have not 
been touched upon ; our Post offices, our Hospitals 
and the organisation of Medical aid to our men and 
women,tlie cen8use8,tlie survey, the statistics of trade 
the Courts and the Museums and all such other things 
as indicate in a concrete way the order and the pro- 
gress achieved by the state in India have been left 
to speak for themselves. The freedom of our press 
and the freedom of our speech have been as little 
remarked upon as the notable fact that two Indian 
born citizens of the British Empire found their 
way into the British Parliament during the latter 
part of the Victorian era. The growth of our 
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cities and the inauguration of municipal self- 
government in tliem have also found no place in 
my account. The progress induced in Native 
States and the amicable relation maintained 
with them by the British Government have also 
been treated in the same manner. The work of 
modern Oriental research in giving India her 
proper place in the army of civilisation, and in 
drawing the attention of the world to all that is 
good in her literature and philosophy and religion, 
has also been left unnoticed. In briefly review ing 
the V^ictorian era of British Indian history, my 
object has been neither to narrate events nor to 
survey statistics, but to exjflain the general trend 
of political forces as they have shaped India's pre- 
sent and are calculated to shape her future. The 
political goal of India and her way to it have %oth 
become clearly discernible ; and in these days 
when the tendency of states to expand is so great 
that small states manage to live only by sufferance, 
our place in the British Empire is to us an in- 
valuable source of strength and hopefulness. In an 
essay on lioman Itnperialism JSeeley says that ‘Koine 
destroyed patriotism in its subject-races,* although 
the common allegiance to the same central autho- 
rity made them all feel in a vague fashion that they 
were somehow allied to each other and contribu- 
ted to the Majesty of the Empire, “ Whether by 
its impopging grandeur, or the material happiness 
it bestowed, or the free career it offered, particu- 
larly to military merit, or the hopelessness of 
resistance, or — more particularly in the West— by 
the civilisation it brought with it; by some of 
these means or by some combination of them, the 
Homan Empire succeeded in giving an equivalent 
to those who had been deprived of everything by 
its unrelenting sword.** This is the explanation 
that Seeley gives concerning how and why 
it was that the subject-races of the Homan 
Hmpire put up with the destruction of their 
patriotism. The American War of Indepen- 
dence taught the British Empire a lesson 
^’hich the Homan Empire had neither the oppor- 


tunity nor the capacity to learn ; and that lesson is 
the lesson of organising representative self-govern- 
ment in the distant limbs of the Empire. Ca- 
nadian patriotism does not now clash with Canada’s 
imperial allegiance, and Australian patriotism did 
not prevent Australia from getting the constitu- 
tion of its common w^ealth ratified by the 
Imperial Parliament and the British {Sovereign. 
In the British Empire provincial patriotism is not 
inconsistent with the exercise of imperial au- 
thority, and herein is to be found the super- 
iority of this more modern Empire. The 
British Empire can and does generally give its 
subjects all that Home gave her subjects ; and un- 
like Home, it need not destroy patriotism in any 
part of its extensive dominions. It has shown 
its capacity to so guide and control pro- 
vincial patriotism as to derive strength and 
glory out oc the moral power on which 
such patriotism rests. Of all the great Empires 
known to history, the British Empire alone has 
most successfully achieved the harmony of local 
autonomy with imperial centralisation. 

Accordingly it is perfectly possible for India 
also to be warmed up by a patriotism that 
does not clash with the central authority of 
the Empire. More than one citizen of the 
British Indian Empire has illustrated such 
a possibility by moans of his own life; and among 
them no one can be more illustrious than the late 
Mahadeva Govinda Hanade. Almost all that is 
good and worthy in modern Indian life found 
its full exemplification in him, and there 
are also other Indians whose ideal of life is 
in no way lower than his was. India's new 
political ideal installed brightly in the place 
of honor by the advent of British civilisation 
into the land, is in many respects grander than the 
great Akbar’s dream, grander than all that Hindu 
civilisation in itself could ever have imagined. 
This ideal is no less than to fit India for the enjoy- 
ment of full individual liberty and for living that 
kind of complete and self-conscious corporate life, 
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whichis well aware ol:' all its capabilities and oppor- 
tunities, and uses them so as to make us and the 
whole of humanity the richer for our having to play 
our part in the divine drama of the world's progress 
and civilisation. Therefore India's ancient inheri- 
tance from her hoary past has to be very considera- 
bly improved and added to year after year ; other- 
wise it will be long before her new goal shall 
come within her sight. Victorian India has been 
an India of growing responsibilities to her adminis- 
trators as well as to her citizens — an India of 
glowing ambition and worthy fulfilment of love 
and justice. To the virtuous reign of our late 
Queen Empress we owe in no small measure the 
great enhancement in the value of all that consti- 
tutes historic inheritance. How can it be right on 
the paj*t of any one to betray this growing inherit- 
ance, or to blight it with evil deeds and aspira- 
tions ? Can we afford to be so mean, or selfish 
or narrow as to forget, in the necessary clash 
of wills connected with the evolution of our 
government and our civilisation, that privi- 
lege and duty go hand in hand, and that power 
always implies corresponding responsibility? In 
our own day we are all guardians of the posterity 
that is to come ; and, with the help of God, let us 
neither shirk our trust nor make it in any way 
less valuable as it is handed on to our children and 
children’s children. 

M. Eangaciiar. 

“ Now is an end of sorrowful loneliness 1 

From ifer imperial purple, to the land 

Where all true-hearted kings with welcome stand 

Goes our great Queen— pure is her golden dress 

And in her hand a lily. Stoim and stress 

The wide world o’er is hushed beneath the wand 

Of loss, the voices sound from strand to strand. 

Crying, * we bless Victoria, and shjill bless ! 

For this was she who dwelt with God apart, 

Yet ‘ mid her millions sympjithetio moved : 

This was the monarch— wise with gathered store 
Of kingly counsel, learned in duty’s lore— 

The Queen whose more than sixty summers proved 
Her throne inviolate wa s a nation’s heart.” 

• CANON RAWNyiwEY in the Westminster Gazette, ~ 
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Head ! and the world feels widowed ! 

Can it be 

That She w ho scarce but yesterday upheld 
The dome of Empire so the twain seemed one 
Whose goodness shone and radiated round 
The circle of her still expanding Eule, 

Whose Sceptre w^as self-sacrifice, w hose Throne 
Only a loftier height from which to scan 
The purpose of her People, their desires, 
Thoughts, hopes, fears, needs, joys, sorrows, 

sadnesses. 

Their strength in w eal their comforter in woe— 
That this her mortal habitation should 
Lie cold and tenantless ! Alas ! Alas ! 

Too often Life has to be taught by Death 
The meaning and the pricelessness of Love. 

Not understood till lost. But 8he — But She, 

Wa^ loved as IMonarch neVr was loved before 
From girlhood unto womanhood and grew' 

Fresh as the leaf and fragrant as the flow er 
In grace and comeliness until the day 
O’happy nuptial glad maternity. 

More closely w edded to her People’s heart 
By each fresh tie that knitted Her to Him 
Whose one sole thought w as how’ She still might be 
Helpmate to England ; England then scarce more, 
Or bounded by the name of J^ritish Eealm, 

But by some native virtue broadening out 
Into an Empire w ider than all names. 

Till like some thousand-years out-branching oak, 

Its mildness overshadow ed half the globe 
With peaceful arms and hospitable leaves. 

But there came to Her an hour, 

When nor Sceptre, Throne nor Power, •• 
Children’s love nor nation’s grief 
Brought oblivion or relief. 

When the Consort at her side, 

Worthiejit mentor, wisest guide, 

Was by Heaven’s divine decree 
From her days withdrawal! and She, 

As dethroned by her distress. 

Veiled her widowed loneliness. 

And though longing still to hear 
Voice so reverenced and dear, 

All her People understood 
Sacredness of Widow hood. 

Then when She came amongst them yet once more, 
She came in Autumn radiance, Summer gone, 

Leaf still on branch but fruit upon the bough, 

Fruit of long years and ripe experience, 

A shade of grave bereavement on her face. 

Withal more wise, more pitiful, tender more 
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To others' anguish and necessities 

More loved more reverenced even than before ; 

Till not alone the dwellers in Her Isle 
But the adventurous manhood of its loins 
In far-ofP seas and virgin Continents 
They, won and wedded to domestic laws 
And home's well-ordered household sanctities, 
Hailed Her as Mother of the Motherland, 

Queen Empress more than Empress or than Queen, 
The Lady of the world on high enthroned, 

By right divine of duties well-fulfilled, 

To be the pattern to all Queens, all Kings, 

All women and the consciences of men 
Who look on duty as man's only right, 

Nor yet alone those empow ered to be 
Th ^ subject of her Sceptre proud to pray, 

“ Grod save our Empress Queen Victoria !” 

But those our kinsmen oversea that cling 
With no less pride to Kingless government 
Honoured and loved Her hailed Her Queen o' 

Queens 

Peerless among all women in the world. 

And long and late this happy season wore 
This mellow gracious Autumn of her days, 

This sweet Indian Summer, till we grew 
To deem it limitless and half forgot 
Mortality's decree. And now there falls 
A sudden sadness on our lives and we 
Can only bow disconsolate heads and weep 
And look out from our lonely hearths and see 
The homeless drifting of the winter mist, 

And here the requiem of the winter wind. 

But from that Otherwhere man's Faith and Hope. 
And mortal need for immortality 
Invisibly conceive I seem to hear 
A well-remembered voice august and mild. 
Kebuking our despondency and thus 
Bidding igs face the Future as 8he faced 
Anguish and loss, sorows of life and death, 

The tearful sadness at the heart of things. 

‘ Dry your tears and cease to weep ; 

Dead I am not, no, asleep 
And asleep but to your seeing 
Lifted to that land of Being 
Living on life's other shore. 

Wakeful now for evermore. 

Looking thence 1 still will be 
So that you forget not me 
All that more than 1 was there. 

Weighted with my Crown of care. 

Oyer you I still will reign, 

Still will comfort and sustain 
Through all welfare through all ill. 

You shall be my people still, 

I have left you or my race 
Sons of wisdom, wives of grace. 


Who again have offspring reared, 

To revere and be revered, 

Those on Mighty Thrones and these 
Doomed thereto A’ldien Heaven decrees. 

Chief amongst them all is One, 

Well you know my first-born Son, 

Best and tenderest son to me, 

Heir of my Authority. 

He through all my lonelier years 
Tempered with his smile my tears, 

And was in my widowed want. 

Comforter and confidant. 

Therefore trustful, steadfast, brave, 

Give him what to Me you gave, 

VV^ho am watching from Above 
Eeverence, Loyalty, and Love ! 

And the.se gifts He back will give 
Long as H(‘ shall reign and live." 

ALFRED AUSTIN. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

0 

T baa often been aaid, not without a semblance 
i|» of truth, that there is no originality in the 
I* Indian mind. The meagre results of high 
i University education for well-nigh fifty years 
are quoted in ju.stification of the charge. The fact 
must be admitted, though not the explanation, that 
no original work of any high quality has been 
turned out by the alumni of our Indian Univer- 
sities except perhaps in very recent years. 
Various explanations may be suggested which do 
not involve the admission of the sterility of the 
Indian mind. I do not propo.'«e in this paper to 
examine all tlie cau.ves that have contributed to- 
wards a result which must be confessed to be some- 
what humiliating to our sense of self-respect. One 
of the causes of the result we so much deplore may 
be found in the absence of Public Libraries to 
which not merely the uneducated and the half- 
educated may resort freely for self-education, but 
the educated may go for that mental equipment 
which is an essential condition of oiiginal research 
in any field of modern enquiry. Centuries ago, the 
merely disciplined human mind was a suificient 
instrument of new investigation. All the a^ailable 
knowledge of the day in any department of science 
could w ell be compressed into a couple of volumes, 
the mastery of w^hich qualified the aspirant for the 
honour of adding to the sum of human know ledge. 
But things have vastly changed w ithin the last two 
or three centuries. Knowledge has accumulated 
with enormous rapidity and the student who would 
venture into unknown regions for exploration is 
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obliged to master a whole library before he can 
make a beginning. If there were well-stocked 
private libraries which students of literature or 
science could call their own, although there might 
necessarily be no abundance of them, you might 
here and there find a scholar or student of nature 
whom the commonwealth of letters or the brother- 
hood of science might not be ashamed to own. 
But the country is phenomenally poor, and the 
classes of people who are attracted by the new 
knowledge of our universities are not those that 
command leisure and whatever there is of wealth 
in this country. Nov is it possible for private 
libraries, where they exist, to cover all departments 
of knowledge to an adequate extent. 

The need for public libraries is therefore great. 
Large associations of people might start such 
libraries. Municipal authorities might be specially 
empow'ered by legislation to devote a small fraction 
of their annual revenues, say, one pie in the Rupee, 
which would in the course of a few years accumulate 
to a sufficiently large sum equal to the founding and 
upkeep of public libraries. The newspaper and the 
free public library are among the great factors of 
modern popular education. We have no system 
of compulsory education as there is in Germany. 
And the genius of England is against compulsion 
whether in military service or popular educa- 
tion. Free Public Libraries are likely to create 
and foster a love of learning. All people are not 
qualitied for a post-graduate university course. It 
seems therefore highly desirable whether for the 
spread of general education or for the lieeping up 
of literary or scientific tastes in men who have 
received the benefit of higher education that free 
Public Libraries should be founded and main- 
tained in large Municipal towns. Look again 
at the gross ignorance of the greater part 
of the educated section of the community in 
regard to the history and working of the various 
departments of Government. There is no place 
where the annual or other periodical reports of 
Government in all its departments of work or the 
reports of special commissioners appointed from 
time to time to investigate the working of Govern- 
ment in all its departmental activities or the 
reports and Parliamentary blue-books on the materi- 
al and moral progress of the country in the past are 
made available to the educated citizen for the pro- 
per understanding of the various problems that 
press for solution all round. 

The need for Free Public Libraries has long been 
recognized in the United Kingdom. By a series 
of Parlimentary statutes provision has been made 
for them in England, Scotland, and Ireland since 
1850, The statutes now’ in force on the subject 


are 55 and 56 Vic. Ch. 53*, 56 Vic. Ch. 11 and 
the Local Government Act of 1894 in England, 
50 and 51 Vic. Ch. 42, 57 and 58 Vic. Ch. 29 in 
Scotland, and the Public Libraries Act of 1855. and 
57 and 58 Vic. Ch. 38 in Ireland. 

By these various statutes provision has been made 
in all the three countries comprising the United 
Kingdom for the urban authority of each library 
district adopting the respective Acts for the parti- 
cular locality, levying a rate not exceedingly, in the 
Pound upon the rental value of houses, and found- 
ing and maintaining free libraries of books and 
newspapers and museums and schools of Art. These 
or similar provisions may well be introduced in our 
District Municipalities Act making it optional with 
each Municipality to adopt tlie provisions by special 
resolution subject to the approval of Government 
if need be. It may of course be said that the large 
majority of the Municipal population is not likely 
to benefit by the provision. The same remark may 
be made of English or Irish boroughs though there 
a larger proportion of the population may reap the 
benefit of the institution. But it is not the true 
principle of legislation that it should benefit every 
member of the community directly. The legisla- 
tion in respect of our Universities, the law with 
regard to companies and a host of other Acts of 
the legislature are not availed of by every citizen of 
the empire. But the progress of the empire con- 
sists in the progress of individuals, of classes and 
of communities, and oven though tliey do not come 
under the direct influence, of a piece of beneficent 
legislation yet they participate indirectly in the 
benefit of it, for each citizen intellectually and 
morally elevated becomes a centre of a beneficent 
influence that permeates all that come within its 
range. I hope and believe that our countrymen 
will take up the question of F i ee Public ^Jjibraries 
and persuade Government to introduce a few 
clauses in our Municipal Acts on the lines of 
English legislation on the subject. 

V. Krishna SA.MI Aiyar. 


* S. 2 (1) A rate or addition to a rate shall not be levied 
for the pnrposes of this Act for any one finan- 
cial year in any library district to an amount 
exceeding one penny in the pound. 

8. 11 (3) No charge shall bo made for admission to a 
library or museum provided under this Act for 
any library district, or in the case of a lending 
library, for the use thereof by the inhabitants 
of the district ; but the library authority, if 
they think fit, may grant the use of a lending 
library to persons not being inhabitants of the 
district, either gratuitously or for payment. 
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(ALL HTCiUTS IllCSEUVEI). ) 

Coniimed. 

THK EMPlJlE OF VIJAYANAaAli. 

Second Dynasty. 

Veer N vrstnha (1496* -1o()7 A. D.) 

This was the first enthroned monarch oF the 
new dynasty. He was the oldest son of Narasa 
mentioned before. This Kshatriya family traces 
its descent from the Yadavas. The grandfather of 
Xara^a ^^'as one Timma, a chief from Tiihiv (Canara). 
Ills son Ishvar was the father of Narasa who pro- 
tected the Vijayariagar kingdom against the Mns- 
salman and Hindu invaders. This Narasa used to 
style himsidf only a “ Mahainandale-shvar*' (.»r “ a 
tlreat Over Ijord’’. lie had four sons from diih-i'^it 
wives and three* of whom successively occupied ihi* 
throne of Vijayanagar. 

The following g(*neology (d‘ this dynasty i.s 
nscertained from inscriptions: - 
Timma. 

JSHVARA. 

Nar.vsa (1494-97). 

^ 

(1) Vecr-N.Mvsinlm (2) Krislinaraya | ^ f 

1497-1508 1508 to 1530 llangarava Achyutaraya 

1 ' (3) 1530-1542 

' (5) Saflashiva 1 

1543-1576 (4) Vonkatadri 
, 1542-1543. 

Some ()f the chiefs of Mysore were reluctant to 
nckuowli^ge this now' dynasty and refused to sub- 
mit, when Nnrsinha despatched his brothers Krisli- 
naraya and Achyutaraya with a large army wdio 
took their forts and subdued th(*m. Within a few 
years after the accession of Narsinha, the Portu- 
guese ships touched the coast of Karwar under 
their commander Vasco-de-Oama in 1498 A. D. 

The Portuguese raided the coast and obtained 
some concessions from the local chiefs of Honaver 
and Biiatkal who were subordinates of A^ijayaiiagar. 

1503 the Portuguese attacked the port of 
ftonaver and burnt it. They then went to Bliat- 
which w'as then a great centre of trade, and 


attacked it. The local chief who was subordinate 
to the king Narsinha refused to make any sub- 
stantial concessions to the Portuguese but agreed 
to give 500 loads of rice by way of tribute. 
The Portuguese built a fort at Anjdiv in 1505. 
Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy, picked a 
quarrel with the chief of Honaver and again attack- 
ed the town which was bravely defended by the 
garrison; but finally the Portuguese artillery pre- 
vailed. Timma) a, the Governor of the towm, 
howev{*r, induced Almeida to make a treaty. The 
.‘‘ame year King Narsinha s(mt an ambassador to 
Kanamir to treat with Almeida. A treaty was 
made by which Narsinha agreed to the build- 
ing of a fort on the coast by the Portuguese 
anywhere except at Bhatkal. 

About this time, Italian traveller Varthema, 
visited Kansira and Vijayanagar. He gives an 
int(‘re.sting account of the kingdom of the “ Nar- 
sing *'* as the Portuguese used to call the Vijayana- 
gar Empire. He found that the local chiefs in 
Kanara were subordinate to Narsinha. The port 
tow'ii.s were well-built and prosperous in trade. 
Provisions were plentiful everywhere. He took 
15 days to reach Vijayanagar from Kananur. His 
description of the city tallies w ilh that of Abdul- 
razak. The king Narsinha was the riche.st king 
Varthema heard of. Narsinha^s revenue was esti- 
mated at £ 15,00,000 a year. He had 40,000 
horsemen, 400 elephants and some dromedaries. 
The horses were very valuable. He was a great 
friend of the Portuguese who honored him. He 
was so rich that the ornaments of the horse he 
rode were alone worth an Italian city. When he 
rode out his retinue consisted of several kings, 
nobles, and 5000 horses. Travelling was every- 
where safe, except in some places wild animals 
gave trouble. King Narsinha's minister was one 
Timma. The kings of this line appear to be the 
w'orshippers of Vishnu. 

Krishnaraya (1508-1530 A. D.) 

The greatest of the V i jayanagar Emperors, was 
the younger step-brother of A4r-Narsinh. His 

U 
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mother’s name is Na^ala-Devi. There is abundant 
evidence of numerous inscriptions to disprove' the 
tradition that lie Mas the illegitimate son of Narsa 
and that he usurped the throne setting aside the 
claims of Vir-Narsinh. There is clear evidence 
to show that he succeeded his brotlier V^ir- 
Narsinh after tlie latter’s death. 

Krishnaraya’s memory is fondly cherished even 
now in Karnatic. During his reign of 22 years Kra- 
natic had seen its halcyon days under its own ruler. 
South India never had wntnessed such an extensive 
and compact Empire enjoying peace and prosperity 
and governed by an enlightened Hindu Prince. 
He Avas an ideal Hindu king in evc'ry way. lie 
was successful in his wars sgainst the Mussalmnns, 
he extended the limits {)f his empire, introduced a 
model revenue system, encouraged agriculture and 
trade, patronized Sanskrit and the vernacular liter- 
ature, besought the company of the learned men 
of whatever sect, constructed tanks and canals, 
built magnificent temples, endowed religious ins- 
titutions and indulged in unlimited charities. His 
court was magnificent, and skilled mvn and artists 
from all parts of India flocked there. His gold 
coins are even now worn as Talismans, fn this 
sketch it is not possible to give at length the 
history of ICrishnaraya. 

During this reign Goa M’as taken by the Portu- 
guese from Eusuf Adilsliah in 1510 A, D. Krish- 
naraya encouraged this conquest and his under- 
lord Timmaya of Honaver took active part in 
assisting the Portuguese. Goa was however retaken 
by Adilshah and therefore Krishnaraya prolonged 
the negotiations of a treaty with the Portuguese 
which he concluded after Goa was again captured 
by them. By this treaty he allowed them to 
build a warehouse at Bhatkal for which the 
Portuguese agreed to send all Arab and Persian 
horses landed at Goa, to A'ijayanagar and not to 
Bijapur. He further agreed to be friendly with 
the Portuguese and to wage a war against the king 
of Bijapur. Krishnaraya engaged a number 
of Portuguese to command his artillery. 


Flusuf Adilshah died about 1510 and was suc- 
ceeded by Ismail Adilshah. In 1512 Krishnaraya 
took the forts of Raichore and Mudgal from 
Bijapur. In 1520 Ismail attempted to take back 
these but was completely defeated by Krishnaraya. 
In this M ar, according to a Portuguese writer, 
Krishnaraya had with him .‘15,000 horse, half a 
million foot, 5 lS 6 elephants, 12,000 m a ter- carriers 
and 2(hf^00 dancing girls. After this Bijapur did 
not attempt any war with him. In all his successes 
and admini.sti‘ati(m, Krishnaraya was assisted by his 
brothers Achy Litarava and Rangaraya and by his 
great minister ^I'immaraya (orAppaji) and his 
brother Govindraya. 

The chief of Umiiltur in Mysore rebelled and 
Krishnaraya pcTsonally look field against him and 
ivft'uced the forts Shiirangpattam and Shivasamudra. 
He then w ent to Coorg and had planned a march 
against Malabar ; but the chiefs of Malabar made 
friendly alliance with him. He thmi went to the 
Tamil counliy and completed the conquest of the 
Pand\au Pi*inces and appointed his own Viceioy 
at Mjidura. He caused to he built the forts of 
Jinji, Vehir, and Ch uidragiri. After establishing 
his rule firmly in tlu' Tamil country he turnt'd his 
attention to Telangana and subdued the chief 
of Udayagiri (in Nellore District). He then pro- 
ceeded to conquer the Gajapati Raja of Orissa. He 
conquered the whole of the country nojy included 
in districts of Krishna and Godavari. He had also 
conquered a great part of Telengana now included 
ill the dominions of the Nizam, but these last con- 
quests did not remain long in his possession, as 
Kutubshah, the founder of the kingdom of 
Golkonda took them back from him. The king 
Prataparudra of Orissa gave his daughter in 
marriage to Krishnaraya and made peace with him. 
This alliance forms the subject of a romantic poem 
in Telugu. 

Krishnaraya took personal interest in the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom, in which he always 
kept moving. At his court there were eight great 
Telugu poets, including the famous court- jester 
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Tennalii Kainkrislina, wOinse wits are even now 
current in Ivarnalic ; there were also Sanskrit and 
Kanarese poets and scholars at liis court, such as 
Appaja Dikshit, Timinana, I\uinar-vyas. Bluifta- 
iniirti and others. J^le lias liiinself composed a 
poem in Telugii and it is said that his daughter 
Molianangi was also a poetess. Vhillalihacharya, 
the founder of a Vaishnav sect, received orders at 
\’^ijayanagar and Krishnaraya gave him much 
wealth. Even Jain Pandits Avere entertained at 
his court. 

Krishnaraya improved or repaired many temples 
and built the temple of Krishna in Krishnapuram 
at Vijayanagar, now in ruins. The most beautiful 
of all the Vijayanagar temples, the temple of Vijaya 
Althal in wliich the combined Chain kyan and 
Dravidian styles of architecture are found in pi^r- 
fection, was begun in this reign. He dammed the 
Tungabhadra and brought a large canal into the city 
of Vijayanagar. llis minister Mudd also cut seven 
other canals from the same river. The great tank 
of Magad Afasur between the bord(>rs of Hharwar 
and Mysore and the one at Shiggaon were con- 
structed in this reign. He built many towns, some 
of which are now important places in Karnatic, 
such as Hubli, liangalore, liellary, Chik-J3alapur 
and others. He is said to have built many forts 
also. .He introduced a revenue system which was 
like the present rayatwary system, where indivi- 
dual holdings were measured and rent fixed accord- 
ing to Jhe quality and area. Correct land records 
were kept in each village and some such records 
were found by Munroe in Kanara. The rates of 
assessments were very moderale until they were 
enhanced by the Mussalinan rulers. Assessment 
was taken eilher in cash or kind. The llevenue 
Survey of Krishnaraya became the basis of all 
subsequent Survey settlements in Mysore, Kanara 
and Karnatak. The kings of Vijayanagar advanced 
tillage, made money advances to rayats and en- 
couraged people to occupy waste lands, to improve 
gardening and establish townships. This king 
also encouraged trade and commerce. 


The Portuguese traveller. — Barbosa visifed this 
empire about A. H. 1514. He saw the Canara 
coast and the inland country. Space does not per- 
mit lengthy quotations from his interesting 
account. He found that the Tuluvanad (Canara 
District) contained many rivers and seaports with 
much trade and shipping and many rich jnerchants. 
Even the hilly parts of inland liad many good vil- 
lages. Tlje upland plain w^as fertile and abundant- 
ly supplied with many cities, villages and forts. 
Kice and many other crops were growui and there 
were plenty of domestic animals. His description 
of Vijayanagar, of the king and his court is grand. 
The city was thickly populated and men from all 
nations w’ere to be seen there. Tliere W('re many 
rich Hindu and Mussalman traders. All religions 
had free play. This city was tin* chief mart of 
porcioiis stones in India whicli came from Burma, 
Ceylon, and local mijies. Pearls came from Hormuz 
and Cael. Chinese silk and dyed stuff from Alex- 
andria and Europe were brought in large quantities. 
The people w'ere rich and wore jeweller yon their 
person.Tho king ruled tln> country through hisDand- 
JVaiks or (governors who administered strict justice. 

The eastern coast was also under this king and 
possessed many sea-ports, where sliips from China, 
Pegu, Ceylon, Arabia, Malbar and from Sumatra 
and Java flocked in large numbers. The mer- 
chants called ‘ shettis * wa‘ re very rich. The his- 
torian Eerishta does not even mention this great 
king, but another Bijapur historian says that 
Krishnaraya was a wise and just ruler. He pro- 
tected such JMiissalmans as found shelter in his 
kingdom and tli(*y too fought bravely for him. 

Krishnaraya died in JotlO A. D. He liad no 
male issue and one of his daughters was married 
to Kamaraya, w ho was a great officer and chief 
under Krishnaraya. 

Ac'jiviftaraya— (lolio— 1542 A. D.). 

Krishnaraya was succeeded by bis younger 
step-brother Achyutaraya, who is said to have 
ruled wdth Krishnaraya. Rangaraya and Acliyuta- 
raya were Karasa's sons by his wife Ombaiiibika. 
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Many public works and temples were construcled 
during this reign. Ismail Adliilshah and 
Kasim Berid led their combined forces 
against Baichore and Mudgal and ivcoA^er- 
ed those places from Vijayanagar. Tn ir>;U, we 
find A^ijayanagar assisting the forces of Bhijapiir 
against Kiitub Shah of Gtolkonda. This is the 
first occasion when A'ijayanagar mixed itself in 
the mutual struggle of these newl}'' established 
Mahomedan kingdoms, a step which ultimately 
resulted in the ruin of this great empire. Achyii- 
taraya extended his authority as far as Tiiinevelly, 
the farthest corner of South India. He had a 
minor son named A^'enkat who succeeded him. 

Vi-:MfATAnRi — A. D.) 

This king being only a child, the whole adminis- 
tration was in the hands of Shalak Timmaraya. 
The Bijapur historian, Shiraji, writes that Krishna- 
raya’s son (should be Achutaraya*s, whose game is 
omitted by Mahomedan writers) was only an infant. 
The minister llos Tirumalraya cairied on the 
ndininist ration. He dismissed many old oHicers and 
brought in his own relations and favourites. He 
became highly unpopular, and respecta))le nobl(‘s 
retired from the capital. Ibrahim Adilshali, the 
successor of f.smail, took advantage of this and 
invaded A^ijayaiiagar. Hos Tirumalraya bought liim 
off by paying 80 lacs of Hons. Tirumalroya's rule 
became oppressive and a good deal of anarchy pre- 
vailed. The young king soon died and it is said 
that Hos Tirumalraya murdered him and began to 
rule himself. The old noblemen of the kingdom 
headed by Bamaraya, the son-in-law of Krishna- 
raya, combined against him, when HosTirumal be- 
came furious and sought the aid of Ibrahim Adil- 
shah, promising to pay the latter lacs of Hons each 
day of his march. The King of Bijapur trium- 
phantly entered A^ijayanagar and returned on re- 
ceipt of 50 lacs of 1 Lons. This action exasperated 
the Lords of Vijayanagar ^4Ilo surrounded Hos 
Tirumalraya in the palace. Hos Tirumalraya seeing 
escape impossible \^antonly destroyed valuable 
property in the palace and finally committed 


suicide. Tlius end(‘d the period of anarcliy in 
A'ijayanagar N\ hich according to chronicles lasted 
for 9 months. Inscriptions confirm that Venkat 
died soon after his accession. As the throne was 
vacant itamaraya raised to it Sadasliivraya, son of 
Rangaraya. 

SADASHIVHtAYA- (151:1—1570 A. D.) 

Tliis |)t‘ing also an infant king, Ram aray a carried 
on the administration in his name till the fall of 
Aljaj'anngar in 1565. Inscriptions of Sadasliivraya 
are found for some years later till 1576 A. II., 
when probalily, he died at Peniigonda in obscurity. 
During the whole period from 1512 to 1565 A. I) , 
Rainaraya was the real Rmperor of A'ijayanagnr, 
though he never assumed that title. 

Ram AHA JA— The Protector (1542 to 1565 A. D.) 

♦Ramaraja claimed his descent from Bijjal (1167 
A. D.) king of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, who 
was murdered by Basav. the founder of the Lin- 
gayat sect. Ramaraja's ancestors, who styl(*d them- 
selves Narapatis, held some Jaghir in the Ivurnool 
District and lie liimsidf served under Kiitnb 
Shall of Golkonda. He lost a battle with the 
Bijapur kings and incurred the displeasure of 
Kutub. JLe then entered info the service 
of Krishnaraya who gave him his daughter 
in marriage and also a military command. He 
got also the fort of Adoni as a marriage gift. 
When HosTiriimalraya was lighting witl| the nobles 
of A^ijayanagar, the gi'eat Bijapur General, Asad- 
khan, had invested Adoni w'hich was ably defended 
by A^enkatadri, younger brother of Ramaraja. 
Shiraji, a Bijapur historian, thus describes the posi- 
tion of Ramaraja at this time. 

“ Ramaraja conducted the administration in the 
name of Krishnaraya's son, (should be * nephew ’)• 
The young prince was show n to the people in the 
court. During the first two years of his adminis- 
tration Ramaraja gradually filled all offices of stute 
by his relatives and supporters. His brother Tiru- 
malraya managed the civil administration Avhile 
V'enkatadri was the commander-in-chief. AYhen 
his power became firmly secure Ramaraja con- 
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fined the yound prince in the palace and himself 
administered the country for riB years in great 
prosperity. He complettMl the great canal in \'ijaya- 
nagar uhich was begun by Krishnai*aya. Some 
refractory Mussalinan nobles from the neighbour- 
ing ^lahoiiKidan kingdoms had taken asylum with 
him and he treated them kindly. A spcjcial i)art 
of the imperial city was assigned to the reskhmee 
of Mussalinan population and it was called Jnrki 
Molufht. 'IMie Mussalmans built musjids and e\en 
killed animals for their food. Kamaraja and his 
brothel's and nobles built rich palaces and temples 
in the city which had about 70 canals to su[)ply 
water. ^Flie nobles planted gardens wliere several 
kinds of fruit were grown. Ramaraja was a noble 
and wise ruler, llis prosperity continued till he 
was deh'ated by the combiiu'd forces of the Ma^o- 
medan kings."' 

Like his predecessors he (uicouragi'd arts and 
liti'ratnre. The Naiks of Madura famous for their 
grand buildings in South India were his vi(5eroys. 
As there was scarcely any t rouble in the empire, 
he sought an opportunity to recover the forts of 
Raichore and Mudgal from 13ija])ur, and such an 
opportunity was easily found in the (piarrels of the 
i\Iussalman kings of the l)(*ccan. To understand 
fully the various and ever-changing coalitions 
formed by him during the next 20 years, a brief 
study of the political condition of the Deccan 
would be lU'cessary ; but it is out of place here. It 
is enough for our limited purpose to know that 
when h(‘ assumed the administration of Vijayanagar, 
J3ijapur was ruled by Tbrahim Adilshah with the 
assistance of his famous General, Asadkhan of 
ilelgaum. Eurhan Xizamshah ruled Ahmed nagar 
and Kutul) Shah continued to rule Golkonda. 
Ueridshah, kingdom of 73edar was practically 
conquered by Eijapur, though Amir I3erid and his 
son, Ali, tried to be free. This kingdom was very 
small and became a prey to the bordering kings of 
Rijapur, Ahmadnagar and Golkonda. 

After Krishnaraya^s death Kutub Shah recon- 
quered some places from A^ijayanagar and Rtuna- 


raja was waiting for an occasion to recov«*r I lie 
same, but in the meantime a war broke out 
between Eurhan Ni/iamsliah and Ibrahim Adil- 
shah. Eurhan was assisted by Kutub of Gol- 
konda and Kamaraja, and the latter invaded 
liajapur. In this war Kutub Shah received a fatal 
wound and was succeeded by Jainsid. But this 
succession was opposed by his brothei* Ibrahim 
who rebelled, hut being unsuccessful retired to 
\"ijayanagar where he was well received and pro- 
tected by Kamaraja. The war with Eijapur soon 
ended as Kamaraja was bought off by Asadkhan. 

Jn lo57 Kamaraja entered into a treaty witli the 
Portuguese A'icerOy, Dom-Joao da-Castro, by w liich 
the Portuguese agreed to send Persian and Arab 
horses to A^ijayanagar and not to Eijapur. It was 
also agreed that A'ijayanagar was to div('rt all grain 
going from Bankapur and Dharwar to Bandn, 
to the Portuguese fortresses of Honaver and 
Ankola; that all country cloth was to be sent 
to the Portuguese factors where it was to he ex- 
changed w’ith copper, tin, coral, Vermillion, mercury, 
silk from China and Orimi/i brought by the Portu- 
guese ; that a war be declared against Eijapur by 
both the parti(‘s and Mussalinan ships trading on 
A ijayanagar coast should be captured and made 
over to the Porluguo'^e ; and that lands lying be- 
tween tin* sea and the Sahyadris and betw’^eeri Banda 
and Chitkul, if conquered from the enemy, should 
be given to the Portuguese and the rest to A'ijaya- 
nagar. About 15on »Tamshid Kutub died and was 
succeeded by Bubbanknli, but the nobles rebelled 
and asked Tbrahim Kutub, wdio was at A^ijayanagar 
with Kamaraja to occupy (Tolkonda. Kamaraja 
assisted Ibrahim in this enterprise and escorted 
him to Golkonda where Ibraliim was soon installed 
as king. At this time Asadkhan w-as dead and 
Kamaraja encouraged Ihirhan Kizamshah to invade 
Eijapur from the north. He took Sholapur and 
Peranda while Kamaraja recovered Kaichore and 
Miidgal. In lo5B war again broke out with 
Eijapur and Eurhan Nizamshah and Kamaraja in- 
vaded that country. Eurhan died at Eijapur which 
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he had besieged and \^as succeeded by ITussen 
Nizamsbah. After this Kainaraja became friend 
of Bijapur and fought against Ahrnednagar. Ibra- 
him Adilshah made friendship with i^aniaraja and 
with his assistance wanted to recover back 
Sholapur. A war broke out in which Ilusscui 
Nizam’s General, Syfun Mulk had joined Ibrahim. 
But no sooner war was begun Avilli Alimednagar 
than this traitor General turned against Ibrahim 
and would have taken Bijapur if it were not saved 
by the timely assistance of A^mkatadri, ])roth(‘r of 
Eamaraja, who defeated Syfun Mulk. Ibrahim 
Adilshah died in 1 ooT A. D. and was succeeded by 
Ali Adilshah whose first act was to s(‘cure the 
friendship of Eamaraja^ He s(‘iit Kisliver Khan to 
A’ijayanagar on this errand. 8oon After Ali Adil- 
shah himsidf \\ent to A'i jayanagar to see Kamaraja 
who gave him a grand r(‘Ci‘ption. He agreed to 
assist Ali against Hussen Nizamsliah, who h(‘aring 
of this alliance sought the aid of Ibraliim Kutub- 
shah. Eamaraja however wrote to the latter ami 
reminded him of f lie past obligations. Ibrahim Kutub 
therefore joined Bijapur and the armies of the 
three kings combined at Kullmrga before invading 
Alimednagar. The combined forces consisted of 
9,00,000 of infantry and 1 ,0(),()(K) cavalry. They laid 
seige to the fort of Alimednagar when Hussen 
Nizamsliah fle<l to Paitan. Ibrahim Kutubshah 
however privately assisted the enemy, ^^lnle Eama- 
raja and Ali devastated the country all round. But 
Ibrahim tried to induce Eamaraja to give up fur- 
ther operations and even offered Kundapilly Dis- 
trict to him as a bribe but Eamaraja did not yield. 
Ibrahim then ^^ilhdrew his forces and the wiiv was 
concluded by Hussenshah who made a treaty with 
Eamaraja and Ali. Jlussen agreed to restore Kal- 
yani to Bijapur and to accept the supremacy of 
Eamaraja. Hussen Nizamsliah did not remain cpiiet 
after this humiliating treat/ . He wanted to retali- 
ate and with that object strengthened the fort of 
Alimednagar and secured the alliance of Ibrahim 
Kutubshah by giving him li is daughter in marriage. 
War again broke out in lo6;3, when Hussen and 


Ibrahim laid seige to the fort of Kalyani. Eama- 
raja did not like tlie interference of Ibrahim Kutub 
int his war and sent a great army against Ool- 
kinda and himself joined the forces of Bijapur. 
Hussen and Ibrahim wei-e both dc'feated near Kal- 
yani and the combined army of Bijapur and Vijaya- 
nagar entered the Alimednagar territory. The 
fort of Ahinednagar was inv(‘sted as before, when 
Hussen Nizam shah fil'd to J nnner ; and was follow- 
ed tlu'reliy Ramaraja. Hussen thereupon went into 
tli(‘ hills and Eamaraja returned to Alimednagar. 
Whih* (‘iicamped tliere, during the sudden floods of 
the Seena, lie lost tlionsands of men and large 
quantity of stores. Thi'ii he returned to the south. 
He wanted to take iiossc'ssion of Sholajinr but Ali 
Adilshah gave up the idea, fearing tliat Ramaiaja 
W' 4 )ukl retain the place for himself. On their way 
back Eamaraja's army gavi' much trouble to tin* 
JMiissalmans. As a price of his assistanci*, Ali 
agr(‘('d to cede Bagalkot and Yatgiri to Eamaraja. 
AVhile Eamaraja was at Alimednagar his brother 
Vi'iikatadri was devestating the Golkonda kingdu" 
and his son in-law Timi’aj went against DevtA 
konda. Finally Ibrahim Kutubshah ceded (Hintur', 
Ghanpura and Pangul to Eamaraja and put an end 
to this w ar. Thus at t Ids tinm Eamaraja heeaiiic 
the greatest monai'ch of the Deccan and a dictator 
to th(* iMussalman kings. His ambition however 
led him to excesses and the Mahomedan kings 
learnt that their first act for their mutual 
beiK'fit was to 'crush him. His conduct had 
alienated from him not only Ibrahim Kutub hut 
even Ali Adilshah. Hussen Nizamsliah was a skil- 
ful statesman and ho took advantagt^ of this fet'ling 
against Eamaraja and induced the kings of Bedar, 
Golkoiula and Bijapur to join him against Yijaya- 
nagar. To make this alliance more secure he gave 
his daught(;r Chandbibi, wdio became famous in 
history afterwards, in marriage to Ali Adilshah 
and restored iSliolapur to Bijapur. Ali also married 
his sister to the son of Hussenshah. Thus Ilusen- 
shaii made a family compact with Golkonda and 
Bijapur against their common enemy Baniarajih 
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who had then reached the zenith of liis power and 
arrogance. But for this combination it was not poss - 
ble to subdue this most powerful person. His army 
was great and his resources were almoLst unlimited. If 
liamaraja had waittid for a time and had not oppo- 
sed personally the combined armitis M’ilh his full 
strength, the combination would not have lasted 
long. The mutual jealousies of these Mussalman 
kings were so bitter that even marriage alliances 
would only have a temjiorary effect. But Kama- 
raja either through his pride or through grave poli- 
tical ei*ror, faced the combined forces on the south 
bank of tin* rlv(‘r Krishna, nearthe village of Dhanur, 
TIi( 5 battle is famous in history as the battle of 
Talikot, which was the last camp of the armies of 
tliealli(‘s. Bamaraja brought his whole arinj^ to 
meet the xMussalmans, of which on(‘ division w*ts 
coiuiuanded by Venkatadri, another liy Tiriimalraya 
and the tliird by himself. Ills forces are variously 
estimated. Perishta says that Bamaraja had 9 lacs 
of infantry, 00,000 h()rses2,O00 elephants and 1,0(M) 
guns. This famous and decisive battle which re- 
sulted in the destruction of the prosperous kingdom 
of Vijayanagar was fought on i^otli of January 
JoOo. As usual the Hindus were successful at first, 
but Bamaraja who was sitting on a raised throne 
being wounded and captured, his army lost lu‘art 
and began to leave the field in great confusion. 
Till* Mah(upt*dans easily defeat I'd and massacred 
tin; coiif list'd mol). Hamaraja was at once licheadeii 
and liis ht*ad was carried in triumph to Ahmed- 
luigar. It is said that lit* was then 90 years old 
If Bamaraja liad acted with his usual tact and 
prudence he w’oiild have saved the last great Hindu 
kingdom of South India, but liis rashness probably 
brought on hy dotage can only be compared to 
that of Sadashivrao Bhau at the battle of Panipiit 
in 1761 A. D. 

Bamaraja was the great ruhu* of Vijayanagar. 


hike his predecessors he encouraged arts and liter- 
ature and built temples and tanks. He was brave, 
f^killed in warfare and successful in diplomacy. 
I'nr a quarter of a century his power was felt 


throughout Southern India. JTe had pei\sonally 
fought many battles since the time of Krishnaraya 
and was considered to be an excellent archer. The 
groat temple of Hajari Bamaswami in Hampi was 
built by him. It is adorned w ith bass reliefs show - 
ing the submission of Mahomodaii kings. 

After the great battle of Talikot the Hindu army 
dispersed and Venkatadri and Tiriimalraya retired 
from A^ijayanagar to Penugonda, in the Ananatpur. 
District. The allied forces soon reached Vijaya- 
nagar, but the citizens liad already removed the 
bulk of wealth from the place. 1550 elephant 
loads of treasury including tin* jewelled throne w’as 
thus carriisl away befor(‘tlieMiissalmaiis had reached 
tbeplaci'.TIiey however si ill found plenty of wealth. 
The J\rii.ssalmau.s burnt tJie city, destroyed temples 
and palaces, broke* idols, and disfigured buildings. 
Their acts of vandalism can he traced even to-day 
amongst the ruins of A^ijayanagar. The city be- 
came a ruin and such of the inhabitants as still 
remained there, took to the surrounding hills. 

The three Aliissalinari kings spent six months 
in ATjayanagar and not coining to any definite 
agreement as to the partition of the conquered 
kingdom they retired northward. Tiriimalraya 
brother of Bamaraja who started a new" dynasty at 
Penugonda made a secret treaty with Ali Adilshah 
offering him Badami, Torgal and Mudgal. Husen 
Nizam Shall retired to Ahmednagar and soon died. 
In 1567 Tiriimalraya returned to A^'ijayanagar and 
tried to repopulate the e.ity but he failed. Ceasar 
Frederick, a A'enetiaii merchant who visited ATjaya. 
nagar in 1567, thus describes it. 

“ Vijayanagar 1 hough empty was not destroyed. 
The houses were standing but iii parts of the city 
there was notliiug hut tigers and wild beasts. 
Most of the houses were plain with mud walls but 
the temples and palaces wore of lime and fine mar- 
ble. Of all the kings’ courts he had seen, the 
Vijayanagar palace was the finest. There w’ere five 
great outer and four small inner gati*s, the palace 
was well-guarded and the city safe from tliieves.” 

In 1566 Ali Adilshah sent an army against 
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Peniigonda, but Venkatadri iiiado a li’oaly with 
Ahinednagar and (lolkonda, wlio invadcul J3ijapiir 
from the north and thus Forced Kishvorklian to re- 
tire. In 1568 Ali Adilsliah took the f(»rt of Adoni 
from the nephew of Itamaraja and in 1 578 took 
Badaini and Torgal. Dharwar was taken in 1574 
and after a seige of one year, the strong fort of 
Bankaj)ur was conquertul. Thus the wlioI(‘ of the 
south Deccan was conqut'red by Hijapur but b(‘yond 
the river Tungbliadra/rirunialraya still held hissway. 
The fate of the last Emperor 8adasln\raya is un- 
known, probajjly he was killed by 81iri Bang, son 
of Tirmnalraya as stated by Frederick. 

The history of \"ija}anagar practically cIos(*.s 
W’ith Sadasinvraya, tlioiigli the kings of tlu‘ mwv 
lirui established by Tirumaliaya, continued to call 
themselves ‘ kings of Vija> anagar.’ They liad 
almost lost tluMr hold on the w’eslern coast and 
north Mysore, where the local cliitd’s assumed in- 
dependence. Slirirang ruled from 1578-1585. In 
1579 Ali Adilsliah invaded his country and besieged 
Peniigonda. 'fhe king i-elirecl to Chandragiri. 
Ali however retired w'ithoul taking Penugoda and 
was murdered at Bijapur in 1580. Slirirang died 
in 1585 and was succe(‘d(\l by his brother \h*nkat- 
pati who ruled from 1585 to 161 t. Ife was a 
powerful king and estabHsh(sl his authority oun* 
the refractory and rebellious IVaiks of Jinji, Tan 
jore, Cheniiapatan, Madura and Shrirangpattan. 
He maintain t‘d a respectable court at (.'handragiri 
and attempted to recover the country soutii of the 
Krishna from Mohm idkiili Kutiibshah, (lu* suc- 
cessor of Ibrahim Kutubshah. 

This war was successfully carried on by ^'enkat- 
pati from 1598-1599. His power was gr(*at ladow 
the Eastern Ghats and in the Tamil country. Afles 
his death five kings ruled between 1614 to 1686 
A. D. [ri 1686, Venkatpati was the king of 
Vijayanagar. This king grantiKl in 1689 to the 
East India Company, the site of the Fort St. 
Q-eorge. lie was succeeded by Slirirang, the last 
of the kings of Chandragiri. His kingdom was 
taken from him by Shahaji Bliosale, the father of 


Shivaji and a great general of Bijapur. Thus w hen 
the last vestiges of the kings of Vijayanagar were 
disappearing, seeds of niwv einpinis w’ere being 
planted by Shivaji and the East India Company. 
Shiraji says that soon after thi‘ fall of A’^ijayanagar 
Ali Adilsliah had granfi'd the Jhagir of Anagund 
a suburb of A'ijayanagar, to the son of Bamai’aja, 
whose descendants mijoyiKl a respcjctable income till 
lately. Tli(‘ line still exists and the last scion of the 
great house of Vijayanagarstill enjoys the revenue of 
a few' villages in the Aizam's dominions and main- 
tains the departed dignity and the naim* of an Em- 
peror. H(‘ owned Hospet and Ih'llarv which W(‘ie 
taken by tlu; British Govi'rninent from his family 
in consideration of a piuision conferred on him, but 
a technical flaw in tlui adojition of the present Baja 
di^irivinl him of that poor j)ittanci‘ and hois spiuul- 
ing bis days in ptuiury. A". B. Nati . 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

is not Mil Miino(;it(‘{l (•.iiliou of a, ^lav. Jt is ;i 
W sftrions of what is probably tlio of 

MiMkospy.'iro’s woik ^ ft is mu :iliom])t*to make the wn- 
(loin wliioli Kiofj Lear MfliuittiMM rontaiiis available for 
pracfcioMl ^.mlMUce in not a fo.v of the dimoiilties (h.'it 
lieset indivnhial. and espooiully social life. 

* ‘ ♦ 

I hope that the little volume ♦ ♦ ♦ will be welcome 

iHjt only to former students of this college but to those 
who have studied in other colleges and universities in 
India, ‘•rnd in fact to all who take an inttdligent intoiest 
in the luydthy progress of the Indian commiinitv It 
may be of considerable value as a help to those who fed 
. cir need of Indp m dealing with some riroblems upon 
the right solution of which the well-being of this country 

extent depend. Mock 
binder me from saying this : for thoiigb 
the words of the book are mine, all the thoughts in it are 

iw ^ that of making nn 

lone.st attempt to show' how his great thoughts mny 
o/india^ pf •'nia.nent needs of men and the present needs 
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TTbe TIQIorlb or XooFio. 

0 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH COM- 
MERCI3 AND INDUSTRY, L, L. J^nce. 

{Kdivard Arnold. Pricn fifO) 

The end of one century and the beginning 
of another lias some mysterious fascination. A 
man who never once looked beyond his own line 
of life is tempted to widen liis view and enquire 
what people in other walks of life have done in 
tlie past hundred years. The parting of the cen- 
turies therefore gives an opportunity for taking 
stock of the progress madt‘ in the past and making 
prophecies as to the dtivelopinent in the future, 
liound up as their civilisation is with material 
progress, a retrospect of commerce and industry 
might to be interesting to the “nation of shop- 
keepers ’■* even in ordinary times. It is doubly so 
it this jtjncture. Lord Rosebery in hi.s Rectoral 
iddress at Glasgow said that the prc'sent 
tiiry would be one of fierce competition anil 
whether as merchants, warriors or statesmen, 
the English nation must become mor(‘ Imsiness- 
like. Already the industrial and commercial supre- 
macy of England is threatened by the plodding 
[xerman and the inventive American and the ques- 
tion has come to be coii-siderod seriously whether 
England will last the century.’ Why is it that 
[lerinany and America have begun to supplant 
England in the markets of Jthe world? Is it 
liie to any spi*ciul virtue \^hich tiny have acquired 
iris it due to any defect which the Engli'thman 
rt’on t care to rectify? Was the supremacy of 
England hitherto in commerce and manufactures, 
^he cause or 'the effect of the expansion of the 
Ihiti.sh Empire? Is the present industrial posi- 
ion of England secured on a solid foundation 
ir was it the result of adventitious circumstances in 
tile past ? Are there defects to be repaired in the 
pivsent industrial economy and is there adequate 
'vciirity that steps have been taken to maintain or 
umprove the present position ? These are questions 
^vliich demand immediate attention at the hands of 
Wl who are responsible or care for the welfare of 
Britain and the British Empire. A retrospect of 
English commerce and industry at the present 
‘noinent is therefore very opportune and we offer 
^ cordial w'elcome to Mr. Price's neat little book of 
t'vo hundred and fifty pages. Its oby^ct is to give 
* brief account of the industrial and commercial 
uevelopineut of England from the earliest times to 
be reign of Queen Victoria. To us, wdio have yet 
^ vast deal to do tow'ards improving our economic 
Position, the experience of England ivoiild afford 
several valuable lessons and the volume will amply 


repay perusal. The book will serve as an admir- 
able introduction to the study of the more elaborate 
w'orks of Professor Ashley and Dr. Cunningham. 

0 

THE LIFE OF A CENTURY. Fdifed hy Edwin 
71. 11. Hodder. ( George Nenmis. ParU /. IT, 
ITT. cf’ TV. Price (id. each.) 

The curlain has now just fallen on the nine- 
teenth century and we an^ now at the threshold of 
the twentieth and it is but natural that many should 
be anxious to take a retro.spect of the ])ast, especi- 
ally so at the present moment when Good Queen 
\"ictoria, the greatest p(;rsonality of the century, 
has pas.sed from rtail life into history. The 
advances oi’ the nineteenth century have been really 
marvellous. Its })rogress has been many-sided. 
Its achievements in the different departments 
of knowledge have betui truly wonderful. But 
at the same time even the diligent student 
who lias plenty of leisure will be baffled by the 
number of books ho has to read to post him- 
self with even a siiperlicial knowledge of the 
events and achii'vements of the expired century. 
AVhat need we say of the busy men and women 
of the world. ! They will welcome with pleasure 
George Newnes’ illustrated volumes of “The life of 
a Century.*’ The story of the expired century is 
to be told in twelve parts and we have received the 
first four. The aim of the publication is in no 
way pretentious. There is nothing original about 
it. Free use is made of the writings of well-known 
authors and writiu’s. It is made v»*ry readable 
and intere.sting by its easy and simple style, 
and one may read it w ith as much ease as he 
does a work of fiction or of travel. The four 
parts we have received are profusely illustrated. AVe 
(uiniiot attempt at present anything like a regular 
review of this interesting and useful publication. 
That w’e reserve for a future occasion when we 
shall have tlie pleasure of reading the remaining 
i oluiiies. 

THE SIEGE IN PEKING, hy W, A. P. Martin. 
D. D. L. L. D. (Oliphant Aiulerson and Fermer^ 
Edinburgh and London^. 

Dr. Martin, President of the late Chinese Impe- 
rial University, has good reason to echo the old 
exclamation, ‘i Save me from my friends”. AVhen 
he left China soon after the siege of Peking, so he 
tells us, he had no intention “ of making a book,” 
(sic). But bis friends insisted, and so, “ painful” 
though he found the task, he complied with their 
ill-advised request. The book before us is the re- 
sult. Sketch wanting in literary form, marked by 
an extraordinary absence of perspective, and ego- 
tistical, it certainly will not redound to the re- 
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putation, we have no doubt, Dr. Martin has earned 
as an Educationist. The account of the siege 
itself cannot compare for a moment with the 
narrative of thrilling interest unfolded by D*’- 
Morrison at the time in the London Timea, and 
for the rest, with the exception of certain little 
biographical details, which will no doubt be of in- 
terest to Dr. Martin’s friends, but which the gene- 
ral public could very well have done without, we 
are given no information w liicli the most desultory 
reader of the daily papers has not picked up 
months ago. One quotation will suffice to illus- 
trate the egotistical trend of the book. 

“ When he (Li Hung Chang) proposed to me to 
accept the position, “ I consented to und(‘rtake it 
for two or three years, alleging my ag(j as a reason 
for not thinking of a longer term of service. 
Surveying me from head to foot, “ I guess,” said 
he, “ you’re good for another ten years : J wish 1 
had your legs.” 

“ It is this that counts with a statesman,” said 
1, tapping on my forehead. 

“ Ah,” he replied, with a smile, “ but yon are 
good at both ends.” 

This is possibly true ; — Dr. Morrison is 70 years 
old, — but it is hardly of more interest lo the 
general reader than is the information that “ Mi<s 
Pierce, a fair niece of the Congers, inspired a 
young Dutchman, named Dhuysberg, to perform 
more than one exploit in the siege. 

0 

SHAKESPEARE: THE MAN.— (aeonje X 
Morang and Sons, Toranto.) 

Is the title of a small booklet in wliich ^^r. 
Goldwin Smith tries to outline the personal charact- 
er of the dramatist from such self-revelations as 
are vouchsafed in the dramas. From the views of 
Hallam who had an almost Wolfian sceptici.-^m 
about the author’s personality as discoverable from 
the dramas to the views of Messrs. J3ageliot and 
Frank Harris and George Braudes is a long step. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith’s ambition ijSlf)es not sour so 
high as to follow in the wake of these last men- 
tioned writers. “There are things” says the 
writer, “ which strike us as said for their own 
sake more than because they fit the parlictdar 
character; things which seem said with special 
feeling and emphasis; things which connect them- 
selves with the writer’s personal history." What 
these things are and what inferences may be drawn 
from them about that all but preter-human perso- 
nality, we have them told us by the veteran 
Shakespeare lover in an engaging manner. A 
pleasant half hour can be promised to all who might 
be tempted to read the book. 


Boohs noted below will later on be 
reviewed at length- 

THE SCIENCE OF CIVILIZATION.— ^2/ 

Jhilfonr*Phipson. (Sivan So^inenschein 4" Co., 
Pince 10 j 6 net). 

The title of this book is somewhat misleading. 
Not many will agree that the science of civilisation 
is concerned solely with agricultural, industrial and 
commercial prosperity. Ordinarily, the progress of a 
nation in civilisation is tested not by its material 
improvement alone. Development in education, 
religion, and morals are also factors which are 
considered in arriving at the verdict. Yet, it is 
difficult to deny that ti»e engrossing object of man 
is how to will his bread, and his capacity to do 
tliis stands at the root of all progress. Material 
improvement is the foundation on which a nation’s 
greatness rests, and in this sense the title of the 
book appears appropriate. Practically, the object 
of the w ritcr is to show what are the only means 
by which a nation can provide itself with a con- 
tinuous and abundant supply of food and a contin- 
uous and increasing supply of comforts and how 
far the Government of a State can aid in this object. 
In this enquiry, some of the fundamental theories 
of political, moral and economic science are assailed, 
ejf., the Malthusian theory that population tends 
lo outrun the means of subsistence unli'Ss restrain- 
ed by checks, the Itoman theory of justice tliat 
it is the duty of the State to enforce the payment 
of privates debts, and I he Philosophic theory of man 
that R(‘ason is an efficient and his only dependable 
guide lor conduct. book is an important ad- 

dition to the economic library. For this reason and 
on account of the rugged style in which the autlior 
expresses his many original and suggestive ideas, it 
demands dost; application and study. 

IHSTORY OF BRITISH INDIA.- To/. / 4’ 7^- 
— Ihf Sir ir. IP. Hunter {Longmans, (-Lrnt 
anil Co., Each volume 18/ 

There is a pathetic interest about these books. 
The late Sir William Hunter was one of the very 
few Anglo-Indians wdio sympathised with the 
people of India and interested himself thioughout 
Ills life to make the History of India more truly 
known to Rnglislimen at home. Sir William Hunter 
lived “ to acornjilish a good deal.” The “ Rulers «t 
India” series which he edited and to which he coii' 
tribiited a few' volumes, his “Short History ot the 
Indian people,” tlie admirable little work on “Eng- 
land and India,” not to speak of the monumental vol- 
umes of the Imperial Gazetteer of India— all these 
will testify to the great services rendered by the de- 
ceased to tlie cause of IndmnHistory.ThefirstvolniTi<' 
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of “ the History of Britisli India” brin^i^s us down 
to the overthrow of the English in the Spice Archi- 
pelago. The second voliiine brings us down to the 
peri()d of the union of the old and new companies 
under the Earl of Godolphin’s Award. The author 
did not live to see this volume in its present form. 
A few days after he penned the last words in 
Chapter A'lTI, he was “ lying dead his end 
so sudden, so calm, and so mercifiillj'' wrapped in 
the sleep of unconsciousness that he had no time to 
give more than a bare hint of his wishes as to the 
book be bad left incomplete.” We are told by Hr. 
P. E. Eoberts who is responsible for tlie remaining 
two chapters, that the (!xacb dale for the conclu- 
sion of the volume bad Jiut been iinally lixed 
when death stayed the band of the urit(‘r. 
diapters 1 to VII were already set up in proof, 
while Chapter A"IU existed in manuscript only. At 
lirst it A^■as decided to publish the A'olume as it 
stood, without the addition of a single word ; but 
Sir William Hunter bad left a rough outline sketcJi 
of what the next chapter was to be, together witii 
abundant material, either collected by himself or 
amassed under bis immediate direction, and even- 
tually it was resolve^d to use that material so far as 
to carry the history to a convenient terminal date. 
Such a date was obviously afforded by the union 
of the two Companies under the provisions of the 
Earl of Godolphin’s Award in 1708, and Cliapter 
IX has tlmrefore been added to round off the 
toluine. Mr. Eoberls, h()we\er, has done his task 
well and we are glad that the remaining volumes 
in the series have been entrusted to him. 

0 

A vSITOKT yiSTOHV OF OUK FIE8T 
POS8ESSJON JN INDIA, FORT ST. 
GEORGE, MADRAS, h,/ Mrs. Frank Fenna 
(Messrs, /^onnenschein Co.) 

Jn this ^volume, Mrs. Penny, who has al* 
ready gained a favourable reputation by her ear- 
lier w orks “ Caste and Creed ” and the “Romance of 
a Xautch girl, ” essays to trace the liistory of the 
English settlement at Madras from its first foiin- 
Nation to the present day. The life led in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by the early 
servants of the East India Company is sketched 
jn some detail, and the names of all the worthies 
'vho contributed to build up the British power in 
Madras occur— Streynsham Master, Elihii Yale, 
*E)b Charnock, Clive, Hastings and the rest. As 
becomes the w ife of the present chaplain of SSt. 
Mary's Church, Fort St. George, Mrs. Penny deals 
huly with the history of the Old Church in the 
i'nrt and appends a complete list of the mon'u- 
in its cemetery. The whole work pos.«e?ses 
peculiar interest for the dweller in Madras, and 


ill a later issue we hope to deal with its subject- 
matter at greater length. 

THE GREAT FAMlNlT/^y Vmujhan AV«7*. 

(Lonffnnins (rveen and Co.) Price 0/. 

This book is mainly a reprint of the letters written 
})y the author to the Manchester Guardian during 
the recent famine. ^Mr. Nash went about the 
various affected districts, availed himself of the 
advice of the British and Native members of the 
('ivil Servic(‘ and in ev(‘ry way tried his best to 
obtain autlnmtic information on the spot. The 
hook has then‘fore a special value. 

If India, says Mr. Nash, is to recover her- 
self, tlie policy of the immediate future must be 
directed to re])airing, so far as they can he repaired, 
the mistakes of the past. They are (1) The res- 
triction of land alumation, w hich is the salient 
feature of the Punjaub Bill. Under this propo- 
sal the creditor is permitted no more than a 
maximum of lifti^en years^ enjoyment of the mort- 
gaged property, afterjwhich it lapses to the debtor. 
(2) An elastic system of land revenue fluctuating 
wdth seasons and crops, collected at a convenient 
time, and based on an estimate of what the ryot 
may he reasonably asked to hear. (Jl) The in- 
troduction of usury laws as indulgent to the debt- 
or as, say, the bill for the protection of English 
debtors which is now* passing through Parliament. 
(4) The creation of a system of Government credit 
adequate in ])oint of ijersonncl and finances to 
assist the agricultural classes in the organisation of 
a reformed credit system, (5) The extension to 
money lenders’ victims of some such Tiuiancy Act 
as protects the cultivator of the North-west Pro- 
vinces ; with, ultimately, a scheme, on the lines 
emjdoyed by Lord Cromer in the case of the/eWa- 
/er«a, to enable the ryots to buy back their land 
from the money-lender. 

INDIAN FAMINEsTiMOHR CAUSES AND 

REMEDIES hf Prithris Chandra Faif. 

Beneatola Lane., Calcutta. Price., Firjht As. 

The author of tJiis little book is not unknowitto 
the Indian and the English public. He has already 
earned a nquitation for sobriety and sound-thinking 
by the p«d)lication of his admirable work on “ The 
Poverty Problem of India,” In the volume before 
us, Mr. Ray seeks to d(‘al with the question of 
Indian famines somewhat exhaustively. He discusses 
the causes that lead to the frequency of famines 
and suggests various remedies. heartily join 

with Mr. Ray in wishing that “ the miserable po- 
pulation of India will be better fortified against all 
freaks of climate and that famines will be less fre- 
quent in occurence and less fatal in their results in 
tnis ancient and unhappy land in future.” 
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EUSSIA AGAINST INDIA 6// ArchiMd Jl. 

Coloqiihonn: {J far per Brothers, London and Sew 
York. Price B/s.) 

In this boi)k tlie author points out the possible 
danger of Russia one day proving herself a danger- 
ous foe to English interests in India. His book 
is intended to bring before the Anglo-Saxon public 
an idea of the seriousness of the situation. 

“ With British interests in India are closidy 
bound up the interests of the whole Anglo-Saxon 
race, anci indeed of many of tin? Ijatin races as widl. 
That these interests are in real jeopardy t he writer 
has endeavoured to make quite plain. It is possi- 
ble that the whole question may not come to a 
head during the next few years, but are we now 
bound to ensure as far as possible, for those that 
conieafter us the prestige our fathers beqii(*athed 
to us ? At the same time, when we take a bird’s eye 
view of the progress of Russia since the time )f 
Peter the Great, when we look at the maps of 
Russia then and now — or even the maps of sixty 
years ago — we may not feel so certain of s(‘curity 
even in our own times. The writer has given 
the outlines of a policy, at once bold and 
prudent, which alone would, in his opinion, 
meet the exigencies of the situation. Ihit no 
such policy is likely to be initialled unless the 
people — who govern Governments — instruct tlumi- 
sclves, become interested, and demand that m(‘asur(*s 
be taken to safeguard the prestige of the Anglo- 
ISaxon in Asia. It is a case of educating our mastiTs.*’ 

This is what Mr. Coloquhoun thinks. Jn our 
future notice we shall discuss at length how far 
he is justified in sounding the note of alarm. 

GENERAL JOHN JAaiB-^y Ahrander Lines 
Shandi ( London Seeley tj* Co, Ld., Price 70/) 

“ Another noble Eiiglisiiman lies dead in 
India — the victim of neglect, if not of absolute 
persecution. Never did a finer soldim- step than 
this gallant sentinel of ouiTndian frontier; never was 
merit more grudgingly re wardt‘d ; never was a man 
made to feel more literally the curse of an unfriend- 
ed commoner’s position in the refusal of official 
acknowledgment and professional promotion. 
This is a passage from the obituaiy notice that ap- 
peared in the Daily Teleyrajdi on the occasion of the 
death of General John Jocob. The Imes and the 
Spectator wrote in similar strain ; the latter referr- 
ing to General John Jocob as one of England’s 
bravest and noblest sons, a chivalier sans pear 
et sam reproche^ the brilliant swordsman, the 
originator of a military system, the skilful inven- 
tor, the only Englishman who has founded and 
given his name to a town in India and for ten 
years the lively and vigilant sentinel of the 


frontier of our Indian Empire. Speaking of these 
belated tributes to a great and original genius, the 
author of the book, Mr. Shand, observes that these 
notices remind us that the gallant soldier John 
Jacob had only brevet rank in the army he did 
much to remodel and that the brilliant administra- 
tor who had brought ordm* out of chaos, plenty 
out of sterility and prosperity out of desolati()n had 
been chilled by neglect and rtwvarded by disappoint- 
ment. This is the burden of the melancholy song 
which Mr. yiiand sings and yet it does not appear 
to be unjustified. John Jacob came to India in his 
sixteenth year as a cadet in the Hombay Artillery, 
and from that time for thirty years he served in 
India without taking any furlough. As Warden, 
l\)litical OtHc(‘r, Hiplomatist, C‘ivil Engineiu*, 
Mechanical Inventor, General Jacob applied him- 
.self vigorously and conscientiously to everything 
he undertook to do. The life and (;areer of this 
ill used Anglo-Indian is so interesting that we 
j^'opose to refer to it again. 

Q 

WORLD POLITICS.-^ Paid S. Beinsh. Mar^ 
inUlan Co, London and New Yorlc, Price J;(J.) 

This book is a w'elcome addition to the “ citi/AUis 
library”. It deals with world politics at the end 
of the Ninetemitli Century as influenced by the 
oriental situation. The author has gatluTcd int«) 
one harmonious picture the multitude of fa(*Is and 
considerations that go to make up international 
politics at the jiresent timi*. According to hint 
the true c.entre of interest in present inter- 
national politics is th(*. Chinese question. We 
ani assured by him that he has attempted to 
keep himself free from a priori conceptions and 
prejudices and to view' the great drama of coii- 
temporaiy life as an uniiupassioned beholder who 
forbears to CMUisure or commend. How far 
this has been accomplished, w e shall refer to in 
our future notices of this book. 

Price Reduced to Hs. 2. As. 3. 

THW 

^onctee (fuglisi) Hictioiiavy 

BY 

CHAliLES ANNANDALE m, a., h. r. n. 

EDITOR OF THR “ IMPERIAL DICTIONARY ” 

See Advertisement elsewhere* 

Apply to — 

G. A. NATE8AN & Oo., £«planade, Madras. 
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JBoohs 'KeceiveO- 

GKonoE Nicwnes, Ltd. — 

The Life of a Century : Parts 1, 2, 3 & 4 : Edited 
by Edwin Hoddur. Price, eacli ... ... 6/- 

fcJWAN SONNENSUHKIN & Co., LTD.— 

Kali, the Mother, by Nivedita 
Wai/ter Scott, Ltd.— 

The Child, a study in the Evolution of by 
Alexander Francis Chamberlain, M A.P.li.D... 6/- 

Thk Open (Jourt Pubeisiung Co.— 

Aevaghosha’s Discourse on the Awakening of 
Faith in theMahayanan by Teitaro Suzuki. 

jARRoi.u AND Sons.— 

A Woman’s Burden by Fergus Hume 
Edavard Arnold.— 

A Short History of English Commerce and In- 

<lustry by L. Fi. Price., ... ... 3/$ 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd,— 

Number One and Number Two by Frances 
Mary Pcard 

History of India for Middle Schools by E. 

Mansden, B. A. ... ... ... ... 12As. 

Tjie Clarendon Press.— ^ 

'J’he Tiruvacagom or ‘ Sacrc<l utterances ’ of 
the Tamil Poet, Saint, and Sage Manika 
Vasagar by Rev. G. U. Pope ... ... 21/s- 

CiiARLES Griffin and Co.- 

Practical Sanitation by George Keid, m. d., 6/- 

Amerioan Baptist Mission Press, Rangoon.— 

Pali Buddhism by H. H. 'I'ilbo, M. A. ... 12 As. 

Oliphant Anderson and Ferrier.— 

The Siege in Peking by W. A. P. Martin, d, d. 3/6 
Daavbarn & Ward, Ltd. — 

Practi(!al Lessons in Metal Turning by Pcixsiv- 
al Marshall ... ... ...‘ ...2/- net. 

China Decoration & Repair by F. C. Lambert, 6d net 
The Metaphysk’Al Publlshing Co,— 

Karma . Work and Wisdom by (.Hilaries Jolin- 
ston, M. R. A s. ... 

The Mpjpory of Past births by Charle.s John- 
ston, M. ii. A. s. 

Blackie and Son, Ltd.- 

Tales of Indian Chivalry by Mich.ael Mac- 
millan... ... ...” 

The ChiERRy Press, Calcutta.— 

Indian Famines, Their causes and remedies by 
Prithvis Chandra Ray ... ... ... 8 As. 

W. B. Ci>iVE.— 

Tlic Preceptor’s Latin Reader by tlie Rev. 
Edward J. G. Forse M. A. 

Longmans Green and Co.— 

The Great Famine and its causes by Vaughan 

Nash ... 6/- 

Kelfb Brothers, Ltd.— 

New Preparatory Atlas Edited by C.Carter M.A. 6<l. 
C. K. Press.— 

The Linguist’s Self-Instructor by P. S. Ruiiga- 
samyRiio ... ... ... ...Re. 1/- 

J^tar of India I^rbss.— 

Vyasa Mmijaxi by P.A.PranaUTrtilmra Siva, B.A, 4/As. 


topics from jperio&icala. 

0 

AMERICAN WOMEN AND POLITICS- 

Jn the January number of the Bvmanitarian, 
Douglilas M. Gane writes with much restraint, an 
interesting article on the above subject taking as his 
text a paper by Harriet Mill on “Tlie Enfianchise- 
ment of Women” which appeared in the Westmins- 
fer of July 1851 in which he agreed that 

for the interests, not only of m omen but of men 
and of women, the emancipation of women 
could not stop where it was, “ for the system of 
education that then obtained hardly developed 
in them a sense of personal honor and of duty 
towards the public gocxl. It is to be inferred, 
therefore, tliat the dilference in their educa- 
tion and situation that would come as a result of 
their emancipation, would operate to bring about a 
higher public ideal and a nobler sense of public 
duty. Douglas M. Gane begins by enquiring if the 
condition of things at which the people of the 
LTnited States have now arrived justifies Mrs. Mill’s 
expectations, namely, that the enlarged sphere of 
Tvomen’s influence would have a beneficial effect 
upon public life. After discussing the character and 
circumstances of the American women from the 
standpoint of De Toeqiieville who has given an 
admirable pic ture of them and who attributes the 
singular prosperity of the United States and the 
grov^'ing strength of the people to the superiority of 
their women and the ideal of American womanhood 
as portrayed by Mr. James Bryce whose admiration 
of the American constitution and of the American 
people is unbounded, he says; — 

“If there is one feature in the United states more 
prominent than anothei — except it may be its abound- 
ing pro.sperity and the advancement of its women 
— it is the corruption of its political and municipal 
life. The administration of State and civic affairs 
according to the exigencies of party interests; the 
lowering of the moral tone of public bcrvice by mak- 
ing appointments to it the reward of party services; 
the prostitution of petty justice to party intrigues; the 
vicious doctrine of tl\e spoils “that icgards the public re- 
venues as the prey of political victors ; the unfair distri- 
bution of taxes : the improvident granting of city fran- 
chivses and the jobbing of contracts; in fact all those irre- 
gularities that are embodied in and have called into exis- 
tence, the popular term “boodle”; these and other malprac- 
tice.s, so well exemplified to the world in the proceedings 
of the Tammany jjall are facts too notorious to need re- 
capitutation here. Politics in America is a profession and 
as a high code of morals is not imposed on it from with- 
out, it adopts its own code, W’hich is a low one and is 
consulting only ihc interests of its members. It is the 
aim of the members to get on and as their legitimate re- 
muneration is not in itself adequate to the duties they 
have to fulfil, it is notorious that they seek in political 
life a means of advancement not contemplated by th9 
trust reposed in them. 
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Are then the expectations of Mrs. Millin regard 
to the emancipation of American women realised? 
No. Is then the improvement of public life a 
ground upon which the enfranchisement of women 
may be safety granted? 

0 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL JAPAN- 
The llumamtarian for January opens with a 
report of an interview with the Japanese Minister 
in the course of which the latter furnishes the 
interviewer with some pleasantly instructive, but 
brief, details about the marvellous Japanese and 
their Government, whose prosperity is watched 
at present with absorbing interest by students 
as w’ell as by politicians. Asked as to the present 
condition of political parties in Japan 31 is Excel- 
lency declared that Japan may be called a consti- 
tutional JNfonarchy, although the Mikado has much 
greater pow’ers than the sovereigns in some consti- 
tutional countries. The Parliament consists of two 
Houses. The Upper House numbers three hun- 
dred, and the crow n appoints several life members, 
and the Lower House is like the House of Commons 
of England. J3ut, if anyone thinks that the line 
of demarcation which exists between the two 
great political parties in England exists also in 
Japan, the Minister tells them ; — 

“ We have not ; we are all Progressives more or less. 
We are agreed on the principle of rtjforin ; wc diller as to 
the way and the rate at which the assimiJation t.o the 
West should take place. 'J’he field is held by the Pro* 
gressives and Kadicals (divided notin the principle but 
in the mode of introducing reform) a»i(i the Iri)[x*riali.sts.^ 

Passing on to matters educational, His Exc(*l- 
lency says that there are 26,{S60 Elementary Hchools, 
150 Secondary Schools and two Universities, besides 
Normal Schools, Technical Schools, Girls' Schools, 
tw’o Military and Naval Colleges. 

The Japanese being naturally averse to religious 
bigotry and of a tolerant turn of mind, the 
Christian propaganda is carried on w ithout let or 
hindrance. Evidently His Excellency is not .satis- 
fied W'ith the Missionary spirit in China and he 
thus puts his view^ : — 

Your Missionaries, especially the Protestant ones, have 
frequently no tact, I do not complain of them in Japan, 
but in China, it would seem, they do not understand the 
people ; they make no attempt to enter into their mind 
and feelings ; they show no regard for their tradi- 
tion.<9. 

His Excellency seems to chorish no fear about 
the peaceable settlement of the Korean question 
He said : 

All we advocate is the policy of the ‘ open door’.^Tlu.s.sia 
professes to be equally anxious that the ‘open* door* 
should be maintained. Wbat llien is there to fear for 7 


At the close of the interview, His Excellency is 
put the very natural question “ How’ do you like 
England"? — 

I like England very much indeed ? I like English 
people and their ways ” ? 

But strange to say what he mt)st admires in 
England is its financial prosperity.’ He went on; — 

Why, the cost of the war in South Africa would have 
crippled any other nation considerably but the burden 
seem.s to sit quite lightly on your shoulders. You spend 
your millions, and you are not any the worse for your 
expenditure.” 

WATER-SUPPLY IN MITIGATION OF DROUGHT IN INDIA- 

The yl.si/i/h' QmiHerhj Iituien\ for January con- 
tains the full text of tlu^ paper on “ Water supply 
in JMitigation of Drought in India" read by William 
Sowerby c. xr. inst. c. e. r. a. s. before^ the 
East India Association. jNFr. Sowerby spe^aks from 
the knowledge he has acquin'd during his twenty 
yegrs* residcuice in various parts of India from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin. With a vitwv to carry 
out, without disappointment, works of irrigation 
and in a way mitigate the frecpient recurrences of 
Indian Eamim*, he proposes the introduction of 
Artesian wells to (*nsiiro abundant supplies of 
water (i.specially w hen periodical monsoon rains in 
India fail. Canals for supply of wat(*r are the 
best w here thes(‘ are possible. The Arti'sian w^ell- 
system is being considerably developed in the 
colonies, and parts of Afihvi, New Zealand and 
Austria. In the Uniti^d States .sinking large well- 
shafts has disappeared yielding place to the Artesian 
system of water siqiply : — 

‘ The chief points to be generally considered in bor- 
ing wells are the nature of the strata, likelihood of 
obtaining water, its eharacterand constancy ”. The geolo- 
gical and hydrographical cliaraclor of the* formations 
through which the great Indian rivers flow’aro very varied, 
the rocks being often primary ones and not very absor- 
bent or retentive of inoistnre ; but the alluvial plains and 
valleys are certain to contain considerable quantities of 

water That considerable quantities of water could most 

undoubtedly be obtained in almost every part of India, 
by means of those deej) but imixpensive Artesian tube- 
wells is a fact of great importaiuu! and value and if they 
h.ad been in existence during the rcceiit famines, the fear 
ful distress of the popiilaticm and the lo.s.s of animals- 
would have bjon greatly mitigjitcd, if not absolutely 
prevented. ” 

An Artesian tube well sunk at Hotfleld 300 ft. in depth 
yields 1,2000 gallons per liour equal to a supply of water 
for 5000 inhabitants by working 12 hours daily. Consi- 
der then the value of a number of wells sunk nerU* to the 
large towns in India. 

HINDUISUM AND CONSCIENCE- 

Ihe Madnis Chnstian College Magdzhie foi* 
January opena with an interesting and suggestive 
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article on this subject by Mr. L. P. Larsen. The 
stock Missionary argument against Hinduism is 
here presented in a'new light. It was often urged 
by the leaders of Christian religion that Hinduism 
inculcates ethics of a very questionable character 
and even gives support to practices distinctly 
immoral in their tendency. The futility of this 
contention seems to have forced itself upon the 
minds of the critics and they seem to have shifted 
their ground in a remarkable way. Mr. Larsen 
has given a very plain and lucid expression to 
this new attitude in tlui article before us. He 
admits that in Hindu literature we tind here and 
there the highest ideals of morality, and he quotes 
from the Lhagav^atgita and some of the Tamil poets, 
passages embodying the noblest ethical ideals while 
conceding that Hindu religion does recognise 
conscience and morality; he contends that so long 
as Hindu Pantheism dot*-s not recognise the per.so- 
nality of God and the personality of man, there 
can be no room for morality in the true sense ^of 
the term or for moral regeneration and reformation 
of man and that the tree of Pantheistic imperson- 
ality can only have the fruit of non-morality. The 
liigh moral ideals which he is compelled to admit, as 
pervading the sacred books of tJie Hindus are there- 
fore mere adventitious circumstances and can- 
not be the direct and legitimate outcome of the 
root principles of lliiidii religion. Many things may 
be found on a tree, be says, which are not its fruit, 
and by such things the nature and value of the tn»e 
ought not to be judged. It is impossible togranttbe 
soundness of this contention unless and until it is 
shown conclusively that the doctrint* of personality 
is the only possible basis of ethical life and that 
the ethical principles wliich are admittedly recog- 
nised in Ilindu literature and practised by the 
Hindu confmunity are the result of a cause otIn*r 
than Hinduism which recognises personality as a 
basic prirffciple. Neither of these points has been 
established in the arl ich^ btd’ore us and W'e must 
hold that the argument of Mr. Larsen so far as 
developed here is an unproved assertion. 

REFORMS IN TAXATION- 

Though Mr. B. T. Ely's treatment of the subj(»ct 
has special reference to the United States, still it 
is one in which all arc interested and we shall be 
excused if we summarUe Mr. Ely's remarks in the 
January number of the Count oj)oHf an. The most 
important needs of the national government are 
three ; (1) flexibility, making it possible to raise 
and lower public revenues in accordance w ith the 
wigencies of the situation. (2) a machinery whicli 
will enable us in all circumstances to avail ourselves 
our national resources and (3) a tax system 


which shall compel w^ealth to bear its due share of 
the puplic burdens. 

Taking the second of the three needs mentioned, 
the one great dependence for national revenue has 
been the taxation of imported commodities. This 
has shown a tendency to shrink when the need for 
additional sums for jmhlic expenditure has been 
greatest as in the Civil War. In our internal revenue 
taxation there is additional machinery for render- 
ing available the national resources but the inter- 
nal revenue taxes like the customs duties are for the 
most part repressive in character, and do not reach 
the w'ealth of the country in an ad»*qiiate manner. 

The incometax appears to Mr. Ely as the one 
means for rounding out the national system of 
taxation as it would provide the needed flexible 
element, would render available to a greater extent 
our national resources, and would secure taxation 
more nearly in proportion to capacity. If the 
constitution of the states stands in the way, inherit- 
ance taxation, and taxation of interstate com- 
merce in its various forms may be suggested as the 
nearest substitutes. 

A present reform that is needed is the separa- 
tion of the sources of state revenue from those of 
local revenues. Real estate is peculiarly well- 
fitted to serve as a source of local revenue and if 
the taxation be for local purposes uniformity may 
be secured and if property is assessed at a low 
valuation the tax rate must simply be correspond- 
ingly higher. Corporations doing a large business 
throughout tlie State* are fit subjects for assess- 
ment and taxation by the State though it may be 
necessary to give a certain portion for local needs. 
Among such corporations are Railway Companies. 
The best method of taking RaiIwa}sisto assess 
the property at it.'? full value determined by adding 
together the full value of all the stocks and bonds 
and then taking that proportion of the value of 
the entire Railway telegraph line etc, which is re- 
presented by the length of line within the Slate, 

With regard to local municipal monopolies the 
surplus left after allow ing a fair return to capital 
and labour must be taken. If vested interests 
make this practically iinpo.ssible tliis i.s the ideal to 
be aimed at. The best method is that of public 
ownership and operation w Inch at once turns the 
entire surplus into the public treasury. 

As to the tax ill ion of pt'rsonal property, a great 
proportion of it is reached if we tux all visible 
tangible property and all corporations upon their 
full value as determined by stocks and bonds. A 
small taxation on the rental value of buildings and 
a one per cent, tax on the inheritance of personal 
estate w'ould cover cases not already included. 

In taxing corporations there must be distinction 
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between those which have special privileges and 
have large revenues and those which have no such 
privileges and are fully exposed to the disadvant- 
ages of competition. No disproportionate burdens 
must be laid on the latter. 

Finally, attention nuiy be called to the growing use 
throughout the civilized world of taxes upon inheritances 
and fcuccebhioins. If a proper niiniinuni is exempted 
from taxation, a ininiriuini suilicient to yield a livelihood 
in case of succession within the family, say, twelve 
thousand dollais, and a much smaller minimum for 
collateral inheritances — and if the tax is slightly pro- 
gressive in two directions, namely, as the lelationship 
of those succeeding to the propoity becoiucs more dis- 
tant, and as the property increases in si/e, such tax- 
ation accords with the generally recognized principles of 
justice, and is capable of yielding large revenues. 

THE IDEAL IN MODERN ART- 

This is the title of a very thoughtful article 
which appears in tlie January number of The Art 
Journal from the pen of Mr. Kose. (>. Kingsley. 

Conscientious reaction towards the ideal in art, is one of 
the ino.st interesting and signilioant movements of the end 
of the nineteenth century. It has developed more inpidly 
on the Continent than in England ; but that it has affect 
ed the greater paib of Noithern Europe, and that in Wea- 
ndinavia, Germany, France, and England, its manifesta- 
tions each year assume greater importance, is undeniable. 

The human soul, it would seem, has grown weary of 
tlie brutalities of .so-called realism, of the arid wastes of 
rank niatcjiaJism, both in art and letters. Its cry is 
once more for tlio Ideal — for romance, for some mystery, 
for something to worship, for such ait as shall lift it high 
above the mere sordid lepie-sentations of the ugly, the 
ordinary.or, at best, the fiivolous side of life that it know.s 
only too well. It asks to be taken out of the Known into 
the Unknown. Anti the revolt against a ierre-a^ierre ica- 
lism has found its refuge in wtuks of purest imagination. 

In France, such ai lists as Tuvis do Chavetmes, Gustave 
Moreau-Dagnan-Ilouveiet, Lhermilte, (’azin, Besson, Aman 
Jean, Bartholomc the sculptor, are among the leaders, 
though in veiy vaiied ways of this movement toward.s the 
Ideal. It is rcpire.sented by Von Uhde in Germany ; by 
Skredsvig in Norway. In England, the tliroe great ideal- 
ists, Rossetti, Mr. Watts, and Sir. K. Burne Jones, ha\e 
been its leaders, and have exercisctl a deep and l.isting in- 
dnence on the work of their European contemporaries, as 
well as on that of their fellow countrymen ; while among 
the younger English artists we see each year fresh evi- 
dences of its growing strength* 

It is the •* beyond ” in one form or another, that cacli 
is striving for in his own way, according to his iKJrsonal 
temperament. 

This sense of beyond, of mystery, of something to be 
worshipped, need not be limited to one obvious set of 
subjects. It may be found in pictures of merely natural 
objects revealed by the lofty imagination of the poet. We 
get a glimpse of higher things in the silvery poems of 
Corot’s brush, and in the lives of Millet’s pea'«ants. Or, 
again, we may seek for the beyond in mystic conceptions 
of faith, of religion, in heroic myth, and in transcendental 
dreams of humanity. But let differences of subject and 
treatment be what they may, the movement towards the 


Ideal does not undoubtedly preoccupy the mind of many 
a modern artist in a remarkable degree. 

Here, however, we must note a special characteristic of 
the present reaction from materialism. Our modern ar- 
tists have learnt too much from the naturalists, nay, even 
from the materialists of the nineteenth century, to sin 
against nature by idealizing, which really means falsi- 
fying the natural world. They have leained that truth 
to nature is absolutely essential to art. And therefore, 
we iret the .singular phenomenon of men who are at one 
and the same time mystics and realists ; men who at- 
tempt the daring experiment which in any but very 
reverent hands leads often to absurd and sometimes to 
offensive results. What could be more ridiculous than 
certain [)ictiires which were to be found in the Grand 
Palais of the Paris Exhibition last summer, in which 
stalwart Abgels appeared in picsent-day cornllelds, or 
served monks with bread, or rocked babies in cradles ? 
What more offensive than the commonplace vulgarity of 
Vollet's “ Depait des tiois Mages ”-oni blosed lady, an 
ordinary French model, with a collection of jewels hang- 
ing on a little stand at her feet, while St. Joseph, appa- 
rently legrctting the depaiture of theThiee Kings, looks 
out after them into the dark night. Nay, some like Jean 
Beiaud, have gone yet fuither, and use such subjects as 
a ^edium for a scholastic propaganda. 

The expeiiment, 1 repeat, — for an experiment it must 
always be to try to introduce the supernatural, to clothe 
what is purely spiritual, mystical, in actual form — needs 
to be treated with extreme leverenco, witli more than 
ordinaiy skill. And .seldom ha.s this expeiiment been 
undertaken of late years with more serious purpose than 
by Mr. Arthur Hacker in that subject which has attract- 
ed the artists of all times — the’mystery of the Annuncia- 
tion, Here, in common with the best of the modem 
idealists, ho reverently endeavouis to express the most 
mystic tenet of the (1n’i.stian Faith, while remaining 
absolutely true to nature. His white-draped virgin is 
hardly flesh and blood, for he has refined away that, flesh 
and blood until it is little more than the suggc.stion of 
spirit. Hut the cop[)er waterpot at the well, the flowers 
of the field, the sparse grey foliage of (he olives, the 
shining white-walled city are as true to the natural 
world as if no blue cloud, thin as smoke that flies upward 
a -the mysterious, lily-bearing aiigelfloated softly 
overhead, « 

Very gracefnl, very tender, ami very thoughtful, the 
picture is delightful in its light scheme of colour, its 
light touch, its dreamy atmo.spherie. harmonics of white, 
grey, and blue. And above all, it is as an evidence of 
the reaction that we have always valued this work by 
Mr. Arthur Hacker ; for in it, whatever its inevitable 
imperfections, he has travelled far towards that supreme 
goal of the artist, to evolve the Ideal from the Real, to 
apprehend the Spiritual in the Natural. 

Zbc prese on Zbc 3nDian ’Kevtcw. 

The Liberty Review.— The signed articles are of 
the varied character of our English high class monthly 
magazines. 

The Indian Journal of Education. — Keeps well 
up to the standard of excellence of its first number and 
reflects the greatest credit on its conductors. 

The Oriental List. — It is with great pleasure that we 
announce the appearance of a new high class magazine 
in India ♦ * The Indian Zi/fn/Vw, published at Madras, 
promi.ses to be an important organ of native opinion. 
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SMicatloiint. 


By a JUmdmaftU'T. 


KINDEROAHTKX TEACHING IN INDIA. 

Undor the above title Mep.srp. Mncinillaii k Co. have 
publi.shed a book in three separate part.s interuled for the 
infant, First, and Second Slandaid.s of onr Piimary 
coiiJ.se. The anthoishi[i of Mrs. I lhander, our Inspec- 
tress, isM sufticient guajantee of their suitability and ex- 
cellence. Everything has been done to adapt the 
Froehelian methods {{> the special needs of Ijidia. The 
stories and songs are all Indian, and the occupations, 
objcct-le.s.sons, and games aic eminently alojig ‘national 
lines.* The illustrations are simple and will readily 
ajipcal to children. 

As, poih.'jps, till' fi' st .systematic attempt to popularise 
Kindergarten teaching in Madra.s, these Headers aie en- 
titled to a hearty welcome, and cveiy teachei ouglit to has- 
ten to make his acquaintance with tliem, a.s they contain 
an exposition, fiom one eminently qualified by cxpoiicnce 
and sympathy for the task, of what has lojig lemaiiUhd 
little more than a fondly-rcpc.atcd name. 

One leniaik, Imvvcver, Jiiay be ventured. Can Engli.sli, 
llu! hngnage of these roadeis, ho really intended to he 
taiiiiht in the Inf.aut standard '! Is a year or two sufficient 
fur our chihlicn to ac«piiie .such a command of English 
idiom as tlie stories and lessons I'crjuire ? We can seareedy 
think so. If they aie intended for use in European schools 
alone, are the stoiios propeily chosen ! Feihaps they 
aio meant oidy for use in translations. 

MILITARY DRILL IN ENGUSlI P,CMOOT.S. 

The December issue of ///f (London) Journal of Indura- 
tion has a well-reasoned aiticle on the subject The 
wiiter uiges tliat any delicieucy in luitional defence 
shouhl be met by more diieet methods atid is even pn>- 
paied to consider oonsciiption as a possible remedy. In 
Schools, howevei, lie will Iwivo nothing but pure athletics 
and aim solely at the development of manliness, healthy 
activity, suppleness and strength of limb, a good caniage, 
and the fullest play for bodily energy generall)'. Eut 
militaiv drill seems intended to excite martial ardour 
and a fodlifh vain gloiious spirit among schoolboys ; and 
this will only increase the already alarmitiir .spread of 
Hooliganism. The patriotism thus engendcicd is not the 
true patriothsm Says the writer : — 

"On what does true patriotism depend ? On a rational 
and affectionate recognition of the piivilegcs we enjoy as 
citizens of free England ; on the sentiment of gratitude 
to those of our fathers whose efforts and sacrifices have 
won these privileges fonts ; and on a strong desire to live 
sucl) lives and do such work as .‘•hall show ns to be worthy 
of our great inheritance In this sense lessons on patrio- 
tism form an e.sscntial pai t of the education of an English 
citizen. But there are spurious as well as genuine forms 
pf patriotism. It is not, for example, a necessary part of 
it to exult merely in the lu-^t of conquest or in the displa}^ 
of power. Still less does it demand on our part an ap- 
P»uval of all the wars in which the Government of the day 
aiay happen to engage. With the memories of Chatham, 
pf Hurke, of Fox, of Bright, and of Giadstone, as factors 
in the history of England, no one can seriously contend 


that grave censure of a popular war is necessarily un- 
patriotic. There are at present two sections of the British 
people. The one, and the larger of the two, is composed 
of persons^ who conscientiously believe that the South 
Afiican War was righteous and necessary, and that in 
the interests of civilization it was our duty to destroy the 
independence of two republics and to annex their territory. 
The other believes that the war might have been avoided 
by a higher ami nobler statesmanship, and that the only 
kind of prestige worth possessing is that gained by justice 
and honour, and by a duo regard to the rights and claims 
of others, especially of smaller and weaker communities 
than our own. While good men ai*o thus divided, it can- 
not be the duty of a school-master to identify himself 
with either political party ; and he is certainly not justifi- 
ed in gratifying the public opinion of the moment by en- 
couraging among his boys the boastful and militant spirit 
which at other times he would, as a wise tc.aoher, do his 
be.st to repress.” 

PHONKTIC METHOD OF TEACHING ENGLISH, 

A teacher of English in a Swedish School recommend.s 
this motljod of teaching a hingnage whose sounds and 
spelling are found difficult even to European foreigners. 

Dr. Henry Swect’.s phonetic notation is to be adopted, 
and at the very beginning the pupil’s attention must bo 
concentrated on the sound, not on the letter. He i.s to 
start with a in'acti(;al examination and analysis of some 
of the sounds of the Vernacular, wliich leads naturally 
to a short description of tlio organs of speech and their 
mo.st important fiuictions, aided by diagrams and an 
artificial larynx. Then the difference between voiced 
and voiceless eonsonants is demonstrated and brought 
home by constant practice. Then English vowels and 
consonants arc taken up in succession and mastered. 
When this mastery of isolated words is complete, the 
phonetic texts are had recourse to for nine or ten weeks, 

21 period generjiUy found sufficient for hiying the founda- 
tion of a good pronunciation, if to direct teaching be 
2idded the iiilluence of 21 good 0X2imple. As soon as a text 
is thus gone through, the \)upil’s capacity of distinguish- 
ing the. sounds and luuidling the pl\one.tic symbtds Is 
tested by his being made to write from dictation on the 
blackbojird. 

When this phonetic tniining is complete, the same 
l)ieces are taken up in their traditional .spelling and the 
transition effected from the phonetic to ordinary spelling 
by eoncentratiiig attention on the latter. Phonetic trans- 
cription, adds the writ( 3 r, is neces.sarily involved in this 
method. 

ITS ADOPTION IN INDIA.' 

The chief delect in modern language teaching, especial- 
ly in that-of English where the relation between the sound 
and the symbol is so utterly destroyed, is the overgrown 
‘belief in the letter’ to the complete neglect of the sounds 
themselves which 2ifter all are the immediate expression 
of speech. In lndi2i the phonetic method has not been 
tried jit all It c.'innot be denied that it de.servcs trial at 
least. But will it have such a tri;il 7 It is worse than 
doubtfu'. The believer in it must have freedom and 
initiative to make the ex^^eriment* Which teacher has 
either ? No educational establishment in this country is 
left free to adopt its methods. Text books and holidays 
and courses of instruction, and if certain people had their 
way, even fees are regulated by rule, thus making all 
original work impossible. How one longs for the day 
when schools would be emjincipated, and attend solely to 
the work of education, careless of re.sults at every stage 

13 
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ovided the final jM’oduci at the end of the course be fit 
enter upon the University course ! 

BELF’BELIANCB IN SCHOOLS. 

B. P. said ‘ The main key to success in scouting is to 
have pluck, discretion, and self«veliance. '* Woids of 
greater import to education were never spoken, and 
educationists are greatly exercised as to how they should 
<3all forth this self-reliance which the same authority 
has defined as the ability to act ** on your own book, ** 
]^th Universities and schools require reform, and Prof. 
Armstrong F. H. S., is calling upon Headma'^tera to make 
progess, not at mail-coach and sailing-vessel speeds, 
but at the far quicker rates rendered possible by steam 
and electricity. Students should have less to do with tnero 
books and set-lessons and more with practical studies and 
tangible things so that they may 'think in shape.Tiobleins 
must be set and time given to pupils to find their own 
solution ; class rooms must be either converted into 
workshops or ample workshop accommodation must be 
provided. Prof. Armstrong proceeds : 

As an example of the work of the rationally organized 
school of the future, let us assume that a boy has been 
set to solve some simple problem, and that tliis involves 
much experimental work ; he should nevertheless first be 
required to write a description of what he is about to do, 
in which the motive by which he is guided is clearly stat- 
ed. He would receive his instructions in the worksho[), 
and, if there were not room in the workvshop, he might 
then go to the class-room to do this writing ; and when 
his statement had been approved by the workshop instruc- 
tor ho would carefully copy it out in the neat note-book 
in which the history of his researches is to be finally 
recorded. He would then, hut only then, proceed to 
make experiments. If it were necessary, in fitting up the 
apparatus he required, to do any carpenter’s or smith’s 
work, he would incidentally get a lesson or gain 
practice in such work. Then, when the experiment 
was performed, an account of the results would be 
written up and conclusion drawn. This might give ri.se 
to arithmetical work,'or a drawing or photograph might be 
required to illustrate the account, or some question of 
grammar or philology might arise. Incidentally, there- 
fore, te<'iching wouhl be given in a variety of subjects ; 
several teachers might take part in the work, and it 
would be the duty of the directing instructor to see that 
proper opportunities were provided for them all. 
Under such a system boys would become handy and able 
and willing to help themselves in all sorts of euHTgcncies. 
Their interest would no longer be confined to athletics. 
Girls would benefit even more than boys, 

''SHORT HISTOBY OF INDIA” FOB LOWEB SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, — hy E, Mar«den, Inspector of tSchooh 
Madras {Macmillan and Co , ) 

An easy reading book of History in English for use in 
the lower forms has long been a desideratum. Some 
teachers have even thought it desirable to take history 
through the vernaculars. Mr. Marsden’s book is intended 
to obviate this change of system cand is therefore written 
in very simple language .suited to the cap.'icity of pupil.s 
have just begun the study of English. The illustra- 
tions are so many and so good that the little volume is 
really a marvel of cheapness. There is little doubt that 
it will sapersade the other books in use, providc<l the 
examiners for the Lower Secondary lower their standard 
somewhat. 


Xeoal. 

By A High Court Vahil. 


OUR EMPRESS. 

Empress Victoria was nothing if she was not a thorough 
respecter of law. The fountainhead of all Law as she was, 
there was not a single act of hers that in any sense 
contravened law. AVith the course of politics, she never 
interfered : with the administration of law she never quar- 
relled. Even when measures were carried by the Houses 
of Pailianicnt to which she was personally opposed, she 
gave her assent to them, because, in her view, no sovereign 
should oppose what the people wanted. The humanising 
intlncnccs of the laws of her illusttion.s reign .should be 
separately treated and it is to be hoped that the various 
aspects of her reign (especially in the department of law) 
will be adequately dealt with both here and in England. 

MR. JUSTICE RANADK. 

The legal world has received a rude shock hy the 
death of this great jurist. He was a man of nianysided 
activities and of cosmopolitan sympathies. This is’likely 
to lead the public to ignore his services to the adminis- 
tration of law, Piobably Dwarkanatli Mather and Muthu- 
swami Aiyar woie greater judges than Ranade was. But 
Itanade committed fewer mistakes in the application of 
law than these two eminent judges. His was a thoroughly 
practical and analytical mind. He had a wonderful power 
of concentrating his attention upon the .««ul)ject then 
before him : and he was never lured away by considera- 
tions of abstract justice from interpreting the law as it 
was. He was not a nmre lawyer. He knew the people 
for whom the law was meant : He knew the conditions 
under which it was to be adniinisteied. His expositions 
were therefore practical and .sound. In him law has lost 
an exponent who brought into the consideration of ques- 
tions of law, a mind equipped with a knowledge of the 
bearings of abstract law upon the conditions of existence. 
Bombay has lost within the brief space of a decade two 
of her best men. — Telang and llanade. They represented 
all that is best and practical amongst us. 

THE APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES. 

Mr. Stead, in his "Rccinv of Rerieivs for December, 
allude.s to an article in the Nat'amal Iteviem upon 
the subjecjt It cannot be gainsaid thbt the pro- 
fession of law is not attracting in England the best 
intellecl.s of the flay, as it used to do before. The 
giants of old who stood head and .shoulders over 
all their compeeis turned tljeir eyes to law. It has 
no longer the same attraction for men of talent and of 
genius. It must therefore necessarily follow that the 
material from which the English Bench is recruited does 
not conduce to the production of eminent judges. Then 
again there is the system of party patronage in these 
apj)ointments. The Conservatives have been in power for 
a long time. There have been various appointments 
during this period. The natural result is that the party 
has to bestow the posts upon men of second rate ability. 
This is what Mr. Stead and the writer in the National 
Magazine have to say upon the subject. “A writer 
signing him.self “ E, ” after an admiring tribute to the 
unimpeachable impartiality of Her Majesty’s judges, 
goes on to lament that judgeships are almost exclusively 
given as a reward for Party services, and lie as much in 
the hands of the “ Whips ** as the Chancellor’s. As a 
consequence our judges are declared to be very defective 
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in legal erndition ; “ The ordinary judge, from the Lords 
downwards, would be puzzled by even such a ludicrous 
test as the solicitors’ linal examination.'’ Of our present 
Bench, “some of its judges are destitute of all but a 
slight smattering of legal knowledge ; others are acquaint- 
ed with the ‘Annual Practice’ and a text-bo<ik or two.” 
If this be so the writer may well exchiim, “ The system 
is essentially rotten.” This is the cure he lecoiniuenda: — 

The remedy, therefore, must be drastic and speedy. 
The only sure and effectual way to deal witli this ano- 
malous evil is to take away the legal patronage fiom the 
Lord Chancellor and place it in other hands. And whose ? 
Well, I would tentatively suggest that a committee of 
judges and barristers shoidd be appointed for the exprc.ss 
purpose of nominating the highest and lowest judicial 
ofticers for the cunsidcralion of the Crown. If this weie 
done, the canker of Party politics would cease to gnaw 
at the effective administration of the law. 

LEGAL REFORM. 

The subject of Legal Reform had always exercised the 
minds of eminent lawyeis. In England suggestions 
have been made regarding the codification of specific de- 
partments of law. But the suggestion is not likely to 
bear fruit. It is in England that Judge-made law 
plays the tyrant. Stare Bed si a is a principle which is 
peculiarly applicable to the administration of justice m 
England. There are such a bewildering variety of judg- 
ments that it is possible that a litigant may lose a good 
case unless liis counsel is able to point out whether a 
paiticular case has been doubted, dissented from or 
overruled in latter days. The system enables a clever 
advocate to snaGfii a victory, if his opponent i.s not equal 
to the occasion. Following as we have been the English 
practice of quoting authorities in this country, the danger 
in India, has not been so great as in Englaml. Here, if 
there is a conliict of authortiea, the legislature generally 
interposes to act the matter at rest. Although we agree 
in thinking that “ nasty precedents, perhaps the mis- 
takes of men gone by, hhould not be worshipped or follow- 
ed to create injustice,” still we hold with the writer in 
the Canadian Latv Journal that the practice has been 
fruitful of beneficent infiuences in the administration of 
justice. He says, “ Under this .system has been built up 
the wonderful fabric of our common and equity law. Un- 
der it the the law of England has developed a.s an organic 
growth in dole touch with the practical requirements of 
tho.^e for whose use it exists and with the development of 
natural lije. *So that it has been well said that a clo.ser 
connection between the springs of law and the springs of 
life it is impossible to find, look we the whole world over, 
than the common law of England.” 

This may look to be exaggerated, but there is no deny- 
ing the fact that precedents Iiave done much to create 
wholesome law in England. Therefore it is not possible 
to sweep out niunty preeedentsin deciding between parties. 
Rut it will be possible to regulate its use without abus- 
ing it. 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR COUNSEL— PROPORTION OF PEES, 

It is not possible in this country to fix the proportion of 
fees which a junior vakil should receive as compared with 
his senior. To a vakil there is but one fee allowed and 
that depends upon the amount of the subject matter. 
There is no taxing of the fees between the client and the 
vakil. But in a country where payment is made for Hie 
Work done for the day, and whore the system of payment 
is regulated by tlie rules of the law societies, the question 


of fixing the proportion i.s practical and necessary. After 
consultation with the liar Committee^ the Incorporated 
Law Society passed last year the following resolution. 

“That by long established and well-settled custom a 
junior is entitled to a fee of from threelifths to twothirds 
of hi«5 leaders fee and that although there is no rigid rule 
of professional etiquette which prevents him from accept- 
ing a brief marked with a fee bearing a less proportion to 
his leader’.s fee, it is in accordance with the practice of 
the profession that he should refuse to do so in the absence 
of spi^cial circumstances affecting the particular case and 
that he should be supported by his leader in such action.** 

In replying to a memorial on the subject from the 
juniors, the council resolved to adhere to this rule and said 
that the fact that a particular leader makes it his practice 
to require a particular minimum brief fee did not by 
itself const.iiufe an exception to this rule. We are not 
inclined to agree with the Incorporated Society in this 
latter answer. Some eminent counsel may not care to 
accept a brief unless a fee of 600 guineas is marked on 
the paper. Is it fair to expect a junior to such counsel 
to refuse a brief because a fee of 300 guineas is not offered 
to him ? The rule should be restricted in its application 
to the fee wiiich is generally allowed to senior counsel 
and should not apply to cases where senior counsel are 
in a position to dictate their own terms. 

OBTAINING A RETAINER AND APPEARING FOR TH» 
OPPOSITE SIDE. 

Practical difficulties have been felt in this matter. A 
client engages a vakil to draw the pleadings and pays 
him. In the conduct of the case, he employs a new vakil. 
I.s the first vakil precluded from taking up the case of 
his whilom client’s opponent ? The original rule of the 
Bar Council was this : — 

“ Counsel who has drawn pleadings or advised or 
accepted a brier during the progress of an action on- 
behalf of any party shall not accept a retainer or brief 
from any other party without giving the party for whom 
he has drawn pleadings or advised, or on whose behalf 
he has accepted a brief, the opportunity of retaining or 
delivering a brief to him, but such counsel is entitled to 
a brief at the trial and on any interlocutory application 
where counsel is engaged, unless express notice to the 
contrary shall have been given to him with the instruc* 
tions to draw such pleadings or advise, or at the lime of 
the delivery of such brief. Provided always such counsel 
.«hall not be entitled to a brief in any case where he is 
unable or unwilling to accept the same without receiving, 
a special fee. ” 

To this rule an explanatory memorandum was added 
to this effect. 

“ Where a brief is offered or delivered to any counsel 
and he finds that another counsel has become entitled to 
a brief within the meaning of rule (already mentioned) 
and has not been briefed, such first named counsel ought 
when practicable to ascertain from the solicitor offering 
on delivering such brief whether there is any sufficient 
explanation why a brief, has not been offered or delivered 
to such other counsel and unless a satisfactory esopla* 
tuition is given ought to return or refuse the brief.” 

We hope that the spirit and letter of the above rules 
will be honestly adhered to by the professional men 
of this country. 

THE STUDY OF JURISPRUDENCE IN INDIA. 

The address which the Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University delivered to the new recipients of degrees was a 
very practical one. Instead of following the nackneyed 
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footpath of exhorting his listeners to be true to them- 
selves, to the University and to the Government — a whole- 
some^ lesson no doubt which can gain nothing by 
repetition year after year — the learned Vicc-Chjimcllor 
applied himself to the task of explaining how the ycienco 
of Law ought to he studied in tliis country, lie leferred 
to Bentham, Austin & others and concluded a very 
interesting discourse in these term.s : — 

Finally, I would say to those of you who are or 
who have just completed the Law School course, do 
not leave jurisprudence behind you as you enter on 
the actual business of life. The muse of jurispiudoncc 
is no crabbed nor idle one. She can offer intellectual 
satisfaction more especially to those who ran find 
pleasure in abstract ideas and abstract reasoning, but 
are repelled by the mysticism of some philosophies whic h 
move in an ever recun ing c.ycle from mere assumption to 
mere scepticism, and which do not after all lift even one 
corner of the dark veil for ever drawn between Iminanity 
and the ultimate problems of life and mind. Far moic 
than a means of intellectual satisfaction, jmi.‘«pi udcnce 
from its effect upon the science of legi.slation has im- 
mense influence and immense value in practical affairs. 
By the Courts and by the lcgi.slatuies law is ever in the 
making; and though Judges and legislators are mainly 
guided by actual requirements of the particular case or 
country and by the sagacity which they derive fioiu 
habitual occupation in public business, the success of 
their efforts in making the law will siuely in a great 
rtieasnre depend upon the soundnesss of their views on 
social and legal progress and the firmness of tlieir gra.sp 
upon that science of legislation which is related to the 
Science of Jurisprudence as I have explained. 

I have said nothing definite as yet on the moral aspect 
of the study, partly because that aspect is .so ohv lous 
that a very few words will suffice, and partly because 1 
did imply some allusion to the matter in the sketch I 
gave you of Bentham’s life and personalify, thinking as 
1 made the sketch that, in the cause of morality, the ex- 
ample of such a benevolent sage as Bentham is far more 
precious than any lengthy discourse. lam afraid that 
lawyers as a class have no enviable reputation for bene- 
volence and that there is at least one provei bial descj ip- 
tion of them which suggests that they are rather the ene- 
mies than the friends of mankind. No doubt in all 
professions men are to be found who peifor their piivate 
advantage to everything else, and have no regard 
for the well-being of Society except so far as it 
affects themselves. But if there are such men in the 
legal as in other professions, this should not blind us to 
the fact that the aim of all law is the prevention or miti- 
gation of human suffering. If it is the object of Medical 
Science to check or alleviate physical dl.sease or infirmity, 
it is no less an object of the Science of Jurisprudence to 
suggest the means of .saving the innocent from those in- 
juries which are habitually threatened by what is evil in 
the nature of man. 

^ Jurisprudence indeed, and Justice and Mercy are three 
sisters. Jurisprudence is the wisdom and Mercy the grace 
of the law ; and from underneath the place where these 
three are enthroned flow out continually the healing 
waters which, in proportion to the strength, the .skill, the 
oourage and the honesty with which they are directed, 
redress the grievances, right the wrongs' or overwhelm 
the iniquities of mankind. 


anO 5ii0u6tig. 

jHf/ A MercantUht. 


The Late Mr. Justice Kan.vi>e. 

^ Not alone as Judge and Father of tlie National Social 
(J«)nfeience will the memory of the late Mr, Jiistieu 
Banade be chen.shed hv the per)ple of thi.s country. He 
w'as one of those lare Iinliaiis w'ho realised that, much as 
we may value progiess in other direc^tions, improvement 
ill matcnal condition of the people is the foundation 
on which greatness in other lespects shoulil be built up. 
He symiialhiscd wdth the aims and objects of the Indian 
National Congiess and openly encouraged by his presence 
the dclibeiations of that body in its asjiiia'tions for poli- 
tical ascendancy. But political ascendancy is not the 
only particular vantage gjoiind whi(;h we have lost. Great- 
ne.ss in commetce and m.-inuFactures natinally tran.sfei.^ 
political a.sceiidency and in thi.s, rnoie than in any otlieis 
our collapse has been complete. This fact, Mr. Kanadc 
rcali.sed long ago but to him the situation was not hople.s.s. 
Indeed, to liim no situation was Impelcs.s so long as the 
giavity of the position was recogni.sed and .strenuous 
attempts made to improve it. I'he ([uestion was siin])lv 
(Ac of ways and means and to discover them he devoted 
not a little of his life and intellect. 

THE T,OSS TO TX1)I.\. 

The late Mr. Kanade was the leader of economic 
thought in India. At the present moment, the Govern- 
ment is casting about for remedies to relieve the indobt- 
cdne.ss of the ryot, devising measures to impart techni- 
(^alediHJHtion to the people. The Indian National Con- 
gress has realised that oconornit*. ])i‘oblem.s of vast 
importance have begun to press for solution. At thi.s 
junctuVe, therefore, the advice of a man like Mi. 
Rannde would be invahtable. An ardent student, a bard 
thinker, a sober judge, and a practical guide, the death of 
Mr. Banadois a grievous los.s to the Goveimment and to 
thecountr'y. His death creates a void to fill lor which 
there seems no person, not even in the near future, 
INDUSTRIAL QUESTIONS .\T THE CONGRESS, 

Wo welcome the decision that the Congress should de- 
vote half a day s sitting for the discns-sioi^of industrial 
questions. But it is mainly a political institution in 
which certain clas.ses will not or cannot take active part. 
It cannot al.so be (fenied that among the delegates to the 
Congress there are very few who could lead a useful 
discus.sion on industrial and economic questions by reason 
of their being employed in some trade or industry or at 
least having practically studied them, nevertheless, the 
resolution of the Congi-ess is a move in the right direction 
and we hope the difficulties will be solved as experience 
is gained. 

Meanvyhile in discussing industrial questions, the Con- 
gress might well bear in mind the following axiomatic 
truths which the late Mr. Ranade enunciated in his 
inaugural address to the Industrial Conference at Poona 
in 1890. 

1. ^ The work of the Conference should be conducted, 
audits constitution framed on Non-sectarian and Non- 
party lines so that all classes of people may take part 
in it. 

2. What we have chiefly to avoid is the pursuit of 
impracticable objects. We should husband our little 
r«80urce8 to the best of our power, and oot exhaust them 
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by vain complaints against the drain of the Indian tii- 
bulc, or by giving battle with Free Trade 

3. We must realise cleaily our exact situation i.e. first, 
our pbciiomenal poverty, and secondly our glowing 
dcpeiulence on tlie single and prccaiious resources of 
Agricultme. 

4. Having realised tliis situation we must stiive. to 
correct it with a full sense that wc cannot do all that we 
wish in a single year or a decade, and that wo can at the 
most create the spiiitand the tendency, and initiate the 
movement of c-bange and set it afloat 

5. 'J'he pioper scope of the wotk to be done is to ctu- 
rect the di^propoition between our engrossing proilnction 
of Raw Agii cultural Ihoducc and our backwardness m 
the production and distribution of manufacimed pioduce. 

6. In the accomplisliment of this aim, we should 
not forget that theie aie peimanent advantages and 
disad\antages enjoyed by ceitain count tics and races 
which regulate the distiibution and clioice of La hour 
and that wc cannot hope to accomplish impossibilities. 
And yet within these limits, tbeic is amjfic scope for 
good and lionest work for many a dcu-ade to come, in 
the ntili.sation of our exi^ting,— lelatixely to us ample 
though as compared with otlier countries scanty, — losour- 
ccs of natural agents and capital, with our limitless 
supply of labour. The skill and patience of our indu.siuyd 
classes are a rich inheritance which cannot fail to help 
us. if we but piovide a laigcr sphcie foi its giowlh and 
training. 

7. Reaiing the.se limitations and advantages in mind, 
our more immediate eirorts should be diiectcd to the 
improvement by art and industiy of our raw' wealth of 
agiicultural pioduce, and of the articles which wc send 
away as raw pioduce, ard import as manufactuicd 
produce. 

8. No hand-made industry can hope to Iluive in 
competition with industiy moved by cheap natuinl agents. 
The free use of natuial agents, moieo\er, makes laige 
investments of cajiital a necessity, and thus handicaps 
all individual effoits bcj'ond rivalry. What Ave ha\c lo 
hear in mind is, therefojc the oiganisatioii for industiy 
and capital on the joint stock piinciplc for collective and 
huge undci takings. 

9 The superior skill of the foreigner must be availed 
of freely by impoi ting it from other countiies, till wc 
train up our own people for the woik, first, in techni- 
cal institutes’, here and in foieign countiies, and fuithcr 
in the far more practical discipline of factories and mills 
at work. * 

10. Our resources of Ca}'ifal are scanty hut it w’C only 
knew how to use such resources as we have and brought 
them together we have nioic Wealth and Capital than we 
can at pre.sent propeily handle. 

11. While we put forth our energies in these direc- 
tions, we can well count upon the a.ssistancc of the stale 
in regulating our co-operative efVoits by helping us to 
form Deposit and Finance Ranks, facilitating recoveries of 
advances made by them by encouiaging New Industries 
with Guarantees or Subsidies or Loans at low interest by 
pioneeiing the way to new enlci prises and by affording 
facilities for Emigration and Immigration and establishing 
Technical Institutes and buying more largely the stores 
they require hero and in many cases by producing their 
own Stores. 

12. State-help is after all, a subordinate factor in the 
Problem, Our own exeition and our own resolutions 
must conquer the difficulties which are chiefly our own 
creation, 


THE CIVIC VIRTUE WE NEED. 


Tn this connection, the Ljllowing excerpt from a paper 
on*’ The pre.sent .state of Indian Manufaetmes and Outlook 
of the same ” reafl by the late Mr. Justice Hanade at the 
Industrial Conference, Roona, in 1893, will repay 
perusal : 

^Vhat we have to do in each case is to learn by orga- 
nised cooperation to compete wdth the foreigner and take 
in as much raw pioduce from abroad as wc need, and 
work it lip here and to send in place of oiiiexpoits of 
raw produce, the .same (piantities in les.s hulk}*, but 
moic valuable forms, after tliey have undergone the 
operation Ai t manipulation, and alToided occupation 
to our Industrial Clas.se.s. 1 might illustrate this by 
th(! follow'iiig table. 


In place of Exporting. 


Convert them into and 
Expoit. 


Oil seeds 
Dyc-stuIVs 
AVheat 

Hnhci.sked lice 
Jaggery 
Raw cotton 
Raw wool 
Raw silk 
Jute .and llax 
Hide.s and skins 
Raw tobacco 
Fish 
Rags 

Wood and limber 


Oils 

Dyes and pigments 
Fiour 

Husked lice 
Sugar 

Cotton goods 
Woolen goods and Shawls 
Silk good.s 
Gunny bag.**, ropes 
Prepared tanned leather 
Tobacco cuted and cigars 
Cured and .salted fish 
Paper 

Carved wood and furniture 


I might multiply this list without end. This is the 
practical woik which Piovideiice has set down for us to 
learn under the he.st of teachers. We have alicady made 
fair ])iogi ess. We have to improve our raw matciials or 
iinpoit tliein when our .soil is uiKsuited to their produc- 
tion. We have to organise labour and capital liy co-oiieni- 
tion. and import Ireely foreign skill and macliinory, till 
\V(‘. learn our lesson.^ [iioperly and need no hel}). Wc 
lia\e rusticated too long. Wc have to turn our apt 
hands to new work and bend our muscles to sturdier 
and honoster labour. This is the '-civic virtue we have 
to learn, and according as we learn’ it or s])urn it, wo 
shall win or lo.se in the conti*st, Wc have to W'ork 
agaimt great odds, which are reiiresentcd by our 
old traditions, our poverty of resources, and the hostile 
competition of advanced races, whose industrial organi- 
sation has been completed under more favorable condi- 
tions than our own. 


LAW RELATING TO THE USE OF ASSUMED NAMES 
IN BUSINESS. 

This act passed by the New York legislature was to 
have come into force on l.st tSeptembei, 1900. It provides 
among other things that (1) No peison or persons shall 
hereafter cany on or conduct or transact business in this 
state under any a.ssumed name or under any designation, 
name or style^ corporate or otherwise, other than the real 
name or names of the indi vicinal or individuals conduct- 
ing or transacting such business unless such person or 
persons shall file in the office of the clerk of the country 
or countries in which such person or persons conduct or 
transact or intend to conduct or tiansactsuch businc.sSj a 
certificate setting forth the name under which such busi- 
ness or ib to be conducted or transacted, and the true 
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or real full name or names of the peison or peisons conduct- 
ing or transacting the same, with tlic post office address 
or addresses of said person or persons. Said certificate 
shall be executed and duly acknowledged by the per- on 
or persons so conducting, or intending to conduct, such 
buisiness. 

(2) Persons now conducting such business under an 
assumed name or under any such designation referred to 
in subdvision 1, shall file such certificate as hereinbefore 
prescribed within 30 days after this act shall take effect:., 
and persons hereafter conducting or tiansacting said 
business as aforesaid shall, before commencing said busi- 
ness, file such certificate in the manner hereinbefore 
prescribed. 

(3) Tlie several country clerks of this state shall keep 
an alphabetical index of all persons filing certificates, 
provided for therein, and for the indexiiig and filing 
of such certificates they shall receive a fee of 25 cents. 
A copy of such certificate duly certified to by the county 
clerk in whose office the same shall be filed, shall be 
presumptive evidence in all courts of law in this state ; 
of the facts herein contained. 

(4) This act sliail in no way affect or apply to 
any corporation duly organised under the laws of this 
state or to any corporation organised under the laws of 
any other state and lawfully doing business in this state 
nor shall this act be deemed or ccaistrued to piesent the 
lawful use of a partnership, name or designaton, pro- 
vided that such paitnership, name or designation shall 
include the trace or real name of at least one of such 
persons tiansacting such biLsiness. 

ADVICK TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Manufacturers, especially if they find tlieir business 
failing or unable to compete with those of otluu-s in 
the line, should note the le.sson of the following. 
An American nianufacjturer of steam sixicialities, visiting 
an English maker of the .same class of goods, pointed to 
a certain article and asked, ‘ What is your pri(5c on this 
thing I ’ ‘ About nineteen <1ollar.s in j'our money,’ replied 
the Englishman. ‘ What does it cost you ? ’ ‘ I’ll deliver 

at your doors all you want at seven dollars apiece,’ said 
the American. ‘ How in the world do you do it ! ’ impured 
the Engli.shman. ‘Well, I’ll illustrate,’ answered the 
American. ‘You sec that man across the street paint- 
ing a sign. He's on a ladder -i««n’t he 1 — and there’s 
another man on the .side-walk holding the foot of the 
ladder. ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Well, in America we Iiave ladders tliat 
stand up by themselves - don’t need a man to hold’ em. 
So, you see, in this instance wo divide the cost of labour 
exactly by two. That’s how we do it.’ 

TALES OF TEN MALI RAMA. 

(The tamoua Court Jester of Southera iadla.) 

BY 

PANDIT 8. M. NATESA SASTRI, B. A. 

( Member of tlie London Folklore Society.) 

PRICE-EIGHT As. * ONE SHILLING, 

The Civil and Military Gazette. — * * * 

tales are amusing, and to the folklorist may be of spe- 
cial interest. The printing and general production of the 
booklet are excellent, • * * 

Apply to— 

0, A, NATESAN Co.y PubUsherSi Esplanade y Madras. 


Medical. 

Py a Doctor. 

Materia Medica for India. 

This is the title of a work published by Messrs Thacker 
Spink of Calcutta .and priced at Rs. 6. Messrs C. F. Ponder 
M. B. C. M, and D. Hooper, F, C. S. F. L. S. arc the Joint 
authors of the book. The volume is intended for being 
introduced into British India as a text-book in materia 
mcdic.a for students in Medical Colleges and a handbook 
.for general practitioners. An idea of the scope of the 
work may be h.'id by the perusal of the following para- 
graphs taken from the author’s introduction. 

The CharactL'rs and Tests of e.ufii substance are given 
in accordance with the official description, and di.stinguish- 
imr featurc.s are noticed which will assist in identifying 
allied or adulteratoil drug. The tests used in recog- 
nising inoiganic salts are fully explained, and tables of 
reactions of the chief tdements and their compounds will 
be found serviceable to the practical student. 

Doaes are given in all cases where drugs are adminis- 
tered internally, and where necessary, the best method of 
exhibition or administration of the dose is recommended. 

Preparations : The otticial descriptions arc abbreviated 
e:t| 7 /ept in regard to operations which can be carried out 
in an ordinary dispensary. 'J'hc .strength of all preparation 
is given in the te.st. 

The Medicinal ProjJertien have been compiled from 
standard work.-- and chir fiy from Sir T. Lander Brunton’s 
“ Manual of Pharmacology, 'riienipeutics and Materia 
Medica.” The results of observations made during an 
extensiv'c practice are al&o laid undcu- tribute ; and dis- 
ea.ses are enumerated for which each drug is specially 
adapted. 

T'hc Chemical Combination is restricted to a reference 
to the acting principle or pri)icii>les contained in each 
substan(5e, acconling to the most recent investigations. 
For further details concerning the chemistry of drugs 
the enquirer is referred to such works as the “ Pharma- 
cographia” and the “ pharmacographia India,” 

Practical hints on Dispensing and Inoarper-tihles will 
be found throughout the volume ; those, it is hoped, will 
prove of service to the faculty in di awing up prescriptions 
as well as to the compounder in despensing them. 

AN ALLEGED CURE FOR LBPROftY. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Express writes 

Dr, Adolpho Mercondes de Moura, of St. Paul (Brazils), 
contribute.s .-i paper on the application of rattlesnake 
poi.son to the cure of leprosy to the German Medical 
Weekly Journal. This poison has been used for a long 
period by the natives foi treatment of skin diseases and 
even leprosy. Many wonderful cures of lepers through 
rattlesnake bites having been reported to him, Dr. 
deMoura set himself to make investigations. He experi- 
mented with the poison of fit teen lepers, and he has come 
to the conclusion that the lepra tuberculosa if not com- 
plicated with another disease is curable by its means, 

THE comparative AGE OP MEN AND WOMEN. 

To the question so frequently asked if women attain 
an extraordinary age more often than men, a medical 
paper gives the answer in the affirmative. In proof of 
the statement two instances are cited. 

One of the most celebrated female centenarians was 
the Countless Desmond, who lived 146 years, and died 
in the reign of panics I. as the result of au accident. 
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This extraordinary woman was, at the ap:e of 100 years, 
so active and lively that she used to take her part In 
dances with young people. At the ago of 145 years 
she travelled from Biistol to London, no small under- 
taking in those days. Even this instance, however, is 
surpassed by the ca.so of a Frenchwoman, named Marie 
Prion, who died, at, St. Clombe, at the age of 150 years. 
Towards the end of her life she was fed entirely upon 
goat’s milk and cheese. While her body was so withered 
that she weighed only forty-six pounds, she preserved her 
faculties intact almost to the end. It is an extraordinary 
but incontestable fact says the Medical Journal that cer- 
tain women at an age when most men are near their end 
undergo a species of natural rejuvenation, the wrinkles 
disappearing, and the senses of liearing and sight recover- 
ing their pristine acutness. 

Cholera ; Its Causes and Prevention. 

This is the title of a pamphlet published by Mr. T. V 
Venkatarama Iyer, certificated Sanitary Inspector. The 
author advocates hydropathic sy.stem of treating c.'ises of 
cliolera in preferema* to the present way of treating tlie 
disease by means of drugs. He complaiiis tliat the former 
treatment has not received a fairtiialat the hands of 
the general public and instead of drvigs, the author 
suggests several methods of treatment according to the 
hygienic .sy.stern of hydrot^thy or warter-cure. 

ALCOHOL AND PNEUMONIA. 

Pneumonia or Inflammation of the lungs is a disease 
that has always demanded and obtained consideration 
from earliest times, but it is only recently that the true 
nature of the disease has been discovered. The most 
recent workers in this branch of pathology teach that 
pneumonia is not an inflammation of the lungs pine and 
simple, but a specific fever that .should rank in 
the .same category as scarlet fev'er, typhoid fever or 
diptheria, the difference in each case being the locality or 
rather organ which is most affected by the poi.sorious 
loxuis that are elaborated by the special germ in each 
di.sease. Thus in scarlet fever, the kidney.s are the oigans 
that suffer principally, in dipth(“ria,the nervous system, 
‘•md in pneumonia it is the lungs that are attacked. 
Pneumonia is a fairly common disease, and .so is the habit 
of taking alcohol and this short note is written to draw 
attention to "^he relations that exi.-it between “ alcohol 
taking ” and pneumonia. 

It is a ^^ll-known clinical fact that those addicteil to 
the use of alcohol fare very badly when attacked by 
pneumonia. Indeed, the moitility among drinkeis is 
very liigh in every disease, but is especially marked in 
pneumonia. 

Every hospital surgeon, or doctor whose work lie.s 
•'imong the poor in England can tf*stifv to the gravity of 
cases of pneumonia occurring not necessarily in 
drunkards (in the sense that a man is only a drun- 
kard who is habitually intoxicated), but also in 
patients who, though never actually drunk, have con- 
tracted the pernicious habit of nipping, and tho‘*e who 
have the temperance question at heart can adduce one 
more to the many excellent and powerful rea.son.s why 
Aleohol should be eschewed bv some people, by placing 
pi'ominently before tlie public among whom they work 
Ihe fivet that alcohol is s\. dangerous poison to a large 
Duml^r of people and that some of its worst effects are 
seen in a disease like pneumonia occurring in a subject 
"ho takes alcohol in excess. 


Pbogress in Penology, 

In connection with the article on " The criminal respon- 
sibility of the Insane" which appeared in the February 
Number of this lleviciv, the following will beread with in- 
terest Mr. 8. L. Ban-o\\s, wiiting in the Formn, says tho 
treatment of the criminal insane fiom a medieal rather 
than a penal standpoint is a marked feature of advance 
In penology. The whole judicial procedure of civilised 
countries has been modified by the necessity of iletorini- 
iiing the (luestion of res])onsib'ility. T f nn accused i^erson 
is adjudged to have been insane before the offence was 
committed, the act is not regaidcd as criminal, and ho Is 
sent to an insane asylum. A prisoner who becomes 
in.sane after committal to prison is likewise transferred 
to an a.syliim. But the objection to receiving ins<aiio 
criminals in hospitals organised for tlu)se who aro not 
crirninal.s, combined with the necessity for greater res- 
traint, has led to the establi.shment of special quarters 
for the insane in prisons and to other special asvlum.s. 
Such asylums now exist in New York, Masaach‘u.setts[ 
Michigan, and Illinois, as well as in Canada, Saxony, 
Baden, Ilniigarv, England, Belgium, Norway and Italy. 
The close of the century is signalised by a notable step 
taken by Ku.s.sia in aboli.sbing deportation as a jiart of 
her penal system, with the exception of a .small penal 
colony for political ami habitual offenders. This is a stop 
long contemplate<l by Hnssia, and now determined upon 
after the most positive evidence of the evils of depor- 
tatioii to Siberia. Russia is about to make provi.sioii in 
prisons for 14,000 moie prisoners ; and she has appropria- 
ted 3,520,000 dels, for the new buildings which must bo 
erected for the 8,000 who cannot be accommodated in 
existing pri.sons. This now step by Russia marks the 
piaclical abandonment of transportation by all civili.sed 
countries with the exception of Franco, wdiich still 
supports penal colonies ; but the latter aro secondary 
features of the Frenidi system. 

Coiitinniiig, the wail ter says:- -If asked to .sum up in 
11 paragraph the most important indications of progress 
in penology, the rcpresentativc.s of different scliools 
would undoubtedly differ; but speaking as a student of 
tendencies, principles, and results, and not as the expo- 
nent of a .school, I should .say that ])rogress in the century 
just clo.sod is evident in the following points r -fl) The 
higher standard of prison construction and adiniui.stra- 
tion : (2) the imiirovcd Personnel in prison management ; 
(3) the recognition of labour as a disciyflinary and 
reformatory agent ; (4) the substitution of productive, for 
iinprodiictivo labour, and to a small degree requited for 
unrequited labour; (5) an improvement in prison dietaries; 
(6) new^ and better principles of classification; (7) the 
substitution of a reformatory for a retrilmtory sy.stem ; 
(8) probation, or conditional release for fir.st offenders, 
with friendly surveillance ; (9) the parole system of con- 
ditional liberation, found in its best form in the indeter- 
minate .sentence as ;in adjunct of ;i reformatory .system 
and as a means for the jn'otection of .society ; (10) the 
certillou system for the indentification of prisoners ; (11) 
the new attention given to the study of the criminal, luis 
environment and history ; (12) the separation of acciden- 
tal fjom habitual criminals; (13) abandonment of trans- 
poration : (14) the human treatment of the criminal 
insane ; the inqjrovment in criminal procedure ; more 
effective organ i. sat ion in reli»‘f and protective work and in 
the stndv of penological problems ; and (15) the new em- 
phasis laid upon preventive, instead of punitive or merely 
corrective, measures. 
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THK “ THLEGRAPHONK ” AT THE PARIS EXHIRITIOX. 

Hriday Chundor Boncrjee, M.A., writes to the Duwni 

It has long been tiie aim of scientific woiliers to 
record the messages transmitted by a 'relephono and 
this has seerncMi simple enough in theory since the 
invention of the Plionograph. J3ut the practical com- 
bination of the Telephones with the Phonograph has 
been a matter of gieat (UUiculty. 'I'his difliciilt 
problem, however, of 'recordim? Telephone rness.aaes is 
nearing a practical solution. The “ Telegiaphone ” isan 
instrument for recording such messages — by Herr Valde- 
mar Ponlsen, a D.anish eletrioian. and is on view at the 
Paris Exhibition. Instead of the ordinary Telephone 
receiver, ho uses an electro-magnet, the coils of which 
receive the varying currents sent from the transmitting 
instrument, iletween the poles of this eloctro-»nag- 
neb is passed a still band -which is moved forward at a 
uniform and rapid rate of speed. As the coils of the 
electro-magnet aio excited in difTcient ways, the steel 
band is magnetized differently at diffei'ent points, c.oiies- 
ponding to vibrations of the speaker’s voice at the trans- 
mitting end. Thus the steel band will form a magnetic 
record of the Telephone message. 

Now this steel baud may again be used for reproducing 
the original speeadn The coils of the electro-magnet are 
connected in seiies with a receiving Telephone and the 
steel band containing the lecoid is cau.sed to move 
again at the same speed and in the same direction be- 
tween the pole.s of the magnet. The different magnetic 
condition of the at different points of its length 

induces fluctuating currents in the elecfcro-mai?net coil.s 
and these passing through the Telephone coils throw the 
iron diaphragm into vibrations. 

It has also been found possible to greatly increase the 
loudne.ss of the lecoided message by a simple arrange- 
ment and this leads to the use of Telephone relays - 
thereby increasing the limits to which sound can be 
transmitted. 

PHOPESSOll UAMS.VY AT PROF. GAG(}EU’S LABORATORY. 

The Indian Textile journal states that Professor 
William Ramsay, of University Uollege, London, who ar- 
rived in Bombay last month at the invitation of IMr. J. N. 
Tata, to advise in the organization of the University of 
Research, vL-iited Pi of essor T. K, Gajjai’ Techno-Chemi- 
cal Laboratory. lie selected this institution for his 
first visit out of the list submitted to him of institutions 
for higher eiliication in the city, as his special htiidies 
are in the line of chemistry, and a.s the fir'^t de- 
partment to be organized in connection with the Tata 
University is that of technological chemistry. lie went 
over the whole laboratory, and was pleased with the 
equipment and the work of Uie students, some of whom 
were engaged in higher analytical wni ks, and others in 
technological work, such as experiments on the techno- 
logy of fibres, soap, testing of lubricants, analysis of 
chimney gas, and preparation of certain chemical gorrai- 
cidos. He was struck with the beautiful saffron-like 
Crystals of iodini tri-chloridc being prepared by .such a 
simple method as that adopted in the laboratory, and he 
remarked that he had never before seen such fine crystals 
of the chemical. 


THE DISTINGUISHING NOTE OP THE OENTUEY. 

The Right Hon, A.J. Balfour, M,P.8ays it is the growth 
of science. On this point, observes Mr. Balfour, I range 
myself with those who find this characteristic notes in the 
growtii of science. In the last hundred years the world 
has seen great wars, gieai national and social upheavals, 
great religious movement®, groat economic changes. 
Jjiteraturc and Art have had tlieir triumphs, and have 
permanently piiiiched the intellectual inheritance of onr, 
race. Yet, large as is the sp.ace which subjects like this 
legitimately fill in our thoughts, such as they will occu- 
py the future historian, it i.s not among these that I seek 
for the ino.st fundamental difference which separates the 
pre.sent from preceding ages. It is to be found in the 
cumulative products of .scientific icscarch, to which no 
other period offers a piecedcnt or a parallel. No single 
discovery, it may bo, can be compared in it.s results to 
that of Copernicus. No single di.®cnverer can be compared 
in genius to Newton. But in their total effects the ad- 
vances made bv the nineteenth eontury are not to bo 
matched. 'I'he difficulty is not so much to find the depart- 
ments of knowledge which are either entirely now or 
have suffered complete reconstruction but to find the 
dep.irtinents of knowledge in wliich no such revolutionary 
change has taken place. 

ELKOTRiriTY TX GERAT \N FARMS. 

Under date of 23»d August, 1900, the United States 
Consul at C )burg .say.s: — 

‘‘ In this and neighbouring parts of Germany, consider- 
able attention i.s being paid to electrical appliances that 
can bo used on the farm. Near Oebsenfurt, in Bavarin, 
a company composed of land-owners and small farmeis 
h i'i been organised for the eslabli^hment of an electrical 
system for use on their farms and in villages. The pow’cr 
is to be generated by steam and water and the current to 
be distiibuted from a central .station to the places at 
which it is wanted. Snb-stafion.s are to be established 
at given points, with the necessary apparatus for connec- 
ting with the farm or other machinery, and also for ligh- 
ting purposes in the houses, offices, roads, and village 
stieets.” What a contiast between the German and Indian 
peasants ! 

Tyi*e-\vrittex messages through telephone. 

The Board of Trade Journal for the week ending llfli 
October 1900 .st.ates tint Mr. Simon, the ^ani.sh Consul 
at M.annheim, is in posse.s.sion of an apparatus by which 
apcr.son having a telephone can send a type-written 
message which wilt a ppeir in type-written print at the 
destination with which the a]>])aratns is conneidcd. No 
further details are given but it is stated that Siemens and 
Halske are bringing this n]ip;tratus before the public. 

Combustible Gases of the Air. 

Continuing bis studie.s regarding the combustible gase.s 
contained in different atmospheres, M. Gautier made a 
communication to the French Academy of Sciences 
consisting of a detailerl account supported by very com- 
plete analyse.® of the air of wmods and high mountains. 

Ill the air of woofis hytirogen and carbon are in raucli 
smaller quantity than in the towns, but the proportion of 
the qn.antities of these two gases indicate.® that there is a 
considerable amount of hydro-carbides in the air of 
woods. Air of the higher regions collected in districts 
as destitute as possible of animal plants and human 
heing.s is almost completely free from hydro-carbides, but, 
contains nearly 2-10-000^//* of its weight of free hydro- 
gen . — The Inventer" 8 Jlevierv, 
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Since the demise of our beloved Queen, meet- 
ings have been held in all 
parts of the Indian Em- 
pire to bemoan her loss 
and to perpetuate her memory in a suitable form, 
Calcutta, the seat of the Imperial Government, 


Victoria Memorial 
Hall. 


has at the instance of the Viceroy resolved to 
erect a grand and magnificent building. We are 
told that tlie central idea of the Victoria Hall 
is that it should be a Historical Museum, a 
National Gallery, and that it should exist not for 
the advertisement of the present, but for the com- 
memoration of that which is honourable and glori- 
ous in the past. In the course of a long and eloquent 
speech on the subject at the meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta the Viceroy said : — 

I believe that this building will give to all who 
enter it, whether English or Indians, a pride 
in their country, in addition to reminding them of 
the veneration that all alike entertain for the great 
Sovereign in whose honour it was built. I believe 
that it wdll teach more history and better history 
than a study full of books. I believe that it will 
appeal to the poor people just as directly as to the 
rich 5 and that they will wander, wondering per- 
haps, but interested and receptive, through its halls. 

If the hall is to be an accomplished fact and is 
to be enriched with historical remains in the man- 
ner described eloquently by the Viceroy, it will 
certainly be a magnificent monument to the memory 
of the Queen. Eew will be disposed to question 
the form of this great memorial but for the convic- 
tion strongly prevalent in the minds of many 
that a poor country like India, with its starving 
millions and its chronic famines, could ill afford to 
petrify many lakhs of rupees in bricks and mortar. 
But Caesar has so willed it and his will will prevail. 
Munificent subscriptions have already poured in, 
and with the tempting offer of the Viceroy to 
inscribe on marble the names of large donors, there 
is no doubt that the scheme would be a success. 


H 
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We do not believe Lord Curzoii’s proposal to 

The Viceroy on the the great Victoria Hall 

Indian Economic Pro- at Calcutta is so bad that 
his Lordship should have 
thought it worth u hile to belittle other schemes. 
Keferring to the widespread desire that the present 
opportunity should be availed of to promote tech- 
nical education, the A^iceroy said : — 

Sonie people talk and write as though technical ins- 
truction were going to solve the Indian agrarian piobloin 
and to convert millions of needy peasants into flouri.‘>h- 
ing artisans. Gentlemen, long alter cvmy one in this 
room has mouldered into dust, the economic pioblem 
will confront the rulers of India. It is not to be solved by 
a batch of institutes or a cluster of polytechnics. They 
will scarcely produce a ripple in tlio great o<;can of social 
and industiial forces. 

In replying to tlio prayer of the Madras Mahajana 
Siibha !o reduce the present heavy land assessment, 
Lord Curzon tauntingly asked them whether in case 
the assessment w as lowered by 25 p. c. the famine 
would decrease to tliat extent. And so the A^iceroy 
has faith neither in industrial education nor in the 
reduction of the land assessment for solving the 
Indian economic problem. It is a pity Lord 
Curzon has not acquainted the public with his 
views as to the right method of solving it. AVe 
confess the question is didicull and complicated, 
that it does not olfer the same scope for a display 
of imagination and eloquence as the theme of a 
grand Victoria Hall. But we do not suppose that 
the economic situation is so complex, as to render 
the solution of it hopeless and irremediable. 
If Lord Curzon had spent half as much of 
his time and talents and position in solving the 
Indian economic problem as he has so enthusi- 
astically done for the A'ictoria Hall, his lordship 
would not have indulged in such language towards 
the scheme for technical education. The A^ictoria 
Hall may soon become an accomplished fact and its 
w’alls might be decorated with many things worth 
preserving, but if the Indian economic problem 
is to remain unsolved for a long tijiie and famine 
and pestilence are to havoc in the future as they 
have done in the past, true history would require 
it to be painted in the walls of the Imperial hall, 
pictures of millions of people dying during times 
of famine and helpless orphans crying aloud to be 
taken care of by any one that pas.ses by. 

To many, however, it will be a consolation that 

Prcpect. of Tech- the Vicei-oy’s pro- 

nical Education* nounc^ment on technical 

* and industrial education 

is ratlrer ditappointing, the Governors of Bombay 
and Madras have taken up the question seriously. 
Lord Northcote has urged the imporlai^ce of the 
aubject in bis recent address at the Bombay 


University Convocation and w'e are glad to note 
that Lord Ampthill, the Governor of Madras, has 
lent his warm ‘support to the local memorial, the 
funds of w'hich will be devoted for the encourage- 
ment of Industrial and Technical Education in 
co-operation with the already-existing A^ictoria 
Technical Institute. 


/ What isknow’nas the “Xoakhali case,^Ms creat- 
/ ,1 ing a good deal of sensation 

thi’oughout the country. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Penneirs judgment is 
unduly long and that it contains many irrelevant 
matters. But it may be urged on bis behalf that Mr. 
Pennell could not have found a better method of ex- 
posing the facts stated therein. His judgment is a 
regular indictment against the Bengal Government. 
Mr. Pennell accuses a host of distinguished officials, 
such as His Excellency the V^iceroy, His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor, their Chief {Secretaries, tlie 
District Magistrates, {Superintendents of Police, Dis- 
tinct Engineers, and even J udges of the High Court. 
The gravest accusation is agairistSir John Wood- 
burn, Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, who is char- 
ged with intimidating Mr. Pennell in the legitimate 
discharge of his duties as a judge. There are serious 
disclosures and statemeiils which, in the interests 
of the pai’ti(\s concerjK.'d and of tlie reputation of 
the Government, ought to bo enquired into care- 
fully. AVithout attempting to make political capital 
of this matter, it may be useful to bear in mind 
that this case, like the Clmpra scandal, affords a 
fresh illustration of the evils of the combination of 
the executive and judicial funcLions. 


^ The most noteworthy feature of the recent tour 

'' The Governor of the 

Madras and the Ryots, privilege he /iccojded to 
the ryots of the places 
visited, to appear before him in person and express 
their grievances. Hitherto, to the average Indian 
ryot tho visit of a Governor meant, apparently, no- 
thing beyond the splendid show of ornamental 
arches. It was very good of Ampthill to have 
made the ryots feel that the object of his tour 
was to acquaint himself wdth real grievances. This 
is not the first indication of His Excellency's 
solicitude to acquaint himself with the general con- 
dition of the people, for, almost his first act after 
assuming office wiis to invite the District officials 
and some non-officials for a conference in private. 
And whatever may come out of the personal en- 
quiry held by His Excellency, it at least show's tliat 
the new Governor is inclined to hear grievances 
directly from the parties concerned, and we trust 
Lord Ampthill will continue to evince the same 
interest in the ryots as he has done hitherto. 
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The Library of Fa- 
mous Literature. 


Wis diasv the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement appear- 
ing elsewhere regarding 
the “ Standard Library of 
Famous Jjiterature** and the leaflets circulated witli 
this number. The Libraiy, which is complete in 
20 large handsome volumes of about oOO pages 
(‘ach, was edited by l)r. Iticliard (xarnett, CJ. 13., 
Lfj. D., who was assisted by a stall ot‘ several 
well known international collaborators. The Libr- 
ary is supplemented with a series of 20 original 
essays dealing wit !i literary subjects, one to intro- 
duce each volume, which were specially written for 
the work by such distinguished literary men 
as Sir Walter llesant, Henry James, Bean 
Farrar, Prof. Mahaify, J3ret Harto, Andrew 
Lang, jMaui-ice Maeterlinck, Ferdinand 13rune- 
tiere, Emile Zola, Paul llourget, and others. 
It is well illustrated, containing 500 full-page 
illustratior.s comprising portiaits of great writ- 
eis, past and present, lamous literary scenes, 
pictures of distinguished living authors at honte, 
seated at their desks, btisides a series of colour- 
ed })lates n‘produced from anti(pio originals. 
To sup[)lement and complete this, The Standard has 
reproduced in photogravure ten celebrated literary 
paintings, each of which is worthy of framing, 
'riiese exquisite examples of the work of the 
best Parisian engravers are a part of the 

“ Library*’ and cannot be obtained sepa^ately^ They 
are bound and forwardtnl in a handsome portfolio. 
The photogravures are hand-etched, printed on 
lieavy papier maraisf^ 22 by 2»*3 inches, and have t'ln 
engraved surface of 1 2 by 1 5 indies. W e have seen 
these handsome volumes in the three dilrereiit styles 
of binding and the photagi’avures offered with the 
books and we may safely say that the advertisement 
is no boom but an actual statement of facts. As 
The Standard's offer is shortly to be withdrawn 
intending purchasers w'ould do well to hasten. 
To many the instalment system will be a great 
boon. 
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f O men like myself, reposing under the cold 
grey skies of Britain, missing the brightness 
of the Indian sun and the quiet but cheerful 
landscapes so long familiar, there is a pensive plea- 
sure in the perusal of memoirs and journals, written 
by Anglo-Indian Officers of the olden times, when 
the East India Company pervaded all things Indian, 
with its army and navy and civil servioej its wars 


and treaties with the native kings, its oriental com- 
merce, stretching from Ormuy. to Cathay, its stock 
on the Loudon exchange and its opulent directors. 
Ill those pages we lind preserved, almost wdth tlie 
freshness of to-day, the jealousies and ambitions, 
the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows of the 
people of former generations, who began Indian life 
much as we did, for all the dilferences of life and 
manners caused by the progress of time. Yet as 
we read, we know that those passions are hushed 
long ago, the w riter and his companions having pas- 
sed away, belonging like all the events and anec- 
dotes to the silent past. Their lot somewhat 
resembles that of the retired Indian official, cut 
off from the people he knew and the scenes he had 
loved so long ; this is the root of the pensive 
charm, the memory of those years of lang-syne, 
those days of so many bye-gones. 

In handling the literature of a small second-hand 
shop, I encountered two neglected volumes, neatly 
printed and adorned with many engravings of 
pictures draw n on the spot by the author in hia 
forty changeful years of service. Published in 1830, 
they had remained clean and uncut. They contain 
the Keminiscences of Colonel James Welsh, of the 
Madras Establishment. Born in Edinburgh, ho 
tells us that at the inexperienced age of fifteen 
he w as launched into the world without a pilot, in 
1790, when he went out to Madras as a cadet and 
was posted to the ^rd European liegiment at 
Vellore. From that time till he retired in 1829 
from Belgaum where he was General over tho 
Dooab Force, he kept hasty journals from which 
at Cheltenham he compiled his book. During 
this long period he took part in many wars, against 
the French, the Marattas, the Polygars, the Dutch 
in Ceylon, the rebels in Travancore, Kolhapur and 
elsewhere. He appears always as an ardent soldier, 
a fine rider and sportsman, a pious Christian and 
a sedate man, who had learned to understand the 
people and to treat them well. Unlike many we have 
known, his sunshiny good-humour beamed over 
them as much as over the Europeans. The cheerful- 
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ness that brightened all his career was in large part 
due, as in many other cases, to getting under good 
influences at the start. At Vellore he found the 
pilot he needed for the voyage of life. The Adju- 
tant, Lieut. Ridgeway Mealy, took him into his 
own house and became a second parent. “ To him,” 
says Welsh, “ I owe my early knowledge of ray 
duty as a soldier, of the Persian and Hindustani 
languages, and, in short, whatever I acquired, was 
instigated and enforced by him.” The stress laid on 
languages is explained by the regulation made a 
short time before, that officers with native regi- 
ments were obliged to learn them, while those who 
failed to pass were shut out from the regimental staff 
appointments. A Native Regiment then had a 
Captain Commandant, with enormous emoluments 
and power, a European Adjutant, an Assistant 
Surgeon and six or eight Subalterns. 

Besides many curious adventures and incidents 
of life. Colonel Welsh records fairly vivid des- 
criptions of the great men of that age whom lie came 
across ; and as he is rarely or never quoted, 1 feel 
that in bringing some of these portraits to light, 1 
am not handling what has become trite or com- 
mon. In 1805 he was with his regiment at Serin- 
gapatam to take the field under Major-General 
Arthur Wellesley, against the Marattas. The 
“ Sepoy-General,” as he calls him, was then in his 
prime, 34 years of age, living in a Garden Palace 
called the Dowlat Bagh, where he had restored 
some native paintings making fun of the Euro- 
peans. He^had also placed English guards to pro- 
tect the Mosque and tombs of Hyder Ali and 
Tippu Sultan. Welsh was with Wellesley’s army 
at the storming of Ahmednagar in 1803 of which 
he gives a spirited account. Duelling was allowed 
under the guns of that fortress. Only a day or 
two before two officers of the 78th Highlanders 
had a duel over a trivial matter when one killed the 
other. This might have been prevented, had one of 
the seconds chosen to heal the quarrel; but this 
person having two days later 8he>^'n brutal ferocity 
Awards another officer, Wellesley turned him out 


of the camp, in order that such a wretch might not 
share in the honours of the battle. The General is 
again seen receiving 8cindia s Vakeel, Eshwantrao 
Ghorpade, nepliew of Morari Rao, who came with 
proposals for peace after the battle of Assaye, a 
fine looking man of sense and dignity. He was 
escorted into camp by Mr. Moimtstuart Elpliinstone. 
Every officer who could command a charger ora 
tolerably clean suit joined Wellesley, and they 
cantered along to the Maratta lines where the 
Vakeel had dismounted to receive him. ‘‘ We all 
alighted, when a gnUeh-millow or hugging scene 
commenced among the great folks, which lasted 
some minutes ; after which the ambassador and 
General AVellesley again mounted, followed by 
the rest, and the cavalcade returned by torch- 
light to headquarters, whore the band of his 
Majesty’s 78th Regiment and a company w'ere 
drawn up, who saluted the Vakeel as he 
dismounted.” Welsh managed to get into 
Wellesley’s single-poled tent, a square of about 30 
feet, and stand close to his chair, when our General 
distributed Pidi snpat i and presented the Vakeel 
with two superb jewels and a rich gold chain, to 
which he added at tlie close of the interview* a very 
large elephant and a beautiful horse. Soon after 
Argauni we find Wellesley shewing the same tact- 
ful courtesy to Gokle, the General of our ally, the 
Peshw^a. “ He made him a present of p. handsome 
bandy, or gig, which had come all the way, 
apparently for this sole purpose, and drove him 
home himself in it. The General indeed appeared 
in such high spirits and good humour, that we 
augured some peaceful tidings must have reached 
him.” Interviews with the Peshwa’s brother 
Amrut Rao and with Yeetel Punt the Vakeel 
of the Raja of Berar, were also witnessed by 
Welsh. Wellesley’s return visit to the Berar 
Vakeel took place in a tent where a carpet was 
spread upon the floor, on which they all squatted 
like a company of tailors. Sir John Malcolm, the 
Political Agent, mixed much Persian with his 
Hindustani ; but the Vakeel wishing to say some^ 
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thing for Wellesley’s ear alone, changed from 
Persian verses to Moors, the ordinary Urdu, to 
which Wellesley as kindly and readily replied. Our 
great General, who could be direct and blunt when 
he liked — as when he replied to Ghorpade about 
the morrow’s camp, “ 1 never tell anybody when, 
or where I intend to march,” — seems to have been 
very courteous in all his dealings with these Indian 
Jjords; and it is a noteworthy fact that he could 
converse in their limjm franca. Many years 
after, in 1827, when Welsh commanded at Jlel- 
gaum, as he approached the noble fort of Nipani, 
he was met by a fine-looking, manly old fellow, 
riding with a crowd of horse and pikemen, and 
about tw'o dozen of Chiefs. Dismounting, they 
instantly recognized each olh(‘r as old brother 
soldiers, under the Great Captain in 1808, tHis 
Prince being Appa 8aheb, the Desai of Nipani, 
Sir Lashkar of the Maratta Empire, lie made 
many inquiries about the Great Duke. 

In those days, the East India Company was 
fortunate in obtaining men of singular accomplish- 
ments for its highest ofiices, as we see in this 
journal, where VV^elsh records his impressions. 
Colonel Barry Close, the British Jlesideiit at the 
Peshw’a’s Court, dw'elt in that classic garden be- 
tween the rivers of Poona, where the Agent for 
8irdars ha^ his habitation. Close was a man of high- 
ly cultivat(||d mind, kind and entertaining, and 
when far on in years, would ride 80 or 40 miles a 
day, arfU chase the hare and antelope. “ A most 
capital Persian Scholar, and the best Hindustani 
student in the Peninsula, he transacted all 
his own business with the natives, by whom 
he was greatly esteemed.” 8ir James Mackintosh 
who stayed with him in 1808 was more struck with 
his practical abilities : he thought him a very super- 
ior man, mild and calm, though firm and not showy. 
Colonel Welsh came across three of the Gover- 
nors of Bombay. The first was Jonathan Duncan, 
in 1805, a middle-aged man, wdth w hite silk stock- 
ings, coloured breeches, a brow n coat, and his hair 
powdered and dressed in the fashion of 1780. Here 


we have the outward man, with whom the Colonel 
sat down to breakfast, and whom he found kind- 
hearted, liberal and an excellent scholar. Again, 
we may compare AVelsh’s sketch with the hasty 
impression recorded by Mackintosh about a month 
after the latter arrived in the country. “ The 
Governor is an ingenious, intelligent man, not 
without capacity and disposition to speculation. 
Four and thirty years’ residence in this country 
have Brahminised his mind ” and made him too 

submissive. Lord W. (I suppose Bentinck is 

meant) is named by Mackintosh as indisputably at 
the head of the other genus, the sultanized Eng- 
lishman, the cla.ss corrupted by despotic power. 
Elphinstone and Malcolm are the other two Go- 
vernors with whom Welsh came in contact, who 
impressed and charmed him. 8ir Thomas Munro 
was many years his friend. 

The reader \\ill find much to interest him in the 
tours in Travancore and Malabar, the march 
through Canara to Belgaum, the meetings with 
Itanees and Ra jahs and the visit to Coorg as well 
as a description of the life of the civil servants at 
8urat Castle. Jn 1819, Welsh visited Anjengo, 
and found out the house where Eliza Draper, the 
friend of 8terne, was born. The surf was beating 
on the deserted station, the fort, with what had 
been a capital Government House with other pub- 
lic buildings, was tumbling to decay, the materials 
having been sold. Yet within living memory, the 
Chiefship of this factory was one of the highest 
prizes open to the Bombay Civilians. ISic tramit 
gloria mundi was the Colonel’s comment on the 
dreary shore. 

With all these memories of men and things we 
find mingled stories of the wild animals, a panther 
crouching by tbe roadside between the fort and 
cantonment of ATdlore, jungle dogs in a pack 
hunting the Colonel’s hounds as he went through 
the forest, a large snake from whose sting the 
Judge of Calicut died. After an estimate of Sir 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, a distinguished soldier of 
his day, especially in Java, we learn how he started 
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and established the sport oF spearing tigers on the 
race-course at Bangalore in 1810. “ Discoursing 

one morning at Colonel Gillespie’s house about the 
hunting of tigers, he proposed we should get one 
from Mr. Cole at Mysore, and hunt him on horse- 
back \^'ith our spears ; a few of us agreed to the 
trial and a cage was accordingly received from 
Closepett, with a line large and active tiger.” A 
Naik and six sepoys who were sent on the ground 
were first fioored by the animal ; after which 
os he crouched, the gentlemen rode at him full tilt. 
This was the first of a series of hunts, for which 
Mr. Cole, the Resident at Mysore, supplied the 
tigers or panthers. This official brought the 
Maharaja to one of the race-meetings, where he 
held a Durbar, and afterwards made the officers a 
present of a fine royal tiger, for their diversion. 
Mr. Cole, always the leader, speared him four times^ 
while Lieut. Aubrey pinned him to the ground by 
the jowl and Capt. Pepper provoked him to rise. 
The method and incidents of this curious tiger- 
baiting are given with evident keenness and relish* 
But the spirit pervades the narrative of wars, 
where the heroic bravery of divers soldiers of the 
native army is warmly extolled. No life was low 
for this active and cheerful-minded Colonel ; good 
humoured himself, he found entertainment in all 
his varied pursuits. *• Many a tedious hour”, says he, 

“ have 1 beguiled in early life, at the head of my 
company on the march, in listening to the bard of 
the corps repeating whole tales from the Arabian 
Nights verbatim in Hindustani, as correctly as our 
translation gives them to the wondering crowd 
who surrounded him.” With this little story I 
may fittingly bring my review of these neglected 
volumes to an end. Let any officer w^earing His 
Majesty’s uniform, who complains that life in India 
is too dull for him, once peruse them in a proper 
frame of mind, and he will perceive that the dull- 
ness lies, not in the country, but in himself, be- 
cause he fails to understand and interest his mind 
in the people around him, the lesson learnt in his 
first year at Vellore, by our gallant friend who 


w^as launched into life without a pilot, tliis Colone 
James Welsh of the Company’s Madras Establish- 
ment. 

JOHN J All DINE. 

[All Rights Resehveh. ] 

THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY UNDER 
VICTORIA. 

0 

HE English Constitution as finally defined in 
1688 has long been the admiration of the 
civilized world. Nor have other countries, 
called on to frame new constitutions, hesitated to 
tender it the sincerest form of flattery by endea- 
vouring to imitate it. France and America have 
both essayed thus to guarantee for themselves the 
lilibrties we enjoy, and, so far as a rigid can com- 
pete with a flexible constitution, have in some 
measure succeeded. One important element, how- 
ever, it is impossible for constitution-makers to 
graft on their systems, and that is the ancient 
hereditary monarchy wo are fortunate enough to 
possess. Democracy has been defined by Austin 
as “ any government in which the governing body 
is a comparatively large fraction of the whole 
nation,” and the fact that a government is called a 
Republic does not necessarily imply that it is a 
Democracy, any more than the fact that it is called 
a Monarchy signifies the reverse. 8o far indeed 
is this from being the case that the Constitutional 
Monarchy, obtaining in England, is far more 
democratic than the Republic, w'hich holds sw^ay 
in France. The first aim of any government 
should be to secure the happiness of the governed. 
The elasticity of our constitution enables our 
Government to attain this end, and at the same 
time to withstand shocks that have con- 
vulsed other countries, and brought untold 
misery on their peoples. The Government 
of France has been overturned nine times 
since the Revolution of 1789, three times by the 
mob, in 1792, 1830 and 1848, three times by the 
Army, in 1797 (ISthFructidor) 1799 (18th Bru- 
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maire, and 1851 (Napoleon Ill’s coup iVEiat), 
and three times by foreign invasion, in 1814, 1815 
and 1870. The Government of England has 
remained strong and immutable, confident in the 
knowledge that it has a united people behind it. 

It must not be supposed, however, that there 
have been no changes in the working of the consti- 
tutional machine since it was first put into effect- 
ive order by tin) Bill of Eights. On the contrary 
changes have been both varied and far-reaching. 
To begin with, though it is perfectly clear that the 
constitution* was decided in 1688, it is by no 
means so clear that it was at once brought into 
effect. William and Mary exercised far more 
autocratic power than was ev(‘r wielded by Victoria, 
and William IV himself always held to, and exer- 
cised, the right to dismiss his Ministers whenever 
lie pleased, quite independently of, and often in 
defiance of, the expressed wishes of Parliament. 
The English people v^ere not prepared for liberty 
in 1688, and though in the reigns of the first two 
Georges the sovereign’s ignorance of English 
necessarily threw increased power into the hands 
of his Ministers, when George TIT ascended the 
throne, his popularity rapidly swept away the 
small advantage that had be('n gained, and the 
“ King’s Friends ’’ bartered the liberties of the 
people for the King’s favour. It will be to the 
lasting glory* of the good and great Queen, whose 
death we now deplore, that she accepted from 
the very first the role allotted to her by the 
constitution, and thus saved England from the 
throes of Revolution. “George, be king,” was the 
maxim George III’ s mother was never weary of 
whispering into his ear, and his determination to 
play the part of Bolingbroke’s “ Patriot King ” cost 
England her American colonies, and bequeathed 
to bis successors a legacy of discontent and hate 
in Ireland it will take another century to appease. 

I am determined,” said His’present Majesty wdieii 
he was proclaimed King, “ to be a Constitutional 
Sovereign in the strictest sense of the term,” and 
Queen Victoria’s acceptance of this principle in 


days when she had no exalted Mother’s example to 
copy, have resulted in the commanding position 
and lofty influence England now occupies in the 
councils of the world. 

But I am not now concerned so much wdth the 
constitutional attitude of the sovereign as wdth the 
growlh of the democratic element in our system 
of government, which to the political student will 
undoubtedly ho the most prr)minent feature of the 
late reign. “ Statiio * w rites Cicero, “ opti- 
mam constitiitdin rempahlictm quae ej& trihus gene- 
ribus iUis^ regali^ opiimo et popvlnri modica con- 
/?/.<?«.”* And with a sovereign possessed of such 
marked political wisdom and delicate tact as Queen 
Victoria, and an aristocracy guided by a far-seeing 
and .stat(‘smai dike leader like Lord Beaconsfield, this 
dictum would doubtless have much to commend it. 
But unfortunat(‘ly sovereigns like Queen Victoria 
are exceptions rather than the rule, and the House 
of Lords has too often deliberately set itself against 
the opinion of the country to justify any reasona- 
ble hope that, if it dared, it would not do so again. 
It cannot therefore be any matter of surprise that 
the people, wdiose ideas of the “ regale ” and 
“optimum ” genus \ve,re based on King George HI 
and the House of Lords under the Duke of 
AVellington before 1832, w^ere not prepared to en- 
trust any part of their liberties to rulers, who had 
shown themselves so little solicitous of their 
interests. One great step had already been gained 
by the passing of Lord Grey’s Reform Bill. The 
reign of personal government by the king had 
come to an end w’ith the death of William IV, and 
the capitulation of the Lords over Reform had 
given a death-blow to the right of absolute veto 
they had hitherto possessed. But there was still 
much to be done. Sovereignty had been transfer- 
red to the Commons, but the Commons were still 
very far from representing the people. The mono- 
poly of the aristocracy and landed classes had been 
broken down, but w^hile the abolition of rotten 

* I declare that to bo the best, constitute i State which 
contains a moderate fusion of the three classes, the king« 
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boroughs and enfranchisement of several hitherto 
unrepresented towns had admitted the middle 
classes to a share of the law-making power, the 
^10 household qualification for boroughs and the 
restriction of the county franchise to leaseholders 
and copyholders, still left the working classes 
almost entirely in the cold. “ Qit'est-ce-r/ne le 'i iers 
asks Abbe Si eyes in his well-known pam- 
phlet, “ Tout.'* QiCa-t-il cfr Juft cetjii a fm'fteiil 
Vordre polU 7 Rteti, Qae demaade-t-U / A* Tjlre 
quelfpiecJiose* And it is this demand of the people 
“ to be something ”, that knocked insistent at the 
doors of Parliament at the beginning of the 
reign, and whose satisfaction has converted our 
system of government into what has been well 
described as a democratic monarchy. The battle 
was tedious and prolonged, but there are two great 
land-marks, which stand out in well-defined dis- 
tinctness to mark its progress. Tlu^ history of 
those land marks, — Lord Derby’s Keform Bdl of 
1867 and Mr, Gladstone's Franchise and Redistri- 
bution Bills of 1884-1885, — is the history of the 
people’s victory. 

As already observed the working classes had gain- 
ed nothing from the Keform Bill of 18;52, and 
they were, not unnaturally profoundly dissatisfied. 
Kightly or wrongly they belie V(‘d that tluur 
strength had been kept in reserve to secure the 
passing of that measure, and that as soon as it \\as 
passed they were immediately thrown over. This 
feeling of indignation was aggravated by a decla- 
ration from Lord John Kussell, that to ])ush Ke- 
form any further would be a breach of faith to 
those who had helped him to carry it. Indignant 
meetings were at once held all over the country, 
and Chartism sprang into existence. The demands 
of the Chartists were in reality extremely mode- 
rate, but there was such mutual ignorance on both 
sides, that the promoters of the movement were 
for long regarded by the governing body as danger- 
ous revolutionaries. The principal reforms embodied 

♦ What is the Third Estate ? Everything. What has 
it been up to the present in the governing body 'I Nothing. 
What does it want ? To be something. 


in what came to be known as the People’s Char- 
ter, * were Manhood Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, 
Vote by Ballot, Abolition of the Property Qualifi- 
cation for Members of Parliament, Payment of 
Members, and Equal Electoral Districts. Three of 
these have long been practically adopted, and in 
none of them is there anything particularly alarm- 
ing. Aet when the Chartist leaders decided to 
hold a demonstration on Kenuington Common, and 
to march in procession to AVestminstcr with a peti- 
tion to be presented to Parliament, the panic was 
such that it was thought necessary to enrol two 
hundred thousand special constables under the 
personal command of the Duke of Wellington ! 
Happily no such precautions were necessary. 
The pr{)pos(Kl procession was abandoned in obedi- 
ence to the orders of the authorities, who pro- 
nounced it illegal, and any idea of employing 
armed force was speedily given up. Agitation has 
other means in England of asserting its claims, and 
tho.se means w'ere now to come to the front. 

Kadic^al members had already attempted on more 
than one occasion to carry measures of reform in 
the House of Commons, but it was not until 1858 
that a Keform Bill was introduced by the chiefs of 
either great political party. Afr. Disraeli was then 
leader of the House of Commons, and the Govern- 
ment of which ho was a prominent member, 
having lost ground with the counfLry, owing 
to its failure to prevent the outbreak of the 
AVar of Italian Liberation, it occurred to his 
singularly astute mind that no coup would be 
more likely to restore its waning popularity, than 
if he were to take possession of the reform ques- 
tion for himself and his party. He therefore in- 
troduced what is called his “ fancy franchise ” bill* 
From the lirst it was doomed to failure. Lord 
Grey’s Keform Bill had admitted the middle-class 
to legislation, but had left the working class out. 
What was now wanted was a measure to bring the 
working class in. Mr. Disraeli proposed to supply 
the want by giving the vote to graduates of Uni- 
versities, medical practitioners and school-masters. 
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This was obviously completely inadequate, and 
when Lord John Russidl moved an amendment, 
declaring that no readjustment of the franchise 
would satisfy the House of Commons or the conn- , 
try, which did not provide for a greater extension 
of the suffrage in cities and boroughs than was 
contemplated in tlie Government measure, the Mi- 
nistry were defeated. Their successors at once 
took up the question, and Mr. Gladstone brought 
ill a bill early in ItS.'iO, propo-^iug to lower the 
county franchise to£ 10 and that of the boroughs 
to £ 6, and to make a considerable redistribution 
of seats. But Lord Pulmerstone who was now 
Prime Minister took very little personal interest 
in the matter, and the force of the landed opposi- 
tion was too strong to be dealt with by a half- 
hearted Ministry. The measure had therefore So 
be withdrawn, and Keform slumbered until Lord 
Palmerstone^s death. Those who watched the 
signs of the time, however, noted with considerable 
interest a declaration by Mr. Gladstone on a motion 
brought forward by a private member in 1S64. 
The burden of proving the incapacity of the work- 
ing classes for the franchise, he c()ntend'*d, rested 
upon those who wished to exclude them, and not 
upon those who advocated their inclusion. Their 
demand to come within the pale of the constitu- 
tion was not a concession but an irrefragible right. 
llenceforvMird the Liberal party unanimously 
adopted the broad principle, that “ the enfranchise- 
ment of capable citizens, be they f©'v or be they 
uuiny, is an addition to the strength of the State.” 
No surprise therefore was felt that a Reform Bill 
should be the first capital measure introduced by 
the new Government that came in after the elec- 
tion of 1865, in which the “ great triumvirate’* 
of Mill, Gladstone and Bright, was understood to 
have commanding influence. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill was a disappointment. It proposed the re- 
duction of the county franchise from .£50 to £14, 
and that of the borough franchise from £10 to £7. 
After all the indignant eloquence about “ unen- 
franchised millions,” reformers were offered as a 


sop the enfranchisement of a few hundreds here 
and there. The Conservatives who detested all 
reform, the Whigs who looked coldly on it, and the 
Radicals who advocated the “points” of the 
Pcople^s Charter, combined to defeat the compro- 
mise, and the Ministry resigned. 

But tlie people were not to be put off so easily. 
The Conservatives and the Adiillamites — as the 
Whig opponents of Mr. Gladstone were called — 
had both asserted that the working classes in gene- 
ral were indifferent about the franchise. Immedia- 
tely the new Conservative Ministry came in, as if to 
shew no such apathy prevailed, Reform Leagues 
and Reform Unions started up as if out of the 
ground. The agitation came to a liead in what is 
known as the Hyde Park Riot. The London 
reformers had determined to hold a mass meeting 
in Hyde Park, and the authorities alarmed as to 
what might be the consequences of an excited body 
of men collected in tlie very heart of London 
proclaimed it. Not to be ^insajd, the people 
broke down the railings of the Park and flatly 
refused to disperse. There were a good many 
little encounters with the police, and a few heads 
were broken on both sides. But there was 
nothing of sufficient consequence to be dignified 
witli the name of Riot. Still it was evident that 
the people did care, and cared a good d(*al about 
their franchise, and tliere can bo no doubt that 
the affair had the effect of convincing the Ministry 
of the necessity of an immediate adoption of the 
Reform principle. The speech from the Throne 
contained sure evidence of this conviction, and it 
was not long before Mr. Disraeli bore out its 
somewhat ambiguous phrasing by introducing 
first a series of resolutions, then what is known 
as the Ten Minutes Bill, and lastly, when he saw 
nothing else would meet the humour of the House 
and the country, the famous Reform Bill of 1867. 
The bill as originally introduced was very different 
to that which was finally passed. Its author had 
endeavoured to fence round the clauses fop 
the extension of the franchise with all 
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sorts of ingeniously devised qualiHcatiuns, to 
prevent the force of numbers amongst the poor- 
er classes from having it too much their own way 
but Mr. (Gladstone and Mr. Bright were not fo be 
entrapped by such ingenuous artifices, and one by 
one checks, balances and securities w ere all aban- 
doned. Tlie result was that the bill became even- 
tually a measure to establish lioiiseliold suffrage 
pure and simple in the towns. It enfranchised in 
boroughs all male hoiis(‘ holders rated for tin* re- 
lief of the poor, and all lodgers resident for one 
year, and paying not less than Ji 10 a year rent, 
and in countries persons of property of the clear 
assessed value of JL 5, and occupiers of lands or 
tenements paying .£12 a j^ear. It effected a partial 
redistribution of seats by disfranchising certain 
small boroughs and giving their members, as well 
as those taken from constituencies that were there 
were over-represented, to rising towns or populous 
counties. And lastly it secured a sort of represent- 
ation of minorities in certain constituencies, by 
enacting that where there were to be three repre- 
sentatives each elector should vote only for two 
candidates. No wonder the Conservative Prime 
Minister, amassed at his ow n and his colleagues^ uuda" 
city, described so comprehensive and far reaching 
a measure of reform as a “ Leap in the Dark.” 

Anyhow it w'as generally supposed that the 
Keform question was finally settled, and that there 
would be no more talk of extending the franchise. 
It was true that the rural population were still left 
without a vote, but it does not appear to have 
occurred to anyone either that they would 
be capable of making any use of one if they 
had it, or that they had the least desire 
to have one. Nor was the general idea far 
wrong. It was not until the formation of the 
Labourers’ Unions under the guidance of Joseph 
Arch some five years later, that the agricultural 
labourers began to become ripe for admission to a 
share in the government, and that the question of 
their enfranchisement entered the domain of 
practical politics. When it did, it was at once felt 


that the exclusion of the peasantry from the 
benefits extended to the artisan class was an 
unmerited hardship, and the Liberal leaders readily 
^recognised the justice of their claim to be included 
in the electorate. But the last few years of 
Mr. Gladstone’s “groat administration ” were too 
much occupied with Irish affairs to allow' of the 
introduction of any h*gislative measure, and the 
Conservative Ministry, who succeeded it in 1<S74, 
was far too engrossed with designs of Imperial 
expansion, to ]>av any attention to anyone so 
insignificant as the agrieultural labourer. More- 
over the alarming tend(‘n(!y the working man had 
shewn to profess Liberal views had aroused the 
violent animosity of the landlord classes. So that 
it was not until Mr. Gladstone’s return to power 
in 1S80 that the question again came into pro- 
minence, and even then the difiiciilties inherited 
by the administration from their predecessors in 
the Transvaal and Bgypt, together with the ever 
troublesome Ii ish problem prevented any legisla- 
tive action until 1884. In that year Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced liis Franchise Bill, intending to 
follow' it up with a Kedistribution Bill, but the 
Lords objected to the two bills not being presented 
together as one entire scheme, and there was there 
fore some further unnecessary diday. A significant 
change however had come over the attitude adopt- 
ed by the oppon(*nts of franchise extension since 
18,42. Then it was opposed on the ground that it 
would be a danger to the State, and would invite 
revolution and bring ab(uit “ red ruin and the 
breaking up of law's”, and the ruling class honestly 
believed in 1848 that the English working men, 
w'hu joined the Chartist movement, w ere a race 
of selfish unmanageable communists, who, if they 
w'ere allowed to have their own way w'ould over- 
throw at one swoop all established securities of 
Society. Even in 1867 the opponents of Parlia- 
mentary reform foretold that it would place the 
government of England at the mercy of an anar- 
chical mob, and of those dreadful people, who, as 
Mr. Lowe put it, “ live in the small houses.” Now, 
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with a few t?xceptions in eitluT House, Parliament 
was apparently converted of a sudden into a body 
of persons all alike anxious for the extension of 
the suffrage, and only differing as to the most 
rapid and effective way of accomplishing the great 
reform ! Under these altered conditions it is not 
surprising that a compromise was soon arrived at, 
and though considerable friction was engendered 
amongst the liadicals by the action of the Lords, 
both bills were eventually carried w ithout much 
trouble through (he two Houses of Parliament^ 
The Kedistribution Pill, while not adopting the 
system of Equal Electoral Districts, nor providing 
For the representation of minorities, removed 
some glaring anomalies on the basis, as far as might 
be, of a population scale, and tlie Franchise Bill 
put the agricultural labourer on the same footing 
as the artisan by extending the«£I(> franchise to 
the counties, and created w hat was called a service 
fiauchise for persons who were neither occupiers 
nor tenants of the houses they lived in. This 
praclically established manhood suffrage, and sw ept 
away the lust vestige of electoral privilege attacliing 
to the land. The “ People’s Chamber” was no 
longer a misnomer for the Lower House, for the 
l*eo|)le had entered on their heritage. 

But though it is undeniable that the ultimate 
sovereignity ha** now been transferred to the peo- 
ple, it is indisputable that their authority is 
conslaniJy thwarted, and the fulfilment of their 
wishes impeded, by the Hous<j of Lords. 
Xor can it he denied, to quote the impressive 
language of Mr. Gladstone on the last occasion 
that he addressed the House of Commons, 
that “ this state of tilings cannot continue ” or 
that “ the question must at an early date receive a 
settlement from the highest aiilliority.” To tell 
the truth the House of Lords is an extraordinary 
anomaly. The great bulk of Englishmen are what 
IS called two-chamber men, that is to say, they ad- 
vocate the existence of a second chamber to check 
tile sometimes overhasty impulsiveness of the 
people. But when a Conservative Ministry is in 


power, the House of Lords is nothing more than 
a Committee of a Conservative Club, and never 
offers the slightest check to measures passed by 
the other House. On the other hand, if a Liberal 
Government is in office, the people have to beat 
again and again at the doors of the Upper House 
before their demands are conceded. Eventually 
it is true concession is never denied, but it is com- 
ing to be considered intolerable that the Lords 
should have the pow er of interfering betw'een the 
representative chainbiir and the progress of popu- 
lar legislation. The House of Lords literally ex- 
emplifies Abbe Sieyes' dictum that “if a second 
chamber dissents from the first, it is mis- 
chievous, if it agrees, it is superfluous,” for it 
shewed conclusively both over the Beform 
Bill of 18^12, which it considered revolution, and 
over the Bepeal of the Corn Laws in 184f>, which 
it regarded as confiscation, that it has not the 
courage of its opinions, and that it is therefore 
useless as a checking chamber, while there are 
countless nislauces — amongst them the Abolition of 
Purchase in the Army, the Ballot Bill, the Irish 
Compensation for Disturbances Bill, and the Decea- 
sed Wife's Sister's Bill — in which the obstruction 
of the Lords to the expressed will of the people has 
proved most mischievous. Even Mr. Bagehot 
admits in his excellent little book on the Constitu- 
tion, that there is no reason w by a hereditary 
chamber should be possessed of sufficient ability to 
be a good revising assembly, and that the possible 
usefulness of the iiords is marred by the bias they 
always introduce into any questions affecting the 
land. 80 far as I am aw are no country in the world 
has so inefficient a second chamber, and there can 
be no possible doubt, to borrow the popular 
language, that the Lords juust soon be mended or 
ended. He would be a bold man who maintained that 
vox jjojiuli is always vox de% and both France and 
America have adopted in their constitutions a 
second chamber to act as a check on the popular 
house. In America two Senators are chosen 
by the Legislatures of each 8 tate for six years* 
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while the House of Representatives is elected by 
the people every two years, and in France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland and Belgium, a Senate is elect- 
ed by an electorate in principle the same as tha^ 
which returns the 'other House, but provinces, 
cities and communes elect Senators, while deputies 
are chosen by the nation at large. It is more than 
probable that, if the Liberal party succeed in heal- 
ing their differences, and combine under a strong 
leader, some such Senate will take the place of the 
House of Lords before the century is much older. 

I have now traced the gi’owth of democracy in 
the late reign. It only remains to consider very 
briefly how far the people have proved themselves 
worthy of the trust imposed in them. Opponents 
of popular government, like Sir Henry Maine, and 
pessimists, like Mr. Lecky, would have us believe 
that democracy is inconsistent with liberty. That 
depends on what is meant by democracy. ]So 
doubt the government of the many, as opposed to 
the government of the few, may be as tyrannical 
and unjust as the despotism of any absolute 
monarch. But government by class is not de- 
mocracy, even though that class be the largest in 
the country. Its proper definition is the govern- 
ment of the people by the people— the whole 
people. And ulien a nation is ripe for it — the 
proviso is important — there can be no doubt that 
the government that most nearly approximates 
those conditions, will inevitably result in making 
the country where it obtains the freest and best 
governed in the world. For the end and aim of 
every government is the welfare of the ruling 
class. All history has shown that it is impossible 
to provide against this most natural tendency, and 
while aristocracies have always made laws for the 
good of the aristocratic class, and only 
indirectly and mediately for the good of 
the people, the test of laws where the 
whole people have the making of them, being the 
welfare of the people as a whole, democracies have 
naturally done more than any other form of 
government to further the happiness of the whole 


nation. No better instance of this can be given 
than the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. Jt 
has long been admitted that Free Trade has added 
enormously to the wealth of the country, and has 
proved an unmixed blessing to the whole people. 
Yet because a protective duty on corn benefited 
the industry in which landowners were most in- 
terested, they stubbornly opposed its withdrawal, 
and bad not their vote been swamped, and tlie 
popular vote enormously augmented, by the Reform 
Act of 18.32, it may safely be asserted that 8ir 
Robert Peel, sinc(‘re and honourable statesman 
though he was, would never have made his 
astonishing volte fncs, and tlie Corn Laws would 
never have been repealed. Nor is the adoption of 
Free Trade the only case in which the inclusion of 
tlii democratic element in the governing body 
has tended to an increase in the sum of 
the general happiness of the nation. In every 
department of life where abuses prevailed, and 
whore the lot of the toiler was hard and 
unhappy, reforms have been introduced during 
the last thirty years, wdiich have brought increased 
prosperity alike to the people and to their employ- 
ers. Purchase has been abolished in the Army, 
seamen have been protected from the danger of 
being sent to sea in unseaworthy vessels, the em- 
ployment of w omen and children has been prohibi- 
ted in collieries and mines and thpir hours of 
labour in factories curtailed, the rights of working 
men to form combinations amongst themselves for 
demanding reasonable wages from their employers 
have been established, local authorities Jiave been 
empowered to pull down houses unfit for human 
habitation and rebuild sanitary dwellings on their 
sites, a great system of national education has been 
set up, and a complete check upon municipal abuses 
has been provided by giving rate-payers a larger 
voice in the administration of their local affairs. 
And as a result of this torrent of reforming legis- 
lation, never was the country so wealthy and pros- 
perous and contented. 

Such is the triumphant ans^ver of democracy to 
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those who foretold that, if power was entrusted to 
the people, they would sweep away all recognised 
restraints of society, and hurl themselves into a 
riot of revengeful class legislation. As each new 
layer has been added to the electorate, there has 
been perhaps at first a slight tendency to forget 
that sweet as it is to bully others, it is sweeter 
still not to be bullied oneself. But the people 
have soon learnt the great lesson of Liberty, that 
the true function of the citizen is the safeguarding 
of his own liberties, and not the manufacture of 
restraints on the liberty of his fellows. Hitherto 
they have marched steadily forward^ — with trifling 
aberrations it is true—but still steadily forward 
on the path of progress, and he w ho has faith in 
the destiny of the race, may look with confidence 
to the indefinite extension of the franchise, in tfie 
firm belief that there is ingrained in Englishmen 
an inherited love of justice and a consuming zeal 
for freedom, w hich will ever prevent the conception 
— much more the execution of any unjust or riw'olu- 
tionary designs. It may be that Liberty is inconsist- 
ent with Equality, and that Fraternity is but a 
Utopian dream, but the battle-cry of the great 
Kevolution embodies a nobler ideal than the 
hysterical outpourings of the Anti-Keform party 
under Mr. 'Lowe. “ The principle of true Liber- 
alism is," in the words of Mr. Gladstone, “ trust in 
the people^ qualified by prudence ; the principle 
of Conse**vatism is mistrust of the people, qualified 
by fear.” To the spirit of that declaration I 
unhesitatingly pin my faith. The good ship 
Democracy has started on her course. The great 
Pilot who steered her so successfully through the 
rocks and shoals at the entrance to the harbour no 
longer holds the helm. But she is now^ w^ell out to 
sea, and I am confident that she will safely carry 
the destinies of the mighty Empire entrusted to her 
change to the still waters of lasting prosperity, 

“ hen the com monsense of most shall hold a peaceful 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly eavtli shall slumber, lapt in universal 
E. Lauouchekb TiioKNToy. 


KIXG LEAH AND INDIAN POLITICS.^ 

II. Miller appears to take for granted two pro- 
wl* positions about Shakespeare — first, that he 
CPj wa.s infallible almost to the point of verbal 
inspiration, and second, that he wrote each play with 
the purpose of enforcing a particular moral, so that 
each play has its moral, and in each that moral is 
worked out perfectly. An important part of 
criticism is consequently to discover the moral 
of a play and to show how it is enforced by 
the play. 

Now% this method seems to be inspired by the 
deepest reverence for Shakespeare, but in its appli- 
cation it is apt to do the poet irreparable injury 
as an artist, without necessarily exalting him as 
a moralist : for the simple reason that a play in the 
hands of a moralising critic is apt to be treated like 
a text in those of a preacluT, that is, not as some- 
thing valuable in itself, but rather as a peg on 
which to hang whatever of precept or exhort- 
ation the critic seeks to disburden himself of. 
Now, to my mind, Dr. Miller has treated King Lear 
and incidentally, Cymbeline, in exactly this w^ay 
and has read into these plays a theory of Shake- 
8])eare’s intention in writing them which detailed 
study of them dosvS not confirm. 

The moral of King Lear, Dr. ^^iller admits, is 
difficult of discovery, but after Some discussion he 
decides to put it thus : — ‘‘The lesson of “King Lear’^ 
is the absolute need of love as an active element in 
healthy and progressive social life.” The wording 
seems to suggest tJiat Dr. Miller merely means that 
this is a retlection suggested by the play, and that 
he intends to draw illustrations of it from the play. 
What follow's dispels such a notion. He goes 
on : — “For working out this thought Shakespeare 
naturally takes an early undeveloped state of 
society.’^ That is, Dr. Miller has so penetrated the 
mind of Hhakespeare tliat he knows that the poet 

♦ Shakespeare’s King Lear and Indian Politics by Wil- 
liam Miller, C. I. E., LL. D„ Principal, Christian Col- 
lege. Price one rupee. G. A. Natesan & Co. Publish 
ers, Esplanade, Madras. 
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fixed upon this particular moral and wrote ‘ King 
Lear ’ to exemplify it. 

iiven the statement that the play represents an 
early undeveloped state of society must be received 
with caution. Critics have constantly pointed out 
Shakespeare's carelessness about anachronisms, and 
I believe myself that an examination of his plays 
ad hoc would show that their social and political 
atmosphere is always mainly English and Eliza- 
bethan, except when his authorities were sufficiently 
full, as particularly in the Roman plays, to afford 
him data for a more realistic toat enf^emhh, and that 
‘ King Lear ’ is no exception. The character of the 
stories he used from Holinshed and Sidney gives 
the play the impress of the unrestrained passion 
of primitive times, and he has taken some pains to 
represent Britain as still pagan. When 

we come to details, however, it seems 

clear that {Shakespeare was as usual tliinking 
about the characters and actions of his men and 
women, and very little, if at all, about the society 
of which they formed a part. Lears kingdom is 
evidently well provided with courts of justice 
whose procedure is that with which the poet was 
familiar in his own time; it has a coinage, a system 
of pressing for thearmy like that exemplified in the 
second part of Ifenry IV, archery contests, police 
regulations against immorality, and the practice of 
trial by battle in its most developed ceremonial 
form. The court wear gloves, use maps, and 
employ servants with characteristic Elizabethan 
vices. It is to my mind inconceivable that a poet, 
having as a main part of his purpose to emphasise 
the savagery of the times, should not have taken 
more pains to avoid suggesting an advanced stage of 
civilization. 

Eurther, Dr. Miller says tJiat in Britain up to 
the time of the play “ the king has been passively 
obeyed, and by such obedience the nation has been 
held together. But the time when more authority 
is a sufficient bond has evidently gone by. Men 
have begun to think and act and judge for them- 
selvea.” I am unable to find a hint of this growth 


of independence of thought in the play. Dr. 
Miller seems to think that certain speeches of 
(xloucester and Edmund in the second scene, in 
which Gloucester imputes the wickedness of the 
times to “ those late eclipses of the sun and moon’’ 
and Edmund is sceptical about the influence of the 
stars, point to it. Gloucester has just come from 
court where Cordelia has been renounced and Kent 
banished and Edmund has just convinced him of 
Edgars treachery. The speech in question may 
be meant to suggesttbat “the time is out of joint,” 
or it may have the same relation to the actual 
state of public affairs as the jeremiads in last 
week's Tmth, but 1 cannot s(‘e the slightest indica- 
tion that public opinion is becoming unfavourable 
to despotism. Dr. Miller (juotes a speech of Ed- 
nlond s that occurs later in the same scojie as a true 
description of the state of things, which is obvious- 
ly again a piece of “ chaff ” — Edmund saying that 
the effects predicted of the eclipses are coining to 
pass and Edgar twitting him with being “a 
sectary astronomical.’’ It is apparently on these 
grounds that Dr. Miller says “Plainly, not very much 
remains of the divinity “ that doth hedge a king.” A n 
attempt on the king’s part to rule by bare force 
would obviously be futile, neither would it be 
right to resort to it even if it might perhaps 
be superficially siicessful.” 

Even, how'ever, granting that t^ese passages 
mean what Dr. Miller tliinks they do, and that 
Eluiund and Gloucester are aware that political 
change is necessary and that government by force 
would no longer “ be right ” is there any hint that 
these are Lear’s views? Dr. Miller is confident 
that they are, and proceeds to explain why Lear 
contemplated that division of his kingdom on which 
the play turns. 

The improbability of the Lear story is obvious 
enough and Shakespeare's best defence for fbund- 
ing a play upon it is the splendour of his achiev':- 
nient. This is not enough for Dr, Miller. 
Shakespeare, being infallible, cannot have us6d an 
improbable story. What seems the half jnsane 
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whim of the old king had really a deep political 
purpose which only missed its effect through the 
king’s hastiness. 

“Partly from an old man’s weariness of the cares 
of state,* he writes, “ partly from the feeling that 
the new age that is coming on presents problems 
which require to be dealt with by fresher minds, 
the king has resolved to abdicate, llis arrange- 
ments for the future government of the kingdom 
are determined, not only by his having three 
(laughters, but by the feiding that the circumstances 
of the age require that the rulers shall come nearer 
to the ruled. JFe feels that it is an ag*^ of tran- 
sition. H(3 feels that th(‘ society which he has 
long directed is developing, and accordingly that 
the Government it neisls must become more com- 
plex. Something will be done to meet the diffi- 
culties of the new age if each ruler is made to rule 
over a smaller area, \\ith wliicjli he cun make himself 
more intinmt(dy acquainted and for the wants (jf 

which he can therefore more minutely care*’ 

“He feels that the need has come for a higher 
style of rule than has ever been. He feels that of 
such rule the prime essential element is detachment 
from self, altruism, devotion to something beyond 
one’s own feelings or one's own interests. U’^e 
may call it by what name Me choose. The highest 
name for it, and Shakespeare’s name for it, is — Love. 
The thought strikes the old king that he will em- 
phasize this n<3ed for love in those M'ho rule. He 
Mill make his devolution of authority depend 
on an assurance that this unseltisli principle is 
strongly at work in those who are to come 
after him as rulers.” 

So far I have Uiought it necessary to quote in 
order to avo’d any risk of misrepresenting T)r. 
Hiller’s main idea. He pursues it at some lengtli 
and the gist of what follows is that Lear, being “ in 
advance of his time ” and recognising “ the deepest 
Mant of his time” determines to divide his kingdom 
among his daughters, proportionately to their love 
ior him, in the expectation that their husbaiurs rule 
will be proportionately altruistic or “loving.” Nom' 

do not hesitate to say that there is no syllable in 
the play on which this theory of Lear’s intentions 
can be founded. The old king expresses his 
motives M ith the greatest simplicity. 

“ ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death 


* « , <i» 

We have this hour a constant M ill to publish 
Our daughters’ several doMers, that future strife 
May be prevented noM\’* (1. 2 ) 

There is no suggestion here or elseMhere that the 
“ younger strengths ’* are to rule in a new spirit or 
that the kingdom is to be divided wdth a view to 
decentralisation and increased efficiency of Gov- 
ernment. The king regards tlie kingdom as his 
property, it is to be dividi^d to form marriage por- 
tions for bis daughters. “ The more opulent third** 
he Mould give ov(‘r, in complele disregard of 
nafional holing, to the foreign dominion of France 
OP Hurgundy. No ideas that can properly he called 
political, beyond the avoidence of strife, are suggest- 
ed in the remotest possible manner, and it does not 
occur to any one to question the king’s absolute 
right to arrange everything as he pleases. Kent 
protests against the king's decisions in the king’s 
OMUi interests, but dare not openly disregard the 
sentence of banishment or death. Lear is “ every 
inch a king” then, as in his frenzy, and throughout 
the play the sole conception of government in 
the poet’s mind is absolutism, pure and simple. 

Hr. ^lilhu’ seeks to support his vieM^ by the 
contention that in “ Cymbelino’' we have a kind of 
vsequel to “ Lear.” “ U sets forth” he says “the 
state of matters M lien some generations have gone 
by, the state of matters which M'e may presume 
that Albany has been cliiefly instrumental in sub- 
stituting for the political and social condition M'hich 
Mas becoming oiitMorn M’hen Lear M as king. In 
“Cymbeline,” eyerylhing is comparatively calm and 
regular. The king has still great poMer, but 
ollmrs also have their influence and take an orderly 
and fitting part in all affairs that touch the welfare 
of the community.” “ Cymbeline'’ is, of course very 
unlike “ Lear.” It is a melodrama, and a very stagy 
one too, and M ere it not for the exquisite beauty of 
the romantic part of the story M-itli the cliaracters 
of Imogen and her brothers and Leonatus, and some 
jiassages of unsurpassable poetry, m ould M;ell deserve 
the condemnation Hr. Johnson pronounced on it. 
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The contrast between vice and virtue is even more 
strongly marked tlian in “ Lear.'* Cloteri’s revolt- 
ing bestiality finds no parallel in that tragedy. 
Imogen is another, but flawless, Cordelia. lachimo 
outdoes Edmond in scheming villainy, and the 
Queen is no more “ loving ** or “altruistic’* than 
Began or Goneril, There is in fact no indication 
of an improved state of public morals. 

If any reader gets an impression of the kind from 
the play, it is merely because Shakespeare, following 
his authorities, and probably in the softened mood 
of his'declining years, has forced it into a happy 
ending by lavish use of the stalest theatrical 
devices. Possibly in Cymbeline manners are more 
refined and life more luxurious. The political 
system of Britain, however, is represented in the 
two plays in an absolutely identical manner. 
Cymbeline is an absolute monarch like Lear, 
lie pronounces sontcmces of banishment and 
death and accompanies them with personal abuse, 
just^ as L(‘ar does. It is true that he falls 
under the evil influence of the Queen and Cloten. 
This, however, is only personal and incidental. It 
has nothing to do with the political system. There 
is no hint of any British Lord venturing an opinion, 
till Belarius discloses himself, when he talks to 
Cymbeline in just the tone that Kent uses to Lear. 
There is a hint, T must admit, that Cymbeline n*alises 
the real dependence of even the most absolute king 
on his people. He tells Lucius that even if the 
king yielded to the Bomans the Britons would not* 
Lear would hardly have so spoken, but the differ- 
ence is in the men not in the institutions nor even 
in the tone of popular feeling and, indeed, the end 
of the play shows that Cymbeline was merely 
“ bluffing.” 

I have only followed Dr. Miller through the 
first part of his comparison of the two plays. He 
is of opinion that by carrying this line of enquiry 
further “a most instructive study might be made 
of the views of Shakespeare concerning the 
ends for which society exists and the conditions 
on which alone it can both shun destruction and 
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maintain health and usefulness as it progresses from 
stage to stage.” I dare say this is true enough in 
so far as it means that it is only by the comparative 
study of his writings that any conception of 
Shakespeare*s social and political philosophy can, 
if it ever can, be arrived at. The position that 
Shakespeare, because at different times he took 
stories from two different epochs of British history, 
meant by exhibiting the changes that political and 
social institutions had undergone in the interval 
between them, to shadow forth the laws of such 
development and th(‘ ends and means of social exist- 
ence, roquirivs proof. Dr. Miller has put forward 
no such proof and my own comparative study of 
“Lear” and “ Cymbeline ” has left me no hope 

that further 'iirosecution of it would lead to 
%■ . , 
any such result as he anticipates. 

I will not weary the readers of this Review 

with further detailed criticism, though there are 

other points that might be touched on. I have 

treated Dr. Miller^s book simply as a piece of 

Shakespeare criticism because f was asked so to do. 

It has another aspect to which I think ample 

justice has already been done in the press. 

J. H. Stonk. 

THE SONG OF NUBJEHAN 

IN praisp: ok hp:r own bkautv. 

( Front the Persian), ^ 

Wlien from my cheek I lift my veil, 

The roses turn with envy pale, 

And from tlieir pierced hearts, rich wdth pain, 
Send forth their fragrance like a wail. 

And, if perchance, one perfumed tress 
Be loosened to the wind’s caress. 

The honeyed liyacinths complain, 

And languisli in a sw^eet distre.ss. 

And if I pause still groves among — 

Such loveliness is mine — a throng 
Of nightingales aw^ake and strain 
Their souls into a quivering song. 

Mutiiyala Sahojini Natdu, 
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IReceiit jpiction. 

Er.KANOa BY Mrs. HUMVHUY WARD 
( Macmillan . 5 * Oo.) 

This is a tale of AiK^lo-Italian life. Edward 
Maiiisty, a high bred, higlily-ciilhired English 
politician, breaks with the party to which he an- 
cestrally belonged on the ground of dilference of 
views in matters relating to religion and education 
and throwing up his olHce goes to Italy to escape 
the frictions and agitations wliich his conduct brings 
upon him. ITerelu; throws himself into a passion- 
ate and most hostile study of Now Italy— of Italy 
made by revolution and th(‘ lay modern spirit. 
Ife writes a book; and Eleanor Eurgoyne, a cul- 
tured cousin of his, collaborates with him. 8he 
had suffered the heavy misfortun of losing her hus- 
band and her boy simiiltaneousdy ; and the int«*llec- 
tual companionship with iManisty not only soothes 
her grief and makes life bearable to her, but aha 
sows in her mind the seeds of a passion whose 
^miwlh and expression form the central point of 
die story. Lucy Foster, a New’-England girl of 
Puritan training, i.s their guest. Manisty, at first 
[•udeirihis behaviour to the girl, gradually feels 
licr beauty grow upon him ; and poor Eleanor assur- 
ed by the e.yly neglect of Lucy on the part of 
Manisty of her place in his heart, dresses her to 
advantage. Manisty hardly knew till then that Lucy 
was so beautiful ; nor lilleanor that she had created 
her own rival; and the Fates smiled at what she 
bad done. 

Manisty *s book gives liim trouble. Some parts 
of the book wliicli wtwe inspired Iiy his fair colla- 
boraleiir collapse under the criticism of a friend. 
An iiiteJlectuivl distress comes over him in conse- 
quence of which he avoids both work and compa- 
nion. Jle now seeks the company of Lucy ; and 
a tenderness grow's np between them. Two perils 
tor Lucy out of which'Manisty helps her develop the 
situation ; the tenderness ripcms into love. Eleanor 
the erstw hile friend of Lucy now stands forth her 
confessed rival, burning with jealousy and deter- 
iiuned that Lucy shall not win what she lias lost, 
jo a fit of uncontrollable jealou^^y Eleanor accuses 
i^ucy of snatching away from her, her heart’s most 
precious possession. Simple minded child-like Lucy 
nelieves herself guilty and is henceforth entirely 
liv. I * jealous unscrupulous 

T^l both abscond to a hill-station leaving 

^iaiusty in the duik about their movements 
mijcr Benecke, a priest, who is suffering ex- 
^imunication for heretical opinions and v\lio 
“ppens to Jive close by Eleanor and Lucy at the 


hill station is a friend of Manisty’s. He contrives 
to give Manisty news of them and he arrives at 
once. Meanwhile, Eleanor struggles with her 
jealousy. Manisty, Eleanor and Lucy meet and a 
truly dramatic situation and its unfoldment hence- 
forth take hold of the reader’s attention. 
Eleanor, by contact with the lofty sorrows of 
Father Benecke, learns the w isdom of self sacrifice ; 
and the jealous liinderer is transformed into the 
active helper. 

8uch is the bright story written in the style 
characteristic of Mrs. Ward. We miss the 
diffuseness of Hubert Elsmere ; but the grace and 
beauty of diction remain intact. Mrs. Ward writes 
tbrougliout with a restraint which comes of 
maturily. Manisty, gifted, egotistical, who 
could be a bear or an angel as be liked Jacks in- 
dividuality and clearness of outline, as does also 
Lucy, the unsophisticated girl, wdiose mind is too 
immature to grapple with the situation into which 
she is plunged. Eleanor caught in the coils of 
jealousy and vainly endeavouring w’itli all the 
strength of her rich nature to free herself is a 
masterly sketch and a firmly drawn character 
which betrays the femininity of its authorship. 
The story is engrossing and Mrs. Ward has produced 
a novel not iiriworlhy of her reputation. 

0 

VAXITY JiY III TA, 

(FisJter Umvin), 

This is a notabl(5 work of fiction which may 
be commended to those desirous of obtaining 
an insight into the w'orld of fashion and extra- 
vagance, whose pelita aecnti^ are here related by a 
court modiste. Of plot or situations murky with 
horror or characterised by passion and romance 
the work is innocent, although it embodies a 
love story of singular interest and pathos, dra- 
inutically told. ‘ \ anity ’ w ill be read for the sake of 
its outstanding merit, which is the simple yet 
masterly manner in which tlie follies of fashion are 
described. The American beauty who remains a 
vulgarian in spite of her millions ; the aristocratic 
dowager who has outlived her charms but who has 
not outgrown her passion for smart, up to date 
gown, the social ‘ star ’ who is ‘ in ’ everything 
worth being in, all these' petty queens of society 
and their follies are here described w'ith a fidelity 
and attention to illustrative detail which must be 
pronounced to be simply masterly. AVe take the 
following description at random. 

“ She was the most noted and the most quoted 
of celebrities at home, and the Post and the Court 
Circular and the World and various smaller Jiimi- 
n^ries of the Press always had her name in their 
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social columns. How she managed to be every- 
where and do everything ; to ride, golf, skate, 
dance, drive and dress as she did ^^as one of those 
marvels, fashionable women daily present to the 
world they rule. Hut there was no denying she 
was a great power. Her terrible extravagances 
and her load of debts had never cost her a wrinkle, 
or an anxious hour. Her set adored her. Her 
nod and smile were the hall-mark of approbation 
for which no sacrifice was too great. Even when 
an irate dress maker had had the audacity to sue 
her husband for a bill his wife had ignoi‘ed, and 
Mrs. Jackey had to appear in a public court to be 
confronted with the extravagant details of her 
toilettes, her hold on popularity did not suffer. 
Mr. Jack Heauchanip was pronounced a brute 
and a miser and utterly undeserving of so wonder- 
ful a wife. The wonderful wife went to other 
dress-makers and ran up^ still more extravagant 
bills, and left her lord and master to the w orld’s 
opprobrium and the solace of other injuved or 
martyred husbands.*^ No more interesting and 
readable work has yet been written on the text, 
“ Vanity” ! 

0 

PREJUDGED, hj FLORENCE MONTaOMEUr 
(^Macmillan Cr).,) 

A simjjle and pleasant Jove story, ah hough it 
scarcely justifies its existence in tht‘ form of a 
volume of close on three hundred pages. Tiui tale 
treats of a bright young English girl, Hlanche 
Talbot, wdio has been invited as a companion by 
her friend and chaperon, Lady Mary Eilnroy, to 
visit a foreign watering-place and who looks for- 
w'ard with delight to the change abroad arid the 
making of many new friends. The i<’ality is dis- 
appointing. At the table dliote she meets, what 
she mentally terms, very “ second rate ” people, the 
only Englishman of the party being a very talkative 
young man who has a habit of “ holding* forth to 
his neighbours, but whose ceaseless stream of con- 
versation nevertheless amuses and interests them, 
and even her friend Lady Mary is attracted. J31anche 
whose life had hitherto been in some what of a groove 
is a very exclusive young lady, and lier impie.'.sion 
of the stranger w ho among his other failings w ears 
large blue goggles and walks with a peculiar gait 
almost amounting to a limp, is decidedly lire re- 
verse of favourable. His unfailing good luimour 
and sunny disposition eventually overcome 
her prejudices and she learns to appreciate his 
great worth. To her surprise and pain, she dis- 
covers also that his physical injuries were the 
result of an accident caused by her brother’s 
carelessness ; and that a brilliant future in the 


diplomatic service was thus marred for ever. Her 
shame and humiliation at her hasty and ill-con- 
sidered judgment may well be imagined. The 
characters are siilficiently life-like and the reader 
unconsciously sympathises with the heroine in her 
love troubles winch, however, terminate happily. 

0 

A irOJ/AN\S BURDEN: by FERGUS HUME 
{Jarrold and Sonx.) 

We have gone through this novtd of which an 
advance copy has been sent to u.s by th(‘ publi.shers, 
with some care, and have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it to bo a very successful efi'ort and fully 
calculated to sustain the talented author's repu- 
tation as a faithful delineator of the seamy side of 
human life. We have an idea that the work before 
us is an attempt to strike the golden mean between 
conventional sobriety and picpiant realism in this 
department of literature. Tlie author has cin- 
tainly succeeded in achieving this whether it was 
'.lis conscious aim or not. The story is muther com- 
plex nor full of thrilling incidents, but in its own 
w^ay it is excellently told, and holds the reader’s 
attention breathless to tlie end. The heroine 
Miriam Crave, is by no means one of the 
ordinary type of the society Goddess : in- 
deed, in the bearing of the burden, which is hers 
for the best part of her life before she is lost to ns 
in the unromantic, nlbeit inevitable, end of ‘ inai- 
ried and lived happily eve: afterwards,’ she stoops 
so far as even to steal a will and secrete it away 
with the remarkable object of saving from a head- 
long course to ruin the man who really inherits 
a valuable estate under the will. A conflict of 
duties is ever the agony of righteous souls, and 
Miriam’s choice of a plain misdec'd for the achieve 
merit of a greater good, — the saving of a pitiful 
life fi’orn being ruthlessly shipwrecked by a career 
of aimle.ss dissipation — results with time poetic 
justice in not bearing the fruit for wdiich she fo 
nobly sinned, beside.s making a havoc of her life 
and fond ambitions. 

iSuch is ever tlie result of crime, and the moral of 
the life-struggle so vividly and pathetically de[)icted 
in tliese pages appears to be that we, frail mortals, are 
utterly in the wrong in attempting to palliate a plain 
tran.sgression by the search after a greater good. 
Whatever the motive, sin is ever bound to be fruitless. 
Miriam out of sheer pity which she imagines to bo 
love, marries Gerald Arkil, the man she has con- 
trived to keep out of his rightful heritage, with tbe 
one object of saving him from his evil instincts- 
As it proveil, however, the attempt to reclaim 
Gerald into a self-respecting individual earning 
living was a sad failure. He is powerless in th* 
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struggle against the corrupting seeds congenital in 
liiiii, and goes on yielding to his worse nature. He 
I's on the brink of ruin, when utter demoralization 
seisin by the accidental discovery of the lo^it will. 
Jfe discards his wife at once, and enters with a 
truly awful rebound of pent-up energy in a career 
of profligacy with a mate similarly disposed who 
luid been his first love and who had rejected his 
Miit when slie had found out that he had been 
(lidnheriled by liis uncle. The rest of the drama 

played out with almost frantic haste. Gerald and 
his partner soon quarrel, and the end soon comes 
for Gerald as it had been planned for him by his 
wicked uncle *13artoii, who had only dcivised the 
estate to him with the avowed object of ruining 
liiin, body and soul. lli.s partner also disappears 
into further depths of degradation, in which 
she might well have been left by the author with- 
out the feeble attempt made in the last chapter 
to give her a relapse into some sort of respectable 
life. This is the essence of the plot, though the 
‘burden’ which gives the title to the story, is tlia.' 
ol lier rufflan brf)ther ‘Jabez Crave’ borne by Miri- 
am, as few would have felt called upon to bear. But 
this is after all only a side episode which h(*lps but 
to d(‘velop the character of the heroine, and it is 
impossible within the brief limits of this review to 
attempt any sketch of the various ramilicatious of 
the [)lot. All these however are very well-balanced 
and fitted in harmoniously with the finish of a 
practised hand in the work under review. In 
short, the book before us amply repays perusal and 
combiiitis enthralling interest of plot with sound 
and mature thought and faithful delineation of na- 
ture. As might naturally be expected, the various 
cbaiacters are typical productions who breathe with 
hill life and vigour. They are very cleverly deve- 
loped with ra^e insight of hi man nature in all its 
aspects. Seville of the minor characters especially 
are simply perfect in their way, and by no means 
mere puppets w'ho weakly minister to the exigen- 
cies of the story. Mrs. I)arrow, we cannot refrain 
from specially singling-out, as a happy )mprovement 
a special way of our old friend Mrs. Grundy. 
At the close of this brief review, we can only 
fefer to the fact that a whole w orld of moral and 
sociological problems is raised in the book under 
t’cvie\A , which will afford ample food for reflection 
fu the thoughtful reader. 

THE OB^EUVEU hy Egerivn Caatle. 

{Macmillan Co.,) 

Pow'erfully written studies of character and action, 
Tbe volume contains five stories and a second 
^ml distinct part entitled “ The Death Dance.” 
of the five stories, any one of which by itself 


would provide the theme for a fully developed 
romance, deal w ith psychological phases of life 
in which the individiml concerned, owing to a 
neurotic and hysterical condition of the mind, 
apart from actual disturbance of mental equilibrium, 
is led into a course of action, which in its normal 
condition his mind would revolt at. These two 
storie.«, thoiigli w'ell w ritten, are w^antingin finality, 
w'hile tli(i remaining three are more or less drama- 
tic in tone and movement and will repay perusal. 
The best of them seiuns to us to be “ The Guests 
of the AVolf Master.” Of the various characters in 
the book, that of Marshfield, a cold, dispassionate 
and speculativi? individual, a moral anatomist w’ho 
regards his a.^sociates a.s interesting presentments 
of psychological phenomena, is the most clearly 
limned, and Ins personality is unquestionably strik- 
ing. The story of ** The Death Dance” a ghastly 
hut a true incident of /the Home Kule War of 
1839 is related wdth much dramatic force and 
skill. 

TJfE LIFE DEATH OF It TCHA II D YEA NAY 
Maurice Unvlett. — ( Macmillan k, Co.'J 
Like its predecessor the Forest Tjorers which 
won for its author a high place in the world of 
fiction, this also is a mediaeval romance of 
uncommon beauty. Jtichaixl Cmur de Leon, 
nicknaiiK'd Y(*a-and-Nay from his habit of blow'ing 
hot and cold, takes hold of your imagination at 
once and commands it to the end. His strength 
and sternne>s, his undaunted prowess and his 
wl I ole-hearted devotion to the high souled pur- 
pose of his life are traits which are drawn 
with such admirable force and clearness that you 
can't withhold your sympathy from this sport of 
fate, the Anjin'in devilry in his blood notwith- 
standing. Jehane the ruler of his destiny, is a neu- 
rotic girl with sea-green eyes and golden hair, who 
stalks before you, pale-faced, a problem in flesh 
and blood, a veritable sphinx. She is somewhatover- 
h liman, an eerie personality a little too overdrawn, 
even for a medieval romance. The low sun Jiiakes 
the color, said Guinevere, and it has application to 
this strange creature of fancy. Scenes of intense 
passion unroll rapidly before your eyes ; the action 
is quick, making the air heavy w ith the scent of 
blood and the clang of arms. The story is told 
in picturesque stylo of considerable verve and 
terseness. Here and there a tendency to man- 
nerism is apparent ; now- and then the peculiar 
turn and trick of expression irritates you ; but its 
singular charm excuses all. Richard Tea and Nay 
reveals the skilful hand w'hich drew the “ Forest 
Lovers and w'e sincerely hope that this is not its 
last, 
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ELECTlilCAL AV^AVES AND AVIKBLESS 
TELBOKAPHY. 

f HE object of science is to replace experience, 
to reproduce and anticipate in tlioiiglit the 
facts of sense-experience. While remaining 
within the province of sense-experitnice, 
science hastens beyond that province constantly ex- 
pecting its judgments to be confirmed or r(‘vers«*d. 
This is effected by comparison. Memory is always 
ready to point out resemblances between new facts 
and facts already known. The result of the cmn- 
parison finds its expression in description. This des- 
cription may be either direct or indirect. When 
all the features common to the varied facts of any 
particular province of experience are summed up in 
a simple concise statement, we have a direct des- 
cription. All laws of nature are descriptions of this 
kind ; for example, all possible cases of refraction 
between any two media are summed up in the well- 
known law of the sines. JBut often the direct d<‘s- 
cription of the facts of a province of expiu'ience 
becomes difficult. We then try to simplify matters 
by comparing the facts of one province uith those 
of another ; thus the motion of the moon becomt‘s 
intelligible by treating it as a heavy body falling 
towards the earth ; tlie behaviour of a magiu‘t by 
considering it as charged with fluids; the phenomena 
of light by treating it as a wave motion; and so on. 
Any such description of one province of facts by 
comparison with the already formulated descrj{)tion 
of another province, we call an indirect description 
or theory. As description pre-supposes the inter- 
dependence of the elements described, it enables 
us to complete in thought facts which are only 
partly given in sense-experience, and thus opens 
out jjaths for further inquiry. If moie than one 
indirect description of the facts of a province be 
possible, then to decide between them we appeal 
to experience, that is to say, we see how far the 
gaps filled up mentally by the rival theories are 
confirmed by experience. The mere descrijition of 
each province of facts by itstdf either directly or 
indirectly does not give us complete satisfaction. 
AVe aim at something more ; we desire to attain a 
point of view whence we can see the same familiar 
facts in every province of exj)erience, to arrive at 
a unitary conception of the universe, a presentment 
of facts which is the completest possible but at 
the same time involving the least expenditure of 
mental labour. 

It w'as in the attempt to arrive at such a unitary 
conception of natural phenomena that Faraday 
discovered interesting relations between optical 
electrical, magnetic and chemical phenomena. These 


interesting relations led him to doubt the possibil- 
ity of any kind of direct action between bodies 
situated apart from one another. Consistently 
wdth this idea Faraday had to suppose that electri- 
cal and magnetic forces produced their effects at a 
distance not directly but through the intervention 
of a medium in which tludi* effects w (‘re propagated 
trom point to point. 13y de\elopirg these id(‘as 
to their logical consequences and following them 
up with experimi'iits, Faradjiy made his grand dis- 
covery of induction of currents. It is this dis- 
(iovery that has rendered possible all the recent 
gn^at dcivelopnients in th(Aoreti(*al jihysics as well 
as in ele( 5 tro-technics. Had it n(»t been for induc- 
tion currents we should not have been enjoyinj; 
the benefits of el(H'tri(; telephony, electric lighting, 
electric traction and eh'clrio transmission of power. 
And it is this disc^overy of Faraday that has opened 
out new and fruitful paths of investigation, which 
have up to tlie present taken us to Kcintgen rays, 
electrical waves and wireless tel(*graphy. 

The plnmomena of current induction discovered 
by Faraday are as follow : When a magnet is 
moved towards a closed coil of wirothen^ is evoked 
in the coil a sudden electrical current lasting only 
for tlie moment of approach, but when the magnet 
is withdrawn from tlie coil a similar momentary 
current flowing in a direction opposite to the first 
is produced (Magneto-induction). Similar mo- 
mentary currents are pr()duc(^d in a (dosed coil also 
by moving, instead of a magnet, another closed coil 
conveying a current, or ev(‘n by keeping the latter 
coil stationary and making a current alternately 
appear and disappear in it, or even by varying, that 
is, increasing and diminishing the strength of the 
current flowing through it (^Voltaic induction). 
Lastly sudden momentary currents are generated 
in one and the same coil, wheru ver currents 
begin to flow% or, cease to flow' through it, or only 
have th(dr strength altered (Self-induction). Cur- 
rents produced by any of these methods are called 
viduciion cuvrenh. 

Any apparatus by means of which we can by 
employing ordinary currents such as those from a 
voltaic battery obtain induced currents rapidly 
varying in direction, is called an induction coil The 
essential parts of such an apparatus are (1) a core 
of soft iron ; (2) a primary coil of a few turns 
of thick insulated wire enveloping the soft iron 
core and receiving an ordinary current, which by 
means of a mechanism called the interrupter ij 
made to appear and disappear alternately in rapid 
succession ; (3) a secondary coil of many turns of 
thin insulated wire enveloping the primary. AV 
ever a current makes its appearance in the primary 
coil a moinelftary current flowing in a direction 
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oj)|)Osite to that in the primary is set up in the 
secondary, and whenever a current disappears in 
the primary a momentary current flov^ing in the 
same direction as that x^ liicli has ceased to tiow in 
the primary is induced in the secondary. Thus 
currents flowing in rapid succession alternately 
in opposite directions arc generated in the second- 
ary coil. These induced currents, though of very 
brief duration, possess a high ttmsion and are 
capable of producing remarkable physical and 
physiological effects. 

Though laraday made many remarkable discover- 
ies in trying, to demonstrate his views as to the 
nature of electrical and magnetic action. Ins views 
found litth^ favour with physicists of his day. To 
justify the acceptance of Faraday's ideas it would 
need to prove that time was required for the pro- 
pagation of (ilectrical and magnetic effects. When 
an electro-magnet is suddenly excited, if its effects 
at a distance are produced througli the inter- 
vention of a medium, then these effects must 
iirst become manifest in the neighbourhood and 
then at a distance. {Similarly when rapidly alter- 
nating currents are produced by means of an in- 
duction coil, the rapid variations in electrical force 
should, if its effects are ])ropagated through 
a medium, produce their results first in the neigh- 
bouring parts of surrounding space and then in 
the more remote parts, 'rhougli Faraday attacked 
this question incessantly, lie was not able to pro- 
duce any experimental confirmation of the logical 
consequences of his ideas. On the other hand the 
apparent production of effects by electrical and 
magnetic forces at all points of space simultane- 
ously lent support to the electro-dynamic theory 
then in vogue, lienee Faraday’s views, however 
comprehensive and far-reaching they might appear 
to us, remaifted unnoticed and bore no fruit for a 
long time.* 

I’he first to recognise the full significance and 
fruitfulness of Faraday’s ideas was James Clerk 
Maxwell. His attention was drawn to these 
ideas by an unexpected coincidence. In measuring 
the ratio of the unit of electricity arrived at by 
electrostatic methods of measurement to that 
obtained by electro-magnetic methods, Maxwell 
found that this ratio w'as measured by a velocity 
jind that the value of this velocity, which oscil- 
lated around 1300,000 kilometres* per second, was 
nearly identical with the velocity of light. In 
of the variety of methods employed in 
ineasuring this ratio and the great care and preci- 
sion with which the measurements were made by 


. *A kilometre is nearly five- eighths of a mile. 


himself awl other physicists, Alaxw ell could not 
attiihuto this coincidence to mere chance, and 
had there ore to assume the existence of some 
intimate relationship between optical and electro- 
magnetic plienomeiia. Moreover, though the fact 
ol tlie ratio of the tw o units of electricity being 
measured by a velocity might have been accounted 
tor on the electro-dynamic theory, according to 
which that ratio would represent the velocity witn 
which an electrical disturbance travelled through 
a perfect conductor free from every kind of resist- 
aiic(% there was yet no means of explaining on 
that theory why this vidocity should be identical 
with that of light, which, while easily travelling 
through noii-coiiductiijg mudiii sucli as glass or air 
does not travel through metallic coiiducfors.’ 
jMaxwell therefore acccqffed the view s of Faraday 
which described known facts better than tin* elec- 
tro-dynamic tbeory, and gave them a precise shape 
ni Ins highly ingenious electro-magnetic theory of 
light. 

According lofhisS theory light is an electro-mag- 
netic phenomenon. Whenever light travels through 
a transparent medium, such as air, glass, &c., the 
medium is the seat of electrical disturbances. 
These electrical disturbances consist of displacement 
currents which change their directions about a qua- 
drillion timesa second. The enormous induction due 
to these rapid alternations produces other currents 
in the neighbouring parts of the medium, and in this 
way the luminous wave is propagated from point to 
point. Calculation shows that the velocity of 
propagation is equal to the ratio of the two units of 
electricity, that is to say, to the velocity of light. 
These alternaliiig currents on account of their 
periodic cliaracter may be spoken of as electrical 
oscillations; but are these oscillations longitudinal 
like those of sound or transversal like those of light 
in Iresnel’s theory? In the case of sound the air 
suffers alternately condensations and rarefactions. 
On the other hand in the ease of light the medium, 
the luminiferous ether in Fresners theory, behaves 
as if it consists of incompressible layers only cap- 
able of gliding over one another. Now’ if there are 
open currents, as the advocates of the electro-dy- 
namic theory suppose, the el(*ctricity flowing from 
one end to the other in each of these displace- 
ment currents should accumulate at one of the 
extremities ; then there would be condensations 
and rarefactions as in air, and the oscillations 
would be longitudinal. But if there are only 
closed currents, as Maxwell supposes in his theory, 
this accumulation would be impossible and electri- 
city would behave like the incompressible etlier 
of Fresnel and its vibrations would be transversal. 
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The superiority of Maxwell’s theory over 
the older theories lies in its greater compre- 
hensiveness. AVhile the electro-dynamic theory 
attempts to bring the facts of magnetism within 
the province of electricity, and the wave theory 
of light tries to connect togel her the plieiiomeiia 
of light, radiant heat and ultra-violet radiation, the 
electro-magnetic theory goes farther and seeks to 
show that the province of optics is included v\ithin 
the province of electricity, and that the funda- 
mental laws of the former are identical with 
those of the Litter. Despite its comprehensiveness 
and consequent seductiveness the electro- magnetic 
theory found for a long lime little favour in the 
e3^es of physicists. In order that physicists may 
accept a theory it is not enough that there are no 
known facts contradictory of the theory. Of a 
given set of facts, as pointed out in the beginning 
of this article, more than one theory may be pos- 
sible. To validate one theory and invalidate the 
rest there should be some experimental confirma- 
tion of the logical consequences of that theory, and 
this experimental evidiuice should be such that 
it is contradictory of the logical consequences 
flowing from the rest. Such experimental proof 
Maxwell could not furnish, and his theory had 
therefore to \vait tw'enty years before it could find 
acceptance. 

The furnishing of the experimental evidence 
necessary to confirm Maxwell’s theory is the 
immortal service rendered to science liy Hein- 
rich Hertz. This gifted investigator did not live for 
more than thirty-seven years. Yet in that short 
period he made some of the. most important dis- 
coveries and opened out wdiolly new paths of 
inquiry in physics. He demonstrated experi- 
mentally the undulatory character of electrical force 
and show'ed that rnys of electrical force travelled 
according to the same laws as rays of light, llis 
investigations on electrical oscillations, which have 
spread his fame over the w hole scientific w orld have 
been brought together in a special book. Tn the 
introduction to this book Hertz gives us an insight 
into the workings of his mind, w'hereby he was 
brought to his great discoveries ; he tells us not 
only his successes, but also gives an account of his 
temporary failures. We possess few such records 
of the “ psychological history of science ” and as 
such this book will form for all time one of the 
most laluable treasures in the literature of physics. 

We have seen that acccording to Maxw'ell’s 
theory light is due to a series of alternating dis- 
placement currents. These displacement cur- 
rents are unlike ordinary voltaic currents. While 
the latter flow through metallic conductors, 
the former traverse insulating media, such as 


air, glass, vacuum &c. To take an example, 
w^hen wo connect the tw^o poles of a voltaic 
battery by means of a wdre, w^e have an ordin- 
ary current flowing in ,the wire, which past 
electricians spoke of as a closed current ; but if, 
instead of connecting the two poles directly, we 
put them ill communication with the two arma- 
tures of a condenser, say the coatings of a Leyden 
jar, there is an instantaneous current lasting only 
till the condenser is charged, which in the view of 
past electricians w^as arrested at the surface of the 
armatiirijs and w^as therefore called an open current. 
Maxw'ell however denies the existence of open 
currents, and considers that in the latter case the 
current traverses the insulating plate of the con- 
denser as a displacement current. Further, these 
displacement currents in insulating media should 
according to Maxwell produce, if their alternations 
are sufficiently rapid, effects in surrounding space 
similar to those of currents in metallic conductors, 
that is, they should manifest their presence either 
b5 th(‘ir th(*rmal (dfects, or by their action on 
magnets and currents, or by producing induction 
curnuits. Hertz has furnished proofs of these conse- 
quences of Maxw^elTs theory. 

We can (‘asily produce rapid electrical oscil- 
lations by the discharge of a charged Leyden jar. 
The duration of the spark of discharge of a charged 
Leyden jar is vcTy brief ; it amounts according to 
the experiments of Wheatstone to something like 
one-twenty-four-thousandth of a second. But tlie 
discharge is not instantaneous; on the contrary, 
as w'as shown by Helmholtz on purely theoret- 
ical grounds it is oscillatory, that is, the wliole 
discharge consists of partial discharges following 
tsacli other in rapid succession but flowing in 
opposite directions. 'J'lie correctness of the theo- 
retical conclusion of Helmholtz was^^experiment- 
ally established ,by Feddersen, who studied 
the spark of a Leyden jar by means of a 
rotating mirror and resolved the whole spark 
into a series of small separate sparks flying back- 
w'ards and forw^ards in rapid succession. The 
partial discharges are all of equal duration, but 
the duration of each single partial discharge is 
much less than that of the whole discharge. The 
duration of each individual partial discharge de- 
pends upon the capacity of the jar, and when the 
capacity is small, the duration is about one-millionth 
of a Second. Now' according to theory electrical 
oscillations are propagated w ith the same velocity 
as light, and the velocity of light is about 360,000 
kilometres per second; hence in one-millionth 
of a second electrical osciallations would traverse a 
distance of tliree hundred metres. It is therefor® 
evident that the propagation of such rapid electri# 
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cal oscillations as are produced by tlie dischnrgeof 
a Leyden jar could not be rendered manifest 
within the limits of an ordinary laboratory. To 
make this possible the first thing to do is to produce 
electrical oscillations which succeed each other so 
rapidly that their wave-length in air maybe conveni- 
ently measured in a large and wide room. Hertz 
solved this problem. He showed tliat under suitable 
conditions discharges between conductors in open 
circuit yield oscillations of much shorter period 
than those obtained by the discharge of a Leyden 
jar. l"or example, if we connect t\M) straight \vir(‘s 
ending in spluires with the poles of the s(?condary 
spiral of an induction coil, whose primary is exci- 
ted by a suitable battery, llie sparks of discharge 
between the knobs «, t'l (I'lg 1) generate oscillations 



whose period is about one-hundred-millionth of a 
second, and decreases as the capacity decreases, 
that is, as the dimensions of the metallic parts of 
th(j conductors aA, aA decrea^^e. In order to obtain 
oscillations of not too smnll period we can 
increase the capacity of the wires by attaching 
larger spheres A, A, to them. 

Any arrangement of the abf)ve kind by means 
of wliich rapid electrical oscillations, (»r Ttertz's 
oscillations, as they are often called, may be 
produced and maintained constant, is called an 
electrical oscillator or \ibrsitor. Many forms of 
oscillator liave after Hert/Zs discovery, been invent- 
ed. The essential parts of all these forms are the 
>ame, and consist of (1) two extreme conductors 
of relatively large capacity, which are at first 
oppositely charged and Jiave tlieir charges inter- 
changed in every half oscillation ; (2)an intermedi- 
ai’y thin conductor by wliich ehictri(uty can pass 
ffoin one extreme conductor to the other a 
spark gap in the middle of the intermediary 
conductor; (4j a powerful induction coil 
whose poles are in communication with the extreme 
conductors. In his early experiments Hertz 
employed two spheres of fifteen centimetres radius 
‘18 extreme conductors, while the intermediary was a 
straight wire of hundred and fifty centimetn^s. 
In his later experiments he replaced the spheres by 
square plates, and in his small oscillator he altogether 
hspensed with the extreme conductors, and reduced 


the length of the intermediary conductor to thirty 
Centimetres. The object of the induction coil in 
an electrical oscillator is to impart to the two parts 
of the oscillator their initial cliargt's and make good 
the energy lost- On account of these alternately 
opposite charges on the two parts of the oscillator, 
the medium surrounding it becomes the seat of 
electrical disturbances. Whenever the charges 
on the two parts Ti.se sufficiently high a spark 
pierces the spark gap and it is only then that 
electi-ical oscillations are generated in the wire, 
q'liese electrical oscillations are propagated through 
the siiiTounding medium. 

Now the question is, how is the presence of 
electrifjal oscillations in the medium surrounding 
an oscillator to be made evident? AV’^e possess no 
special organ by which we can detect electrical 
waves, just as we can light or sound waves. Nor 
can such instruments as galvanometers w'hich we 
em}>loy for the detection of ordinary currents 
and even alternating currents of sufficiently long 
period be of any use when we have to deal with 
such rapidly alternating currents as give rise to 
Hertzian oscillations. Hertz found a solution 
also for this problem by the discovery of his 
electric resonator. We know that the 
vibrations of one sounding body are under 
certain conditions capable of communicating their 
energy to another sounding body and making it 
resound. Eor example a vibrating tuning fork 
imparts its vibrations to the surrounding air, and if 
there is in tli(3 iieiglibourliood another tuning fork 
tuned to the same note, it is set in sympathetic 
vibration and emits a note. iSimilarly when an 
electric?il vibrator produces induction phenomena in 
the field surrounding it, it generates electrical 
oscillations in a second oscillator placed in this 
field, provided that the periods of the tw'o agree, 
q^ho second oscillator then acts as an electric reso- 
nator. In using an oscillator as a resonator we no 
longer need an induction coil, as the effects we 
desire to produce in the resonator are those of the 
field and not of the coil. The resonator may be 
identical with the o.scillator or it may have an 
entirely different form provided that the resonator 
satisfies’ the same conditions us regards certain 
physical quantities as the vibrator does. ITje 
resonator employed by Hertz consi.sted of a wire 
bent into the form of a circle and ending in two 
small knobs very close to each other, but not in 
contact. (E in fig. 1 above). 

If such a resr)riator is placed in the neighbour- 
hood of an oscillator at work, we observe a series 
of sparks pnssijig between the knobs of the 
resonator. These sparks caused by the variations 
of electric force in the field diminish as the reso- 
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nator is moved farther and farther away from the 
vibrator. These sparks are produced even wJien 
we interpose between the oscillator aud the vibra- 
tor an insulating solid partition such as a wooden 
or masonry wall. But the action ceases if the par- 
tition is conducting. In this case, however, we 
observe if we move the resonator bet een the oscil- 
lator and the partition that at some points the spark 
ceases to appear and at others it is reinforced. 
These extinctions which occur at intervals of 
equal length prove that electrical forces are propa- 
gated in the manner of waves which are capable 
of being reflected by a conducting partition, and 
these waves ruflecled by the partition interfere 
with the incident waves and give rise to station- 
ary waves, of which the nodes are the places of 
extinction and the middles of ventral segments 
the places of reinfoicement. The distance be- 
tw’een two consecutive nodes correspoiuLs to half 
tlie length of a wave. In one of his experiments 
Hertz found that the distance between two conse- 
cutive nodes amounted nearly to 4*8 metres, the 
time of oscillation calculated from the dimensions 
of the instrument being 3-1 hundred-millionth of 
a second. From this it follows that velocity of 
propagation of electrical waves is 310,000 kilo- 
metres per second, a value which agrees with the 
velocity of propagation of light. 

By means of his small oscillator already referred 
to and with the aid of a parabolic reflector design- 
ed to concentrate the electrical waves in a definite 
direction and thus produce better effects, Hertz 
arrived at a number of very interesting results. 
The reflector consisted of a sheet of zinc bent on a 
frame work of wood into the form of a cylindrical 
surface having a parabolic section. 8uch a mirror 
has for its focus a line instead of a point. Tf we 
place a small vibrator with its axis coincident with 
the focal line of such a mirror, the electrical waves 
are propagated in the direction of the plane of 
symmetry of the reflector, and they alfect a reso- 
nator at distances much greater than before. We 
can still further increase this elfective distance 
by placing the resonator in the focal line of a 
second reflector exactly similar to the first, the tw o 
reflectors being so placed that their planes of 
symmetry coincide. An insulating screen, such as 
a wall, interposed between the two mirrors does 
not intercept the undulations ; but a conducting 
screen cuts off the undulations and casts a shadow 
behind it. 

These phenomena are identical with those pro- 
duced by rays of light ; there exists no difference 
between light waives and electric waives except as 
regards the magnitude of their wave-lengths ; the 
waves of light are a million times shorter than 


the electrical waves produced by Hertz’s oscillator, 
The fact that Hertzian oscillations are not reflect- 
ed by a wall can be compared with the fact that 
light is not reflected by a very thin transparent 
body. It is a well-know'n fact that soap bubbles 
do not reflect the objects around just at the 
moment of bursting. Tlien the length of the 
waves of light bear the same relation to tlie 
thickness of the soap film as the length 
of Hertzian w aves to the thickness of a wall. 

Electrical waves are propagated in straight lines, 
a fact proved by the interception of the rays by a 
metallic screen. Tlie mode of production of oscil- 
lations shows that they are directed parallel to the 
axis of the oscillator, that is to say, that the rays 
are transversal and, to use an (‘xpiession employ- 
ed in optics, rectilinearly polarized. If we place 
betw^een the two mirrors a grating of metallic 
wire, the effect is dilfermit according as the wares 
of the grating are parallel or perpeiKlicuIar to th(‘ 
axis of the vibrator. In th(‘ former case electrical 
w'ftvos pass through the grating without difficulty 
and affect the resonator. In the latter case elec- 
trical force is absorbed by Hie wires which are nor- 
mal and the rays are extinguished. The eflect is 
similar to that of a plate of tourmaline in optics. 

If w'e remove the grating and turn the resonator 
w ith its reflector through a right angle so that 
the focal line of the mirror of the vibrator is at right 
angles to that of the mirror of the resonator, w e no 
longer observe any sparks in the resonator. But if 
in this position of the resonator w'e interpose 
between it and the vibrator once again the grating 
of metallic wares with its plane normal to the laiys 
transmitted but with the wares inclined at an angle 
of 43 ^ to the focal lines of the mirrors, the 
grating decomposes the incident waves and trans- 
mits the vibrations inclined at 45® io the axis 
of the resonator, and these components then act 
on the resonator and produce sparks. This pheno- 
menon (‘xactly resembles what occurs in the field 
of tw'o crossed Nicols on interposing between 
them a double refracting crystalline plate. 

Finally these mirrors enable us to demonstrate 
clearly the phenomena of reflection and refraction 
of electrical waves. If, for example, we make the 
electrical weaves fall upon a plane conducting wall, 
w'^e can receive the reflected waves on tlie resonator 
provided that we place the two parabolic mirrors in 
such positions that their planes of symmetry inter- 
sect on the surface of the w'all and the plane 
normal to this surface drawn through their line of 
intersection bisects the angle between them. lo 
order to produce the phenomena of refraction 
Hertz employed a large prism of pitch with a 
refracting angle of 30 ® , The incident pencil from 
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the vibrator after passing tliroiigli the prism makes 
with the refracted pencil received by tlie i-esonator 
an angle which gives for the indtx of refract ion of 
pi fell a value nearly equal to 1*7, a value which is 
slightly larger than what is obtained by experi- 
ments in optics. Hence Hertzian waves are refracted 
bv a prism of insulating material exactly in the same 
iiianner as light is refracted by a prism of glass. 

The expei’iments of Hertz have been I’epeated by 
various physicists. MM. fcSarasin and I)e La Rive have 
shown that an oscillator produces sparks in a reso- 
nator even when theii' periods differ considerably, 
and the length of the wave observed dejienda much 
more on the dimensions of the resonator than on 
those of the vibrator. This proves tliat the 
undulations proceeding from an oscillator are com- 
j)lex,and result from the super-])osition of an infinite 
nurnher of simple waves, and a given resonator 
responds only to one of these components, wliile 
the other components have no intluence on it. This 
also accounts for the fact that when we produce 
an oscillatory discharge in a room, we see sparSs 
flying between metallic objects placed near each 
other. These sparks can light a jet of gas, make a 
mining fuse explode and illuminate a vacuum tube. 

Wei have already seen how Hertz demonstrated 
that the velocity of electrical weaves in air is iden- 
tical with that of light. Another consequence of 
Maxwelfs theory is that electrical waves travel 
through metallic wires also with the same velocity. 
Hertz also investigated the propagation of electrical 
waves through wires, but tlie following method 
employed by Hr. Lecher of Vienna is more conveni- 
ent. A and A' (F ig. 2) are square plates of metal 



connected with each other by an intermediary w ire 
having a small spark gap betw een tw'o small knobs. 
Opposite to these plates stand at a small distance 
tvvo similar plates B and B' of the same size from 
which two insulated parallel w ires ab and cd prc'ceed 
ending over a length of five or six hundred 
centimetres. Over the ends of these wires is placed 
^ Oeis^]( 3 p tube, which serves as a resonator. When 
oscillations are produced between A and A\ by 
.induction electrical oscillations are generated also 


in the plates B and 13' which travel along the parallel 
wires and illuminate the Geissler tube. If now* we 
glide a metallic bridge along the w’ires from ac to 
hd, in some positions of the bridge the illumination 
in the tube becomes feeble and at other positions it 
is reinforced. The phenomenon is similar to the 
propagation of sound in a closed pipe. At the nodes 
the air in the pipe is at rest, but its pressure is 
different from the atmospheric pressure ; in the 
ventral segments the particles of air are in rapid 
vibration, but the medium suffers no variations of 
den.sity. Therefore, if we open a hole in a pipe 
before a ventral segment the sound is not altered ; 
on the other hand, if w’e open a hole in front of a 
node, the sound becomes changed. Similarly at 
the nodes of Hertzian waves the difference of 
tension is maximum and a metallic bridge on the 
tw’o wires at these points prevents the discharge 
from traversing the Geissler tube. On the other 
hand, if the bridge connects the two wires at the 
ventral segments, its influence is nothing and the 
tube is illuminated. In this way Lecher measured 
the wave l(?ngth of electric waves and proved that 
the velocity of propagation of Hertzian waves in 
conductors is nearly the same as that of light. 

Many attempts have been made after Hertz's 
discovery to increase the intensity of electrical oscil- 
lations and the sensibility of resonators. In the 
oscillator of Hertz the metallic knobs betw’een 
vvliich the spark passes, ea<»ily oxidise and their 
surfaces become wTinkled, which affects the regu- 
larity of the spark and hence the production of 
electrical waves. To prevent the irregularity of 
the spark the knobs have to be frequently 
polished. In Righi's vibrator this incon- 
venience is obviated by making the spark pass be- 
tween bra.ss splieres immersed in oil. This arrange- 
ment not only prevents the balls from oxidising 
but also augments tlie intensity of the electrical 
vibration.s generated. Dr. Jagadese Cbander Bose 
of Calcutta has got rid of tliis difficulty by 
replacing the brass balls by spheres of plati- 
num, a metal wdiich does not oxidise in air even 
w hen .strongly heated. As the sparks produced 
in a resonator by the effects of electrical weaves are 
very feeble and can only be observed with 
difficulty in darkness, to make the presence of 
electrical waves perceptible, other effects pro- 
duced by them have also been employed 
for the construction of resonators. Of these 
the most sensitive instrument is the one based 
on a new property of electrical waves discovered 
by M. Braiily. M. Branly experimentally proved 
that metallic pow'ders which, though consisting 
of particles each of w'hich is a good conductor 
of electricity, present considerable resistance 
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to the flow of* electricity suffer a notable dimi- 
nution in tlieir resistance when they are ex- 
posed to Hertzian radiations, that is to say, to 
the forces of induction which aie exerted in the 
neighbourhood of an oscillator. This effect may be 
due either to the welding together of the particles 
of the pow’der by the microscopic sparks produced 
by the electrical oscillations, or to the orienta- 
tion of the particles during the discharge. Whatever 
may be the reason, the Hertzian waves act as if 
they produce more intimate contact between the 
various particles of the powder. To bring the pow der 
back to its original condition it is enough to give 
it a shake. On these facts is ha.sed the construc- 
tion of a new resonator, which has been called 
radio-conductor or coherer, and which in the 
hands of Professors Lodge and Jagadese Cluiri- 
der Bose has become an extremely sensitive in- 
strument for the detection of ehictrical waves. 
Professor Lodge’s coherer consists of metallic 
filings placed in a narrow glass tube betVeen elec- 
trodes connected in series with a battery and sensi- 
tive galvanometer ; the tube is partially exhausted 
and sealed at the ends with a view to diminish the 
oxidation of the filings when sparks jiass betw een 
them and further to facilitate tin? passages of the 
sparks themselves. When Ifertzian radiations do 
not fall on the radio-conductor, it is traversed 
solely by the continuous current of the battery. 
When Hertzian oscillations fall on it, it is tra- 
versed by the continuous current of the battery as 
well as by rapid alternating currents due to induc- 
tion ; in this case the resistance being diminish- 
ed by the rapid alternating currents, the continuous 
current becomes more intense and produces a greater 
deflection in the galvanometer. The resonator 
is brought back to its initial state either by striking 
it with the hand or by means of a clappcu* worked 
by clock-work. 

The coherer of Lodge is, in spite of its marvel- 
lous sensibility, somewhat capricious in its indica- 
tions. vSometirnes it becomes so extraordinarily 
sensitive that the galvanometer suffers a deflection 
without any apparent cause ; sometimes, just at the 
moment w hen it seems to woi k admirably iis sen- 
tiveness disappears suddenly. Professor Bose has 
therefore made some modifications in the original 
radio-conductor. Into a narrow groove cut in a 
disc of ebonite ore introduced spirals of fine steel 
wire so as to form a single layer, each spii-al 
touching its neighbour at some definite point. 
The spirals are placed between two pi(‘ces of 
bronze, one fixed and the other caj)able of 
gliding, and these pieces are in communication 
with a battery. The sensibility of this reasonator 
is almost perfect, and it is capable of responding to 


different sorts of radiations. The instrument is 
enclosed in a melallic case with only a narrow 
straight opening in front, and is therefore protected 
from all other undulations than those which are 
concentrated on the opening. 

The discovery of electrical waves has found a 
practical application in telegraphy without wires. 
The system of telegraphy without wires contrived 
by M. Marconi, an Itilian engineer, is based on 
the use of vibrato s and coherers. As trans- 
mitter he employs a vibrator of Bigbfs pattern. 
Jn an oil-tight case 1) (Pig ;j) of insulating 



material are placed tw o brass balls A and P, 
one half of each of which jirotrndes outside 
the ca.se while the other halves are immersed 
in vaseline. As was already pointed (jjit, the use of 
t»il has many advjintages. Jt protects the surfaces 
of the balls from oxidising and tlms removes the 
inconvenience of frequently polishing them, and 
thereby secures a regularity and constancy in the 
electrical waves produced. Besides the tw’o large 
spheres there are two smaller spheres (1 and fi), 
which are connected with the secondary spiral of 
an induction coil C. The primary coil of C is con- 
nected with a battery through a Morse ke}' K. 
Each time that K is pressed* down sparks pass 
betw een 1 , 2 and 3, and electrical oscillations of 
great rapidity (about 250 millions per second) are 
generated in the system of conductors A and B- 
The distance, in which such rapid oscillations can 
produce their effects, depends primarily on the 
energy of the discharge. A coil with a spark length 
of 1 62 millimetres sufflees for a distance of 1 h> 
6*4 kilometres; for greater distances we need 
a stronger coil capable of giving sparks nearly hair 
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a metre in length, lb may also be mentioned that 
this distance increases with the diameter ot* the 
spheres A and B and hecomcs nearly doubhid when 
we employ solid spheres instead of hollow ones. 

iMarconi's receiver consists of a small glass tube 
containing a thin layer (about a half a millimetre) 
of a mixture of nickel and silver filings with a trace 
of mercury between two silver electrodes. The 
tube is exhausted and sealed at both ends and 
foi’ins part of a circuit in which a local battery and 
a sensitive telegraph relay are included. The 
electrical resistance of Marconi’s coherer is under 
ordinary circumstances very large, and the powder 
acts almost as an insulator. But hen electrical 
waves fall on the powder, the resistance falls con- 
siderably and the circuit of the local battery 
is closed. To bring the coherer back to its 
initial condition Marconi employs a hammer 
which, worked by a second local circuit, gives 
at short intervals a gentle blow to the tube and 
shakes the powder. The same current which 
works the hammer is also employed for working-^a 
Morse recorder lor recording the messages recei\ed 
oil paper. The glass tube also carries two arms W 
and W"' which are intended to bring the resonator 
into accord with the transmitter. Any Joss of 
energy is prevented by the coils L'. 

In open country devoid of trees, buildirig.s, Ac., 
and for short distances this metliod leaves nothing 
to be desired ; w hen there are obstacles and the 
distances to be traversed by the electrical waves 
are great, the instruments have then to be placed 
at liigh places, by means of masts, balloons, paper 
kites, Ac. By employing the arrangement shown 
in Tig. 4 w;e can dispense with the use of the arms 



W and ^y''. I n this arrangement one of the elec- 
trodes of the receivin' is put in communication 
with the earth, and the other is connected by 
means of a wire with a sheet of metal supported 
on a tall post, a balloon or a paper kite. Similar 
connections are also made at the transmitting sta- 
tion ill connection with the traiiMnitter. In this 
case the metal sheet and the connecting wire serve 
the purpose of the arms in catching the electric 
waves. 

Marconi's system of wireless telegraphy has not 
yet been adapted for sending electric waves over 
long distances in a definite direction. Indeed it 
has been possible with the aid of mirrors similar 
to those enijiloyed by Hertz in his experiments 
to transmit electric rays over short distances in 
a definite direction. But for traversing great 
distances we have to employ long wdres for catch- 
ing the waves, w hich make the use of mirrors 
impossible, and consequently the telegraphic mes- 
sages are transmitted in all directions in spaces 
and receii ed in ]>Iaces for which they are not 
intended, ^or has it been possible to overcome 
this defect by making the receiving wire capable 
of absorbing waves of only ona definite wave- 
length. The hygrometric state of the air seems to 
exert no influence on the behaviour of the receiver, 
but atmospheric electricity acts strongly on the 
receiver and gives rise to false signals. In one of 
his most recent patents Marconi has almost got rid 
of these disturbances due to atmospheric electricity 
by the eaijiloyment of transformers and condensers 
in connection with the receiver. 

Marconi's wireless telegrapliy is generally 
employed for establishing communication betw'een 
vessels on tlie mid ocean or betw een the coast and 
vessels situated not far away from the coast. It is 
of the greatest value in signalling from light- 
houses in times of fo". In order that a ship might 
determine the direction of a light-house, the latter 
is generally provided w ith a transmitter connected 
with a vertical wire, from wiiich proceed continu- 
ously in all directions signals which are different 
for different light-houses. The ship carries re- 
ceiver fitted w ith a parabolic mirror, which is re- 
volved round a vertical axis. Each time the plane 
of symmelry of the mirror is in the direction of 
the light-house, the receiver is influenced by sig- 
nals therefrom. Communications between the 
different parts of a place of military operations 
have also been carried on by this system. 

In conclusion it seems to me to be not inappro- 
priate here to attempt to remove certain misconcep- 
tions which exist in some minds especially of per- 
sons who have not had a special training in physics, 
as to the significance of Hertz’s discoveries, Jt ie 
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often said that Jiertz has demonstrated thateledri- 
cal and magnetic phenomtMui are due to wiivt*-mo- 
tions in the ether, just as tlm phenomena of sound 
are due to wave-motions in tlie air. It may boldly 
be asserted that Hertz has done nothing (»t‘ the kind. 
The word ether or icther is only another name 
for space devoid of matter, for \ihat we gener- 
ally term vacuum. Experimental investigation 
has revealed to us the physical properties of 
vacuum. One of those properties is tliat light 
is propagated through a vacuum ; another is 
that electrical induction can take place through 
it, and so forth. All that the discoveries of Hertz 
tell us is that certain electrical and magnetic phe- 
nomena are so very closely akin to optical pheno- 
mena that a distinct saving of mental labour is 
effected by including the latter within the province 
of the former. Again, w'e nowadays often hear 
and read of the question, what is electricity ? 
One may naturally ask : Have not Hertz’s discover- 
ies brought us nearer to a solution of this question? 
The answer will be yes or no, according to the 
sense in which the question is understood. This 
question may be answered most easily by a counter- 
question: What is matter? If it is said that we 
have found the essence of matter when we have 
learnt all its properties, so also can we say that 
Hertz’s discoveries have made known to us that 
more phenomena are summed up in the term 
electricity than w^as the case formerly. But if by 
the essence of a thing is meant more than the sum 
total of ail its observed and observable properties, 
we can say that physics shall never be able to 
answer questions concerning the essence of things. 
Physicists know no more of the essence of electri- 
city than the proverbial man in the street knows of 
the essence of a stone he holds in his hand. 

P, Laksh^ii Naiiasi , 
[Alt nights ReservecL J 

PKOGBESS OF PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT 
BUKING THE VICTOKIAN EKA. 

— 

HE critical movement started by Locke in the 
eighteenth century, which culminated with 
Hume, is regarded as reflecting the national 
character of the English. Locke, the intellectual 
ruler of the eighteenth century, is, therefore, spoken 
of as the typical representative of English philoso- 
phic thought. A spirit of free enquiry, a vigorous 
gtafp of facts, a distrust and disgust of metaphy- 


sical subtlety, and a preftM’ence for an empirical 
genetic consideration of the human psychical 
life, — these are the main tendencies of Locke’s 
speculative thinking ; and tliese resulted in estab- 
lishing an empirical philosopliy. It was this em- 
piricism, with a strong leaning towards iiiateriai- 
isiii, that was the prominent feature of speculative 
activity at'the beginning of the Victorian era, when 
the influence oF Jeremy Bentham atid James 
were at its highest. This empirical trend of 
thought received a still greater stimulus in the hands 
of John Stuart IMill, undoubtedly one of the 
greatest thinkers of the Victorian era. J. S. 
Mill was by no means a materialist, but he was an 
uncompromising empiricist ; and though there is no 
necessary logical connection between empiricism 
aiftl materialism, still the former has ahxays with- 
stood idealism, and has refused to recognize any- 
thing more than a bare succession of sensations as 
the sole constituents of mind. 

When W'e speak of Mill's influence as being 
all in the direction of empiricism and realism, we 
do not forget two of the most potent tliinkeis 
of the ninetecMith century, — Coleridge and Carlyle, 
who, though not systiMuatic writers on philosophy, 
yet had considerablt' influence on English thought 
during the Victorian era. Both came under the 
influence of German idealism and both resisted, 
with all their might, the current of empiricism 
and materialism,' w'hich the associative psychology 
of J. S. Mill had re-established energetically, 
It is the fashion, iti certain quarters, to cry do\Mi 
Coleridge’s philosophy as nothing but “ transcend- 
ental moonshine,” but it must be remembered that 
it was Coleridge that awoke a new sense and new 
views in the younger generation when the current 
was flowing all in one direction ; and he w'as ably 
supported by Carlyle. Both set up intuition 
in opposition to empiricism, both protested 
against psychical life being explained by pure 
mechanical laws, both upheld the unity 
activity of the mind, and both emphasized 
value of personality. Coleridge, of course, revelk<^ 
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tooiinich in the ideas of the Absolute, while Carlyle 
\uis not favourably disposed towards any dog- 
matic theorising about the Unconditioned, but 
both regarded existence as an inscrutable and 
inspiring in3’’stery. “ Nature is a great symbol, 
a revelation of idea.s which can he grasped by no 
scientific method. The world is not the dead 
machine science would have us believe.” 

For a time it looked as if the empiricism of 
Mill and his follow^ers, like Ueorge (xrote and Jiaiin 
would become the dominant philosophy of 
the Fictorian era, for there were new tenden- 
cies at w'ork which, besides firmly re-establish- 
ing empiricism, tended to drive it in the direc- 
tion of gross materialism. In 1S59 app(‘ared 
DarwiiTs lamous work on the “ Origin of Species” ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that this worif, 
which contained the first authoritative enunciation 
of the principle of evolution, has brought about a 
revolution in the conception of nature similar to 
that effected by Copernicus, (lalileo and Newton. 
!\o less significant w'as the change brought about 
by evolution in philosophic speculations. Darwin, 
it is true, confined the application of evolution 
chiefly within biological grounds, but Herbert 
•Spencer tried to sliow that the concept of de- 
velopment applied to all spheres. In fact, Herbert 
Spencer laid the foundation of his great synthe- 
tic system of philosophy based on the principle of 
evoiution^ven before Darwin’s Origin of JSpecies ” 
appeared, so much so that Darwin pays Spen- 
cer the compliment of having been his pre- 
decessor in the discovery of the principle of evolu- 
tion. The effect of the application of the jirinciple 
ot organic evolution to explain conscious- 
ness and psychical life in all its manifestations 
"as merely to corroborate and extend empiricism. 

Mill and his school explained every phase of 
iHental manifestation as due to the experience of 
11 e individual, Spencer refers everything to the 
experience of the race. More than tljis, Spencer 
applies his principle of evolution to account for 
even life and consciousness as the outcome of 


matter and niotion. This is nothing but pure 
materialism and it w'as this form of thought that 
.^eemed most popular during tlm first thirty yt^ars 
of the \ ictorian era. The undue value attached 
to the principle of evolution, — for everything new is 
over-estimated — the great advance of biological 
science and the general matorialislic tendency of 
the age, all combined to make philosophy drift in the 
direction of malerialism during the beginning of 
the Victorian era. 

Ihe reaction, however, soon sot in, and if 
there is anything characteri.stic of the philosophic 
thought of the later Victorian (U’a, it is a ten- 
dency in the direction of anti-empiricism and anti- 
materialism. Even the science of biology has come 
to the aid of psychology in opposing materialism ; 
for the biologists are as strong in repudiating the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation as the psycho- 
logists are in contending against the view that men- 
tal phenomena can he (‘xplainod by purelj^ mechan- 
ical laws. With what powerful w’eapons modern 
thinkers assail the mechanical conception of nature 
and the empirical mode of explaining psychical 
manifestation will be seen in Hkj writings* of 
T. 11, (Ireen, James Ward and others. We 
may, therefore, w'ell sa} , in tlicj language of the 
^pectator^ that “ th(‘ ghost of materialism (if we may 
make u.se of such an expr(*ssion) has been finally 
laid by the critical thought of the last century.*’ 
But the current of thought lias not merely been 
anti-materiali.stic, it has also been idealistic, and 
uf the philosophic thought of the latter half 
of the century iiolhiiig is clearer than this, 
namely, tliat all scliools tend to the doctrine of 
philosophic unity. The principle of dualism 
enunciated either by Eeid or Hamilton has found 
very few able supporters ; but w’hether w^e take the 
neo-Kantianism of Dr. Caird, or the neo-Hege- 
lianism of T. 11. Given, or the idea of double-faced 
unity of Bain, or the idealistic thefism of Ward, or 
even the Spencerian doctrine of the Unknowable — 

* V^ide T. H Green’s Prolegomona to t^tkics and Intro* 
ducthiiito Hume an<i Warcl’s Natvrahiini and Agnostiuim, 
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in all thor« is a strenuous attempt to reach a 
universal unity, a spiritual substance from which 
all else take their rise. 

The Victorian t‘ra has seen the placing of ])sy- 
chology on a more satisfactory scienti/it; basis 
than it has ever been before, and tlu* country- 
men of Locke have had ik) small share' in this great 
work. Of course tlui empirical iiilluence (‘veii in this 
department of thought was at first very strong 
and manifestt'd itself chiefly in three dire<‘tions ; - 
in the attempt to deal ^^ilh psycJiology as a 
purely phenomenal science; in the undue importance 
attached to tlu; physiological concomitants of 
psychical phenomena; and in the (‘iideavour to 
apply rigidly the ex[)erimental method {)f rest*arch so 
as to enunciate psychical laws in quantitative terms. 
But that there has bet;n a strong reaction against 
these tendencies is fully borne out in tlu' writings 
of eminent psychologists such as Mivart, Ward, 
Stout <fec. The spiritualistic trend of thoiigJit of the 
Victorian age is also manifest in the importance 
given to psychical research ; and there* is no doubt 
that the problem of the sub-conscious manifestations 
of mind is becoming more and mort* the central 
problem of modern psychology. The importance 
of psychology as forming the basis of the science of 
education has only been recogni/>(*d m it bin recent 
years; and the science of mind is also coming to 
be regarded as forming the necessary groundwork 
of the political and social sciences and of the 
science of jurisprudence. 

In the department of Logic, the Victorian era 
has produced some eminent writers. It is true 
much advance has not been made in Borinal Logic 
since the time of Aristotle, but some important 
developments in the direction of {Symbolic Logic 
have been made by eminent writers such as 
Boole, Jevuns, A^mn, Keynes and others. It is to 
J. 8. Mill we owe the systematic development of 
Inductive Logic on purely empirical lines ; and in 
this respect he may be regarded as the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Francis Bacon. The tendency of the times 
is to reconstruct Logic from the point of view of 


Methodology, thus bringing it into active relations 
with the scientific problems of tin; present day. 
This is what wt* notice in the writings of AVhewel], 
Jevons and others. 

The; Victorian era has prodmu'd some very einiii- 
eiit ethical writers among whom, as occu])ying ;i 
foremost place, may be mentioned J. IS. Mill, Sidg- 
wick, Herbert Sjienc.er, T. H. Green and Martin- 
eau. The utilitarian form of morality was no 
doubt very popular at the commencement of tlje 
A^ictorian era, owing chiefly to the influence of tlit- 
school of Henthamaiid Mill ; but the anti-empiricul 
tendency has asgert(‘d itself even in this depart- 
ment of thought; for we notice this influence not 
only in the ideo-j)s} chological view of ethics of 
Martineau and in the theory of self-realisation of 
llie schv>ol of Green, but also in the intuitional 
utilitarianism of Sidgwick who, of all the modeni 
thinkers, came most under the influence of Mill. 
{Summing up bri(‘fly, we may say that the drift of 
speculative; thought in tlie A^ictorian era has been 
against a mechanical conception of nature and in 
favour of spiritualistic idealism. 

The era lias also seen tlu; opening of tin* portah 
of Indian philosophic thought to the Eiiglisli- 
sjieaking world. Tlit* publication of the ‘ {Sacred 
Books of tlu* East,’ Trulnu'r’s ‘ (Oriental Si*ries,' 
and the writings of Max ATiiller have inade 
familiar to English n.'aders some olf the grandest 
speculations of' ancient India; but the task of 
developing Indian philosophic thought on sound 
critical lines rests with the sons of India. There : 
is a tendency in these days, in India, to attach im 1 
undue importance to the physical sciences to the 
exclusion of the mental sciences. It is taking a 
lamentably narrow Aueu’ of education, to coniine it 
merely to subjects which have “ actuality,*’ that is 
subjects which show a clear connection with th^J 
practical needs of the age. Let by all means the 
study of the natural sciences be encouraged, but kl 
at the same time, philosophical, historical and other 
literary studies receive their due share of attention* 
The absence of a proper scientilic method of philoso- 
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phic enquiry has been, no doubt, a serious drawback 
^^hich has stood in the way of progress of Indian 
philosophy ; but with an acquaintance with the 
scientific methods of enquiry \^hich Western 
think(*r.s have developed, there is opini to the Indian 
mind a field for original investigation in philosophy 
of a most promising nature. 

S. S TTIT 1 AX A 1)1 1 K X. 


THE USE OF CAR BOX ATE OF SODA. 


XOTHER produetof ]\radras,to \^hich,it seems 
^4 to us, insuflicient attention has been paid, is 
sodium carbonat(‘ or earbonate of soda. Tlii.s 
' sulistance, known in eomiiHU’ce as soda-asli, 
i.s manufactured in England on an (‘iiormous scale, 
and us(‘d for glass-making, soap-making, bleaching 
and \arioiis other purposes in arts. Fornuu’ly, it 
Mas prepar'd from Barilla or the ashes of s(‘a-plants, 
but now it is wholly prepared from .sea-salt by a 
scries of chemical decomposition. The first and 
older method is termed, from its discovery, th(‘ 
hehlanc proc(‘»s. The second and new(*r iiudhod 
is called the ammonia-soda process. 

The Leblanc process ma}’^ be divided into tMO 
stages, (1) Manufacture of sodium sulphate, or 
sail -cake, from sodium chloride f common-salt) 
calh*d salt-cake process; (2) Manufacture of 
sodium carbonate, or soda-ash, from salt-cake, 
called black-ash process. The latter, being the 
more modern })ro(;ess, is worthy of d(‘scri])tion. It 
Consists in the decomposition of salt by means of 
sulphuric, acidf and is effected in a furnnce called 
the salt-cake furnace. Tt consists of (1) a large 
covered iron pan placed in the centre of the fur- 
nace and heated by a fire placed underneath, and 
(-) two roasters or reverberating furnaces, placed 
nne at each end, and on the hearths of which the 
salt is completely decomposed. The charge of 
half a ton of salt is placed in the iron pan, and the 
I’cqui.site quantity of sulphuric acid allowed to run 
nj)on it. Hydrochloric acid gas is evolved and 
<‘>^capes freely through a flue, with the products of 
Combustion into towers or scrubbers, filled with 
cakes or bricks moistened with a stream of water. 

I be Mhole of the acid vapours are thus condensed, 
*nd the smoke and heated air pass up the chimney. 

I he acid fumes from the salt-cake furnace enter 
y'e toM er, passing u]) this tower it meets M’ith I lie 
dcscei^tjjjjg current of water. The dilute acid thus 
•^•ued runs away by a pipe at the base of the 


tower, whilst the unabsorbed fumes and products 
ot combustion pass down the brick tunnel into the 
second tower in \yhich they ascend and meet an- 
other current of falling water. When the vapours 
reach the top of this tower they are jierfectly free 
from hydrochloric ga.s, and are allowed to pass 
through stone-wan; pipes to the chimney. By 
Act of Parliament the alkali makers are compelled 
to condense' at least 95 cent of the hydrochloric 
*Tcid gas they prt)duce, and no escape of more than 
2 grains of hydrochloidc acid gas ftev cubic foot 
of air is permitted from any chimney. So perfectly 
is this condensation, as a rule, carried out, that the 
escaping gases irequently do not cause a turbidity 
in a solution of silvt'r nitrate, ])roving the absence 
of even a trace of the acid gas. After the mixture 
of salt and acid has been luxated for some time in 
the iron pan and has be(;ome solid, it is i-aked by 
means of doors onto the lu'arths of the furnnce, 
at each side of the de(*om posing pan, w here the 
(lame and heated air of the fire complete the de- 
composition into sodium sulj)hate and hydrochloric 
acid. 

The hydrochloric acid is a most valuable pro- 
duct, being used for the manufacture of bleach- 
ing powder. In tin* Madras Presidenc>% we know of 
no scientific methods for the production andtreat- 
ment of carbonat(‘ soda, though this is a product 
])eculiar to the Presidency, seeing there is no dis- 
trict of it wluTe it is not to be found in 
quantities almo.st astonishing. Take Barilla for 
instance. It is know n in Tamil as Applacamm 
and is obtained from Salicornia, Arabica and 
from Salicornia Indica. The genus Mesembry 
Anthem um is rich in alkaline carbonates and usually 
fre<pients the sea-shore. Dr. Koxburghe was 
of opinion that the two specimens of Salicornia 
and one of Selsola which are extremely abundant 
on the Coromandel coast, might be made to yield 
Barilla sufficient to make soap and glass for the 
whole w’orld. But it i.s doubtful whether the 
manufacture could come into competition with the 
more economical processes for procuring this sub- 
stance from dhobie's earth (carbonate of soda) tracts 
of which are to be found in each and every district 
of this Presidency. 

From dhobie’s or fuller’s earth, after liscivia- 
tion and evaporation, carbonate of soda is produced 
and out of this product, bangles, glass and soap are 
manufactured to soim? extent. Indeed, glass bangles 
are largely made in parts of the Presidency, a w ork- 
man turning out as many as 600 or 700 daily. 8oine 
are of beautifully tinted glass. Jade bangles in 
Y^unnam sell at Rs. 1 25 a pair. Speaking of bangles 
reminds us of a curious custom that prevails in 
Bengal. There a bangle of iron is put on the left 
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haiidoC the Hindu bride by her mother-in-law with 
a benediction that she may be ever blessed with her 
husband and she marks the middle ot* the bride’s fore- 
head with Vermillion. The iron or otlHU’ metal de- 
notes ai/estri or the married state. The Chinese 
make bangles from a clouded or plain vitreous 
substance to imitate jade-stone or chalcedony. 

Soap too is manufactured in this Presidency 
from carbonate of soda, that of the best quality 
being made in Madura. Soap seems to have been 
introduced by the Muhamadans into India, 
though the Hindus have long used alkaline leys, 
obtained from the ashes of plants for many of the 
purposes of soap ; and they have a substitute for 
soap in several kinds of berries. 

P. II. Brookes. 

0 

tTbc World of JBooho. 

THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG IN THE 
JiE PUBLIC OF PLATO hj/ Bernard Bosnwjnet, 

( (^amhridge C^niversitg Presi^, ) 

The lepublic of Plato forms one of those 
‘ Marrowy ’ books which are of equal interest to 
the man of letters, the philosopher, the education- 
ist and the politician. Tiiat the book sIioms the 
greatest breadth of views and the finest perft*ction 
of style, that in it the ancient philosophy?;,reaches 
its highest development and that the ideal state 
therein described furnished the model for the 
political or theological fancies of Cicero, 8t. 
Augustin, Sir Thomas More or Harrington need 
not concern us. It is Plato as an educationist we 
have to deal with. So much of the republic as 
deals with the subject ( i c , part of the 2nd btiok and 
the whole of the third and fourth books) have been 
translated by Mr. Bosanquet. The rendering into 
English is as close as is consistent with the genius 
of the language and the writer does not shirk 
the awkwardness that follows from the rigorous 
standard of faithfulness to the original that he 
has prescribed for himself. The notes are brief 
and are mainly ext getical. The translation is pre- 
ceded by a brief introduction describing Greek 
education in the best days of Greece, education in 
Plato republic and education after Plato’s time. 
The introduction is hdpful in giving the necessary 
historic information to help the reader to under- 
stand the position and importance of Plato as 
an educationist. 

The two things that will strike the most car e- 
less reader of the rep iblic is the stress Plato lays 
on the physical and t!ie mor*al development of the 
youths, What occupies the attention of us uU 


teach. ‘I’H in India, the cultivation of the intellect, 
is relegated altogether to a secondary position, 
'rile conditions of school-boy life in Athens seem 
to have diifered very much from those of the be- 
lauded public school life in England and approach- 
ed more the conditions of school-boy life here in 
India where there is not such a complete divorce 
between school life and home life. Another strik- 
ing thing is the wonderfulness of the results 
flowing from what would strike the modern edu- 
cational expert as the slenderest equipment of 
methodical school learning. Is not there a tendency 
in modern days, in our over-anxiety to educate oiii* 
youths, to leavetoo little to the boys’ owui initiative 
and is Dr. Dulcimer’s famous siibarban establish- 
ment where masters learnt the lessons and the 
boye heard tliein so much of a caricature by Kings- 
ley as we are apt to suppose ? 

Any series of educational books which would 
leave Plato’s Hepuhlic would be on a par with the 
^rudite monograph on Defoe vvliich omitted all 
mention of Bobinson Crusoe and w^e commend the 
scholarlike translation of Dr. Bosanquet to all 
interested in the work of education. 

0 

POPULAB STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY: RO- 
MANCE AND FOLKLORE, No. 9, THE IHG 
I EDA, hg PJ. Pernan Arnold, {PuhJifdietl hn 

David 

This is a popular exposition in a very small 
compass of the principles wdiich ought to hr 
kept in view- in the study of the Rig YtHla and of 
the religious and social ideas of the people amoug.4 
whom it was produced. The author treats first 
of the earliest hymns of the Big Veda, giving 
some account both of their literary form and of 
their substance. Having thus given a gen(TaI sketch 
of the religious w’orship of the Indo- Aryans at 
period, ho compares it with that maintained by 
their nearest kin, the Turanians, at a like time; and 
from this starting point, he traces, to some extent, 
the earlier history of the beliefs and practices embo- 
died in both. Afterw'ards an account is given of a 
few of those myths which abound in the later hymns 
of the Big Veda, but wdiich can seldom be traced 
backw'ards, even so far as the earlier hymns. Those 
who have no time to study the larger treatises on 
Vedic religions and mythology embodying tlie re- 
sults of recent linguistic and historical researcli 
will find in this small volume enough to give them 
some idea of w hat is being done by scholars of th^ 
vvest in the field of Vedic interpretation and criti- 
cism. Tlie bibliography and notes appended to it 
will be found of immense value. 
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IN THE ICE WORLD OE THE HIMALAYA : 
Among the Peaks and Passes of Ladakh, 
Ni’HHA, Hlku AM) I3aj.tjstan. hj Fanntf Bullod ' 
Wod'iniiii^ M. H. A. <S’., F. ]i. G. N., t^r. and 
WiUiani IJuuder W oi'/rnian F. B. 

C. S, {London T. Fisher ILiwin 1900 A 
J)r. and Mrs. VVorkinaii nre indefatigable 
travellers. Eor three years they seem to have 
travelled in the East, bio>eling in the plains of 
Lidia, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, Indo-Cliina and 
Jbirma in the cooler months and climbing in the 
llimalaya.s in the hot weather. The jiivsent book 
is an account of the more interesting ex|>eriences 
ill lS98and 1S99 of journeys into the mountains 
Iron! 8ririagar and Darjeeling. Of these, the 
wanderings of the second year are the most inter- 
sting, as the travellers did not get mucdi off the 
beaten track from Srinagar in 1898, and their 
attempt to explore from Darje(ding was a failure 
owing to dilticulties with coolies and lma<lmen. 

In the summer of the following year the writos 
secured the services of the well-known Alpine giiicte 
^Alalhia Zurbrii»gen, and start(‘d from Srinagar for 
Ikiltistan. After many days’ journey over pas.ses 
ll^,n()() to 14,900 feet high they reached Shigar 
where they exchanged visits w'ilh the Rajah, and 
then went on to Askole, a place known locally as 
the end of the world, apparently becaii.se it is the 
last group of villages on this side of the gre.it Snow 
-Mountains, and is only accessible on tlie Shigar 
side ])y a long rope bridge over llie Braldu river. 
Tlie object ol the jouiuiey w'as the exploration of 
the Biafo Glacier, said to be the largest outside 
the Arctic regions, though on the map the Hispar 
Glacier on Uie reverse slope from the Biafo seems 
as large. Tlio extcml of the Bial'o Glacier may be 
n'ahsed from the fact that our travellers spent 
many day.s iA traversing it and had to form five 
camps in «rder to attain its summit on the Hispar 
Pass, I7,47o ft, above sea-level. Of course, glacier 
travelling is slow, particularly, as often happens 
^^hen it lies among broken masses and hummocks 
of ice interspersed with crevasses making rop- 
ing and the frequent cutting of steps w'ith the 
ice-axe necessary. Dr. and Mrs. Workman seem 
to h ive been rewarded for their toil by the splendid 
scenery of the vast tributary glaciers which join 
the Biafo on each .side, and the rocky and often 
snow-clad jieaks and mountain, masses that separate 
them. At the head of the Biafo is what is called 
the 8novv Lake, a snow field at least twenty five 
square and s<‘emingly with an absolutely un- 
broken sui-fnce. 

rile aiitliors were not the first explorers of the 
"'do, as Sir W. M. Conway had been there before 
.hem, Later in the same journey, however, they 


ascended two virgin peaks to which they gave the 
names of Siegfiedhorn and Mount Bullock Work- 
man. Perhaps the most notable of their exploits, 
however, was the ascent from Shigar of Koser 
Gunge, another unsealed niounlain21 ,000 feet high. 
To accomplish this two camps had to be made, the 
second on a bare stony slope with a night temper- 
ature of 20"^ Eahr. This camp was left for the 
summit on a fairly promising morning, but after 
several thousand feet of the most difficult rock 
clumhing, a snow slope had to be passed in the 
teeth of a storm of wind and snow. The climbers 
persisted and had such satisfaction as is afforded 
by finding tliat their aneroids registered at the 
summit “one a hundred feet under, » the other a 
hundred and fifty feet over, 21,000 ft,” wdth a 
temperature of 10® Fahr. 

The present reviewer’s experience of Alpine 
climbing is unhappily limited to seeing from the 
safetv of a hotel veranda some people coming down 
the Eiger. Ho is not therefore in a position to 
“ place ” Dp. and Mrs. Workman in the ranks of 
Alpinist.s. They inscribe their photograph how- 
ever “ Two Record Climbers,” and it is easy to 
believe that Mrs. Workman is the only lady who 
has attained the immense height of 21,000 ft. 
above sea-level. Whatever importance the book 
may have to mountaineers and scientists, we have 
no hesitation in recommending it to our readers, 
as a thoroughly interesting story of travel, told 
with imaffecled straightforwardness and a good 
deal of quiet humour. It is magnificently illus- 
tr.ifed from photographs taken by the authors 
vi'hich go far to help one to realise the awe- 
inspiring beauty of the snowy wasti^s of the 
Himalaya. 


PALI BUDDHISM H. H, Tilhe M, A. 

0 

This little work has been prepared especially tc 
meet the practical needs of those preparing for 
the Pali examinations of the Calcutta University 
and aims at furnishing a brief, reliable, clear, well- 
arranged, and inexpensive outline of Buddha’s real 
life and teaching. Those who have no access tc 
larger treatises on Buddhism will find in this all 
that they need know in regard to the land of lit 
rise, its "founder, its doctrines and its institutions, 
The author is a great Pali scholar and has drawn 
his mateiials for this volume from the original 
sources. It is well got-iip and priced moderately. 

0 
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ASVAaHOSHA'S DTSCOUKSE ON THE 
AWAKENING OF FAITH IN THE MAIIA- 

YAXA, tramlated bij Teitaro SuzuM. (Jl'he Open 

Court PiMMiiff Coiupanif^ Olilrar/o.) 

Thits small but profound treatise, written about 
the bejijinning of the Christian era by Aevnghosha, 
one of the deepest thinkers among the Buddhist 
patriarchs, is the first attempt at systematising the 
hindamental thoughts of the Mahayana Buddliism 
and is recfjgnised by all Northern schools and sects 
as orthodox and used even to-day in Cliinese transla- 
tions as a text-book for the instruction of Buddhist 
priests. It contains almost all the elements of 
the thought fully developed afterwards by Nagar- 
jiina and other later Mahayiina representatives. 
It was originally written in Sanskrit, hut the origi- 
nal Sanskrit text has never been found, and ue are 
informed by the translator that, as far as India is 
concerned, there is no hope of getting it. It is a 
great pity that such an important Buddhist philo- 
sophical work can be studied only through transla- 
tions, There are two Chinese translations of the hook 
still in existence, one by Paramartha (A. D. 554) 
and the other by Cikshnnanda (A. D. 700). The 
present English translation is made from the second 
Chinese version by Cikshananda, but the first 
version has been carefidly compared with it, and 
wherever disagreements occur between them they 
have been noticed in foot-notes. ]Mr. Teitaro 
Suzuki, a Japanese Buddhist scholar, has done 
immense service to the cause of Buddhism by his 
excellent and remarkably lucid rendering of A<;va- 
ghosha’s monograph into English form. His intro- 
duction, comments, and glossary are highly valu- 
able. 

The chief feature in the doctrine of A<;va- 
ghosha which forms the gist of this book is 
the conception of Suchness. (Bhutatathata). 
Suchness, according to A(jvaghosha, is the forma- 
tive principle which lies at the root of cosmic 
existence and order ; it is the sum-total of all those 
factors which shape the universe and determine the 
destiny of*its creatures. It is the soul of all the sen- 
tient beings (Sarvasattva) and of all things in the 
world, phenomenal and super-phenomenal. The con- 
ception of suchness assumes other names, namely, 
the Womb of the Tathagata (Tathagatha-Garbha.) 
when considered from its embracing all possible 
merits, and the All-Conserving Mind (Alayavijnana), 
W’hen viewed as the principle of evolution. Such ness 
is the absolute principle which constitutes the 
ultimate foundation of existence and in which 
all forms of individuations are merged. It is 
nothing but intelligence pure, perfect, and free from 
all possible evil. It is at once Sunya and Ai^unya. It 
is Sunya because it transcends all forms of separa- 


tion and individuation ; it is A^unya, because all 
possible things emanate from it. Suchness becomes 
in its relative or transitory aspect, tlirough the 
Jaw of causation, the material world of concrete 
objects, the realm of birth and death, (Samsura). 

How suchiiess tliough pure in its essence, 
is yet subject to defilement or conditionality, 
and manifests itself in the manifold forms of tran- 
sitory existence implicated with sorrow and pain 
is a mystery which can he comprehended only by 
a fully enlighteued mind or Buddiia. To the sen- 
tient subjects the world consists of a number of 
isolated objects and beings and their fundamental 
identity is totally lostsiglitof. The nature of subject- 
ivity is sense-perception ; and in sense the particular 
tilings ari" represented in the particularity only, 
not in their suchness as momentarily materialised 
universals. We must overcome subjectivity, the 
result of Avid} a or ignorance, in order to discover 
suchness, and when sncliness is recognised, it is at 
once understood to constitute the essence and on]\ 
tftie reality of things. By the annihilation of the 
wrong affirmations and false judgments that gene- 
rate the diialistic world-conception, we reach the 
highest and unconditioned reality. All things, 
simply on account of our confused subjectivilv. 
appear under tlie forms of individuation. If \^e 
could overeoine our confused subjectivity, the 
signs of individuation would disappear, and there 
would be no trace of a world of individual and 
isolated objects. All modes of relative existeiic(‘, 
our phenomenal world as a whole, are created 
simply by the particuhirisniion of the confused 
mind. If we become dissociated with the latter, 
then all modes of relative existence vanish 
away by themselves ; while the soul alone, in 
its truth and such ness, is seen to pervade the 
universe. When we completely fii;e ourselves 
from subjectivity and realise the essence of 
siichness and the oneness of existence, we for ever 
destroy the seeds of birth and death and attain to 
Nirvana. 

Such in brief is the doctrine of suchness deve- 
loped by A^vaghosha in this treatise. It is an ex- 
treme form of idealism for which it is easy to find 
parallels in the speculative philosophy of the AVest 
as well as of the East. We trust that the present 
publication will contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the fundamental doctrines of Mahayana 
Buddhism about which all sorts of absurd and 
erroneous conceptions are prevalent among some 
orientalists and secure for this ancient system oj 
thought its rightful place among the philosophical 
systems of the world. 
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KXciLTlKK WlTillX UPON EVKHYTU1N(}: 

[J/oulstOil and Price 2/Q). 

In his Convocation address delivereci some years 
the late iSir T. Madhava Jiow exhorted his 
audiencje to know something ot everything and 
everything oh* sometliing. The young graduates 
fVesh from college were then inclined to set 
down the advice as of the usual Todd's Student's - 
Manual ty[)e. Vet experience will tell any one 
that the advice \^asas statesmanlike as it was simple. 
The struggle for existence has become so keen 
that success in the ra(;e of life can be looked for 
only by those \\ho by training and apprcuiticeship 
have mastered the dcdails of the line they have 
chosen for purpost^s of bread-winning. The cry 
for technical education now being heard from 
all sides is simply another phase of the (question, 
and it may be taken for granted that, unless a 
man is determined to go to the wall, he will per- 
force know everything of something. 

There is no guarantee, however, that a man will 
know soimithing of everything. Yet the imporr- 
iince of such knowledge cannot be over-estimated, 
liifii will })e intolerable if one can only talk shop 
and cannot genially take part in the thousand 
iind one little topics that go to make society and 
conversalion agreeable. Further, there can be no 
great t‘r annoyance than to have to call in an expert 
when your lamp smokes or you are suffering from 
headache when you have stayed long in a crowded 
niceling. There is no small pleasure in solving life’s 
little; dilliculties ouraehes and all aids to this end are 
therefore extremely welcome. Tin; mass of infor- 
mation of this kind contained in the four hundred 
and odd pages of “ Enquire AVithin Upon Every- 
thing is truly [)n)digious ; and covering, as it does, 
every department of knowledge that has a bearing 
oil the necesifities of domestic life, it is no wonder 
that the iKiok has run through ninety-seven edi- 
tions. Xo more testimony of the usefulness of ihe 
hook is required than the sale up to date of theeiior- 
aious number of one million two hundred and ninety 
one thousand copies. We would say that no 
one who could afford Ks. 2 should be without a 
^'‘py no parent should lose time in placing 
the book into the hands of his children. 

Uie Kaifnatha Siwtac/utr begins its new’ year with 
ronsidrtrable improvements. The January and 
iebruary numbers are brought up in one volume 
loid the size has been made more handy. AVe trust 
Sinha, the energetic editor, will keep the journ- 
al in its present level. 


JSookd 'KecetY’eC». 


Hlackie and Son J/ro.— 

A New Setiuel to Euclid in three narth by 
W. J Dilworth, M. A., T, t*. 13. 

A Brief Survey of British History by G. T. 
Warner, M. A. 

A School History of English Literature by Eliza- 
beth Lee. (2 vols.) 

The Balnieihton Readers 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4ih, 5th, 
and 6th Books. ... 

Spetuincns of English Pro.se from Malory to 
Carlyle selected by Bertha M. Skeat Ph. d. 
Palmerston Jleaders, Primer 1. 

Introduction to Shakespeare by Edward Dowden. 
Pa.''sages from Modern Authors for Clas.N Reading 
by John Downie M. A. ... 

Palmerston Sight and Sound Primers for Infants 
1 and II. 

Grant Ricuahos, Lonjxin.— - 

Rectorial Addrc.sses deliveied before the irni\er* 
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Stoddait Walker ... 

GEOIKilJ .Vl.EKN.— 

'riioughts from Ruskiii, clio>en by Henry Altwell. 

SW'AN SONXENSCHKIN & CO., LTD.— 

l^robleins in Education by W. H. Winch ».A., ... 

MacMii.lan ic Co. - 

The Origins and Destinies of Imperial Biitain 
by J. A. Cramb, M.A. 

Srinivasa Varadaoiiari it Co.— 

The Tiagedy of Juliius Cu'.sar by Mark Hunter 
with an Intixxluction by F. W. Kellett 
Othello, the Moor of Venice, edited by Michael 
MacMillan with an Introduction by F. W. 
Kellett 
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Buddha and BuddhiMii by Arthur Lillie, M. A, ... 

Adam and Charles Black, Jaindon.-- 

On Sanitary and other matters by George S. Keith, 

M D. ; EL 1) ; F.UC. ; R.K. ... 

The Clarendon ]»rk.ss.- 

Thc Oxford Book of English A^’erse 1250 — 1900 
chosen an«l edited by A. T. Quiller Couch, 
Crown 8 VO. top edge gilt ... ... ... 7/6 

OURHANT Anderson and Fekrier.— 

Great Books a.s IJfe Teachers ; Studies of char- 
acter, real and ideal, hy N. I). Hillis. 

China’s only Hope : An appeal by her greatest 
Viceroy Ching Chill Tung ... 

Tun Indian Prks.s, Allahabad. — 

Quatrains by Prof. J. G. Jennings 

Georde Newnks Ltd.— 

Celebrities of the Army 

Bl.ackwood and Sons, London 

The Calender of Empire, by Jan, Malcolm M. P,... 
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topics from ipeiiofticals. 

THE HELPING HANd'^iTeAST LONDON- 
Th« Bast London of to-day is not tlie Kasst 
London of twenty years aj^o, identified with so 
much of degeneracy, so much of horril>le struggle 
for existence, so much of foul slums and pigsty. 
On the other hand, it is a city of (juiet industry 
with long lines of clean streets and clean houses. 
Some of the greatest forces in the direction of phi- 
lanthropic altruism and true charity, of modern 
times, which are spreading and taking root in that 
city have arrested all iniquity, and civilized 
the people to a perceptible degree. Such is the 
conviction with which one rises from a per- 
usal of an excellent article in the February 
number of the Centarjf Illustrated Macjaziue from 
the pen of Sir AV'alter Besant. The work of the 
clergy, supplenuuited in many ways by the Board 
school, has made the children of to-day in every 
respect better than tluKse of twenty years ago. 
Besides, there are clubs which are simply in- 
valuable, because they do a great deal for the 
moral advancement of the young people. As for 
arrangements for the sick we doubt whether any 
city has so many hospitals, in proportion to its 
population, as London. Among the organisations 
must not be forgotten the fraternities for mutual 
assistance called the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, and 
the Hearts of Oak, For tluj w omen, a very lai'ge 
society is that called the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Befriending Young Servants. Last but none 
the less important, is the Settlement, the root idea 
of w’hich is the teaching and the cultivation of 
what w'e may call the life of culture among the 
working classes. And by far the most effective ma- 
chinery among the low'est people is the Salvation 
Army and Mr. Besant testifies, in the strongest 
terms, to his belief in the efficacy of its work. The 
following excerpt may be taken as a sample of the 
strain in which he writes; — 

To receive the discharged pl•i^onel•s, to find them (*in- 
ployiiient, to train lads to steady work, to give back lothc 
soil the wastrels who were devouiiug ami spoiling honc.st 
men’s goods in the cities, to restore to a man his pride 
and his self-respect, to redeem him from hi.-^ degradation 
and from the prison ftain, which is as fatal as the jail- 
fever of old, to give him back liis manhood, to fiU hirn 
with new hopes and a new purpose — all this is surely a 
great and noble work. 

HALF A CeTtU^S PROGRESS. 

'Jhe Canadian Magazine for .fanuary contains 
the first of a series of articles on the above subject 
from the pen ot Mr. John Eeado, F. If. S. In this 
papei') the writer describes in an instructive manner 
the revolution that has come to pass in the various 
religious i|^ovettents and institutions of the world 


during the last fifty years. It is noteworthy lliat 
the period under review l^egau and ended witli a 
World’s Fair. The inauginal world-gulhering 
of 1851 by England marked the starting 
point of the past half century ; and it 
has fallen to France to follow England's example, 
to give the closing exhibition of the century winch 
drew' multitud(;s to Paris during the last year. But, 
it would be seen, that the promise of the first 
World's Fair, had hue meagre fulfilment. “From the 
sumiiier of 1853, wars and rumours of wars have 
not ceased to harass the earth." What a sad coiu- 
meritary on tlie “kindly yearnings of 1851'' -that 
a gathering of tlie nations “ so apparently inspired 
by good will and the love of peace was so quickly 
followed by a desolating war However, the pro- 
blem of tluj unity of Christendom need n(>t he 
given up in despair. As wo examine the niovenients 
of e\ery imaginable origin and aim, w ilh closer eyes, 
we find that there is a tendtuicy toward “l^iiion, 
amalgamation and co-operation.'’ Among the iu()>t 
A-markable movements for the iiiiily of Chris- 
tendom w liich is a prominent feature of the last 
half-century was the Vatican Council convened 
by the late Pontiff, Pius the Xinlh, in 1867 which 
gave the signal for a movement, which left no part 
of the Christian world unaffected. What arekno\u\ 
as the Lambeth Conference or Pan-Anglican ^Miod, 
the Fan Fresliytm’ian Alliance, or more ])n)perlv, 
the Alliance of Reformed Cliurches, the World's 
Christian Temperance Union, the Epw’orth League, 
the Church Army and several others of general or 
sjiecial, religious or moial aims have dom* 
much t») bring members of all Christian comiiuiui- 
lies into co-operation. But these, perhaps, sink 
into insignificance when compared wilh that 
wonderful organisation, the Salvation Army, whose 
efforts have taken many forms ; \\hile it is im- 
possible to enumerate other specialities of 
Christian work mentioned by the writer. The 
deliberations of the Parliament of lleligions 
held at Chicago in 1863 composed of “Je\'S 
Turks, Infidels and Heretics'*’ to whom wert) 
added representatives of Buddhistn, Shintoism, 
Coiifuscianism ; of the Brahmo 8amaj, of 
Moslems ari(lTlieoso])hist8 of the New World, marked 
the culmination of the unitary tendency ot oi'i' 
lime. Tliese manifestations of the desire to draw 
closer the bonds of amity and general intercourse 
give us a, true test of the point of development at 
w hich mankind has arrived and, wTiatever they ma) 
imply for tlio years to come, “they all bear w itne^s 
to that prevalmit note of our age whitdi no 
rian can ignore”, namely, the aspiration attei* ft 
reign of universal peace. 

0 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE ARMY- 

the U)dt(id iSerrice Mtiyaziae for Felinmry con- 
t iins iHUcli matter of interest to military readers. 
The above is tlie title of an imporlaiit article by 
CS.iptaiii A. K. iSiessor whose knowledge of his 
siibiect seems thorough. He points out in a business- 
idvo inanner the conditions, governiiig the appoint- 
luent of members of the Universities to commis- 
bions in the army, which have undergone considera- 
ble alterations during the past half-century. In the 
early sixties, graduates were gazetted direct to their 
regiments on obtaining degrees; when the supply 
bt°mn to outgrow' the demand, the commissions avai- 
lable were awarded on the results of competition 
among the candidates at the examination for 
admis>ion to Sandhurst and the successful candi- 
dates entered the itoyal iMilitary College and 
went through the same course thm’e as the ordinary 
cadets. This system was abolished at the end of 
llie last decade when it was considered no longer 
desirable that Uiiivei-vsity candidates should pa^s 
through Sandhurst, a decision which the increasing 
demands upon the accommodation at the Itoyal 
Military College made, perhaps, inevitable, lint 
the latest strings of conditions to be fullilled present 
“a problem extremely puzzling to many a candi- 
date and entails much further empiiry, expense and 
dillicully". In the lirst place, the University candi- 
date has to satisfy the doctors at medical inspec- 
tion and candidates cannot he medically in- 
spected until after they have successfully compe- 
ted for one of the vacancies at tlic “liti^rary 
examinations which is nothing more or less than 
t lie Sandhurst Entrance Examination, ivhich takes 
place every June and Novmnber. Some slight 
knowledge of mathematics is necessary, but 
practically any subject can be taken up that 
boys are taught at school or college. This ex- 
amniaiioii is competitive. Formerly, instruction in 
drill and military subjects was given at Sandhurst. 
Xow the “W^ar Oftice disclaims all responsibility 
lor imparting instruction in these matters,’’ leaving 
the candidates to learn them for tliem.sehes by 
“ pri\ ate coaches or by the aid “of crammers I 
The University candidate before he can reach his 
Commission hastofultil the following conditions: * 

(1) ile must reaiTle at a LTiivcrsity, (2J H(? must pass 
Muileidtions. (3) He must then become ** u succos.srul 
caiidid.tte "at the competitive “ literary examinaiion.” (4) 
Ho sdtisj y the (b^ctors at medical inspection. (5) He 
pass the *• military examiimtion." (6) He mu>t be 
ai>poiiiiod to a commission in the miJiiia or volunteers. (7) 
Ho must obtain a Pioliciency certilicate. * * ♦ ♦ 

Hn.ioubtedly the prebout s_vstem leaves miu’li to be 
desired. A single year at Oxford or Cambiidge cannot 
bald to constitute a University education. The candi« 
do qot got their cogiwissions until after two or 


three years later than their coutemporaiies at bcliool 
w’lio have entcied tlie Army through Saudliuibt, wlicie- 
hy their prospects of rising in their profession arc very 
.SOI iou.sly coniprom ised . 

After sonio excellent common-sense rellexiori.s 
{yul sound reasoning that would lose intmvst by 
coinpres.sion for the purpo.ses of a summary here, 
tln‘ writer suggests the following solution whicli 
involves somew hat drastic changes, llriefly it is 
this : — 

Ijct the first four conditions Conumerated abo\e) .•‘tnnd 
and tlio proiicduic lemaili as it is at piesent, up to the 
completion of the com[>etitive literal y examination or 
rather of the medical inspection. 

After that wipe out the remaining conditions, 
and instead 

Cl) (tczcttcthc '■.ncccssfnl camlitatc at once to a jirnba- 
tionary commission. (2) Let liim remain at the University 
and take up the subjects ot the military c.xainiiiation as 
part of his examination for a degree (3) rosljioiic all 
e.ompulsory leaiiiing of ihill until the probationer lias 
joined ids regiment. 

UNCLE SAM AS A BUSINESSMAN. 

In the coursi* of ii very iiistriictivo article on 
“ Uncle 8am as a Businessman '* published in the 
February number of The j\Ir. Richard 

J. Hinton thus refers to the great service rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in the United 
States : — 

It costs annually about .s4, 000,000, yet the weather 
Imreau alone pays this back ihiee limes o\er to the peo- 
ple in diicct snniee l'ioi)s aie .saved. Shipping is , 
protected. Life in a Inmdied ways is made moic 
endurable, lis wai nings and data glow daily in value. 
.Stop ami lldnk for a i)iief si»aee of tlie gain iJiat is made 
in piddic health hy the constant \igilance exeieised 
tluough the buieaii of animal industiy alone. Its in.spec- 
tion of food, and the consequent improvement in health, 
has long since paid back, it such sen ice can be reckoned 
in cash alone, every dollar that the de])avtment of agiicu- 
Ituie ha.s cost the nation. One lot of impoited apple 
seeds, with the instraclion given the orchaidist, lias 
added nearly a score of millions in value to the 
annual fiuit crop of the laml. 'I'he iinpoitation of au 
insect by the entomological division saved the citrus 
fruit trees of Ualifoinia and Floiida and pioteeted 
thereby ten millions of commei cial values per annum. 
Tlie pomologist and botanist aie eonstaritly helping the 
increase of new food prodiiid.s. The grasses and soils are 
being so studied tliafc hopeful in(;r(;ase in all land and 
crop values is every wheie apparent. It will be impossible 
to give anything like a fair levieiv of this once deiided 
sei vice in the dwindling space at command, but this 
reference to “ Uncle .Sam ” as a promoter of agiioultme 
w’ould be marred even in its nariow proportion.s, weie it 
to pass the growing fore.st development, the iinpoitant 
inigation investigation, or the iinc«'aslng woik of tho 
experiment .stations and the depaitment'.^ fiicndly and 
helpful supeivi.sion theiefd'. One of the greatest factors 
is fAJUud in the division of chemistry, wheie, under the 
present able chief, the valuable sorglium and beet-sugar 

interests have been so largely developed. The bureau of 
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htalistics, with its 400.000 crop rcpoj ter.s, mostly volunteers, 
is a power for indu.strial pioinotioii in many ways. 
Takiii}^ them all in all, theic is no more n.sefiil or 
able coips of helper', in “Uncle kSam's’' great iiulus- 
trial, technical, aili.san, and clerical army of 200.000 
than the etticient, though poorly paid, division cliiefs 
and their immediate ludpers in this one depaitment. 
It represents most clearly the lines of practical and 
associative amclioiation and indu.stiial co-operation which 
free government, in this age of economic inter-dei»en- 
dence, when men arc even sometimes disposed to set the 
.security of the bread basket above the maintenance of 
political liberty or civic freedom, is, despite of adverse 
policies and theories, constantly tending to piodiice. 

o 

BRITISH CAPITAL IN RUSSIAN INDUSTRIES- 

I’liere are several in India who hold that the pro- 
blem ot‘ the industrial develojnnent of this country 
is beset with the greatest dilKculty by reason ot‘ 
the long start which industries in other countries 
have had. That foreign com petition has a tendency 
to crush out of the market the products of infant 
Indian industries maybe admitted, but the situa- 
tion does not .seem hopeless, if the problem is 
attacked in the right fashion. What this method 
should he will appear from the follow ing passage 
from an article on “ British capital in Itussian 
Industrie.s” which i\Ir. Homerset Lister, si. i. v. e. 
has contributed to the February number of the 
Cha7iihers*s Jonnud, He says : — 

If we enquire into the inception and growlli ot manu- 
facturing iiidu.stric.s in Kussia we shall lind thafc the un- 
derlying cau.ses were of an inverse character to tliose which 
contributed to the development of our industries. An 
Iiistorical comparison of Rus^ia^s cotton indu.stry by far 
the most important— with that of J./aiicashire will .serve 
to illustrate Ihi.s point. Dating from tlie inventions of 
AiEwright, Crompton, and Hargreaves, in the later Jialf 
of the eighteenth century, our modern cotton-machinery 
is the product of a slow evolutionaiy proces-s of imjjiove- 
ment based on practical experience, gradually reach- 
ing its present state of perfection, and enabling 
Lancashire to become the chief source of the woild's 
supply of cotton goods The institution of technical 
.schools in Lancashire for the scientific .study of the 
various processes of this and kindred manufactures has 
been the re.sult and not the cause of tlii- perfection. On 
the other hand, it may be said that Russia owes her 
industrial progress to the cxi.^tence of her fine technical 
schools, based on the German model, which, year by year, 
have turned out highly-trained men, whose pio.spect of 
success neccs.saiily lay in the development of their home 
industries. It was on these men that the peasant-mer- 
chants of Moscow —in many cases enoiniou.'»ly \vc;dthy, 
but, lacking the education ncce.s.sary for self-guidance — 
relied for tlieir investigation of the manufactures of Wes- 
tern Euriqie, the importance of which was continually 
demonstrated by the increasing yearly importations of 
manufactured goods. The cotton industry of Laticashiie 
received tlieir particular attention. A constant stream of 
engineers visited the mills and workshops of this country 
annually; and their curef iil and exhaustive training euableit 
them tu readily assimilate the results of their imesti- 


gations. Their return was followed by a demand for cotton 
machinery, which was eagerly welcomed bvliritish coin, 
inercial houses in Moscow, through whose agency our 
machinery mamiracturers weie introduced to a rapidly- 
iiicieasing and profitable market, 

lifany diHicultich had to be overcome before thi.s new 
indu.stiy was .‘iucces.sfully established, as skilled labour 
was actually lum-cxistent ; with the lesult that scoies of 
capable English mechanics found leinunerative employ- 
ment in the creetion of machinery and the instruction 
and supervision of the native workmen. Russia, then, ha.s 
been able to adapt a perfected method of piodiiction for 
the supply of her needs. For this method she is entiiely 
indebted to Fjancashiic sources ; and so important has 
her industiy become that it now ranks second only to 
that of England. 

To put the matter briefly, the inairi lesson.s which 
India miglit take from tln^ methocl.s adopted for 
the development of the cotton industry in 
Kussia are : — 

(1) establish technical schools which shall turn 

out ‘ highly trained tmud 

(2) import “capable mechanic.s from abroad 
^ and employ them to erect your miicTiiuery 

and iasli'ttd and the \^orkiiieii. 

"J'lie.se are the first steps in any scdieme for tlie 
indu.strial development of India, if we are to 
succeed. 

METHODS OF ARFTEACHINQ- 

In llu‘ eourc «>f an aitlclc in the AH JounnU for 
January, Mr, Walter Crane ob.sci vivs; - 

Natuially in a time when scepticism is so profound a;- 
to reach the temerity of asking sut:h a (piestion as “ what 
is ai t there need be no peiccpiible shock when to.i- 
oiling. As important witnesses in the great case of t'^ie 
position of art in general education, or vommerriat tnU- 
re.'tfs, \\ thx twpatinnon of tlh‘ hunnin mind and the pirn- 
sore of life, mctli(»ds of art-te, aching have to be put in the 
box. What do tliey say I 

Well, have we not the good old (so-called) academic 
method always with us. The study of the antique by 
moans of shaded drawings stumpc«l or stippled ‘ up to 
the nines” -if not further leading on to equally ela- 
borate life-'^tudics, which somehow aie expected to roll op 
the impressions of eight, ten, or more sittings into one 
entirety and wonderfully it is done, too, sometimes. 

Are we not led to the.se tiiumphs through the tiresome 
deliles of “fieehand” and “ shaded drawing *’ from the 
ca.st, perhaps accompanied by cheerful “ model-drawinv. ’ 
perspective puzzles, and anatomical dissections, anJ 
drawings from the antique, which seem to anticipate the 
Rontgen rays ? 

“ Tlie proper study of mankind is man, ” but according 
to the academic system it is practically the o/tlt/ study-^- 
study of the human frotneand form isolated from eim)' 
thing else. 

No doubt such isolation, theoretically at least, concen- 
trates the attention upon the most difficult and subtle of 
all living organisms, but the practical question is, do these 
elaberate and more or less artificial studies really gi'® 
the students a true grasp of form and construction ? a*'® 
they not too much practically taken as still-life studiO'* 
and approached rather in the imitative spirit ? 
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again, such studies are set and pursued latber with the 
view to equipping the student with the neoessai y know- 
ledge of a figure painter. They are intended to piepaie 
him for painting anything or evei y thing, and generally, 
now, but something cla.ssical that can be com* 

piehei'.ded or classified as “ an easel picture, ” tliat is to 
say, a work of art not neccs.'saiily lelated to anytliing else. 
Itih soinctliing to be exhibited (while fic.sb)in theoi^en 
niarket with otheis of a like (or dislike) natiue,and if pos- 
sible, to be purchased and liiing in a gallcr, or in tlic 
nioie or less darkness of the piivate dwelling “ to give 
light unto them tliat are in the house. 

Woiks of sculpture — or model iintj as she is geneially 
practised may not faie any better, privately, in the eiul 
when one jemembers tlie bust placed Imck to the windows 
or the luaible statue foic.ed to an unnatuial whileness by 
purple-velvet hangings, but ceitainly the metliods of te- 
aeliing seem more in leiation to the results. 

'I'o begin wiilr a seulptor’.s or modellers figure-nnle.«.s a 
(leeoialive group or an arebiteetural oi iiauient-is i.solated 
and has no baekgiouiid, and it is undoubtedly a seveie test 
of skill to model a figiiie in clay in tlio loimd from the life. 

(Some are of the opinion tliat its moie diflicult to modtd 
peifectly aba.sso-relevo.but theie is no and to the woik in 
theiound, lam really inclined to think thafeivT .v/wee the 
Itiihnti Tie nai Sana nee tha Scttlpior's and modeller'.^ O't in / 
a\m^ have dominated methods of nrtdeaehing ifeneraUif, and 
have had chief shaie in establi.sliing what 1 liave teimcd 
the Academic method, which seems mainly nddicsscd to 
the imitation of snli<l bodies in full lelief and piojection 
of light and shade, which method indeed entirely levoised 
the whole feeling and aim of ancient and mediaeval ait. 

In architectuic, or the classical and Academic method, 
the Yourg student is put through the five oideis.andis 
exi)fccted to mastei fheir .subtle propoitions bcfoie he 
ran appreciate their artistic value, and with but aicmote 
chance of making such knowledge of piactical \alue in a 
countiy and climate to which .such architectuial features 
aic unsuitable. 

Dnr methods of ai t-teaclung ha\c sailed along in this 
stately way from time immcmoiial. Do not Builington 
Hou.se and »South Kensington stand wheie tliey di<l ! 
Atallcients ft new spirit is abioad, since the arts and 
liandicrafts of design have asserted tliernselves. 

Methods of ait-teaehing in relation to these must at 
any rate be d.jfinitc enough. Each ciaft ])rcsenfs its 
own conditions, and they imnst be signed, sealed, and 
delivered af the gate, bcfoie any triumph or festival is 
rrlehraied within. 

Such conditions can be at least comprehended and demon- 
strated ; materials can bo practised with and understood, 
Hiirl even if invention in design can never be taught, on the 
tiegative side theie are coitain guides and fingei posts 
duit may at lea.st prevent lapses of tnste and loss of time. 

Tlio designer may teacli what diffeient means aie at 
Ids disposal for the expresMon of line and foiin, ! for 
die colour and beauty of natuie, recreated in the tian- 
•‘^bicent glass or precious, enamel or speaking throng b 
dio graphic printed line of colour of the wood-bloek- 
^Inquent in a thousand ways by means of following the 
laws of certain materials in as many ditfeient aits. 

\Vliat are the qualities of a designer in such arts! 
Quickness of invention and hand-power of diiected defini- 
don of foim. The ex| ressive u.'^e of film lines, sensitive 
^I'Preciation of the value of silhouetted foini and the 
and effect of colours one upon another, peiccpl if n 

life and mo^en^cnt knowledge of tlie giovvlli of stiuc* 
of plants, sense of the relation of the human form to 
spaces, and power over its abstract treatment. 


as well as over the foim.s of tlie fowls of the aii and 
beast.s of the field. This is a glimpse of the ^i.sla of the 
possibilities of leaching metliods opened up by the art.s 
of design, and in so fat >i.s tho.se arts are undci stood and 
piacti.'-ed an<l sought after, as impoitant and neccssaiy to 
tlie completion ol a liaiinonioiis and lefined life, nay, I 
would say human life, as well a.s the intimate recoid and 
expiossion of national life, so will our methods of ait 
iiisti action have to adapt tliernselves to meet tiiose now 
<»ld demand.-', 

RUSSIAN POLICy'^MANCHURIA. 

In view of the pieseiit siltialion in tlie Far 
East and tlj(‘ jieaoe negotiations which have not 
advanced to any satisfactory stage, it may be of 
interest to draw the attention of tlie readers to tlie 
doings of Jtiissia in Manchuria. A writer in the 
Jieriiir of the Wfele (‘Xplains tin* situation in the 
coijise of a vi*i V lucid articli* and the following is 
an exit act from tin* same : - 

It mu.st he remembeied that, allliongh the Piess in 
general lias adopted a tone tliat would lead most people 
to supj)o.se the Maiiehiuian piovinees lo have been already 
annexed by Hiussia, no lorinal annexation lias actually 
taken place. On the eontiaiy, Ilussian diplomatists 
Would have us believe that Manchuiia is still an integral 
pait/ of the Chine.se Enipiie, and will continue to remain so. 
'J'hcy wish to convey liie impie.ssion that the sole objective 
of Hu.s.sia in Nortliern China is the maintenance of her 
iee-fiee ])ort, and the protection of the railway system 
wliieh connects it with other parts of the Muscovite 
dominions. Of course all this is meic bluff, ^innehuria 
biistles with t'ossacks under pi ctence of guaiding the 
railway to Poit Aithur, and the impoitation of ten milli- 
ons of Russians to settle in the country does not in the 
least beai out the diploinalie asseitions by wbiih we arc 
supposed to have been liood winked. 

in fact, the whole thing was given away by the publi- 
cation, in a telegram fiotii T.i Hung Chang, of the nine 
condiiioiiH of peace lecontly pre.sciited by the Ru.'ssian 
rejne.sentatives in Mancluiria to the Taitar genera] at 
Shenking. Afterpeiusiiigthe.se conditions tlien* is no 
mistake about Russia’s iiitentioiis. They aic statc<l plainly 
enough; ihougli they include certain hypocritical clauses 
whicli aie obvion.sly designed, in tlie fiist place, to save 
the face of China, and scrondly to avoid giving any of 
the foieigu govei nnients diiect jirovocatiou tointeileie. 
'J heie is also an undei taking on the part of Russia which 
sounds ominous at the tiist hcaiing, but of which the 
hollowness is revealed upon closer examination. 'J’hese 
are tlie terms, Ru.s.siH is to coiUiol both the Government 
and the military alfaiis of Manchniia; all foitifical ions 
are to be destroyed by the Chinese, and arms and muni- 
tions of war handed over to the Hu.s.sian authorities, Ibeir 
inamifaclure being foi bidden in fulure ; and legular Chi- 
iie-e troops are to be prohibited from entering Munehui in, 
although Chinn is to give aderpiate piotection lo the 
Ru.ssmii lailways. 'J'hc vvliole Manchuria i.s to be lestoied 
to China, the Cliinese Government being maintained in 
the three provinces. And Hnally, Rn.s.sia binds her.self to 
support China in case of war. 

In other woids, Russia has boldly announced her in- 
tention of assuming a protectorate over the enormous 
territories of Maneliuiia, which stretch from llie Liao- 
tung Peninsula to the Amur River on the borders of 
Siberia, The declaration that Manchuria will be restored 
to China apd to Chinese Government is, of course, a mere 
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empty fonnalifcy. It U an in^enion.s roup intonfled to 
disarm the otiier intore'.tcd Powers. Enirland or Germany 
cannot very wt'll say to Russia. “ It is all nonsense about 
your le-'toration of Manchuria to the CUiinose ; ^^ou have 
really annexed the counti y, and we insist ui)'*n havinp: 

a slice of territory to V)alance our position.” There is no 
formal annexation n{ the Manchuiian pro\inces, though 
it does nor rcquiie the eye of diplomacy to ptMceive that 
Rns.sia is rpiietly swaliowinjj: up and Riis.^ianisin^ the 
country, whic’h she intends to place in such a relation- 
ship to her.self that formal possession niav be taken of it 
at any convenient moment Those are the methods of 
Russian diplomacy. Thev ditf^r widely from our own 
system of strai^^htforwanl, eentleinanly bhindejinu;; but 
they never appear to fail in their object — which i.s. after 
all the chief aim of <li[)l(»macy. 

It will he nru^ed, however, that the ninth danse, which 
asserts Russia’s ohliu;ation to support China in the event 
of war, looks more like business Here is, apparently, a 
real challenge flun*' down before the other Western Pow- 
ers who claim to be e<pially inteiested with Russia in the 
development of the Far East, 'fho An^lo-Gerrnan a}»:ree- 
mont seems to be leejarded by Russia with conten)ptuo>is 
indiffei'ence. If China chooses to declare war afrainst ns, 
or we should find it neccssarv, in carryintc out the objects 
of our nudei’standinj? with Germany, to make war upon 
her, Russia i.s ready to pled<?c herself to support the 
Chinese It all sounds verv reekle«s and defianl. Rut we 
have only to dive beneath the surface to discover the 
innocuousness and hallow pretence (as far as Russia’s 
attitude towards Chinn is c.oncerned) of the whole 
scheme. This militant proposal on the ])art of Russia is 
not a menace to Europe ; it is simply a. revelation of 
Russia’s paramount influence at the Clnneso couit Russia 
can well afford to ffuarantee ('hina her support \n the 
event of war, when the makinfror prevention of hostilities 
by the latter is dependant upon tli * advice of the former 
Power. That is all the rneanino- th.it need he attached 
to a. clause which is not really of the sliditost sieuifi- 
cance. It is simply a diplomatic jiietonci* of identifyinu 
the interests of China and Russia in the Far East. The 
Chine.'sc will he no more deceived by it than the <:^ov(*rn- 
meiits of other Powers. Russia knims the almost inde- 
cent cleverne.ss of the Chinese statesman far too well 
1,0 expect to blind tlie Central Government to the truth. 
'I'he laujj^uao;'* has been simply arraii”ed to enable the 
Chinese to keep up the necessary amount of pretence; 
and allhou'zh the pro]iosals may he re^.irdod with dis- 
favour now, when their acceiitance is ultimately enforced 
China will lose, thanks to Russian delicacy and the 
unlimited capacity of Mandarin lyin^none of her dignity 
for time-honoured conceit. 

A great outcry is made on all these occasions by those 
who have commercial interests at stake in the Far East. 
It is urged that the Rriti.sh Government should make a 
deflnite stand and clearly notify the Foreign Oflice at 
St. Petersburg that we cannot permit Russia to acquire 
territory in Northern China. These interested men of 
busine.ss altogether overlook the fact that the Rriti-h 
Empire has other and greater trade interests be.sides 
those which happen t.o concern themselves. Our tiade 
in China is certainly paramount, but it is a 
small item in comparison with the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom with other countries. 
Wo cannot afford to quarrel with Russia about the 
occupation of territory in Northern China, as long as onr 
Indian Empire is not menaced thereby The purely trade 
question must go overboard. It is too in.significant by 
comparison with the upheaval of cornmercial interests 


which would result from a war with Rii.esia, The Briti.sh 
Government has been lax enough in the conduct of (,ur 
policy in China, but, thank goo(lnc*>s, it hii.s had tuioiigh 
commonsen.''e not. to quarrel with Russia on accoiii;! 
of her design on the JVIaiudmiian provinces. When the 
Russians profiose to annex Tibet, or the Fiench threaten 
our Tlaiine.se frontiers, it will be time enough for n* to 
talk of mobilising. 

BRITISH DEMOCRACY AND BRITISH EMPIRE- 

From the article on the “ Orowf h of Democracy’' 
in the current is.siie of the Indian IteviriL\ our 
readers will notice how tlie democrary of the Rrili.sh 
Rmpire has been built up and liow Pln^^land prt‘< 
sents an almost unique instance of a State viitliji 
government fast ajiproaching the ideal of a detno- 
c.racy. To the January number of the Dawn, Mr. 
A. C. Chatterji contribute.s a thoughtful article on 
the “ British Democracy and the British Empire." 
The author states the pro.s and cons of tlu^ 
problem of the Federation of the British Empire, 
^rhe question of Alien emigration and partic,ulnrlv 
immigration of Asiatics into the colonies which the 
colonies seek to solve by introducing considerations 
of caste, creed or colour, threaten.s to make all hope 
of a future federation improliable.^riiough the pos.M*s- 
sion of prosperoii.s colonies contribute to inoreasi* tlie 
])restige of England, the latter derives not much 
direct linancial benelit from the colonies. Du the 
other hand, the suzerainty of England frees them 
from all anxiety concerning their external nibiiis 
and thetroubh* and expense of maintainingannrmv. 
and no English statesman has hitherto exi'rcisct! 
his right to tax the colonies since the unfortunate 
example of the Stamp Act. That the colonies 
exist for the benefit of the mother-country is an 
(‘xploded llieory and political science lias net yet 
suggested a better theorj of colonisation to im- 
prove the ])resent relations betw^in the panmt 
country and the'other parts of the empire. The idea 
of Imperial Federation has not taken any shape 
till now and when tluit qne.stion comes to be 
seriously considered, possibly in the remote future, 
and when dependencies and colonies and the 
mother-country are to be welded into a homogene- 
ous empire, the current of favourable circumstances 

just then will have to be inevitably reckoned 

An important article in the Christian 
Maf/azine for February is the one dealing 
•‘Some Questions of South Indian Ethnology pJ 
Mr. C. llRyavadana Kao, n.A. The article has in i 
sufficient facts to make it worth reading but, to p 
it justice, it would need a longer review than 
can find space for. 
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j6C»ucationa[ 


{By a Hoad Master.) 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Thh resolution of the Madras Victoria Memorial Com- 
mittee to devote the greater part of its funds to Technical 
Kducation in co-operntion with the Technical Institute 
already in existence, has met with oppo.sition in certain 
influential quarters, Thi.s opposition is based on the in- 
telligihle ground that hitherto, notwithstanding a large 
amount at its disposal, the Institute has done almo.st 
notliing, except of course paying an idle establish- 
inent. This inactivity is due in part to that universal foe 
of Indian organizations, apathy. In the matter of the 
Technical Institute this foe has found an equally powerf'^l 
ally, ignorance. If nobody cares and nobody knows, 
the result must be nil. There has been a babel of talk 
luid a wilderness of writing on the subject ; but nothing at 
all approaching certitude has been arrived at, and no ex- 
penditure of public money can be justified unless it be 
based on a definitely formulated, largely acicepted scheme. 

But this fluid condition of opinion in the sphere 
cf Icchnical ICducation need not be permanent. 
Even if we may not tiust the enthusiasm that will 
uksciibe for the project to evolve a definite plan of works 
there are indications that the problem will be solved for 
us elsewhere. .Lord Northcote’s Convocation Address at 
Bombay is full of suggestions likely to prove fruitful in 
the field of Technical Education, and it does not seem too 
much to infer tforn His Excellency’s speech that we are 
on the eve o? the inauguration at Bombay of a state-con- 
ducted system of technical education. He mentioned in 
paiticular Scientific Agriculture, Engiiieering and Com- 
merce in general, as branches of learning to which the Bom- 
bay University might well give its recognition. Agricul- 
bue seems already toenjoy University recognition thercas 
■•ugiiieering does here. In Madras, however, attempts have 
now and again made, though vdthout success, to 
mtrodiice agriculture and commerce within the Univer- 
sity portals. But if the University should feel, as it might 
not unreasonably feel, that a recognition of commerce 
‘ ud agriculture would lower its dignity and narrow its 
scope, there is no reason why the state or the Victoria 
^ cc inical Institute should not adopt the suggestion and 

*y it out ; for, notwithstanding a recent viceregal pro 

luurnent in disparagement of a “ batch of institutes, 


or a cluster of polytechnics” the problem of Indian 
poverty does seem to be soluble only by a thorough and 
well-planned system of training in the practical arts and 
industries of life. 


VEIlN/vnULAR EDUCATION IN BENOAL. 

An important resolution of Sir John Woodbnrn’s Govern* 
ment remodels the whole system of Primary Education in 
Bengal, and it is refreshing to observe the whole question 
argued with a breadth of view and freedom of thought 
that one would like to>ee in Local Educational G. O’s. The 
bogey of vmmool does not appear to have any terrors for 
the Bengal Government, and the reforms proposed are 
adopted with earnestness and not deprived of 
all point by numerous conce.ssions to conservatism 
and exemptions to unwillingness. There is no plan 
so wise, but some well-meaning and sensible people 
will oppose it •, and if, out of deference to their 
views, the plan bo not urged with a whole-hearted devo- 
tion, but damned with faint praise, it is practically fore- 
dooming it to failure. Witness the advice recently given 
by the Government of Madra.s to all managers of schools 
to adopt the Vernaculars as media of instruction in 
all non-language subjects in the Lower Secondary 
Depaitment, -advice which has yet remained barren of 
effect, and which, for a wonder, the Depaitment of Edu- 
cation itself has not thought fit to follow in schools 
under its management ! Witness again the removal of 
Geometry and Algebra from the curriculum of studies in 
the third form, a wise measure of which, however, the 
purpose is defeated, as the Department knows only too 
well, by the retention of these subjects in the syllabus 
of the Lower Secondary Examination, which is still 
generally regarded as the end and aim of the instruction 
in the third form. Far otiier is the spirit of the Bengal 
Government’s Resolution regarding Vernacular Educa- 
tion. Bold in its enunciation of policy and resolute 
in its adherence thereto, it is yet cautious in the manner 
of its adoption, wisely fearing to risk by undue haste 
the success of the new measures from which great bene- 
fit is ultimately expected. Two features of the new 
scheme are so well-marked as to merit reproduction. 

THE KINDEROARTEN SYSTEM. 

One is the complete reliance placed upon the Kinder- 
garten System when it is adapted to the circum- 
stances and conditions of this country. It is recognised 
as the best and truest method of training and develop- 
ing the intelligence of children. Only Froebelian 
gifts are to be discarded, because they are costly and do 
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not appeal to Indian children so readily. Objects found 
In every village and in every school-house are to be 
selected for the exercise of the children’s powers of obser- 
vation, reasoning, anddesciiption, while habits of accuracy 
and obedience will be inculcated by the process of stick- 
laying, and simple physical exercises and action songs. 
The present wiiter has, in a former issue of this lievieiio^ 
referred to the difliculty of obtaining a race of teachers 
competent to work this system with profit. The same 
difficulty is felt by the IJengal Government, but is not 
considered insuperable. “ It is almost certain that the 
teachers will teach the new subjects badly, but what is 
contended is that the teaching cannot be worse than the 
present entirely mechanical system of training the 
memory, whereby all the other faculties are dulled at the 
expense of the monotonous parrot-like exercises. It is 
urged that bad teaching with a good educational system 
will produce better results than bad teaifiiing with a bad 
and unsound system. ” 

Ilo « * IH 

VBRNACUDABP, NOT ENGLISH, IN THE LOWEST OLA.S.SES. 

The second point is the emphatic condemnation of the 
praotioe of teaching such subjects as History and Geo- 
graphy in English in the lowest clas.ecs. The part of the 
Resolution dealing with this practice deserves to be 
quoted here, as the remarks will apply with only slightly 
inferior force to the same practice largely prevalent in 
Madras in the Lower Secondary classes : — 

“ In plainer words a child is taught the rudiments of 
Geography and History through English sentences and 
English explanations before he has mastered English 
sentences for himself. It is not surprising that this sys- 
tem has been found to be perfectly disastrous to the sound 
instruction of the pupils in the English which their parents 
want them to acquire. The excuse for it lay in the belief 
that a child could not begin English too young, if he was 
to be a proficient in the language, and that it is a waste 
of time to teach him rudiments in his vernacular and 
the higher stages in English. The experience of even 
a few years has shown this belief to be entirely false. 
The child gets his instruction from a master of the 
lowest class ; his instruction is a matter of rote, and 
not of intelligence ; and his English is of a type 
from which it never recovers. This most pernicious 
plan was begun in private schools, it has extended to the 
Government high schools and aided schools, appaiently 
from the fear that they would lose pupils if they did not 
follow suit. No proper investigation of the merits of the 
two systems appears to have preceded the change of ba.si.s, 
and certainly no formal .sanction from the Government 
has ever been given to the system of teaching children in 
a foreign language from practically the earlie.st stages of 
their instruction. The teaching in the low’e.st classe.s of 
high schools through the medium of English was formally 
considere<i and formally condemned at a Conference of 
the Inspectors of Schools which sat early this year, and 
by which a return to tbid former vernacular basis of in- 
struction in the lower classes of such schools was advocat* 


ed. In Sir John Woodburn’s opinion the Conference were 
altogether in the right. He has himself been greatly 
struck in visits to these schools by the frequent inability 
of the scholar.*? to explain in their own language the 
meaning of what they read. A .system which debars youn^ 
students from an early training in their own veinaciilar 
cannot but be wrong. Where instruction is given from 
the very commencement of a child’s attendance at school 
in a foreign language the result cotild only be what it has 
proved to bo — that the pupils learn merely by rote without, 
in ino.st cases, obtaining any intelligent gra.sp of the mean- 
ing of what they arc being taught; and if education is to 
be on a sound basis, we must revert without delay to the 
.system from which we have so rapidly and almo.st uneon- 
.sciously departed. In all Government high school.s the 
medium ot instruction in the lowest classes will hereafter 
be in the vernacular, and this will be a condition of aid 
to the aided schools. Over private schools the Govein- 
menthas no control, but the Lieuteiiant-Goxcrnor hopes 
that they will, in loyalty to their own vernaculars, follow 
the example that has been set to them, and as an encour- 
agement to that end, he directs that students in the 
lower classes of High and Middle schools, correspondintr 
in educational siandaid to similar cla.s.ses in Mhldlo anil 
Primary schools, shall be allowed to compete for Middle 
and Upper Primary scholarships, on the same terms a? 
Mudents in Middle and Upper Primary schools. There is 
at prc.sent no examination for .siudi scholarships in the 
lower clas.ses of these .sehooN, and he hopes that this new 
privilege will form an effective incentive to tlie adoption 
of a system which appeals alike to expeiiencc and patiio- 
tism.” 

MADRAS MATRICULATION SCIENCE. 

Dr. Wilson concludes his article on the above subject 
in the current number of the EdKcational He 

accounts for the great variation in the Science results 
from year to year, which, by the way, is not greater than 
that in the English results, by three causes : incompetent 
examiners, ill-prepared students, and the varying propor- 
tion of testing to easy que.stions in the papers set. In the 
matter of examiners Dr, Wilson’s suggestion is that those 
that value accurately should bo appointed^ for lengthened 
periods, and the Syndicate should abandon the principle 
of ‘ giving everybody a turn.’ This will be more comfoit- 
ing to the in’s than to the out’s. The doctor likewise pre* 
fer.s teachers for the work of valuation, other persons gener- 
ally showing an utter incapacity to estimate the attainments 
of candidates. This partiality for the profession to which 
he belongs may be accepted in some quarters as an atone- 
ment for the condemnation under which in the former 
part of his article he brought the generality of Science 
masters in high schools. The second of the causes, r/^ i 
the ill-preparedness of the great majority of the candidates 
is as true as it is serious and must be tracc^I to the large 
numbers that are taught, together in most schools. I'' 
fact this and the kindred evils of indiscriminate promo- 
tion and universal admission have assumed such alarming 
proportions that we should have liked persons likePf 
Wilson to go into the matter more deeply atid point out the 
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sore spots with admonitory finger. With regaid to the nature 
of the questions, the doctor thinks it mistaken leniency 
which makes examiners a.sk such questions as can be 
answered by a mere study of tlie books in use. The world 
of school-masters and school-boys tiiink otherwise; and 
the doctor may perhaps feel disappointed that even the 
Senate scicms to share this opinion by its recent resolution 
to abolish the separate minimum for Science, There is 
Kiiircelyany doubt, however, that the educational value of 
iciencc-teaching is absolutely niU if suitable experiments 
)e not performed before the class ; and one can sympathise 
vith the bcience Professor who while enunciating such 
Lii axiom in method, should be considered as rccommend- 
ng a counsel of perfection. Veiily, Science is fallen on 
ivil tirne.s I 


Xeaal. 

Jiy -1 Iliyh Court 

THE HKCONI) Al'PEAl. IlIIJ,. 

Without exaggeration one might correctly state that the 
object of the bill is to minimi.-,c the chances of litigation. 

It a healthy standpoint foi any Government (o take 
wp ? It seems to have been assumed that theie is more 
litigation than the country needs ; and the Executive 
Government is finding the means by which this litigation 
ran be smothered. Has any attempt been made to compare 
llie average per cent, of litigation in India and in other 
nvilhsed countries? Has it been ascertained to what 
t-xtent the negligible factor in a litigation going up to 
•'second appeal lepresents substantial possessions for an 
^’•dinary ryot ki this countiy ? If the subject matter in 
case of money is below Its. 1,000, there ought to be no 
J^ccond appeal. If the landed pioperty involved in a 
IS less than Rs. 200 in value, there ought to be no 
second appeal. Out of a population of 300 and odd 
lions in India, 99 percent, cannot boast of propei- 
wo,th more than 200 to Ks. 1,000. The rights of 
th . p ^ ‘o come up to tiie highest court in 

e Presidency are to be restiicted; And why? Is 
^ ecause the Government wants to cut down the 
er of judges ! It looks as if the object is to give relief 
th- f ^ 'Ve are afraid it is a very false step 

as H Government may carry the day, 

against the wishes of the people. 
J there is no denying the fact that the Government 
to 1 ^ to have curtailed the rights of the people 

. ^ave their rights adjudicated upon by the proper tribu* 


nals. because a saving is wanted in the expenditure. There 
are other very objectionable features in the new bill and w^e 
are glad that our contemporary, the iVadrms Law Journal 
has drawn attention to all of them. We are glad to know 
that the judges of the Madras High C^ourt are opposed to 
the provisions of the bill, and we hope that the Viceroy will 
see his way to diop the measure altogetlier, as be did in 
the case of the Press Messages Bill. 

lAwykhk as (tEnerals and vice rema. 

Our contfimporary. The Knglhh Lam Jvurml, examines 
the career of some eminent I.awyere and of some famous 
Generals and comes to tlie conclusion that if these 
gentlemen Iiad exchanged places, their services to 
liumanity and tlieir place in tlie world’s history will remain 
unaffected. It used to be said of I.ord Russell of Killowen 
that he was the Napoleon of the Bar. No comparison 
can be more apt than this. Lord Russell was every inch a 
leader. Quicknes.s and decision were his prominent 
characteristics ; and ho stow! head and shoulders over his 
compeers in the profession. This is whatourcontemporary 


lake the general, the lawyer, too, knows that tlie 
paramount object is to win, subject to the rules of Ilia 
pine, war game or law game, and that all tactics arc to 
be .subordinated to thi.s end. ® 

The old English justiciaries are notable instances of how 
"”‘.V go together. Chief Justices Odo 
and hitz Osborne, Geoffrey and Fortescue, were allskil. 
ful pmpa.giiers, and as well able to lead a charge on the 
battle field p to presip on the Bench. Sir Matthew Hale 
Countries. Lord Erskine nnH 
birW illiam Giant both did some soldiering before they 
rose to the highest dignities of the Jaw: and very likely 
the experience lieJped them. Lord Eldon would doubtless 
Imve made another Fabius Cunctator. And what of 
UiiHed"sJaLr/^ fighting President of the 

Lord Brougham and Lord Campbell were both men 
who woidd have made able general.^*. Conversely, the 
soldier Raltigh, as he showed at his trial, would have 
made an admirable lawyer ; so would Julius Cmsar, 
and Hannibal and Cromwell, and Napoleon. Napoleorl 
shall indeed, be reckoned among lawyers ; did he not 
exclaim, “I may, go down to posterity with the code 
in my hand ? It is in its presiding genius that the 
true greatness of the general and of the advocate dis- 
covers itself ; not in the wrangling of Nisi Prius or in 
i^tty skirmislies, marches, and counter-marches, but in 
the calm survey of the whole field of action, in making 
everything co-opernnt to the main design. This is the 
fine picture which Addison draws for us of the Duke of 
Marlborough on the field of Blenheim, and it has its 
counterpart in the genius of the consummate advocate — • 
Law Jmtrnal 


THB RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT BILL. 

So. between unreasonable conservative opposition and 
illogical Government callousness, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Anandacharlu’s Bill was killed : Bengal is responsible 
for the whole of the mischief : superstition has gained 
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the victory over honest and god-fearing religious faith. 
The Mahunt is supreme in enlightened Bengal and when- 
ever attempts are made to eradicate the abuses connected 
with his management of trust funds, a howl is raised that 
religion is in danger. Religion here can have but one 
meaning and that is “ the raiiacity of the trustee who by 
being nearer to God is undoubtedly farther aivay from him.' 
This senseless cry is taken advantage of by Government 
apologists. They preach the sermon of religious neutra- 
lity. Never were the words of the gracious proclama- 
tion of the late Empress perverted to a worse use than 
in this matter. Government will not be interfering with 
Hindu Religion by removing peccant trustees from their 
post. Hindu religious instinct wiil not be outraged by a 
sanctimonious Guru being ca.shicred for liaving systematic- 
ally robbed both God and man of their dues, Hinduism no- 
where enjoins that a trustee, however unholy and however 
bad, should alw'ays go unpunished. Nobody knows better 
than these apologists of Government that the Government 
will not be accused by reasonable men of interference with 
their religion by their lending their aid to set right the 
abuses in our religious institutions. Eminent lawyers 
like the late Sir T. Muthuswaini Aiyar —conservative in 
religion, in politics, in law and in social intercourse— were 
strongly of opinion that legislation should at once be 
undertaken by the Government in thi.s matter ; and yet 
we are seriously told that what hampers the Government 
is the fear of wounding the religious .susceptibilities of the 
people of India. We are .sorry to say it -but the opinion is 
gaining ground— that it is because the Government is 
indifferent that such measures are not allowed to become 
Law. 

THE TBAVANCORB RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENT BILL. 

We are sorry that this excellent measure has been ren- 
dered almost useless by the amendments and omissions 
which its provisions have undergone. We are inclined to 
think that the bill as tinally suggested will not serve any 
useful purpose. Practically the trustees of the bigger 
endowments have been constituted the owners of the pro- 
perties. It is a real pity that opinion in Travancore was 
not strong enough to insist upon all the trustees of every 
endowment being brought within the operation of lawi 
Conservative opinion in Travancore has gained the day 
and real reform has been thwarted. Here in British India, 
the people of Madras are rendered powerless to Ijring to 
account erring and peccant trustees, because enlightened 
Bengal, as in the case of the Age of Consent Act. 
will not allow its Mabants and Takeshwars to be interfer- 
ed with-in their dealings with the contribution of honest 
ijevotees. We bad fondly hoped that enlightened Travan- 


core will set an example which the Biilish Government 
may be compelled to follow. But the late Dewan 
who led the opposition has had everything his own 
way. 
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THE TANNING INDUSTRY. 

Speaking as chairman of a meeting recently IkM 
under the auspices of the National Indian Association, 
Lord Reay urged the neco.s.sity of an industrial survey of 
India to decide what industries may be given up and wluit 
others may be started, revived, maintained or impiovt d 
in the interests of the people of this country. Whatc^r 
may be the result of the .suggestion and*whether it is ac- 
cepted or not by the Government, there is one industry in 
Madras which flemands immediate attention by rea'^on 
of its importance alike to the Government and the lover 
orders in this Presidency. We refer to the tanning indus- 
try which is fast dying out. Owing to the abundant supply 
of tanning materials available in the forests of this Presi- 
dency, Madras used to receive large quantities of untanned 
skins and hides from distant places in Northern India 
and the Panjab. These were prepared for the market in the 
tanneries establi.shed at Madras, Bangalore, Coinibator 
Trichinopoly and several other places. Until some ye^’’* 
ago, the export trade in tanned skins and iftdes was enor 
mous and the prosperity of the Madras tann er was proverbia 
But now, tanning in Madras and, one may say, 

India is a decadent Industry and it is computed tha 
thousands employed In the line are fast losing their oocu 
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pation. What the causes of this decadence are, it is difli- 
cnlt to determine with precision. 

Industrial progress lias been a notable feature of recent 
times in the case of almost all civilised countries and 
ca(di nation has begun to manufacture itself the articlc.s 
which it formerly imported from abroad. This is a rea- 
son which has been assigned for the decline in British 
commerce generally and it is equally applicable to the 
tanning industry in India which occupied a prominent 
position in the world’s leather trade until some j^ears ago. 
It is only natural that the e.stablishment of numeioii.s 
tanneries in America and England should arrest tlie 
progie.ss of the tanning industry in India. 

Afar more potent cause of^the decline, liowever, appear, 
to lie in the fact that while tlie tanners in India have not 
yet given up or improved their time-honored processes 
their confreres abroad have not been slow to adopt recent 
inventions. Depilation, plumping, soaking in tan liquor 
and di ying are procea.ses which require weeks and months, 
and it may be mentioned that to make i^ood, thick leather 
would, in some cases under the oidijiary methods, take 
as long as fifteen month.s, the capital invested being all 
the while dead. The effoits of tanners therefore have 
been directed to reducing the time within which to 


get their products ready for the maikct. With this object 
eveiy patentee has aimed at forcing the ooze through 
the pores of the hides and thus hasten the combination 
of the substance of the skin with the tanning principle. 
Considerable advance appears to have been made in this 
direction by the application of electiicity both in Eng- 
land and America. In the foimer, t>vo systems arc in 
force, namely, the Woniis-Balle system worked by the 


Biitish Tanning Company and that of Groth in (»peration 
in London and some other places. Under these processes, 
the absorplion of tannin per hour is 50 per cent, more than 
it is when the hides simply soak without mechan- 
ical agitation or the use of the electric cm rent, 
Biectricity is also employed for depilating the hides, 
while “ by heating the water with electricity” the tannin 
is also extracted from the bark completely in half an hour 
against a period extending over many days under the 
Cold .soak method. A similar advance has been made in 
Atiierica by the invention of a secret process and the 
chrome tannage” produces, in a much shorter time than 
be old process, a leather which for many purposes is 
Preferred t#that ordinarily produced, 

then is the development of the tanning industry 
^ i^oad. It is no wonder therefore, if, in the face of the 
iniproved methods, the Indian tanner is fast losing ground. 
^Duie of the Madras tanners met together a few days 


ago and resolved to petition the Government to levy an 
export duty of 10 per cent, on all raw .skins and hides sent 
over from this presidency. It seems hopeless to expect 
the Government to do a.s the tanners have suggested. But 
there is one thing which the Madras Go\ernment may do 
if it is only willing to help the Madras tanner really. A 
technical school in Madras where tanning and currying on 
modern lines may be learnt will be an excellent institu- 
tion. There is nothing impracticable in the suggestion if 
only it is remembered that tanning is taught by a Professor 
in Yorkshire College, Leeds. The solution of the industrial 
problem, in India generally, depends on how far we are 

prepared to impart technical education on practical 
lines, 

1 he people employed in the tanning industry generally 
belong to the lower classes and if they lose their occupa- 
tion they will simply go to swell the ranks of those who 
resort to Government relief works in times of famine. 
The merit of the tanning industry consists in its being 
essentially a famine industry, as, in seasons of drought, 
large numbers of cattle die and thus the raw material.^ 
required become abundant. Thus, while the Government 
may hope to .save some expenditure in the shape of famine 
doles, tlie revenue derived fioin the forests which supply 
the tanning materials may also improve. It is not im- 
reasonable to predict that the State will be ultimately 
no loser by doing all it could to foster this industry and 
we .sincerely hope tliat the authorities re.^poiisible for the 
spending of the Victoria Technical Institute Funds will 
devote their full heait to tlo something to improve the 
condition of the unfortunate tanners of Southern India. 

A DtSTINGlTISIlED INDIAN TANNER. 

While on this subject, it may perhaps interest our 
readers to know some particulars about a native of India 
who has worked his way up as a leather-dresser and cur- 
rier. We refer to Mr. K. E. Talati, the son of Mr. Bdalji 
Dorabji Talati, B, A., the acting Principal of the Elphin- 
stone High School, Bombay, and proprietor of the Mino- 
cheher Leather Works at Bandora. The story of Mr. Talati’s 
taking to this particular line is interesting. Old Mr. Talati 
wa.s employed as the Headmaster of the High School at 
Karachi. He had seen steam-loads of untanned skins 
and hides exported to England and America. Tanning 
was a good line, he thought, for his son who 
pas.?ed the Matriculation Examination in 1889. He 
accordingly apprenticed him to a Parsee firm of tanners, 
Messrs. Muncherji Shapurji and Co., in Bombay, where 
he worked for two years. The father wi.shed his son to 
learn the finishing processes practised in England and 
America and with this object went to England to arrange 
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with some manufacturers there to instruct his son. But 
notone of them will even show the father over his works 
and only one consented to teach the son on some terms. 
Nothing daunted, father and son began to learn the finish* 
ing processes from books, spent a lot of money, made ex- 
l^eriments and at la.st succeeded in making Roller skins, 
Morocco skins, Morocco hides, Russian leathers, enamell- 
ed leathers &c. There was at first some prejudice 
against the manufactures because tliey were native-made 
but gradually this difficulty has been overcome. Lord 
Curzon and Lord Noithcote have complimented Mr. 
Talati on his enterprise and excellence of his work. liord 
Northcote even ordered his Bombay coach -builder to 
purchase some skins and use them for his carriage Moroc- 
co hides of Talati’s manufacture are used by four Rail- 
ways for lining their first and second class carriages. We 
should not forget to mention that Mr Talati is the only 
person in all India who has passed the City and Guilds 
of London Institute examination in leather tanning and 
his factoiy is the only one in the whole of India laid out 
on up-to-date lines for the manufacture of Roller .'jkins, 
Morocco skins and Morocco hides. 

MR. WAGER IN AN ENGLISH GLASS FACTORY. 

Mr. Wagle’s lecture on his experiences in an English 
Glass Factory is full of valuable lessons and should afford 
ample food for serious refiection by those who are in any 
way interested in the industrial development of India. 
It has hitherto been considered that one way of attaining 
the object is by sending intelligent young men to England 
and other countries there to learn in woikshops and 
factories, the details in the construction and use of machi- 
nery and in manufactures generally. Evidently the advo- 
cates of this plan will have to re-examine their position. 
We referred above to the refusal of all but one of the 
ejither manufacturers to admit Mr. Talati into their works, 
and the same story has to be told in the case of Mr. 
Wagle. Not even the busine.ss influence of the late N. N 
Wadia exerted through his agent and the support of nc 
less a person than Sir George Birdwood could avail. 
Application for admission to thirty firms was rejected 
on the ground that “ it was too great a responsibility 
for them to take a “ foreigner ” into their works, and 
only one consented to admit Mr. Wagle on condition 
of his paying three thousand rupees as premium and 
even then confining himself to only one department of the 
works. It is difficult enough to persuade an Indian 
to go over sea.s to learn a trade and if to this were 
added heavy premiums with little prosj>ect of admis- 
sion, the position becomes serious. It is easy enough to 
advise that in spite of diflticulties Mr. Wagle ultimately 


succeeded ; but if the story of his experiences may be 
believed, few young men could stand the trial and the 
factory-owners must be fewer still who, like Mr. Bibbey, 
could stand the strike of their workmen for admitting 
the ‘ foreigner.’ It is usual to talk of Japan having 
attained eminence by sending out young men to learn 
manufactures abroad and instruct workmen at home, b\it 
there .appears to be something more in the arrangement tlniu 
wh.at meets the eye. It may be that this method of raising 
the industrial status of India may be made easier if the 
Government would award liberal scholarsliips for tech- 
nical education abroad and also bring its influence to bear 
upon the factory proprietors at home. Until then, the plan 
must be given up as impracticable except at a cost 
which is prohibitive for a private undei taking, 
IRRIGATION Veruvs. RAILWAYS. 

The question of the development of Irrigation term^ 
Rfiilvvays is a vexed question in India. It is therefore 
interesting to read the following remarks of \X\q Brithk 
'friidc liifvlew on the subject. Reviewing the progress 
made by the portion of the Punjab watered by the Chenab 
canal, the February number of the Itvvhw to hand speaks 
thus of irrigation projects generally, for India: — 

Thi.s is, indeed, a lecord of which not only India may 
be proud, but to which the advocates of irrigation may 
well point as an example of what can be done by engineer- 
ing skill and common-sense in rescuing vast districts from 
the influences of drought. Any schemes which result m 
pioviding lood snpplie.s for the people of a country 
must be supported by the authorities if they expect pi os>- 
peiity to abound and contentment to be maintained. 
We cannot afford to neglect India comnieicially : 
we cannot afford to make her a recipient of our peno- 
dical philanthropy, however well-meaning that pliilari- 
thropy may be. We must treat India on a different ba-^is 
in the future. Whenever it can be shown that she can be 
made prosperous by undeitaking public works, such enter- 
prises will have to be taken in hand. Red-#ape, officialism 
and other impediments will have to give way, and India 
must be governed with some icgard for its future, and not 
allowed to perish because certain things were good 
enough in the past. 

yn^cMcai, 


By a Doctor^ 

SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF CANCER. 

In the February number of the Hvmaniiarian Dr. Her- 
bert Snow writes with con8idera,ble amount of vigour upon 
the group of diseases collectively known as dancer,” and 
concludes with a strong plea for a more scientific study of 
this important subject vital to the health of the community* 
He complains of the neglect of this disease, without 
influential public and judicious medical co-operatioD> 
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the gloomy figures of cancer-mortality, cited in the course 
of the .article, clearly show that a more careful scientific 
study should be bestowed upon the causation and pheno- 
mena of the disease. Says the author 

“ In no respect is the dead weight of long-established, 
all powerful authority more heavy or more obviously 
powerful than in thcquesion under discussion. Tlie ine<li- 
cal curriculum makes no provision for the special study 
of cancerous diseases. That would not, perhaps, matter 
so much. But can any one conversant with the schools 
and their traditions deny that almost from the first <lay 
he sets foot within their precinc.ts, the student is taught 
to ignore and condemn tlu* subject, to he content with the 
most perfunctory hook-knowledge theieof, to legard 
‘Cancer’ as a hopeless business, about which thcie is 
nothing to be practic.'illy learnt, and which the merest 
tyro is competent to treat ? *’ 

'J’he first needful is, therefore, to persuade the average 
practitioner that there is something to be practically 
leaint about cancer. To initiate and enforce the nece.ssary 
changes calculated to improve the (iurricul.a of medical 
education, to remove the defects in influential modic^ 
corporations, among whom there is a wide diversity of 
opinion on almost any point which may bo named in con- 
nection with the di.sease, the infinenco of an outside w-ave 
of strong popular opinion is indispensable. To this end 
Dr. Snow suggests that there should be a Geneial Con- 
gres.s— if possible an International Congress under the 
auspices of Government— of all interested in this pressing 
matter. The only obstacle, he thinks, is the expense, but 
no one can doubt that the experiment is worth trial and 
that the position of this cla.ss of di.sea.se should be recon- 
sidered by the best intellects of the race. 

SALT AND LONGEVITY. 

Familiarity breed.s contempt is an old saying, and it 
18 perhaps owing to this reason that people in this pait 
of India were inclined to ridicule the advice given some- 
time ago by Dr* Vaman Baji that a free use of common 
salt was a good preventive of diseases generally. That 
salt had m.any virtues which are yet unrecognised was 
thetlieory of the German, Dr. Gumpots, and from accounts 
that we read from America, it would seem it is the new 
elixir. The latest theory is that it plays an important 
part in prolonging human life. Several American doc- 
tors declare that it is an easy matter thus to prolong 
iite to one hundred years. It is said that injections of 
''arious phosphates have_^been used to great .advantage 
ori aged patients, many of whom have also been dosed 
With glycero-plio.sphate of sodium and phosphoglycerafe 
Y and other chemical combinations. The New 
correspondent of the Morning Post says that Mr 
^‘x-Mayor of New York, having announced 
mthis health and vigourhad been marvellously improved 
^879 hjji injections of salt in the form of glicero- 
l icsphate of sodium, doctors all overthe country have been 
®i^periments with interesting re.sults, \ man of 
if) has, by this means, revived insects which 

j . appearances had been dead for two dajs from 
8alr Mr. Hewitt declares that when he began to take 
^'i^ay he had no api)etite, and could walk only 
ditliculty. He gained rapidly by the trefttment and 


has since continued it in moderation to preserve his vigour* 
He is now notably active for a man of his age, and can 
walk farther and with less fatigue than many young men. 
Physicians state th.at salt In many ca.ses has the power of 
juvenating and prolonging life. 

COPPER AS A BEVERAGE. 

Though the con.«»umption of coifee is being promoted 
all India over, it would appear from .a testimony borne by 
an experienced traveller in India that the Indian cook 
stands in need of the following clear instructions which 
we extract from Health : — 

THE COPFEE BEAN 

consists of woody fibre, gum, and aromatic oil contain- 
ed in small cells, and every part of the bean contributes 
.something to the mismatjaged decoction. The bean 
when bought in the raw state always contains foreign 
matter and certain decayed beans which, if they are 
not carefully removed, will give an unple.asant taste 
to the beverage. All foreign m.atter must be carefully 
picked out previous to roasting, and it is here that the 
serious risks begin. The problem is to cook the woody 
and gummy matter without evaporating the ai*omatic 
oil, and to this end the temperature must be kept 
carefully below the boiling point of the oil. A few 
seeond.s of excess temperature will suffice to drive off this 
oil, and what remains is little better than burnt bread 
Cl u>t or d.ate-stones. 

THE GRINDING 

may be done in a fine steel mill, but the best work is 
done in a porcelain or hard stone mortar which reduces 
the bean to a fine powder without coming in contact with 
iron. Clean iron or steel .at first imparts a slight flavour 
to the coffee, but after a time the effect ceases to be 
noticeable. After giinding, the powder should be u.sed 
or put into a well-closed glass bottle or tin box. 

The decoction is most easily made in the required 
amount of cold water which i.s placed on the fire and 
biought to the boiling point. It should boil for a few 
.seeond.s, and at the same time throw up a light brown 
scum which is considered the sure indication that the 
coffee is good. The coffee powder may now be allowed to 
setlle or the clearing may be h.astened by a little cold 
water, the white of an egg, or isinglass. The strength of 
the decoction is purely a matter of taste, but 
the flavour will be the same, provided that the instruc- 
tions are cfirefully followed and that every utensil 
is quite clean. A very small amount of salt should 
he added to the w.ater before cooking in order to fully 
bring out the flavour of the coffee. The quantity can 
nly be determined by experiment; if too much is 
sed the result is unplea.sant; but as a distinct im- 
provement of flavour is observ.able when the salt is 
judiciously used, it merits attention. 

THE BEST SWEETENING MEDIUM 
for coffee is sugar-candy ; next to this is coarse brown 
sugar. White lump sugar isimpiovedby being kept in a 
closed di.sh or vessel along with a piece of vanilla. 
Adding ghee during the process of roasting the beans 
is not a necessaiy condition of a well-made coffee . 


The Janu.ary issue of Moriss^s Trade Journal is a great 
improvement upon its predecessors. Owing to the flimsy 
pai)er liitherto used, the journal was almost unreadable. 
This defect has now been rectified by the u.se of good 
leafier. The special feature of the journal is its piragrapl s 
of useful information of high value to those engagecl in 
the printing, publishing, paper and fancy goods tradts, 
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Science. 

By a Master of Arts. 


THE PROORESB OP HEEnTRO-CHEMISTRY. 

One of the most infcere.sting inrlastrial sections at the 
recent Paris Exhibition was that containing apparatus 
used in the various electrical methods which, of late 
years, have been somewhat exten.sively applied to chemi- 
cal and metallurgical operations. Effort.^ arc now being 
made by manufacturers towards obtaining the maximum 
amount of work fiom the batteries of minimum weights. 
The rapid growth of calcium carbide and aluminium in- 
dustries has brought into existence a number of elec- 
tric furnaces of various powers of which Dr. Moi.ssain's 
was an interesting one, in which have been carried out 
resoarclies on carbides of tlie metals and the production 
of various metals obtainable only at very high tempera- 
ture. The high temperatures leq aired for these purposes 
are obtained by sending eleotiical currents through car- 
bon anodes which by offeiing le.sistance to the passage 
of the current produced a liigh-temperaturo. At such a 
temperature, carbon mixes with any substance, for in 
stance, with lime in the cathode in theca.se of calcium 
carbide. 

Thus carbon becomes an important electrode in the 
manufacture of carbides. These carbon electrodes are 
made from mixtures of petioleum, anthracene, graphite 
and lamp black. The crude mixture is first heated in kilns 
in the absence of air then compressed into the required 
shape and passed very slowly into the electric arc. The 
plates so produced are dense and highly resistant, charac- 
ters which are essentials for this kind of work. 

Another branch of electro-chemistry is the manufacture 
of soda and chlorine by the electrolysis of brine. Extensive 
manufactures of these are made by this method iiiEngland, 
Russia and Germany. Special forms of elcctrolyser have 
been devised for bleaching wood pulp and fibres, the 
chlorine being passed in baths of the material to be bleach- 
ed, One of these is intended for the electrolysis of organic 
liquids such as syrups of sugar refineries lubricating 
oils etc, the special feature of tlie apparatus being that 
in it, the liquid to be heated maintains a continuous flow 
at a constant temperature and the flow of liquid and 
the rate of electrolysis can be regulated and altered 
respectively. 

Another electro-chemical operation is the production 
of ozone for sterilising drinking water which method 
is extensively adapted by the municipal bodies in 
France. Sven greater success appears to have been 


obtained in electro-metallurgy. Almost all the metnl 
can now be commercially obtained in this way. Ain 
minium and Nickel are almo.st solely obtained by thi 
method, so also ferro-ohromium and ferro-tungsten, th 
alloys used in steel making. Gold and tin are obtaine( 
by this method from ‘ wastes ’ which were fornieil; 
thrown away. Other metals thus manufactured ar 
zinc, magnesium and sodium. Con.siderable advance ha 
also been made in electroplating. Exhibits were oi 
view showing nickel, zinc, gold, silver, bra.ss depo.sitot 
on other metals in this way. While palladium, silvo 
and vanadium mirrors were also shown. 

X-HAY TUBE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC SCUEBN 
The President of the Rontgon Society has placed a 
the disposal of the Council a gold modal to be awarded t 
the maker of the best practical tube. The compefcitiot 
is open to makers in any country, and tubes for compe 
tition must be sent in ad(lre.ssed to the Rontgen Society 
fO, Hanover Square, London, W. 

MA XGANESE I N DUSTRY. 

The development of Manganese Mining Industry 
in recent yenr.s i.s due to the continually increasing 
demand for “Bessemer and open-hearth steel in (lie 
manufacture of which thi.s metal is employed. Tlie 
European supplies are receivc<l from Russia which, in 
1899, produced 369000 tons of ores and, to a large extent 
replaced Germany and Spain which produced 59,000 and 
140,000 tons respectively. Transport diflieulties hampt r 
the trade in Russia. Belgium and Sweden produce \eiy 
.small quantities. Brazil and Cuba are likely to come 
forward. Ores found in the former are said to be fiee 
from phosphorus and to yield from t he per centfo 50 to 55 
metal. In the British colonies vast deposits are formed, 
but they remain untouche<l owing to absence of local 
.steel iridustrie.s. India produced last year 77,000 tons. 
The clieap labour available here eimbles it to compete 
with European countries. In 1899, 600,000 tons weie 
consumed by Europe, and 200,000 tons by the United 
States the whole being employed for stoel-makinp* 

ALUMINIUM SlIEETB AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAPER. 

In France it has been found possible to roll this metal 
into sheets, four thousandths of an inch in thlckne.''S 
in which form it weighs less than paper. By the adop- 
tion of a suitable machinery the sheets can be made 
even thinner and can be imed, it is sup^sed, for book 
and wilting paper. The metal will not oxidise, is practi- 
cally fire and water-proof and is indestructible 
worms. 
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One more attempt to obtain justice for India 
has failed. Our good 
India in friend, iVfr. W. S. Caine, 

Parliament. moved in the House of 

A A , , , , Coinnions an amendment 

to the Kings address in the foliovving terms : - 

i^'Jrably represent to your Maiesty, that 
from Aorfrii Govei nment have arranged that 

tiliHi *Ai^ ohaiges amounting to £257,500 

.hall, for the future, in accordance with a unanimous 
recommendation of the Royal Commis.sion on Indian Ext 

d?turI^*^nA ^ British expen. 

dituio, no proviMon has been made for any lepaynient 

dlHoL^ofTlm f ^ ^ .changes, while other iccommen. 
dations of the ( ommission haNe been ignored altogether ; 
and that w justice to the )) 0 ople of India all these arre- 
ars should be repaid by the British Exchequer to the 

rildlan famiul"”™' relief of the 


pie motion was seconditl by Mr. Schwann 
and supported among others by Jlr. Herbert 
Kobert», Mr. AVylie, Sir Jtobert Mowbray and 
Sir M. M. Hliowriagi-ee. Tliough Lord George 
iianiilton was kind enough to acknowledge the 
sincerity, mmleration and ability whicli had dis- 
tingnislied the speakers for India still the noble 
lord made a laboured attempt to prove that England 
hail no arrears to pay to India. After readim' 
the speech of the Secretary of State for India 
and that of Sir Henry Eowler, his predecessor in 
omco, one is inclined to pity the sophism and quib* 
bling Inch responsible statesmen are obliged to 
liave recourse to when they are forced to occupy 
an untenable and often an unwilling position. 
It is not always that Sir M. NI. Bhownagree 
commands the applause of his Indian countrymen 
but he undoubtedly deserves the thanks of 
the people of India for the strikingly bold 
speech he made on this occasion. In a ’point- 
ed and spirited address he declared that in a matter of 
s. d. England had invariably failed to mete out 
justice to India. This is the old cry and perhaps for a 
Jong time to come it will have to be repeated in sea- 
son and out of season. The amendment was lost, 
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112 voting for and 204 against it. llowover, we 
have reason to congratulate ourselves on tlie riisiilt 
of this debate. This is perhaps one of tlie very 
occasions wlien the Secretary of State l<r India 
displayed no temper. 'Phere \^'as also in him a little 
less of the optimistic mood with which he had 
always smiled on India, lie went &o far as to as- 
sure the House that if ev(‘r it \ierc brought to his 
notice, or that of the ATceroy that there was any 
evidence to show that in any particular district 
the land asst‘ssment was too high, or that there 
was any other (‘ause for the deterioration of the 
people, either lu* or tlu^ \ iceroy would undertake 
that there should b(‘ a thorough investigation. 
Mark what his Lordship added, lie said it was 
very unpleasant to him ever to have to oppose any 
motion apparently made in the interests ol India. 
India had suffered trrribly during the past two or 
three years, and the [x'ople of India had borne 
their sufferings with coil rag(\ resignation and an 
absence from crime that commanded tin* Jjig))(‘>t 
admiration. They had shown, too, their loyalty 
and devotion, and he thought there was no part, of 
the Empire in which tlu‘ death of Quemi \ ictoria 
had come home so iiuich to the masses, 'riu'reiore, 
he was glad that at the beginning of a new Parlia- 
ment there should be such evident signs that tlnu’e 
were many meinlxu's on both sides of tin* IIouh(» 
anxious to serve India and to take an interest in 
Indian affairs, lie was unable on this occasion to 
a.sserit to the proposition which had beiui inadi‘, 
not because he did not sympathise with the motives 
that actuated the honorable gtuitleinan who made 
it, but because he had (^blained on cen tain conditions 
a great concession to India from tlu^ Imperial 
Exchecpier. Kindly sentiments thes(‘ and thougli 
we regret they did not take a more substantial 
shape still they augur well for the future. 

It is a good sign of the times tliat considerable 
interest is now being 

Industrial Develop- evinced botli ])y the 
ment of India. Government and the peo- 
ple in the problem of 

developing the material resources of the country. 

It is a matter for gratification that the Government 
of India are anxious to render such assistance as it is 
in their power, to encourage a revival of the indigen- 
ous manual industries and to this end are willing 
to provide Funds to the extent of four or live lakhs 
(.'f rupees. The appointment of ISir Edward Jhick, 
to report on the condition of Indian industries and 
the possible w ays in which they could be devidoped 
and the placing of Mr. Chatterton of the Madras 
School of Arts on special duty, are indications that 
the authorities, though perhaps late in the day, have 
recognised the seriousness of the situation. It 


seems to us that in this matter there has been, a good 
deal of waste of words. We ar(' constantly asked to 
define what is ti^chuical education and we are asked 
to distinguish it from industrial education. The 
war of words on this point is very much to be 
de[>lored. If once we set forth clearly the reaMm 
of till* pre.smit cry for industrial developnumt, a 
good (leal of unnecessary discussion w ould be spar- 
ed. Famines havt; beijome chronic in the coiiiitrv. 
The lai*ge majority of the population who are 
dependent solely on agriculture are rediict'd to 
a miserable condition in times of severe distnws. 
Something should be done to diversify the occupa- 
tions of the pi'oph^ It must be noted that there 
is a vast li(*ld for industrial devcdopinent and 
the industri<‘s that are at present being worked 
are in the hands of funngn merchants who carry 
the profits out of the land. It is ruinous to tlie 
material iutein^sls ot the country that it should lie 
exporting almost all its raw prcjcluce and worse* still 
•jhat it sliould import articles niamifactiired out of 
the very stuff we have (‘xporfi^d. The n^sult i.s that 
w bile millions of peoph* are starving litu-e for want 
of labour, thewoj'kmeii in foreign count j*ies who 
manufacture our ravv produce an' earning tlieir wa^i 
happily and tin' foreign merchant pockeds unto hiiii- 
self all th('])rofits of the trade. This is a grin e 
economic evil and the sooner we attempt to reiiuAe 
it, the better. Jn the work of the indii.stiiiil 
n'geiieral ion of India both the people and tlir 
Gov(‘rnm(*nt must co-operate. 

Th(‘ fir.st thing that w e need is, that some of 
our own men must luoeii 

Scholarships. thorough scientific Irainiiii^ 

and must possi'ss an aci'ii- 
rate knov^le(^g«‘ of the sevi'ral industries tliat could 
be d(‘velope(l in tin* country. We niust, to 
with, s(‘nd a number of young men to foreign 
countrios to undergo training. Industrial scholar' 
ships ought to b(J awarded. The Native StaU's coiil‘1 
do a gr(*at deal in this matter. We are glad to note 
in this connection that the Travancore Govern ment 
has offered two industrial scholarships. This 
an exam[)le which deserves imitation, and wetru.4 
that the enlightened ruh'rs of Baroda, Alysore 
and other States will seh'cfc young men from their 
provinces anti send them for training in foridgn 
countries. 

Every Presidency must have its miiseiiiii m 
which should be collected 
Commercial specimens of the produ^ 

Museum. of all arts and indiistrie**- 

It must contain the best 
designs and the best samples peculiar to each 
province to stimulate the merchant and the w orker 
in art. Here we may observe that advantage 
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may be taken of the annual sessions of the Indian 
Xational Congress to liav(‘ an irrdustrinl exhibition. 
Prizes could bo given to tlie best sj)(‘ciinens, the 
articles being made avadable for Mile so tliat llie 
manufacturer may be in a position to gauge the 
prospects of his business. 

Protection to our industries is an absolute 
nec(‘ssity. The rigid applica- 
Protection, tion of the orthodox doe- 

ti'ines of politie.al economy 
and the dread of \\ithdra\val of the Lancashin* and 
Manchestru’ support lo the Ministry r)f the day has 
dom* notalittle harm lotlie gro\^ tli of industries in 
tins country and some havi* actually beerr starved out 
of (‘xistence. The Madras (Tro\ ernment' through the 
insf rurnentality of Mr. Alfred Chatt(‘rton has made 
a mov(‘ in the right dir'oction, and ue trust the 
support thatis now being accoi’ded toth(‘ aluminiirm 
industry \\ ill ])e extinidi'd to other's. INI rich of the 
indirsti’ial dirvelopment of Cnited States, (o'rmany, 
bVaiice, Hungary and Japan is due to IIh‘ tnm-l^ 
aid and ])rotection received at the hands of tlie 
Statt‘. As Mr. Chatterton points out in the course 
of an excellent memorandum on thesidjj(‘ct “ [)ro- 
terdion of home industries Iras been the keynote of 
their policy, and it would he an easy matter to 
follt)w in their footsteps if such a remedy wei'o 
possihh* in India.*’ In the December number 

of this Relit}!' wo published an article on “ The 
ca.M.‘ for protection in India*’ from a Xative Otlicial. 
Jn futui’e issues wo jrropose to devote further 
attention lo the question. 

Convocation addresses and prize distriliution 
' speeches have almost lost 

University Convo- attract ion and iiowadaysone 

cations. p.,;.. ^ 

’ utteranci’s with a little 

shrug oiikihe shouklcT. Invariably they abound in 
coinrnonplace platitudes and jejune ap])eals to the 
audience to pursue know'ledge for its (jw n sake, to re- 
iHi'iiiber the importance of physical education and so 
With the exception of the Madras Convoca- 
lion address we have been somewhat lucky in the 
addresses of this yt'ar. 

The \dcer()y*s address at Calcutta in his capacity 
as Chancellor xvas like other 
LordCurzon. utterances of his, unique 
and suggestixe. With Lord 
turzon's suggestion to reform the Senates by re- 
ducing the number of Senators and by removing the 
privilege of voting by proxy, many will 
'yaipathise. Any one who gives a few' thousand 
to some educational institution or busies 
^laiself with some public movement or other- 
wise keeps himself in evidence before the otlicial 


gods is deemed worthy of a Ftdhnx.ship and things 
have come to such a pass that the ])r(*sent practice 
of nominating Fellows should be amended consider- 
al)ly. Lord Cur/()n*s ph'a for the coiivslitutional 
reform of thi‘ rniversity is also a matter worthy 
of considmation, and it is certainly a point 
for pride that a Univiu'sity should have as its Chan- 
cellor, one whose “ om; amtition is to make this 
Cniversity (Calcutta) worthy of its ])osilion of the 
imunier University in India — to set before it a 
liigh ideal.” 

Xot less interesting and important was the address 
of th(* Vice-chancellor, the 
The Honorable Honorable JMr. Kaleigh. 

Mr. Raleigh II(. is equally anxious to 

see the Cniversity fultil 
its tnui functions, de])lor(‘,s the disadvantage which 
the long distance betwMvii coll(‘g(‘ and college en- 
tails. He hojxss by personal lunpiiry lo discover 
w bet her tlie coll(‘ges receive “the encouragoment 
and guidance which they havi* a right to expect 
from tlle^Jnivorsit3^ 

Though he has not been long in India, still Tjord 
Xorthcot»‘ has given proof 
Lord Northcote. that he has realised the real 
reform that is necessary in 
our educational systmn. Jn 
his address, he ])lcads for an honoured place for com- 
mercial studies in the cAirriculum of the l^niversity, 
and he maintains that tlie liigh literary rejiu- 
tation of the University of Lorn bay will not “be 
diminished by increased recognition on its part of 
proticieiicy in scientific, agricultural and commer- 
cial studies.” 

The address of the Wce-chancellor of the 
' Punjab University was de- 

The Hon. voted to jiointing out the 

Mr. Rattigan. importance of the study of 

J Lirisjirudence in Jndia. We 
give below the pilh of his ad\ic(‘. 

I would ^ay those of you who aic or who have ju.^t 
completed the LMv Hehool eouise, do not leave Juii.^pru- 
(lenco behind ^^ou as yon outer on the actual business of 
life. 'I'hc muse of Juri>r>rudcnee is no crabhetl nor idle 
one, 8he can oiler intellect iial sati'.faction more specially 
to those who can liiid j)leasuro in abstract ideas and 
abstiacfc reasoning, but are rcpel]e<l by the mysticism 
of .some ]dulo.sophics which move in an ever- recurring 
cycle from mere assumution to more sceptici.sm, and 
which do not after all lift even one corner of the dark 
veil for ever drawn between humanity and the ultimate 
problems of life and mind. Far more than a means 
of intellectual satisfaction, Jurisprudence from its etfecfc 
upon the science of legislation has iinmcnso influ- 
ence and immense value in practical allairs. Hy 
the Courts and by the h'j^i.slatures, huv is ever in the 
making; and though Judges ami legislators are mainly 
guided by actual requirements of the particular case or 
country and by the sagacity which they derive from 
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habitual occupation in public business, the success of 
their elforts in making the law will surely in a great 
measure depend upon the soundness of their views on 
social and legal progress and the firmness of their grasp 
upon that science of legislation which is related to the 
science of Jurisprudence as I have explained. 

Like Mr. Kattigan, Mr. Justice Knox devoted a 
considerable portion of his 
The Hon. Mr. address to the state of legal 

Justice Knox. studies in Allahabad. There 
seems to have been this 
year an enormous failure among the candidates 
for the B. L. degree of that TJniversity. Jus- 
tice Knox with commendable jiromptitiide ex- 
amined the answer papers of the candidates and 
was satisfied that the largo failure was not 
due to the eccentricities of the examiners but 
to the crude and undigested notions of law 
which candidates exhibited in their answer papers. 
But Justice Knox did not stop with finding fault 
with the candidates alone. He of opinion that 
the law schools of the province were partly respon- 
sible for the deplorable state of affairs. As a result 
of his address a strenuous attempt is made to im- 
prove the state of legal education in that province. 
We in Madras have nut much to congratulate 
ourselves on Mr. Shephard's 
The Hon. Mr. performance. We confess 
Justice Shephard. it has been a disappoint- 
menttomany. Mr. Shephard 
has been in India for ov(*r twenty years, has had 
abundant opportunities both in his capacity as a 
practising barrister and as Judge to know the 
darker and brighter aspects of Indian life, while his 
long connection with the University ouglit to have 
enabled him to study Indian educational problems. 

Though they have been only a slujrt time in the 
country, Lord Curzon, Mr. Kaleigh, Lord North- 
cote and other Chancellors and V*ice-chancellors 
have been able to grasp the educational situation 
and offer suggestions. ]Mr. Justice Shephard does 
not seem to have troubled himself much about 
education, and we search in vain in his address to 
anything strikingly new or suggestive. 

We understand that a proposal has been made 
in England that the Im- 
Irrigation in India, perial tribute to the 
memory of the late Queen 
Empress should take the form of a “Victoria Fund'’ 
for the benefit of “ the poorest and weakest nation 
in the Empire." The idea is that irrigation works 
should be largely extended in this country and 
that the fund raised should be utilised for the pay- 
ment of interest for the first few years on the 
capital outlay that may be incurred in the exe- 
cution of such works, it being assumed tliat 
the projects will be abundantly self-supporting 


when they have had time to develop. Putting 
aside the suggestion, we are glad to note that t,h(^ 
question of extending irrigation gtmerally is recei- 
ving attention. The subject has been disussod at 
length in recent issues of the British Trade lievkw 
which holds that it is only a question of educating 
the Government on the necessity of such work.s 
being undertaken. It is a costly affair, no 
doubt ; hut it w ill be a great deal more costly in 
tl)e future to deal with famines, if the work is not 
taken in hand at once. Another journal, The 
Friend, in iin article on “ How’ to prevent Indian 
Famines '' summed up the matter as follows : — 

(1) India can be freed from famine only l)y an adecpiatr 
supply of water to the land under cultivation ; (2) in tla* 
great river systems of the peninsula there exists a supply 
of water abundantly sulticient in most distriets, if wisely 
applied for this purpose; (3) at ijresent in a great 
of the country almost the whole of this plentiful supply, 
of untold value, is allowed to llow' uselessely to the 
sea; (4) given the engineering skill competent to <1im1 
with the continent on a large and C()m])iphenf ive plan 
f-here is wo leascui why the greater i)ait ot the aica 
should not he poimanenily protected from famine; (5) cunl 
lastly, the necessary hydraulic, woiks and the outlay on 
their coiustruction and maintenance would be repaid cuoi 
and over again in the cvor-increasing prosperity of the 
country. 

The fact that a leading organ representing the 
British trade interests should vote for this kind ol 
investment and advise that “our Indian friends 
should spare no elfort to keep the question well 
to the front” should make the advocates of railway 
extension pause and re-examine their position. 

AVe have the assurance of His Excellency I^onl 
Curzon that a liberal budget for irrigation \\ork> 
will be a prominent feature of liis ndgn and tin' 
telegram from Calcutta to-day (3 April) that Mr. 
A. H. C. McCarthy, irnder-Secretary to the 
Bengal Government, has been pla^'ied teinporard) 
on special duty in connection with the enepdries 
concerning protective irrigation works in North 
Behar, points to the earnestness of the Govern- 
ment of India in the matter. In the words ot 
Dr. Voelcker a great deal can be done lo 
improving the water supply of precarious dis- 
tricts if the Government is prepared to Ioor 
on the measures taken as those of a “ pio- 
tective ” and not purely of a remunerative natiiro , 
hut even otherwise, as observed by Sir W. 
Warner in a recent lecture which he delivered a 
the London School of Economics, from whiche^c 
side the subject is looked at, “ the importance o 
irrigation to the finances, to the food supply 
health of the people, to the climate, to the 
provement of relations with the frontier tribes, 
the awakening of the popular mind, and ^ven 
the increase of communication is evident. 

Q 
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highest Buddhist heavens who settled in Burma, 


CYjll ANY readers, no doubt, remember the seii- 
tence in one of Emerson's Essays where he 
I writes, “The first men” (in Guatemala) “ate 
the earth, and found it deliciously sweet.” We re- 
collect an American critic tried to explain this 
away in a metaphorical sen.se by saying that these 
early men conceived the earth as a great cow ; then 
they made the cow to stand for the earth and when 
tliey ate of it they said they had eaten earth. It is 
significant and suggestive, certainly, that in some 
languages cow and earth come from the same root 
and in others are really the same word. Gaia^ the 
early Greek for cow, was also earth, and it is the 
same in the Sanskrit. (Umt^ earth, indeed, cori’tJ- 
sjionds to Sanskrit (j(\ cow : Gufhray a clan or 
tribe, is in Itajput a camp or a cow -place. AVith 
many races besides tin* Egyptian and the Hindu, 
the cow was the emblem of the feminine element — 
emblem of the nutritive power of the earth. No 
doubt many of the early men who, in a aaif 
"ay, gave life and individuality to everything, 
looked on the earth as a great cow, as a 
mother, nursing her children, and giving milk to 
all men— the nourishment that they most desired, 
^ir William Muir distinctly says this was the 
rationale of c/^w-w'orship among the Hindus, and 
the samejdeas are to be found in Moor’s Hindu 
Tantheoii and in Sir William Hunter’s Gazetteer 
of India. 

Other peoples have had legends of earth-eating, 
"ith more or less of religious reference, w hich may, 
ho\^ever, point backwards to a real and literal earth- 
rating. Thus, according to the myths of the 
Cingalese, their Brahmins once fed on earth for 
the space of 60,000 years. The Hawaiians, as 
^ilis tells, hold tljat, after Taaora had formed the 
"orld, he created man out of amc«, red earth, w hich 
was the food of man until bread-fruit was 
^ade. Again Mr. J. Q. Scott tells us that the 
first nine holy Brahmins— inhabitants of the 


at first lived upon a particular kind of earth, but 
gradually they became tired of this, and took to 
eating the seeds of a specit^s of creeper, even as 
Adam and Eve ate the forbidden fruit. Thus they 
became gradually less and less spiriUial and more 
and more material until at last they lost all their 
heavenly attribule.s and had to live by the 
sweat of their brow like all tluur desetmdants. 
The inference here clearly is that edible earth 
was more favourable to spirituality than vegetable 
diet ! Many instajices we might cite to attest the 
fact that a ceremonial earth-eating may go along 
with an ordinary earth-meal, as in thest* cases. We 
are told that the Aztec devotee picked up a pinch 
clay in tlio temple of Jercatlipoca, and ate it w ith 
th(5 greatest reveiTmce. The Mexicans, w hen they 
swore by the sun, and our soviTeign mother, the 
earth, took up and ate a piece of earth. But, wdth 
the Mexicans, clay-eating does not seem to have 
been merely ceremonial : clay was an edible in com- 
mon use ; and edible earth was sold openly in the 
markets. The eating of clay w^as foibidden to 
Mexican w' 0 ?nen during pr<*gnancy (which suggests 
w'hether, from religious reasons, it may not in very 
early tiint‘s have been iaha to women altogether, as 
certain sacrifices and portions of sacrifices still are, 
amo?»g savage tribes, iahu to w omen). We are told 
that the Mexican nobles ate (^arlh from the feet 
of their idols. 

Jt is not needful to go into any ingenuities to ex- 
plain away Emerson's reference which, we believe, 
admits of a wholly direct and liieml iiiterpieta- 
tion in the light of facts faithfully recorded. Not 
only are there in certain latitudes bread-fruit trees, 
but in some peculiar formations of strata or mixture 
of soils there are undoubtedly lines and veins of 
edible clay on wliich men can subsist for days, and 
have subsisted if they do not now' subsist. Nature 
is bounteous : if she does not provide one thing, 
she does another, and is ever rich in compensations. 
In the Arctic regions cf the earth, she abundantly 
provides creatures rich in oil— the seal, the whafe 
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&c., from which the dwellers there may at once 
obtain food and heat ; in the tropical regions she 
produces abundance of cooling fiTiits, while in 
others, when labour is ungrateful to man, even the 
soil is food. Earth, indeed, has been eaten by 
many peoples. Here are some liirther striking 
instances. 

The IhkaniHis of India eat a kind of unctuous 
clay, and Cutchet^ ladies are said to eat it, as in 
some other portions of the globe — Carinihia, 
for examples — the ladies do arsenical earth, because 
they fancy it improves their complexions. In 
Tonquin they make a kind of waiile or Irilter of 
diluted clay, sugar, and some other ingredients. 
The Chinese in many parts mix gyi>Hum with pulse, 
and thus form a jelly, w hich they greatly relish. 
We find JNfr. AV^inwood Keade writing of the 
Mandingos of West iXfrica ; — “ On tin* thatches of 
more than one house 1 saw pieces of yellow earth, 
which is used for food, and as a medicine to ])ro- 
diice purging. I could easily understand its being 
eatable, for it possesses a piquant and ngnu^able 
odour. The Tunguses of Siberia eat a clay called 
“ rock marrow *’ w hich they mix with marrow. The 
Jukabirs of North-Eastern Siberia have an earth of 
sweetish and rather astringent taste to w Inch they 
ascribe a variety of sanatory prop(*rties. Alalte-Brun 
tcdls us that the earth which is (alien by the Otto- 
inacs of the Kio Orinoco is fat and unctuous, and 
AVaitz, quoting lleusinger, says that the Ottomacs 
of the Kio Orinoco eat large quantities of a fatty 
clay. Clay was eaten by the Brazilians generally. 
The Homans had a dish called alica or frumenta 
made of the grain zea mixed, as Pliny writers, with 
chalk from the valKjy of Piiteoli near Naples. The 
Minscas of Elorida, had in their language tlie word 
‘ dipalera ’ — a disease from eating earth. Venegas 
asserts that the Indians of California mix redearth 
into their acorn bread “ to make the bread 
sweet and make it go further.’’ Gabeza de AAica 
says that the Indians of Elorida ate clay, and 
that they offered him “ many beans which they 
at© mixed with earth.” In Zanzibar too, they 


have a disease induced by earth-eating : it is calkd 
safura. The clay is said to have a pleasant 
odour to the eaters ; rich men who have plenty 
to eat are often victims to safara. Dr. Kutherford 
tells that earlli-eating ])revails pretty well all along 
the upper part of the West Coast of Africa. T nut 
wdlhit lirst,’ he says, at Babani, where there occurs 
a deposit of yellow ish clay, containing about llfty 
])er emit, of iron, a considerable quantity of mica, 
:ind some quartz jiarlicles ; but there is evideullv ;i 
larg(‘ quantity of organic inatttM* in it. Th(‘ clay is 
innd(i into balls about live inches in dianuHcr 
and is baked over a slow lire. AVhen quite dry 
and ready for \m\ a small portion is broktMi 
olT, placed in the hollow of a smooth Iciil, 
fpd rediu^ed to powuhu- bc^tweeii the fing(‘r and 
thumb. The huif is then gently shaken to makr 
the liarder and more'gritty particles full aside. TIicm' 
are carefully remov(*d and the residue is tran.^fer- 
red to the mouth, masti(.*.ated and swallowed. 

The people of the Alackcuizio lliver, North 
America-, also eat an earth, in times of scarcity 
especially, which is without grittiness, and has a 
little of the flavour of tlie hazel nut. Certain pc^oj)!'' 
of Nicarjigiia eat a clay called by them Jahoxkli'' 
When moist, it has a sort of soapiness, and give.- a 
foamy result when it mixes wdth saliva. It has a 
slightly fatty taste. When wcdl selected, tlien^ is no 
sand in the paste, the whole substance diss(d\in! 3 ' 
on the tongue.’ Pirn says ; “ One of the miners 
told me he wuis about twelve yi'ars old when laJ 
began the habit of eating this clay. Commeiicijig 
little by little, he ultimately ate several pounds a 
day, and ho lived several successive days upon 
nothing but earth, alw ays drinking a good (iiiaidd) 
of w^ater, and feeling little or no appetite 
other food. At most times he used to eat the 
earth as it came from the mint*, but sometimes 
would vary the flavour by an admixture of comninJ| 
brown sugar or toasting the clay over the dre. 
On the Orinoco Kiver, as said already, the ciistnai 
is common, the woman being often seen swallo^^'^o 
big lumps of yellowish w hite clay. “ The 
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of Bolivia make a similar clay an ingredient in soup 
M’liicli they call Chupc ” In the city of La Paz/' 
says a traveller, “ I found that clay prepared for 
t]ie purpose was regularly sold in the markeb 

under the name of ppam A complete aiialy sis 

of the clay shows that it contains no element of 
nourishment — the organic niattm' only amounting 
to I'Oo. I therefore imagine that the custom of 
eating it is merely for the purpose of keeping the 
stomach more distended and r(‘taining the food 
longer under the action of tin' gastric juice.** J5ut 
this could scarcidy a]>ply to tlu^ clay which the 
miners of Nicaragua subsisted on solely for days. 

(lifts of naturi* have, by early men, almost 
al\Mi}s been attributed to the good will and boun- 
teous blessing of a ( iod or of the (lods : so that th^ 
eenunony of observance of earth-eating from thefeet 
of idols <tc. may b(' but the natural result of the 
literal earth-(*ating- - eating the one follow ing on the 
eating of the othcM*, wherever it has been, at an 
early stage, indulged ; and it remains, as it were, 
a siii'vival of an earlier habit, sanclilu'd by associa- 
tion, wdth gods or idols. That, indeed, is how man’s 
mind works in earlier stage's; whatever is prized 
and found pleasant and beneficial is a>sociated witli 
tli(‘ (lod and is finally not viewed as any way apart 
Irom Him —^in many cases becoming saciamental. 

Ale.v. Hay Japp. 
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I’llOOKKSS OF EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 

i^AA'EEY one knows that the English constitu- 
'||T tion is the result of organic growth, ex- 
C I pressing, as it does, the characterislies of 
the English people, their prejudices, their tradi- 
tions — in fact, everything which marks them off 
from other people. But the constitution does not 
stand alone in this l•(^s[)ect. Other English institu- 
tions retlt‘ct the same features, aud in nothing is 
this English peculiarity better ilhistratt'd, perhaps, 
than in the system —or rather, want of system- 
of education. Other countries have their w ritten, 
clear-cut constitutions, aud they have also their 
well-defined educational systems struck off at 
one time by some great statesman. In England, 
the educAitional system lias grown up bit by bit, 
a patchwork sort of alTair, for which no one in parti- 
cular is responsible. In sjdte of reemit eiforts to 
round it olf and givi‘ some kind of unity to the 
w’hole, it still remains, compared for instance with 
the Erencli, Herman, and Indian systems, in a 
sufliciently chaotic condition. 

In order to better appreciate the extent of the 
progress of education in England, during the 
reign of late (^ueen-Em press, it is necessary to 
tak(' a rapid glance at the condition of education 
at her ai’cession. Higher education had existed 
from tiin(3 immt*murial. At the accession of Victoria 
in the older Universities were on the point 

of losing their monopoly of providing university 
education. London University, an unsectarian 
ITriiversity ‘‘ the creation of a (xod-excluding 
seminary,*’ had just been founded (1836), and Dur- 
ham University was called into existence the year of 
the C^iieeiVs accession. The older Universities 
still closed their doors to ]>isseriters, and 
in spite of the wave of reform which had set in 
after the Napoleonic era and which liad reached 
even the Universities, Oxford and Cambridge were 
still essentially ecclesiastical and rnedijevalincaiisti- 
tutioii and in the nature of their studies. At the 
particular time of which we treat, the Tractarian 
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irioveinent had seized upon the Universities and had 
produced a storm of religious controversy which 
absorbed the energies of the best intellects. The 
so-called public schools and the grammar schools, 
which made a speciality of the ancient languages of 
Greece and JJome, were the preserves of the wealthy 
and. like the Universities, the homes of antiquated 
scholarship, and wholly unrefornied. lielow them 
came a number of private schools, managed on strict- 
ly commercial principles by persons of little culture, 
of no training as teachers, the failures in many cases 
of other professions. At one of these schools, Char- 
les Dickens learnt nothing but the elements of com- 
mon knowledge. In spite of his g(mius, he secretly 
lamented and could not disguise the defects of his 
early training. His “ 8(pieers,'‘ brutal and ignorant, 
represents, with some exaggeration, the typical, 
private schoolmaster of tln^ thirties. Nh^xt in 
order, came the schools for the poor. The eigh- 
teenth century, had se(‘n the rise* of the “ Charity*^ 
Schools — significant title — schools in which the 
children of the poor were mostly fed on the 
Church Catechism with the object of their 
paying due n^spect to their betters; taught too 
often by incapable and degraded persons, and 
clothed in some distinctive dr(‘ss ‘‘ to remind them 
of their rank. Besides th(;se schools, Sunday 
Schools were in existence at the accession of the 
Queem, and these taught the elements of reading 
and writing to the poor. But more important than 
the Charity and Sunday Schools, were tlui schools 
of two rival societies, the British and Foreign 
School Society, founded in 1814, and the 
National Society, founded in 1817. The latter 
was the organ of the Church of England ; 
the former represented the Dissenters. They 
had been founded by two educational rivals, 
Bell and Lancaster, whose methods differed but 
little — for they both adopted the plan of teaching 
children by children — but whose religious acrimony 
has lived on and has permanently separated those 
whose common object is the education of the poor. 
These, then, were the agencies for the educa- 


tion of the lower classes when Victoria ascended 
the throne, — the Charity and Sunday Schools and 
the schools of the British and Foreign Society 
and the National Society. All were free of State 
control, though the two latter bodies were 
in annual receipt of the sum of .£20,<^0(>, granted by 
Parliament in support of their efforts. The grant of 
this paltry sum represented the utmost that the 
State then did for elementary education. How 
necessary it was that the State itself should come 
forw^ard and supplement voluntary effort, or rather 
itself take the initiative, may be gathered from tlie 
following facts. Of the two millions of children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen in England 
and Wales, at the accession of Victoria, one-half was 
(ibsolutely uneducated. OF those educated, more 
than half w’ere educat(Hl in Sunday Schools, and 
their education was of the flimsiest. England was, so 
far as elementary education vv-as concerned, one of 
the most backward countries in Europe. In 
England the proportion of (nlucated children to tlie 
whole population was 1 in 14; in Prussia 1 in 0; in 
Switzerland 1 in 7 ; in Holland 1 in 9 ; while in 
New York, one of the emancipaUid Englisli colonii's 
it was 1 in .4. This state of things w^as not un- 
noticed ])y either the leading statesmen of the da\> 
the people themselves, or by the young Qneeii 
herself. Many years before, Malthus in his 
on Population had remarked ‘‘in their educa- 

tion, (that of the poor) and in the circulation of 
those important political truths that most nearly 
concern them, which are perhaps the only means i«i 
our power of really raising their condition, and ot 
making them happier men and more peaceable sub' 
jects, we have been miserably deficient. It is sorely 
a great national disgrace, that the education of the 
lower classes. . . .should be left merely to a fe'^’ 
Sunday Schools, supported by a subscription fro’^' 
individuals.” Later on, and in the years immediately 
succeeding the accession of the Queen, Brougha’^^ 
had honourably associated himself with the cause of 
popular education. It was during one of the dis- 
cussions which accompanied Brougham^a earlier 
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efforts to enlist the action of the State, that Can- 
ning uttered the memorable words that he was 
“ satisfh'd that the foundation of good order in 
society was good morals, and that the foundation 
of good morals was education.’’ But the desire to 
raise the standard of comfort among the people by 
the spread of education was not confined to great 
writers and statesmen. The leaders of the people, 
caugiit up by the impetus given by the Heforin 
Bill of 18B2, advocated the principle of self-h(‘lp 
as the foundation for a national syshuu of educa- 
tion. Lovett, the Chartist, desired “ to create 
a moral, reflecting, energetic public opinion,*’ 
by means of educational agencies, “ so a.s even- 
tually to lead to a gradual improvement in the 
condition of the working-classes,” and was con-% 
vinced that “ the good that is to be must bo 
begun by ourselves.” The young Queen was no 
less solicitous of the spread of popular education. 
It is the popular idea that the sovereign in England 
answers to Thier’s ideal of “ a king who reigns 
)iit does not govern.” Perhaps it will never be 
known to what (‘xlent the late (JiKuui-Enipress 
modified this saying ; but the personal part she 
played in the question of education, soon after 
luT accession, at least shows that she asserted her- 
s^-df from the very beginning of her reign. In 18B9, 
addressing Lord Lansdowne, President of the 
b'muicil, through Lord John llussell, she caused 
latter to write 


*■ My Lonl, — I have rcc(*ive(l Her Maje.sty’s command 
make a communication to your Lordshii) upon a sub- 
of the grc.ite.st ijiiportance. Her Majesty lias 
with deep concern, tlic want of instruction 
'diich is still observable amonjs: the poorer classes of her 
subjects. All the inquires which have been made show' a 
' fciiciency in the general education of the peo]de, which 
»ot ill accordance with the character of a civilised and 
nation. ” 


this is not sufficient proof of the personal 
taken by the Queen in the matter of education, 
"‘‘have it in the well-merited reproof which the 
sovereign administered in 18B9, to the Lords^ 
led by the Archbishop of Canterbury, ende- 
to prevent any portion of the Parliament- 


ary grant for education from reaching the 
dissenting scliools of the British and Eoreign 
Society through the hands of members of the Privy 
Council. In the w-oi'ds of Harriet Martineaii (I//s- 
lory of the Pence)- “ they received their rebuke 
from the clear voice of tlieir young Queen who 
saw, under the guidance of her Ministers, the full 
enormity of the claim of the Church to engross the 
education of the nation.** 

Thus the ground was prepared for the seed 
which was destined to develop into a complete 
organised system of elementary education. The 
year 1839 saw the sowing of the seed in the shape 
of the creation of the Education Department. 
Parliament was induced to increase its grant to 
c£30,000 ; its distribution w’as to be regulated by a 
(..’ommittee of the Privy Council for Education, and 
not by thetw'o existing Education Societies — hence 
th(‘ tears of the Lords, particularly the Bishops, 
referred to immediately above. Above all, State 
inspection was to be a condition of receiving part 
of the grant. That it was, however, still the day 
of .small things and of a to! ally inadequate concep- 
tion of the needs of the nation, it is sufficient to 
mention that while Parliament allotted the 
magnilicerit sum of .£30,000 to Education, it 
voted the same year no less a sum than £70,000 
for the erection of royal stables! The scheme for 
a training college was negatived by Parliament, and 
the predominating influence of the Church w’as 
maintained by the condition that Inspectors of 
Church Schools must be clergymen approved of by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Still, the Com- 
mittee of Council made headway. Guided by the 
inspiration of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth whoso 
efforts on behalf of national education w'ore 
“ heroic,” it granted certificates, after examination, 
to masters and mistresses ; the Parliamentary grant 
increased by many times ; the training institutions, 
which had sprung up as the result of voluntary 
effort, were w armly encouraged ; and lastly, the 
pupil-teacher system was introduced in 1846. In 
1856, the Vice-President of the Committee of 
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Council was made directly responsible to the 
House of Commons, thus betokening the increased 
interest of Parliam(*nt in Education and its resolve 
to control its deve]o})ment. The name of 
Itobert Lowe is associated vvitli the next great 
measure in the progress of popular education. As 
Vice-President, he carried in 1863 his almost revo- 
lutionary proposals for th{» distribution of the grant 
which was now approaching the sum of .£lo0,0()0. 
His code was based on the principle of “payunuit by 
results,” a principle which ho justiiied by the 
dilemma — “ if the system is not efiicient it will be 
economical, and if it is not economical it will cer- 
tainly be efficient.” The jn’inciph? has since b(*(Mi 
discarded (1890) for it converted examinations into 
a fetish, and took the life-blood out of teaching. 
But perhaps its strongest detractors would be 
willing to admit that it was not an unmitigated nui- 
sance ; that it w'eeded out the inefficient schools at 
a time when many existed. 

In 1870, the Gladstone jNEinistry was in power, 
and its term of office w’as characterised by a s<‘ries 
of great measures wdiich had for their object the 
upraising of the people. Education came in for 
its share of reform and development. The older 
Universities were liberalised by the final and 
total abolition of religious tests ; endow ed schools 
wore reformed ; and an effort was made to give 
every child in the kingdom the opportunity to read 
and write. With this effort is associatinl the 
great name of W. E. Eorster. He made attendance 
at school during the hour of religious teaching 
optional on the part of the parent, thereby 
putting a stop to the forcing of sectarian creeds 
down the throats of children, willy nilly. lie 
provided by the establishment of School Boards 
for the education of children in districts where 
the accommodation given by existing schools was 
insufficient, and he prepared the way for univer- 
sal compulsory education, (1880) and thereby for 
gratuitous education, (1891) by empowering Local 
School Boards to make education compulsory within 
their districts and to remit fees in poor districts. 


Mr. Forster’s Acts ostensibly aimed atgiving a sound 
elementary educiition to the poorest in the land. 
That foreseeing statesman saw what is only in this 
year of grace, 1961, just being borne in on many 
people, that the best safeguard for England’s free 
and democratic institutions, and the best 
basis for iiidustiMal prosperity and national great- 
ness, is the intelligence of the people, developed, 
through the agency of (uliication. The success 
which has attended tlie Acts of 1876 and the im- 
mediate su])se(pient years has been almost un- 
(pialifled. Of course, sectarian animosity has been 
aroused in view of tlie severe competition to which 
denominational or voluntary scihools have b(‘eii 
subjected by the better ecpiipped Board Schools 
.‘f.pportcMl by local rates. 

Since tlie seventies tli(*re havt^ been many im- 
provements in th(‘ national systimi, some of wliidi 
have been aln'ady indicatt'd and do not need to 
describiid in ordt'r of time The Pupil-Teacher System 
has been modilied for the bett(H\ Ihiys andgirhoi 
the tender age of thirteen are no longer appnMi- 
ticed, made to tc^acli large classes for five hou"'! 
daily, to receive one or two hours’ instruction tioni 
the Headmaster, and to spend their evenings in piv- 
paration. They now teach for half tlie day ami :ire 
much more carefully instructed, especially tho'^e 
who attend at Pu()il-Teaclier centres. The cun icula 
of the schools .have been improved. Payment by 
results has given place to “ surprise ” visits and to 
the general intelligence, conduct, and methods of 
teaching as the tests of merit in the awardin',' of 
the government grant. Side by side with the 
improvement in the schools, the position of tlit? 
teachers has vastly improved. A Superannuation 

Act in their favour w as passed in 1 898, and their 
organ the National Union of Elementary Teacher*!^ 
which numbers nearly fifty thousand meinher-^' 
watches over their material interests. No 
than tiiree of their number have seats in 
ment wdiere they make it their special business 
safeguard the interests of both scholars 
teachers. Elementary teachers, too, are represen 
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on the ConauUative Committee appointed in 19u0 
to assist the Board ot* Education — a Board which 
has superseded the old Education Department and 
to which reference will be made further on. Two 
other developments of Primary Education can only 
be mentioned. They are the establish immb of lilven- 
i 111 ' Continuation Schools and llighertilradoHchools^ 
These have just Kjceived a check arising out of 
the question as to how far money raised by local 
iMtes may be expended on so-called higher educa- 
tion. The Evening Continuation vScliools constitute 
an attempt to continue the education of children 
during the important period which follows tlui 
termination of schocd life at the age of fourteen. 

So far, th(Mi, as Elementary Education is concern- 
ed England has a State System. It has doubtles^ 
i!s defects, among which may be imuitioiied the 
narrow training of the teachers and the unsatis- 
factory way ill wliich the law making attendance 
compulsory is administered. But, take it all in 
all, England may be proud of a system, the origin 
and ilevelopment of which are synchronous with 
the reign of the late sovereign. It now remains to 
deid as concisely as possible with the progress of 
Higher Education during the same period. 

IViiate schools there are still in abundance, and 
these, unlike similar institutions on the Continent, 
remain uninspected and uncontrolled. It is possi- 
ble that the Board of Education may do something 
h)'>^ards improving this class of schools^ for tlie 
Pmisultative Committee, to which reference has been 
iiiade, is empowered to draw up a register of com- 
pt'tent teachers and to inspect such schools as may 
to be inspected. iVo doubt the incompetent 
‘Schools will shirk this test, in \\ hich case it is to be 
^^cpod that the public will act accordingly. But, 
judging by the past, it is not impossible that the 
^'»rilish Middle Classes will, for some time to come 
‘dlow themselves to be the ready victims of men 
''^10 pose as teachers without a single qualification. 

I'egards the old endowed and grammar 
schools, the Charity Commissions appointed in 
have done, much to divert endowments into 


proper clianiiLds, to remove the utterly incompe- 
tent, and to modernise and to stimulate the curri- 
cula and working of tliese schools. The Public 
kSc/nools Enquiry Commission of 1861, the Endowed 
{Schools Commission of l.s64, the Public 
Schools Act of 1868 and the Endowed Schools 
Act of 186.9 constitute the first attempts at State 
interference in Secondary Education. It was a 
beginning, indeed, but only such, and- the report of 
one of the Commissions (the Taunton) is as true now 
as it was wlnm written years ago. “ Not a single 
payment from the Central Government to the 
support of a secondary school, not a single certificate 
of capacity for teaching given by a public authority. 
In any of these senses there is no public school 
and no public education for the middle and upper 
classes. The State might give test, stimulus, advice, 
dignity; it wdihholds them all.’* But a change 
is working for the better, and to this change expres- 
sion was given by the creation of the Board of Edu- 
cation Act last year— an Act w hich ow es its origin to 
the floyal C(»mmission of 1894-5, presided over by 
Mr. Bryce. By that Act a Minister of Education 
has been created ’vlio is cliargisl w itli the general 
supervision of education, secondary, middle and pri- 
mary, while the charge of the lattercomes, as before, 
under a minister who has a place in the House of 
Commons. As has been said, a large and representa- 
tive Consultative Committee has been appointed to 
s(*cure a liegister of Teachers and the inspection 
of such schools as will submit to the test. It is 
too soon to speak of what the Board of Education 
may achieve in the way of giving unity and cohesion 
to the whole system. Put Iiere at least w'e have 
the germ of such unity and the means of rescuing 
secondary schools from the chaos into W’hich 
they are plunged. The Transvaal war, and the 
danger to England's commercial supremacy seem 
to have aroused public opinion as to the question 
of the fitness of existing secondary and middle class 
education as a preparation for the struggle for 
national existence. Mediaeval traditions, mediaeval 
subjects and methods still linger on, and the con- 
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cessions which have been made in the direction of 
the development of the modern side in the shape 
of modern languages, laboratories, and museums have 
been made in a grudging spirit, (xeneral culture 
still suffers at the hands of those who imagine 
that no education is worthy of the name which 
does not confine itself to either classics or mathe- 
matics. Before leaving tliis subject of Secondary 
Education, the action of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge in establishing Local Examinations 
for secondary schools for boys and girls, ought not 
to be omitted. These Local Examinations have 
had their share in modiTnising the curricula and 
in helping to draw a line' between efficient and 
inefficient secondary schools. 

One step more remains to be taken, the step which 
takes us up into the region of tertiary or University 
Education. We have seen how at the commence- 
ment of the reign the Universities of England and 
Wales could be counted on the lingers of one hand. 
Now, local Colleges and Universities abound. 
Some are affiliated to the older Universities and all 
require residence as a condition of membership. 
Even the London University w hich was founded in 
18137, the year of the Queen’s accession, and which 
soon became a mere machine for examining, has 
(1900) been partially converted into a Teaching 
University, although “ external *’ students are 
still to be examined. Not only has there been 
during the reign a multiplication of Universities, 
but there has been reform from within, tend- 
ing in the direction of making the older Univer- 
sities national institutions. The decade, 1850 — 
1860, saw' the principle of 8tate interference ex- 
tended even to the Universities. As the result of 
University Commission, religious tests for the 13. A. 
degree at Oxford and Cainbridgt? w'ere removed 
though it w^as not till 1871 that these tests were 
entirely abolished. The institution of University 
professors was restored, fellowships opened to merit, 
and studies liberalised. Subsequent innovations have 
carried on reform in the same direction and the 
Universities are becoming more modernised in every 
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way. They have approximated more and more to 
national homes of learning. Tlieir doors have 
been again opened to non-cnllegiate students — 
men of modest means; university education lias 
been carried to the remotc'st corners of England 
by the system of University Extension Lectures, 
of which the very poorest have availed themsehes. 
The lecture rooms have been opened to womvn 
students who, in addition, liave been allowed to 
take their place in the examination halls. Oxford 
and Cambridge alone, with characteristic (‘x- 
clu8iv(‘ness, still refuse their degrees to woiiii'n 
whose merits they appraise. AV^omtm’s collc‘ges, 
tliough forming no part of the Universities, are 
found at both Oxford and Cambridge, such as St 
^largaret’s and Somerville at the former, and 
Newnham and Girton at the latter. Through thi-x- 
institutions w'omen have passed whose acliien- 
ments have equalled, and on some occasions eclipsed, 
those of the men. As feeders to these w’oineuV 
colleges there arc excelhuit secondary schools for 
girls all over the country w here a sound educiilion 
is imparted. 

Another sign of educational activity is the 
series of Conferences for Headmasters, Secoiuian 
Assistant Masters and Elementary teachers, wliich 
are held annually and receive their due attention in 
the daily newspapers. Einally, it remains to >ii} a 
few words on the spread of teclinical education 
during the reign of (iueen Victoria. Though iiuidi 
remains to he done in this direction, wdiat has boon 
done promises well for tlie future. Education in 
England is still far too bookish, and too little attiri* 

o 

lion is paid to hand and eye traiiiing. .But a mo- 
mentous change is being wrought, and wTOUghttoo 
in all grades of educational institutions, from tin* 
Primary School to the University. In the primary 
schools increased attention is being paid to manual 
instruction, as distinguished from the more special 
ised technical instruction which is given 
secondary schools ; while in the Universities, tech 
nological institutions have sprung up w ithin the 
last few years. In this good work State help? P*"* 
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vate enterprise, City Companies, Ciiambers of Com- 
merce and local authorities have all had a share. 
It was not, however, until some twenty years back 
that the English people awoke to the fact 
that facilities must be afforded for manual and 
technical instruction if England was to liold her 
own as a great industrial and coiiimercicil power. It 
was in 1881 that a Koyal Commission w’as appointed 
to enquire intothe facilities afforded in foreign coun- 
tries for the technical instruction of persons engaged 
ia productive industry. The Act of 1888 and the 
allotment of the money under the Customs and Ex- 
cise Act of 1890 have done much to establish and 
develop technical education throughout the 
country. The history of the great imhistrial 
revolution which began in the middle ^f 
the eighteenth century shows conclusively that in- 
ventive genius is not absent from the British work- 
man. It is to be hoped that the recent remark- 
able development in technical education will en- 
able the inttdligeiit workman to ol)lain that 
knowledge which will enable him to compete suc- 
cessfully with his German rivals. 

In every direction, then, education has made 
most remarkable strides in England during the 
reign of (^ueen Victoria, some branches having 
b(‘en entirely hi’gun and developed during 
that period. There lias been progri*ss in 
every aspect *of the nationjil life, but it may be 
aalely asserted that in no direction has develop- 
ment been so marked as in education. TIkj future 
is briglit with promise. The Education Act of 
lOoo points to an immediate future wdien England 
will hav(! a really national system, a system embrac- 
“ig and co-ordinating the congeries of systems 
"Ihch still exist, in which incompetence on tlie 
part of teachers will be reduced to a minimum, in 
which improved curricula will have the effect of 
all-round education, enabling men to be- 
come happier, better producers, and more intelli- 
gent citizens. 

Thomas Denham. 


LOKD AIMPTIITLL’S NEW DEPvVliTUKE. 

^^"iptbill has made a new’ departure— a 

Jjr departure which is likely to be prolific of 
exc(‘llent results if persiwered in and dealt 
with systematically. We refer to his method 
of gleaning accurate knowledge of the conditions, 
the grievances and the opinions of the great agri- 
cultural community which, in India, mainly forms 
the vast bulk of the population — the community 
that hirnishes the wherewithal which maintains 
th(3 edifice of British rule in this country. 
Knowledge, however fragmentary and imperfect, 
obtained lirst-hand, is superior to knowledge 
which is received after it has dribbled through 
the conduits of ofllcial bias and official plilegmano. 
If Ills Bxceliency tlu' Governor does not weary 
in his well-doing, he will have gained, during his 
quinquennial term of ofiice, more true information 
of the t‘xisting conditions of Indian rural life and 
have gauged more correctly tin* mind of the Indian 
ryot than any two of his pivdecAtssors combined. It 
is not difficult to imagine liow' mucli genuine hard 
work, personal discomfort and tiresome search- 
ing after details. Lord xVmpt hill's method implies ; 
what a weariness to the ffesh and the understand- 
ing it must be to interview, more or less, ignorant 
agriculturists and artizaiis, with inhuMuinabki stories 
of hardship brought about by indiffVrmice, red-tape*, 
active spoliation and so-c.illed oppression - vitiat- 
ed as these must necessarily, sometimes, be, by the 
little knowledge which is unequal to the task of 
spanning the immense orbit of prevailing adminis- 
trative measures. Notwithstanding this w e cherish 
the hope that now that llis Excellency has start- 
ed on the royal road of eiKpiiry and investigation, 
he will pursue it without pause to the end of his 
career in this Presidency. 

Frequently recurring famines, due for the most 
part to unfavourable seasons, have reduced the 
Indian ryots to a state of poverty, so accentuated 
an<l hopeless that it has become impossible to 
ignore any longer the causes w'hich have tended to 
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tills result — a result far from creditable to the power 
wliicli guides the destinies of this country and a 
result wiiich has awakened the sympathy and tapped 
the charitable resources of foreign peoples and 
nations, ruinines conseipient on adverse ineteriologi- 
cal conditions, if frequent and prolonged, veritably 
lead up to famines pecuniary and, as the last un- 
precedented fauiinii conclusively demonstrated, it is 
not so much a matter of the \\'ant of food as it is 
the lack of the vvlieivw ithal to buy it that it is the 
seat of the mischief. Thanks to railways and 
steam-communication, food can he procuri'd and 
brought in plenty to the scene of desolation ; but 
when it is brought, the Indian ryot is unable to 
purchase and is oblig(‘d to receive alms from the 
(rovernment. Poverty-stricken and half-starved, 
the ryot has no staying power, and it will take 
many unbroken yeai’s of abundant rain and golden 
harvests befoi*ehe will be in a position to desregard 
Government aid and face with smiling conlidenco 
even one brjef season of drought and distress ! Tlie 
Indian ryot is a fatalist and the remarkable law'- 
abiding endurance which characterise.s him under 
the severest trials, physical and mental, is a power- 
ful auxiliary as well as a grievous temptation to 
(Government. Tiie latter especially inasmuch as it 
tends to the continuance of the policy o\’ la hfsez 
f(tire,i^ not that of complete indift'erence. Xot that 
Government has not d(jne much to mitigate the 
severities of want. By no means. It has done a 
great deal ; and, perhai)S, thinks it has done all 
that it could I But prevention is better than 
mitigation ; and viewing all the circumstances of 
the case impartially, one is inclined to the belief 
that the fatalistic propensitit^s of the subject- 
population have to some extent jaundiced the 
view’ of their rulers. It is not an uncommon ex- 
perience to meet wdth administrators, and other 
well-meaning critics, wdio ascribe all the evils 
that the Indian ryot suffers from to the vsita- 
tions of Providence in the shape of di^ught and 
plague. Such critics hold that India has always 
suffered from famine, and that there will be famines 


to the end of the chapter, and that it is tlie normal 
condition of the Indian ryot to be on the borderland 
of starvation. Bad seasons, doublless, account for 
mucli, but there is undoubtedly a great deal that is 
lacking in the administration of affairs wdiicli, if 
altendt'd to and remedied, would minimise the 
evil results of bad seasons and would place the ryot 
in a position to withstand bravely and success- 
fully a number of consecutive years of want. 
There are not wanting adverse critics of tin; 
Indian government who daily advance panaceas 
without number, for the promotion of ^ndia^s pros- 
perity. Tiiese should be thoroughly sifted and 
carefully considei’ed. On the oilier hand, the masses 
of India, more especially the peasantry, have luiinei- 
Cis grievances and it is needless to say that tliey 
should he (‘iiquired into and wdierever possible red- 
ressed. Jhal-tape forms a barrier betw een the rulers 
and the ruled which is as impassable as it is eilicient, 
and th(* administrator who endeavours to get be- 
neath the surface of things, to spy out the naked- 
ness ()f the land for himself is doing a great public 
service. Lord Ampthiirs method of holding iulor- 
inal durbars w hich ryots may attmid and addn 
him is an admirable way of getting at the core ef 
things, lied-tape is fatal to truth and promptness and 
is the quagmire in which are swamped the 
righteous intentions of the governing pow'or, U c 
have said the Jndian ryot is a fatalist, but even as 
w^ater w'(*ars away the stone the spirit of the times 
is disintegrating and fashioning anew' his tliougbts 
and ambitions, and in the proc‘‘ss ho is beginning to 
recognise with Emerson that “fate is impenetrated 
causes.’’ The true connexions of things may bti 
wanting to him, for, h(3 is yet groping in the dark- 
ness of ignorance for indication of the truth, and 
instead of allowing him to ascertain the true 
causes of his hopelessness for himself, it should be 
the aim of Indian administrators to do so by the 
light of their superior knowledge, by the aniu^’^^^' 
versions of their critics and by the study of the 
many still unsolved problems of Indian administra* 
tion in consultation with the people. Eepresenta. 
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live Government is denied but a fair substitute 
would be furnished if the easy accessibility given by 
Lord Ampthill to the working repi esenLatives of the 
people is extended to them by all Indian adminis- 
trators. Collectors, and Revenue Officers generall}^ 
would take.tlieir cue-from the Governor and things 
will improve all round. “Every jet of cnaos 
which threatens to exterminate us is converti- 
ble ))y intellect into wholesome force,*’ says 
an eminent \^^it'n% but no person with the very 
poorest opinion of the fndinn beaurocrat will, wo 
apprcdiend, advance the opinion that the latter is 
wanting in intellectual power. Something then is 
lacking ; merely sympathy ! Not the sym[>athy 
oF (‘lee mosy nary assistance, not the wsympathy of 
pitying condescension, not the sympathy of goo^ 
intention, but that of |)ersonal exertion, of active 
eiupiirv, of, in other language, det'ds not words. 
Our great men in India, such as they are, have 
inunense opportunities afforded them of getting 
into toiudi with the people and yet how few do sol 
i “ Tlu're are men ” says the author quoted ahvady, 
i “who by their sympathetic attractions carry 
nations with them and lead the jvctivity of the 
liiiinan race,” and although such men are rare, 
it lies within the power of most men placed in ])(3si- 
tions of trust and responsibility to know more of the 
people they are einpow^eivxl to rule than they do. 
Oovernors coftu^ and Governors go, spe(‘ches an* 
made, addresses delivered, and the pomp and circum- 
stance of His Majesty's representative sink into the 
hearts of the people. And what then? Are tlu^y 
the better for the triumphal arches, the long- 
'vmdi^d speechi^ng or the waste of gunpowder? Not 
a whit. Eor, gene?*ally, the addresses madt^ to j)eri- 
patetic satraps are not worth the value of the paper 
Iiuf^ written in inasmuch as they are emascul- 
derabi^^ censorship of the District Officer, 

means reflect the truth. Moreover, 

cure cei 

thi ^ drawn up by men unacquainted 

^ remote or secret springs of action which 

mscovered ^ ° . 

the ' cause of administrative measures ; 

® tLan not they ascribe motives and 


reasons of things done by the Executive w hich when 
examined do not bear the light of truth. In nine 
cases out of ten, addresses made in the mofiissil 
are vitiated hy the imperf(*ct knowledge of facts, 
sectarian bias, local ]n*ojudic.e or callous selfishness. 
The local whisper in the making of an addrc'r.sof a 
p(^tty mofiissil station is to tin* local orator the mur- 
mur of a world, but thii person to whom the address 
is presented, as often as not, focuses the wants 
wishes and grievariC(‘S it contains from the large 
(Mid of the tel(Ascope, and the result is nil. On the 
other hand, the visiting gnmt man has to liase Iuh 
replies on information supplied by his subordinates 
in the district, andeven’if such information is w rong, 
the Gov(‘rnor has commiited himself to a reply and 
cannot easily boat a retreat, when Ik* subsequently 
dis(',ovored that an erroiKHiiis isstatement vvaf^ mad(\ 
Gubernatorial repluvs an^ invariably vague, uncom- 
promising and unsatisfactory, though they are often 
compliiiKintarv. Eair words, how ever, better no hard-' 
ships, and the giving and receiving of meaningless 
atldre.sses on public policy by (‘very little Munici- , 
palily and by petty disputations of mcdiocm^ men 
is much to be depre(Riteil. It is a ])layiug at con- 
fidences, a method of communication neither 
esoteric nor exoteric. Both addressers and addressee 
wait in a vain shadow and disqui(*t tluMuselves in 
vain, and to the geiK‘ral public wlio w itne.ssi^s the 
p(*rennial pantomime, it is extivmely ridiculous and 
just a w(^e bit lir(*some. Gubernatorial tours should 
not degeneratt? into pageants or be made th(‘ occa- 
sion of oratorical display. It should be made 
the opportunity on the part of the visitor 
of studying the aspect of local conditions from 
an independent standpoint of getting at the 
root of difficulties, of redressing wrongs and of 
collecting as much information as possible. The 
duties of Governors and Coiincellors are onerous 
and heavy, and we would not w illingly burthen them 
with more, hut there appears to be no reason why 
gubernatorial tours should be so hastily made as 
they are; and we cannot see how the stay of a 
Governor in a station for a number of days instead 
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of hours would interfere eithor with Ills comfort or 
bis work. Then of the six months spent in the 
bracing air of the Nilgiri Hills some may well be 
utilised in touring slowly through the country, 
and getting an insight into administrative and 
economic matters. The departure made by Lord 
Ampthill is open to abu.'e, no doubt, which mu.st 
be guarded against, but we have no hesitation in 
saying that His Excellency has gauged the situa- 
tion and is endeavouring to deal with it in a 
sensible manner. Disregarding tor a moment the 

variety of knowledge and truth, w hich tours conduct- 
ed on Lord Ampthill’s method are likely to yield, 
the moral effect of the system would indubitably 
bring about an immen.se amount of improvement in 
the vwrale of the subordinate executive. Even 
superior District Officers would take their cue from 
the Oovernor and reflect more deeply, act more 
promptly and redress evils more fre<piently 
than they are inclined to trouble themselves with 
now. A peripatetic Governor of easy accessibility 
is likely to become acquainted with astonishing 
revelations. Hail Sir Arthur Havelock, for instance, 
travelled in Tiniievelly just previous to the Shanar 
Maravar riots and held informal durbars at wluch- 
all sorts and conditions of men wtu e admitted, it is 
scarcely to be doubti'd but that he could have got 
an inkling of the spirit of animosity characterising 
those two rival communities. Lord Atiqithiirs easy 
accessibility to the meanest villager decidedly 
commends itself to us. It is a return to the 
traditional methods of sapjent Eastern poten- 
tates which is likely to become very popular, 
and which will encourage the villager to consider 
himself a by no means unimportant unit in the 
government of the country. When those informal 
durbars bear subsequent fruit in the shape of actual 
results, the confidence of the people in the good in- 
tentions of its government now sadly marred and the 
spoliation of rapacious subordinates w'lll be enhan- 
ced; and this in turn wilt create a spirit of independ- 
encUo resist unlawful demands and oppressions 
of all kinds. To him who wills, a great many things 


are possible and it is to be hoped that the inertia so 
fatal to continued effort in this country will sparo 
Lord Ampthill. It is the system that counts, and 
not the single word or unsupported action. 
Efforts intelligently adjusted to requirements 
will result in achievement not attainable by tin* 
hap-hftzard administrator who relies on tlio 
shi})boleths of tradition, or views men and affairs 
through the spectacles of his pet advisers. His 
Excellency has broken through the trammels of re- 
cognised procedure in another direction also, to wit, 
in inviting District Officers to Madras lor consnlla- 
tivo purposes. These civilities should be extended 
to comparatively subordinate olHcers likeSuperinteii- 
dents of rolice and Deputy Collectors, and to non- 
o^Rcial and European native gentlemen. The matter 
of accommodation is a mere detail and should proie 
no obstacle in the way. One word of caution to lli^ 
Exccdlency may be pardoned and that is,-he should 
heai’ everything and say comparatively nothing, ile 
should be receptive, not communicative, for a OoNer* 
nor’s words art' apt to lx* valued at a higher rate than 
an ordinary officiars. It is not safe to pr(*dict 
one knows, hut there is no harm in one adviuunni^ 
the opinion that if Lord Aiopthill carries out in lull 
the programme ^^hich we take the liberty of iismi- 
ming he has sketched out, he will win for liimsoU 
a distinguished, if not a foremost, position in the 
role of the many distinguished and'able men \'ho 
have held the reins of power in thivS Presidency. 

A. P. Smith. 
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pbooeess or medicine in the 

VICTOEIAN BRA. 

HE progress of medicirio during the Victorian 
ora lias been astonisbingly rapid. The 
“ fairly tales of science” liave nothing more 
inarvelloiis to unfold than the story of the advance 
made in the healing art during the century that is 
now closed. To describe in all their details the 
various steps by which inediiail science has advanced 
to its present condition, in the space of a short 
article, is almost impossible. Nor are the pages of 
a lay magazine the proper place for such a detailed 
and scientific analysis of medical progress. I can 
only briidly sketch here some of the prominent land- 
marks in t]u‘ progress of medie.ine during tho^ Vic- 
torian era. Before 18:37 eminent Jiritish physicians, 
like IJriglit and Addison, had done exc(dlent work by 
bedside observations. But the progress of medicine 
received a fresh impetus during (iueen Victoria's 
reign by the application of scientific inetluxls to 
medical research and the perfection of various 
instruments of precision. Although tlie stethos- 
tepe, which has now become insejiarably associated 
with the physician, was discovered in the year 1819 
by Laennec, yet at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
accession physicians were still sceptical about its 
usefulness in physical diagnosis. Dr. Davies [who 
first ust'd a stethoscope in England was humour- 
ously known among his hospital out-patients 
“ the man with the horn.” 

A better appreciation and more extensive use of 
Ibis most valuable instrument are events of the 
^ ictorian era ; and to the use of the stethoscope 
must be attributed in a very large measure our pre- 
knowledge of diseases of the heart and the 
fungs. Another instrument which has helped consi- 
derably in throwing light on some of the more obs- 
cerebral diseases is the ophthalmoscope. We 
Ibis to the genius of Professor Helmholtz, w ho 
^b^covcred it in 1851. Although Helmholtz discover- 
instrument, it was the distinguished German 



surgeon Von Graefe who introduced it into the 
practical work of physicians and surgeons, 
and Professor Keute was one of the first to 
impi*ove Helmholtz’s instrument and to make it 
more suitable for the purposes of the ordinary prac- 
titioner. At the present time the ophthalmoscope 
is one of the most widely used ijistruments in 
medicine, and the improvements and modifications 
of the instrument are so many that almost every 
well-known oculi.st has an ophthalmoscope called 
after his name. Clostdy follow iug on the discovery 
of the ophthalmoscope came that of the lai*yngos- 
cope. Curiously enough we owe this indispen- 
sable apparatus to a Spanish singing master. 
For it was IVlannuel Garcia who in 1855 first de- 
monstrated the possibility of getting a view of the 
interior of the laryn.K with the aid of the throat 
mirror. The invmition of Mannuel Garcia was 
utilized and perfected by Czerinak of Pusth who 
introduced it into general use in 1859 and three 
years subsequently, the use of the laryngoscope 
was demonstrated in London and taken up by 
British physicians and surgeons. Like the oph- 
thalmoscope, the laryngoscope has been instru- 
mental in helping a better understanding, not 
merely of the local diseases of the organ w hich it 
illuminates and brings btd’ore the physician’s eyes, 
but also of several nervous diseases as well as of 
certain abnormal growths in the cavity of the thorax. 
The use of the different kinds of specula from 
1810 for dilating the various natural orifices of the 
human body lias enabled the surgeon to better ex- 
plore those orifices and cavities, and lias rendered 
an accurate diagnosis ofseAcral diseases, witli the 
greatest of ease and very little discomfort to the 
patient, possible. The clinical thermometer wdiich 
is such a familiar object in the sick room at the 
present day is another of those instruments which 
had its origin in Queen Victoria’s reign. Baren- 
sprung in 1850 and Traube in 1851 emphasised 
the fact that the external temperature of the 
body had certain significance as indicating the 
presence or absence of some pathological processes 
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in the body. But as long as there was no easy means 
of ascertaining the temperature of the body the 
doctrines of Traube were of little practical use to 
the practitioner. AVunderlich, however, in 1868 
demonstrated his clenical thermometer which 
placed at the disposal of medical men in a handy 
form an instrument of great precision and scientific 
value. The perfection by Marey in 1878 of the 
sphygmograph described by Vierordt in ISoo 
added yet another useful and accurate instrument 
to aid us in the study of circulatory diseases. 

But important as these discoveries of instru- 
ments of precision have heen, they are greatly over- 
shadowed by the progress that has been made in 
the discovery of the causes of many diseases. The 
demonstration of the microbic origin of several 
diseases, and the study of the methods for prevent- 
ing their development and spread have been tlui 
chief feature in the progress of \^ictorian medicine. 
Before 1837 physicians understood little or nothing 
of the causes of epidemic diseases. The theory 
of specific infection had no doubt been promulgated 
and various observers had even looked for evi- 
dence to prove that specific organisms wx*re res- 
ponsible agents in the causation of diseases. It 
was not, however, till 1849 that Pollender, Bavaine 
and Bayer detected anthrax bacilli in the blood and 
splenic pulp of cattle that died of splenic fever 
and this formed the first link in the chain 
of evidence, which in subsequent years firmly 
established the relations between micro-organisms 
and diseases. Since that time the science of bac- 
teriology has advanced by leaps and bounds, and 
we now know the appearance and cultivation 
properties of pathogenic micro-organisms outside 
the body as well as their behaviour when inoculated 
into the human system. The effects of the action 
and reaction of micro-organisms and tissues of the 
human body have been better understood. We now 
know more about the production of toxins and 
antitoxin.s, about the storage of the latter in the 
human body and of that wonderful phenomenon 
immunity against further attacks of the same 


disease. The way has thus been led to the treatment 
of certain diseases by antitoxins, while protective 
vaccinations or inoculations have been placed on a 
more rational basis than what' obtained in the 
days of .Tenner. 

A recognition of the true character of typhoid 
fever with its characteristic intestinal lesion, and 
its distinction from typhus fever was an important 
landmark in the progress of mcHlicine in the early 
A’’ictorian era. French physicians had discovered the 
ijitestinal lesion of typhoid, and Louis in 18 H sug- 
gested that typhoid and typhus were essentially 
different diseases. But it is to Jenner who demons- 
trated the difference between these two diseases in 
1819 that we owe the general recognition of the 
flifferent natures of typhoid and typhus fevers. Fol- 
lowing on these came the brilliant discoveries of 
Pasteur, of th(‘ causes of fmnnentation in 1866 and 
of the anthrax bacillus in 1877. With these and 
their splendid scupiel the antiseptic and asej)(ic 
surgery, which we owe to the immortal genius of 
Lister 1 do not want to deal here. The story 
of that grand scientific event will be told to the 
readers of the Indian lievieiv by Captain (Tiffard 
who can do it far belter than I can. 1 only 
mention it here in order to step on to the 
great event in medical history, namely, the cln- 
covery of tubercle bacillus by Professor Koch 
of Berlin in 1882. This was closely folloN'vd 
by that of the bacillus of diphtheria by Ivlebs and 
Loeffer in 1883. Previous to Koch’s discovery of 
of tubercle bacillus physicians had made several 
attempts to demonstrate the true nature of tubercu- 
losis, the most brilliant and remarkable of wliidi 
w’as the pulilication of Virchow’s view s on tubercle 
in 1850. The treatment of phthisis had 
advanced step by step. Codliver oil w^as recommend 
ed and tested in 1839. Treatment in the open and 
dry climates came into use since 1864. And lasd)' 
we hud the tuberculin treatment by the discoverer 
of the tubercle bacillus. 

Koch’s tuberculin has not fulfilled all the expect 
ations that were entertained about it, but no 
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can deny that its manufacture was an important 
step in the progress ot tin*, trealimmt of that mest 
deadly foe that the pliysician has to fight against 
—tuberculosis. 

The introduction of digitalis in 1863 by Hutton 
of nitrate of amyl in 1867 by Lauder Jirunton 
and of strophanthus by Professor Frasm* are all im- 
portant steps in the treatment of heart diseases, 
\\ bile the researches of Corrigan, Cliristison, Htokes 
and Kirkes have improved our knowledge of these 
diseases to a remarkable extent. 

Advance has also been made in the treatment 
of both rheumatism and gout. Treatment of 
rheumatic fever by salicin and salicylate of soda 
we havt^ had as the riRsult of pure chance. 
Dr. Macari of Haixlinia recommended salicin 
a substitute for (piinine in ague. From its use in 
ague cases it came to be used in all kinds of fevers 
and then it was observiul that, although it was not 
very enicacious in other kinds of fevers, it had 
marked effect in cases of rheumatic fever, and since 
187*3 it has been accepted as treatment for the 
complaint. The views of Carrod published in 1848 
and again in 1854 shed more light on the ])atho- 
logy of gout and our knowledge of this 
diNHa.se has since been considerably improved by 
the researclies of l)r. Ord and 8ir l)yce Duck- 
worth. The two formidable diseases — diabetes and 
Bright's disea.*^ — have also received considerable 
attentiorrat the hands of investigators. The classi- 
cal researches of Kichard Hright had made the 
medical world familiar with the main features of 
the disease which has since been called after his 
distinguished name. But several minor details 
coiiuectixl with it remained to be satisfactorily 
explained. Much has been done in that direction in 
the reign of Queen Victoria by British physicians like 
‘fohnson, AVilks and Grainger Stewart but a goml 
f^eal has yet to be done especially in the way of 
hnding out a satisfactory treatment for this grave 
^lalady. Our understanding of the nature of 
diabetes must be dated from the year 1848 when 
J^ernard discovered the fact that the liver formed 


sugar, lie followed this discovery with another in 
the folhnving year that punctun^ of the floor of the “ 
fourth ventrichi in the brain produced glycosuria. 
The researches ol Bernard have been improved upon 
by Hughes Bonnet and Pavy. The discovery of 
pancreatic diabetes by Lepine and his subsequent 
enunciation of the theory of ‘ the glycolytic fer- 
ment ’ has brought the pathology of diabetes into 
the region of active controversy. But unfortunately 
we have made no material advance in the treatment 
ol diabetes and it still remains the chief scourge 
of (iducated India. 

Addison's description of idiopathic or what is 
now called ‘ pernicious ’ amemia and his subsequent 
discov(*ry of that peculiar disease of the supra- 
renal bodies, which now bears bis name, 
were works done during the reign of Queen 
A ictoria. It was in 1855 that Addison's disease 
was (liscoveriHi, and in 1851 Iliighos Bennet des- 
cribed leucocytliemia, while in 1859 AVilks ex- 
plained the nature of the disease now known as 
Hodgkin's disease. But the most interesting work 
in this branch of medicine was done in connection, 
with the thyroid gland. 8ir AVilliam Gull's paper, 
published in 1873 on the “cretanoid condition,’' 
occasionally seen in subjects in whom the thy- 
roid gland was absent, first drew attention to this 
important subject, and in 1877 Ord named the 
disease myxeedema. Kocher showed that myxte- 
demaw’as produced by the removal of the thyroid 
gland in patients suifering from goitre, and Vhetor 
Horsley in 1885 produced the condition artificially 
in monkeys and proved that it could be prevented 
by grafting of thyroid tissue. This led Dr. Murray 
of Newcastle to make the suggestions of feeding 
patients suffering from myxmdeina on thyroid gland 
substance. Thi.'j suggestion has now been generally 
accepted by the medical profession with the most 
happy results and it has laid the foundation for a 
new system of therapeutics with animal sub- 
stances. 

But the greatest advance of all perhaps has been 
made in the study of diseases of the nervous system. 
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It is true that much progress has not been made 
in the treatment of nervous diseases, but when one 
compares our knowledge of those diseases at the 
time of the late Queen’s accession to the throne 
with what vve know of them now, one cannot help 
admiring the rapid, almost marvellous progress, that 
has been made during the Victorian era. The year 
of the Queen’s accession saw the discovery of the 
reflex functions of the spinal cord by IVlarshall .1 1 all. 

In 1847 Todd described tabes dorsalis and in 
1859 Brown Seqnard in a paper road before the 
Itoyal College of Surgeons explained the dicussation 
of the sensory tracts in the cord and the motor 
tracts in the medulla. It is impossible to exagge- 
rate the importance of this discovery. But more 
was to follow. In 185S Diichenne distinguished 
betw'een the muscular and spinal forms of mus- 
cular atrophy. Three* years after this came the des- 
cription of that peculiar disease which is now 
associated with the name of its discoverer— Meniere. 

Trom 1860 onvards ITughlings Jackson com- 
menced that brilliant series of clinical observations 
which established with a fair amount of accuracy 
the locality of the cortical motor centres, while the 
classical researches of David Berrier confirmed and 
amplified these observations. The groat advance in 
our knowledge of nervous diseases made within 
the last forty years must ever be associated with 
the names of these two British physicians Hugh- 
lings Jackson and Da\itl Terrier. “To Jackson, 
indeed, “ we owe that profound and metaphysical 
view of the nervous system -which distinguishes 
the English school.” Across the channel in Trance 
there was an equally great neurologist who has contri- 
buted a great deal towards our present knowledge 
of the diseases of the nervous system, and that was 
Charcot. His lectures which began to bo publish- 
ed in 1870 will remain for all time to come the 
classics of neurological literature. While 
on this subject, I may also mention that it was a 
British physician Dr. Wilks, afterwards Sir Samuel 
Wilks, who introduced bromide of potassium in 
the treatment of epilepsy in 1862 , while another 


British physician, Dr. Wood of Edinburgh, first 
introduced us to hypodermic medication. 

While the progress we have made in our know- 
ledge of diseases, their pathology and their diagno^ 
sis, have been rapid and satisfactory, quite the 
reverse is the case w itli the progress of their trrjit- 
ment. Treatment, certainly, has not kept ])ace 
with diagnosis. To the lay mind accustomed to 
see the glaring advertisements of hundreds of now 
remedies this statement may seem extraordinary. 
But the progress of scientific pharmacology and 
therapeutics ought to be carefully distinguislied 
from the achievements of “enterprising commern.il 
therapeutists." Tor, as Professor Traser oncu 
observed ; — 

. “ It is in the dopnvlniont of thoiapcutics that shrillnw 
|S*(.‘U'iisions linvo for ccMtiiiios bccni, aii<l .still coiitiuiu' 
to b<‘, more boldly and skilfully adxaiieed tlinnin.iiiv 
other. SufTorinj; Immanity is naturally anxiou.s for lelii't, 
and otdy too luoiie to beUe\e asseitif)ns dopjinatiiMlly 
exj)r(}ssed and a(‘ooinpnnied with explanations ohsenul 
by a bold misuse* of sciontilii; phraseoloi^y. Tlie‘.<‘<iifi 
however the aititices of mere charlatans ; l»iil [ 
am not sure that our proFes.^ion is altoi^ether bl.'inu'- 
less in the matter. The* keen competition and the (U-'-nc 
for noveltie-^, which remain as ))t<‘valent now as \\\m\ 
the Athenians of old chimoured for new thinj^s and n-w 
doctrines, supply temirlations the effect of which luv 
not infrcrpicntly be observed in tluj readiness with wlnrli 
any new nmiedy becomes fashionable, providcil in 
reeommendation is accompanied with the assertion I'mI 
its administration in a few case.s was followed by tin: 
most marvellous benefits. It must be admitted tli:it .it 
no previous time in ilio history of raedicinc ha\(^ tlifi 
temptations been so powerful t o vif'ld to this form of I'lii- 
fessional charlatanism. The advance of orj^anie chemist i.y 
had led to the }»roduction of an almost unlnuitiil 
number of substance.s of comi>lcx constitutimi ; and 
probably no .substance is incapabh? of producing’ 
pertuberation in tlic physiological conditions of the body 
and thus of modifyiiif^ some of the conditions of disciihC, 
it is not remarkable that enterprising commercial thora- 
peutists should within the last few years have rcconc 
mended to our notice more than a hundred new pr oducts 
who.se aggregate application, one would fancy, slKnil'i. 
already have made nature immortal, and death-play for 
lack of work.” 

But even in the departments of pharmacolog} 
and therapeutics some important scientific advance- 
ments have been made. The “ recognition 
application of the fact that all remedies have definite 
localities of action, within which their qualitative 
effects are produced ” i.s an important step v'liioli 
harmonises the treatment of diseases by drug* 
with the doctrine “that all diseases are the 
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results of changes in deiiuite localities.” Taken 
on the whole medicine has advanced considerably 
(luring the Victorian era and that along sevin’al 
directions. That jirogress can best be summed up 
in the language of Professor Huxley : — 

“ Tliu sonrch for the explanation of disoa.sed states in 
modified cell life, the di.seovery of the iniportant part 
played by parasitic organisms in the etiology (jf disease, 
tlio elucidation of the action of ni(.‘dicainents by tlm 
jnetliods and data of experimental ])harmaeology appear 
to me to he the greatest steps that have ever been made 
towards the estahlishincnt of inediciiio on a scieiititio 
basis.” 

T. M. N MR. 

THE CEXTHKY AND YOirNG HEN(JAL. 

11 E opening year of the New Century is not 
an inopportune moment For taking stock qj 
the good and had points which characteri.se 
hfit most interesting product of English education 
ud western civilisation wliicli i.s familiarly de.signa- 
ed Voting Bengal. The Bengalee is not improperly 
egarded as one of the most intelligent and recep- 
ive of Indian races, and the qu(\stion of the 
access or otherwise of the system of engrafting 
teslern education upon such a fertile eastern 
oil possesses a deep interest for all students of 
listory. The following pages, containing a short 
uminary of'tlie history of the rise, progress and 
volution of V'oLing Jlengal, are written with the 
>l)je.ct of helpiil^ the reader to solve that (luestioii 
m his ow^ account. 

A few words as to the state (d’ things whicli 
►btained in Bengal immediately previous to the 
atroduction of English education may not bo 
altogether out of place in order to prepare us for 
he changes brought about by it. The country in 
general was steeped in the deepest ignorance, what 
dtle of leaiming there was being confined entirely 
0 the fossilised Brahmins of the tols, whoso beliefs » 
consisted of a mass of absurd superstitions and 
vhose practices were deemed to be sufficiently | 
Praiseworthy if they conformed to soino un-/ 
neaiiing Vedic ritual. Nadia was the most 
seat of learning where, in the court 


of Maharaja Krishnachandra, the Maecenas of 
Bengal, the greatest Bengali poet of the eigh- 
teenth century, Bharatchandra, flourished and 
wu*ote his poems. These poems give us a fair idi'a 
of the moral tone of the society at tlui time, and it 
would not be tlui language of hyperbole to say that 
the tone w as anything l)ut wdiolesome. While tli(3 
Pundits all over the country were wholly engrossed 
in logic-chopping and wuangling over soni(3 apho- 
rism of Kapila or Badarayana, the great middle class 
with whom the struggle for existtmee had not 
become so keen a.s now, pa.ssiul their day.s in a sort of 
dolce far nieufe betw’oen pompous religious ceremo- 
nies on the one hand and social pageantries, with an 
occasional dose of caste-intrigue, on the other. The 
will and the capa{dty to think f(jr tlie country as a 
whole were both wanting, and the power of organi- 
sation for some common good was equally con- 
spicuous by its absence. Nevertludess it must not 
be presumed that in those good old times every- 
thing was for th(; bad. ‘ Aiild lang syne * calls up 
many noble qualities which we seek for in vain in 
a modern Bengalee Babu. The standard of morality 
was lower, but there was greater sincerity. 
(Ausraopoiitan fellow-feeling had yet to grow, but 
there was greatiu’ good feeling among the members 
of the same family and the inhabitants of the same 
village. If there were wanting noble aims and 
aspirations, there was less of active discontent. 
The mental training of the people might be lamen- 
tably deficient, but their physical development was 
certainly better. They were superstitions, no doubt, 
but the religious feeding was more deeply ingrained 
in their minds. They had less of independence, 
but more of affection and reverence. But of this 
more hereafter. 

The establishment of the Hindu College 
in the year 1824 brought about a great change. 
The spirit of reaction set in and the intellect of the 
Bengalee so long held in subjection by degenerat- 
ing superstitions and foolish dogmas, began to 
revel in its new-born freedom and not uli- 
often abused it by going to extremes, The 
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chailge from the old order to the new, as 
illustrated by the character of the students 
of the newly-created Hindu Coll(*ge, has be(‘n very 
ably described in a Bengali book* from which we 
translate the following passage : — 

The cause of this revolution was two-fold : the Hist 
was tlic influence of Dcrozio, the renowned rrofrssor of 
the Hindu Collejjfe ; the second was the introduction of 

western literature and philosophy As there 

were many praiseworthy traits in Dcro/io’s teaching, so 
there were many grave faults. He infused into the 
minds of his students more of liberty than reverems* and 
self-control. Derozio had no knowledge of the Hindu 
Shastraa, and unable to divine the hidden puipose of 
their authors, he regaided all their opinions as \\ long 
and superstitious. Though learned and intelligent, he 
had not the sobriety and experience of mature age. He 
decided on many things with the insolence and light- 
headedness peculiar to youth. In attempting to main- 
tain the supremacy of rtason and common-sense^ he 
wanted to dig np by the roots the conclusions aniv<‘d at 
by the authors of the ShaUras as the result of their ex- 
perience acquired through many centuries. The upshot 
of this teaching was, that his students exhibited the 
greatest lawlessness while professing to reform errors 
and super.stitions. They understood liberty to mean 
license, and reform wholesale uprooting. In going to 
disown the 330 millions of Puranic gods, they became 
sceptical even of the existence of the supicmc deity ; and 
because superstitious customs like the Suttpe had prevail- 
ed in Hindu society, they began to regard eveiy custom 
prevalent therein as superstitious. Drinking, eating beef, 
and partaking of food cooked by mlecclias they took to 
be the height of social reform. Some of these conceived 
the strange notion that, as the beef-eating races had 
always triumphed over the other races in this woild, the 
Bengalees had no chance of improvcniorit unless they 
took to boef-cating. Nor did they hesitate to cany out 
this strange notion into practice. Forming tlieiiisehes 
into groups they ate beef and sometimes threw the 
remains into their neighbours’ houses, ami by acting 
directly against the rules of society, gave proofs of their 
lawlessness (in their opinion moial coinage). Their 
example soon spread among the students of the other 
institutions. Every household in Calcutta was agitated, 
and many parents bccajue afraid of giving their children 
English education.” 

The celebrated resolution of Lord AVilliam 
Bentinck, dated the 7th March 18»‘3o, by virtue of 
which western and not oriental learning was deci- 
ded upon as the fittest to be imparted to the people 
of the country, inaugurated a momentous epoch in 
its history. After twelve years of earnest 
discussion in which the greatest Bengalee of 
modern times, Kaja Earn inohan Koy, enthusiastic- 
ally espoused the cause of western education, the 
question was decided by the vote of Lord Macaulay 

♦ Life of Michael Madhu Sudan Gi^tb by Jogendranath 
pasu, B, A. (In Bengali )Second Ed. pp. 27‘28. 


in its favour. It is interesting to read in this 
connection the memorial which the great Eaja 
submitted to the government against the establish- 
ment of a Sanskrit school in Calcutta : — 

“ This seminary ” said the Raja, “ .similar in character 
to those which existed in Europe before the time of Loid 
Bacon, can only be expected to load the minds of our 
youth with grammatic-al nieetie.s, metaphysical distinc- 
tions of little or no practical value to the possessors or to 
society. The pupils will there acquire what was known 
two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and 
empty subtleties since then pursued by speculative men 
such as is alieady commonly taught inall parts of India.’ 

The effect of this authoritative introduction of 
western education', has been graphically described by 
the able biographi'r from whom we have already 
once quoted : — 

The teaching of Derozio had caused a change in II 1.3 
outward manneis and customs of tlie newly-edueatcd 
c4iss; the resolution of the government brought about a 
new epoch in their thoughts and feelings. Avmsc as 
they already wcic to study the S/in,stras and other hook.s 
of their own, the publication of the government resolu- 
tion made them unwilling even to touch a Sanskrit work, 

The English were their models, and when Lord 

caul.'iy ill his usully exaggerated style said ‘ A single 

shelf of a good European library is worth the whole 

native literature of|Tndrn and Arabia” 'and Alexandc'i 

Duff aildcd that the eastern languages were all miglity, 
unfathomable and boundless like the ocean but that, in 
spite of his prolonged search, he could, not find any 

pearls in it they actually thought tliat there was 

nothing worth learning in Sanskrit literature and 

that it was full of rliseussions on the ktimi grass and des- 
criptions of the gliee, milk and curd ocean*?, but conta- 
ined nothing more. Under this belief, baflled in tlieir 
hunt after pearls in the Itamayana and Mahaharaiitt and 
the Bhayai'adfjita^ they began to seareh for them in tlie 
Illiad, .<Eneid, and the novels of Fielding. They hccanio 
convinced that the Pundits learned in Sanskrit lore weie 
very much to be pitied, and that the cultivation of tliat 
language was a sfgn of foolishness. Far from trying to 
get an insight into their own poetry and mythology, they 
prided themselves upon their ignoi’ance of these subjects. 
When such was the fate ot the language of Valmiki and 
Vedavyasa at their hands, that of their poor mother- 
tongue needs no description. Many well-known students 
of the Hindu College could not write their names correctly 

in Bengali Bengali books were banished from their 

shelves, and they began to think it insulting to speak or 
correspond with each other in Bengali. What we have 
called the revolutionary age was thus completed.” 

But while we have been busy describing 
the evil effects of western education upon the 
first batch of Young Bengalees who received 
it, we must not forget that except in 
or three instances, every step in the direction 0 ^ 
progress which was taken in Bengal, twenty year* 
ago, originated with some one or other of the stu- 
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dents of the old Hindu College. In spite of their 
erratic tendencies, they were all fired by generous 
entliusiasm and noble aspirations, and, what is 
most to be admired, they had the courage of their 
convictions. Generally speaking, they did not go 
wrong, but went too far. What th(*y required was 
not out-and-out suppression, but moderation and 
guidance. We w ill see later on how the inebriated 
minds of these young men, drunk with the fervent 
flow of Milton and Jlyron and the glowing periods 
of Mill and Burke, gradually recovered their so- 
briety and learnt to mitigate their ardoifr. And 
sfill later we will seci how this process of cooling 
down has gone on, till at last with the end of the 
century, seventy live years after the gales of w'os- 
tern thought were first thrown open to us, the ze^ 
Jind ardour of thos(‘ innv beginners have become all 
but extinct, and om‘ would give much to get 
lliem back. But W'o must not anticipate. 

1 ho men by whom the Bengalee is know'ii 
outside his ow’n province, most of them, belong 
to this period, whether in literature, politics, ad- 
iniiiistrution, 80 ciiil imd religious rtifonii, or in jiny 
iithtT dopartmeril We »ill only mention some of 
the greatest names of this, the first generation of 
iouiig Bengal. Michael ^Madhusudan Dutt was 
the greatest poet and linguist that Young I3engal has 
produced. Kristi)da.s Pal was one of our greatest 
patriots, using ]?lie term in its truest and most exalted 
sense. HuA-ish Chandra IMukherjea was the pioneer 
and one of the ornaments of journalism in Bengal. 
Justice Dwarakanath Mitter was the best native 
jiJdge that has adorned the bench of the Calcutta 
JJigh Court. Keshub Chandra Sen and Jsvara 
^liaiidra Vidyasagar \vere respectively the greatest 
^‘digious and social reformers of Young Bengal. 
Tile ability, the independence, the noble self-sacri- 
^ce and the zeal for progress displayed by these 
*^*^d others, not less worthy than they, brought the 
Bengalee to the fore-front of the Indian races, and 
-veil secured for him the respect of his proud 
rulers. 

5’he establishment of the Calcutta Univer- 


sity in 18.')^Avas a fiirthur step in advance, ^nd 
thoiigli most of the greatest men mentioned above 
had attained to manhood before that date, some of 
the most honoured names aniong us belong to the 
imst-Univwsity period. More tlian a quarter of 
a century 8 English education had sufliciently 
awakened the minds of the Bengalees to its defici- 
oncie.s, and a counter-current l)ad now set in in 
favour of wliat was Lest in our country’s own. The 
glamour had vanished from tlieir eyes and tliey could 
now .see tliat all that glittered was not gold, and 
everything English « as not ])Hrfect. Ilie class of men 
who now sprung up as the first fruits of University 
education united in them, to a great extent, the 
good results of both the western and the eastern 
systems. Whether in politics, literature or social 
and religious reform, it came to be understood 
that drastic changes and utopian ideals defeat 
their own <!nd, and that the best policy 
was to proceed by «ay of cautious reform, 
not wholesale subversion. Nowhere was this’ 
change of feeling more marked than in the domain 
of literature. 'I'lie study of Sanskrit once more 
came into fashion, and with it the cultivation of 
the mother-tongue, Bengali. The greatest Bengalee 
novelist, Bankim Chandra Chatterjea, belongs to 
this period, and he adopted a mixture of the 
English and the Sanskrit styles of composition 
which has been accepted as the model of wbat 
modern l}ong.ali style should be. Though Christian- 
ity could never proselytise many Bengalees, it 
must be remembered that men like the Bev, 
K. Jr. Bannerjea and Kev. Lai Behary De had 
embraced it. But Young Bengal in the second 
generation was soberer than in the first in respect of 
its religion also. While accepting Christ as one 
of the greatest and noblest teachers of humanity, 
they gave a similarly high place to some of their 
own countrymen, such as Buddha and Chaitanya, 
and came to entertain a greater feeling of respect 
for the flhastfas. Similarly in social reform, beef- 
eating in itself was no longer regarded as a 
thing worthy of admiration. The advocacy of a 
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measure of reform came to depend not only upon 
its intrinsic worth, but, to a great extent, upon its 
feasibility, and the nature and the amount of the 
benefit to be derived from it. Tn politics there 
sprung up a set of men who, like Mr. W. C. 
Bannerjea, the late Mr. Manomohan Ghose and 
others too well known to net‘d mention, ai-»‘ pre- 
eminent for their ability, integrity and moderation. 

This, the second generation of Young Bengal, 
besides attaining to some of tlie highest ])osi- 
tions in their own jirovince, have also ludd 
important posts all over the native states in India. 
There are still Bengalees who are at the head of 
their respective professions in the Punjab, the 
North-AVevStern Provinces, the Ouilral Provinces 
and Burmah. But such will not be the ease 
in the future. Abk* and educated men 
sprung up even in the most backward proiimu's, 
and ill the keen struggle for existence, the indige- 
nous element, it e(pially efficient, will naturally 
oust the Bengalee usurper. But even then the 
glory of opening up the patli will remain with 
the Bengalee, and he wdll always be gratefully 
remembered as the pion(‘er of \vestern light and 
culture in these provinces. 

We will now deal witli the third genera- 
tion of Young Jlengal, — the generation tliat has 
attained its prime during the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. The main characteristic of 
the generation, w’e are sorry to say, is a conspicuous 
want of vitality. Degeneration is the order of tlui 
day. True, English education and western civiliza- 
tion have spread like w ild fire, and leavened almost 
all the classes of society. But the defects of a pundy 
literary education are now clearly seen, and the 
general incompetency of our graduates has led 
many to think of industrial education as the best 
suited for our present needs, and three or four 
technical scliools have already been established. 
The middle class gentry, forgetting all false' ideas 
of respectability are taking to trade in ever- 
increasing numbers, but they seldom possess the 
capital and the training necessary for commer- 


cial success in these days of machinery and keen 
competition. Our zemindars, who alone can 
supply the necessary capital never think of 
opening their purse-strings unless there is a 
Rajaship in sight, for though some of them 
are w ell educated and possess gtmeroiis instincts, 
the majority are good for nothing. Several joint- 
stock companies were established in Bengal, but 
almost all of them have proved failures. The 
presence of educated young men in those concerns 
has not improved the situation, — witness the Tara- 
kassur-Mogra (native) Railway Company and the 
Match fae.tories established at Salkea. The truth 
stHMUs to 1)(‘ that the capacity for- business wliich 
characterised num lik(‘ Itamgopal Ghose is 
Jp.immta])ly wanting in tlie Bengale(‘ Bahu of to- 
day. Europeans, Pars(*(\s and Marwaris dniin all 
the wealth of the uu*tropoIis of India uliile the 
Jlengalee Babu never thinks of aspiring to any- 
thing higher than a clerkship in one of their 
vast establisliinents. 

In Jit(Taturt‘, too, though the great masters of 
the s(‘C()nd generation are not all dead, specially 
ill the domain oi poetry, their pen has long 
ceased to bring out anything really worthy 
of preservation. We have seen how gro.^.^ly 
the Bengali language was neglected by the lifnt 
generation of Young Bengal. Np such charge 
could be laid at the door of the present generation, 
for the cultivation of the mother-tongue is no 
longer regarded with contempt and a considorablo 
number of our young men write fine poems in 
Bengali and regularly contribute to the pages of 
of the numerous Bengali monthlies. But what 
we have gained in (piantity we seem to have 
lost in quality, for very little of what is now 
\\Titten in Bengali is destined to live and 
take rank with the productions of the dead 
and dying masters. It must not, however, be fer- 
gotten that Bengali prose, practically speaking, 
was non-existent before the time of Raja Rani 
Mohan Roy, and what vast strides has it made 
since ! Our vernacular literature now boasts of so- 
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many good books tliat tho Calcutta University was 
asked to introduce it as one of the subjects for the 
B. A. and the M. A. examinations. It is already 
one of the optional subjects in the F. A. examin- 
ation for women. There are two literary aca- 
demies in Calcutta where a good deal of u.seful work 
is being done, and whore the culture of the country 
is fairly well represented. Another sign of the 
times is the fact that our educated young men no 
longer display that amount of eagerness to 
Airite in Itnglish which m.arked the g<‘neration to 
»bicb tlie late Kev. Lai Behary l)e and UrsSainbhu 
( liandi'a Mukberjea belonged. In this iss.spect our 
young men of to-day are wiser in their generation. 
They well know that it is idle to expect to enricli 
the Buglish language or to earn a lasting reput?, 
tiou by tlieir Hnglish compositions, and that the 
labour and trouble thrown away in such vain 
ittempts may with much greater proflt be bestow- 
'd iti the cultivation of tlieir mother-tongue. This, 

10 doubt, is a cliange for the lietter. 

The morality of Voung Bengal of to-day is on 
he whole superior to that of tiie generation previ- 
'iis. Brunkennessand.soxual immorality prevail, «c 
ehcve, to a lesser extent. But that is not enough. ’ 
he life, the ardour, the entliusiasm for a noble 
Miso which distinguished the earlier generations, 
ave become all but extinct. The present genera- 

011 IS a most properly behaved set of J-oung men, 
lit withoBt any originality. There is no striking 
ilference between man and man, and the lives 

they lead are as nearly alike as machine-made 
licles. The same dead level of uniformity 
Uevails among them. The fact is that a keen 
struggle for existence does not allow their thoughts 
to travel beyond their daily necessities, the 
1 cuiing of which remains the all-important ques- 

lon with them for thegreaterpartof their lives. And 

With education opening up their minds to comforts 
^ reftnements unknown before, the inability to 
woure them makes them unhappy and discontented 
j ’ deprives them of that feeling of 

i"esj)0ct which is at the root of all solf-improve- 


luent. Henco it is, that though they arQ all 
resjiectahle men in a certain sense, they arc tending 
every day to degenerate into Utlfe men, unworthy 
to bo compared with tlie Titans of the preceding 
generations. The vast increase of University 
education has caused an overcrowding in all the 
learned professiuns, specially tlie bar, and any 
one acquainted with the profes.sion knows 
that such a state of thing.s is not conducive to the 
grow'th or maintenance of healthy morals among 
its members. 

This leads us to a consideration of our atti- 
tude in regard to politics. Bengal has furnished 
some of the best public mim that India has 
ever had, beginning from the days of the Hoirble 
Kristodas Pal to those of the llon’ble Surendra- 
nath Bannerjoa. Tlieir iseal, their earnestness, their 
eloquence and their ability are known all over 
the empire. But nowdiere is the degeneration of 
which w(% have been speaking more marked than 
in this respect. The present generation has 
not produced a single Bengalee who shows signs 
of attaining to the eloquence of a Keshub Chandra 
Sen, a Laliuohan Ghose, a Surmidranath Bannerjea 
or an A. ]\L Bose. Nor is the self-sacrificing 
zeal of our patriots to be found among the 
youth of to-day. In fact ‘ patriot ^ and ‘ politi- 
cian ' are opprobrious nicknames. A man who takes 
any interest in politics is dubbed\Jfaddist. Even 
those who do take an interest in it, regard it more 
as an amusement to while away an idle hour than 
as a business for a life-time. ‘ Tlie country's 
cause' is decried as mere sentimental twaddle. 
Nothing is more certain than that the present 
generation has produced absolutely none who 
can replace our great political leaders of the 
previous generation ^ho in the natural course 
of things, cannot be expected to live much 
longer. We are becoming ‘ practical men of 
business ’ and do not like jabbering. In other 
words, we are becoming mere time-servers, and 
have neither the heart to think for others, nor the 
courage and the ability to speak like our leaders. 

23 
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' Moderation * ‘ sobriety * and ‘ practical sense ’ have 
become our watchwords, but translated into the 
language ot‘ actuality they mean nothing but cow- 
ardice and selfishness. The sad want of the power 
to combine is another cause of our downfall. Our po- 
litical workers are divided into a hundred and one 
parties and factions, which have been augmented 
tenfold by that veritable apple of discord —the ex- 
tension of the franchise. Our newspapers are con- 
stantly falling out against one another, so that some 
of them have become a positive nuisamie to the 
community. 

As regards tlie physical condition of the 
average Bengalee of to-day, it is an undoubU'd 
fact that it has deteriorated a great deal. need 
not call up instances from the remote past. Our 
grandfathers and grandmothers are not all dead ; 
and their good health, longevity, keen eye-sight 
and clear headed ness excite our wonder and admi- 
ration. Excessive study, insufficient food, apd 
constant anxiety as to how to make both ends 
meet are among the causes which lead to an early 
breakdown. I'^oung Bengal has, it is true, taken 
very kindly to athletic sports of all sorts, and there 
is hardly a village in the remotest interior where 
even the plough-boys do not know something of the 
game of cricket, and instances are not wanting 
where the Bengalee has excelled in feats of darin?? 
and physical po w e M . Bose’s threat Indian Circus 
party, Professor Sliyamakanta Banner jea, the tiger- 
tamer and Lieutenant Sureschandra Biswas of the 
Brazil Army are instances in point. But considering 
the population of the country their number is 
infinitesimal. The bottom fact is that the 
majority of our countrymen are so poor that they 
are not properly nourished from childhood, and so 
grow up into tiny weaklings^making themselves the 
butt of foreigners like the late Mr. Steevens of the 
Dailtf Mail So long as the root of the evil is not 
eradicated athletic sports alone will not stop their 
physical deterioration. 

We look in vain for social and religious 
reformers of the type of Keshub Chandra Sen and 


Isvaia Chandra Vidya«ager among the young men 
of the present day. They are too busy with tlieir 
own concerns to think of these thing.^. The 
Bramho Samaj is no longer the popular institution 
it once was, and makes fewer and fewer converts 
every year, wliile a party of Hindu revivalists lias 
sprung up which has taken to missionary work 
and now counts among its follow(‘rs a considerable 
number of our educated young men. But there is 
reason to fear tliat on the whole we are becoming 
more and more godless every day. In the words of 
a celebrated Bengalei^ humourist ; — * 

About infant-marriage and widow remarriajjie 
Wo (Miterlain enlijirhtened views, 

But wo aet accordingly if you tiiink 
Then you arc an awful goose. 

Wo road Mill, Hume, Hiieiicov 
For no religion do we care 
We hoot alike Hindus, the Buddhists, 

The Malioniedans, Christian and Jews, 

But bow not before the idol, if yon think 
Then you are an awful goose ! 

Indeed, the Bengalee} of to-day has really no 
principle to go by^ He acts as suits his conve- 
nience best. In his heart of hearts ho feels 
perhaps the justice and the need of reforms Jiki' 
widow-marriage and sea voyage, and in the prin- 
cipal towns has generally no objection to dine in 
company with an England-returned gentlennin 
or otherwise mix with him, but at his home and 
in his village he is yet too mucli the slave of 
custom and his social surroundin‘gs to dare to 
repeat it. It must bo said, however, that the 
agitation of the Bramhos has not been altogether 
fruitless. A pure life is now valued more 
than a cartload of precepts. Tlie futility of most 
of the Puranic ritual is now seen througb» 
infant-marriage is becoming rarer every day, and 
most of our girls are receiving some sort of ele- 
mentary education, whereas some of them have 
attained the highest honours of the university. 
Bigamy is well nigh extinct among the educated 
classes. But all the same, religion has ceased 

♦ Mr. Dwijen Lai Roy, m.a., &c. in his poem ‘Refoimed 
Hindoos’ written partly in English and partly in Bengal 
The Bengali portion in the above extract has been tran 
lated into English. 
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to be a vital force among the new generation. 
To sura up, considering the situation from all 
points of view, the century does not seem to 
open with any very bright prospects for the 
]3eijgalee. As we have seen, the signs ot' degene- 
ration are apparent everywhere. It behoves Young 
Bengal of to-day to sliake off the lethargy whicli 
lias overtaken them, and take their place once 
more in the front rank of all the Indian races. 
Let them acquire the grit of the Mahraita, the 
commercial instinct of the Parsee, the s])lendid 
pliysique of the up-country man, the simplicity 
:uid the colonising spirit of the Madrasee, and 
the power of combination of the iMahomedan 
e\ery where, and unite to all this their ready adapt- 
ability and quick intelligei c and they will regaiSk 
in mi time w^hat they have lost in the estimation 
of the w orld, and, instead of exciting a smile of 
contempt, they wdll command the respect of all 
who know them. 

J.VAN CnA>’i>KA iJA^^'EJUJBE. 

J)u. POPE’S TIHUVACAGAM.^ 

It is to the gr(;at credit and piety of Dr. Pope 
thiit he undertook to do an arduous jiiece of w'ork 
at an age, when men are mostly incapacitated for 
any work. It is his love for our Tamil literature 
that has kept him on during tliis work. A profound 
scholar, a inan of the kindliest disposition, and one 
possessed of the firmest convictions, his work has all 
the. advantages of having emanated from a truly 
great man. Like many missionaries, he did not 
u^ndiscerningly condemn all that w^as foreign to 
f hristianity ; he did not grudge to allow' credit to 
"hat was ennobling in other religions. If tliere 
some instances in which he has not given due 
^^’t'dit, to such portions of foreign literature, it is 
^iotdue to any malicious intent on his part; it is 
JJ^Ply to the apathy of, and partial insight into, 
bat particular thing. “ If the Tamil people and 
be English are ever in any degree to understand 
9^® another, and to appreciate each other^s 

Tam*i Tiruvayagam ; or Sacred Utterances of the 
saint and sage, Manikka Vagagar: with 
* ^J^anslation, life of the sage, introduction, notes, 
don Rev. G. U. Pope, M.A., D.D. (The Claren- 

Press, Oxford, Price 21/-) 


thoughts and feelings regarding the highest mut- 
ters ; if any progress is to be made in the develop- 
ment of a real science of Hinduism, as it now 
is, our English people must have the means of 
obtaining sduu; insight into the Uvhif/ system 
which exercises at the present day such a marvel- 
lous power over the minds of the great majority 
of the best Tamil people.*' It is with this convic- 
tion that Dr. Pope has edited the works of Munikka- 
A'acjagar. 

Nothing need be said about the original. It is 
too w ell know n to us. The greatness of the work 
as of its author is very adequately appreciated and 
praised by the knowing as well as the ignorant 
amongst us. “ The effect therefore of these songs — 
full of a living faith and devotion — was great and 
instantaneous. iSouth India needed a personal God, 
an assurance of ijumortality, and a call to prayer. 
These it found in Manikka Va<;agar's compositions.’’ 
Dr. Pope's edition of the work is an extremely fine 
one. Printed in bold types with unusually 
large margins, it is really a pleasure to 
go through his edition of the work. The classifi- 
cation of the several portions of the work is not 
clumsy as it is in tlm Indian editions. He has 
given the least trouble to the reader. The lines of 
the text are translated into the same number of 
lines in English, and the translation is given just 
below' the text. Nor has he failed to give his 
learned notes on the text at the foot of each page, 
whenever nec(‘ssary. The translation is a free 
rendering of the original, and has not in many 
cases failed to reproduce the beauty and sublimity 
of the original. The volume contains the life oF the 
author, a Lexicon and Concordance, together with 
ajjpendices illustrating the great South Endian sys- 
tem of Philosophy and Religion called the Caiva 
Siddhanta. On the whole, it needs no saying that 
tluj work has received careful editing in his hands. 

It is not strange that Dr. l^ope should have given 
an accurate rendering of Tiruvagagam in English ; 
he had already prepared liimselF for tlie work by 
liaving translated Kural and Naladiyar. Hymn 
XXXVII Verse. 1, may be given as a fair specimen 
of his translation : — 

O King of those above 1—0 ceaseless Plenitude 
Of mystic bliss I — To me defiled Thou corn’st 
Fruit newly ripe, and mad’st me Thine own dwelling 

place 

Balm, yielding bliss all earthly bliss beyond 1 
True meaning’s certitude I The foot in glory, bright I 
My wealth of bliss ! O Civa-Peruman, 

Our very own. IVo seized thee, -Hold thee fast 1 Hence- 
forth, 

Ah, whither grace imparting wouldst thou rise ? 
We can confidently state that this is more than 
a translation. There are man^ other verses of the 
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same kind. But there are instances where Dr. 
Pope has either niisund(irstood the meaning of the 
text, or has not caught the vigour of the original. 
In Verse 41 of 113^11111 VI, ‘ Like Crocodiles’ goes 
with ‘ I according to Dr. Pope, quite contrary to 
the meaning of the text ; and the woid 
strictly speaking means here, ‘red pith ’ and not 
crocodiles. In Verse 6 of Hymn XXV' I, ‘ Porgot’ 
is not the proper rendering of the original. The 
translation of Verse 4 of Hymn TX has alto- 
gether failed to reproduce the vigour of the origi- 
nal. But there are faults in everything. And so, 
we congratulate Dr. Pope on the success with 
which he has translated the spirited original. 

Dr. Pope is again of immense servict^ to us in 
having explained the several metres uhich the 
author has employed in his work. 'Ihe explanation 
is concise, instructive, and in most cases correct. 
‘ The first poem is in Kalivenba metre’ says Dr. 
Pope. VV^e are sorry to say that it is in ‘ Pakh- 
I’odaivenbu Oekismufr) metnj, and the 

last foot in every alternate line of a Kalivenba, 
should rhyme with tin? initial foot of the two lines; 
and it is not the case here. It doesn't much 
matter, for the distinction is only nuxiern, and 
ancient grammarians, did not make much difference 
between the above two metres ; and Dr. Pope 
like many others, has lost sight of this dilfer- 
ence. Granting his own metre, Dr. Pope has 
gone WTong in not having doubled a letter in line 
18 of Hymn which should run as “ ^eiiear 0 <srr(rQeo 
euetjbi (e Q ” Even in common Venba, it 
would not scan without it. But such instances are 
few. And we cannot adetpiately pay for Dr. Pope's 
labours. His patient study of, and his loving admi- 
ration for, Tamil literature has endeared him to us; 
and such trifles cannot be counted as faults in that 
scholar who snys • I date this on my eightieth 
birth day. I find my first Tamil lesson was in l8Ji7. 
This ends as I suppose a long life of devotion to 
Tamil studies. It is not \^ithout deep emotion that 
I thus bring to a close my life’s literary ^^ork.’ 
Perhaps Dr. Pope wants some rest from labours 
of any kind, and may God grant him a peaceful 
life on earth for many years to come. 

The most important of all the portions of the 
w ork is Dr. Pope’s Life of Manikka Vaeagar, and 
notes on the Caiva 8 iddanta system of religion and 
philosophy. On page 1 6 of the introduction Dr. 
Pope doubts if Tiruvathavurar was the name of our 
sage. Ignorance of some of the customs of India 
has only led him to write like that. It is usual to 
apply the names of the god<» of particular localities 
to those born there. The God of A'athavur was 
^'hiruvathavurai*) and that name was applied to our 


sage. The date of his existence is given as “ 150 or 
200 years before A. D.'’ He has not proved 
it, but with the natural propensity of a Missionary, 
he was led aw^ay by the prejudices of Wm 
class to make our sage live as late as possible in 
the Christian Era. Just as it is natural for a Hindu 
to antedate all things modern, so it is natural for 
a Christian Missionary to attribute a later date to 
all things anckmt, and w Inch belonged to foreigners. 
It may confidently be said to have been proved that 
Manikka V^aeagar lived in the beginning of the 
Christian Era. Dr. Dope graphically describes all 
incidents beginning with the sagi^’s junith, his con- 
version, events in Madura, incident of the horses, his 
ministry, the famous discussion w'ith the Buddhist^ 
up to bis beatification. 

Speaking of the nature of the poems, Dr. Pope 
says ‘ Tljere is in them a strange combination of 
lofty feeling and spirituality w ilh what we must pro- 
nounce to be the grossest iclolatory.’ Mark the word 
ive. I f Dr. Pop(^ bad meant by it the C'liristiaii 
nations, we have mJ much to say against it ; for it 
is natural for one nation to look down upon the 
religious institutions of the otluu’ with coiiteuipt. 
But if u'e m(*ans sonudhing else, the stateimmt of 
Dr. Pope may be said to lx; foundi'd upon picjii- 
dice. He goes on criticising the explanation of 
the symbols, as given by us. He says : It 
is sometimes thought and said that the idols 
in these liunples are mere signs representing 
as symbols the Divine Being and some of his 
w'orks and attributes. Tiiis is not altogether an 

ad(‘(piate statement of the case 

shall understand with what profound aw'e and 
enthusiav«tic atVection even images to us ino'^t 
unsightly can he beheld by multitudes of good 
and excellent people. ” We cannot sv,e what reasons 
have led him to refute the above explanation. Ihi 
lias not given us adequate n.'asons. But, to 
matters, he has said; — ‘And somehow the error and 
folly and idolatory often seems to be but tlie 
accompaniments of w hat is mainly most worthy. 
AVe cannot at all agree with Dr. Pope in thi'i 
instance. The above is rather a hasty statement. 

“It is much to be desired that our friends in 
South India should recognize this, and consent to 
enter upon a thorough scientific investigation ol 
their popular beliefs, the precise import of symbol- 
ical expressions,, and the practical bearing of ever} 
portion of their wonderful ‘ Siddhantam And it 
is only Dr. Pope that has performed this ardiiou» 
task. It is not an easy w ork. It would have 
ed tremendous amount of labour from him. Afte 
careful sifting he came to the conclusion that 1 -^ 
‘The sacred mystic poetry of a people reveal tbe|r 
character and aspirations more truly than tbei 
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secular legends and ballads ; for sacred hymns are 
continually sung by the devout of all ages, 
and both sexes ; and all classes of the community 
are saturated with their inlluence. ' So he has 
attentively considered and studied this system, and 
has presented us with a clear account of the 
Siddhanlam, the expounder of which wa.s our sage, 
and which Dr. Pope has taken pains to present to 
ns in a clear form. 

Dr. Pope has done well to contrast the Jain 
w orks with the works of the devout vSaivaites. “They 
were clever, pointed, elegant, full of satire and 
\\ordly wisdom, epigrammatic, but not religious.'^ 
Not so the songs of iManikka V^a(;agar. Tliey are 
full of a living faith and devotion, lb is such kinds 
of songs that are ennobling to the intellect and 
the heart. 

Next, Dr. Pope dilat(‘s upon the inlliKuice of 
Hliagavad (lita in the songs of IManikka V'aeagar. 
‘Civan* takes the place of Krishna, and a great 
(leal, wliich T cannot help regarding as of ex- 
(;(‘cding value is added ; while much unbefitting and 
obsolete (1 must bo pardoned for a candid expre.s- 
sion of feeling) Pauranio mythology and legcmd is 
dragged in, as simple poetic enibellishnumt dtjsigned 
to please the multitude.* First of all, we must thank 
Dr. Pope for such a candid expression of feeding as 
this. Put we (;annot pardon him for the use 
of ‘ which 1 cannot ludp r(‘garding as of ex(;eed- 
ing value.* Perhaps Dr. Pope didn*t like to 
see, ‘ a great dciul of exceeding value ' in 
th(5 songs of our sage. Perhaps Dr. Pop(» never 
intended to see such high truths in a mass of ‘ un- 
belitting and obsolete Pauranio mythology ’. We 
don't know \\hat ; but we wish tliat Di*. Pope should 
hav(^ given credit to the sage, for having mixed up 
th(i most ple‘ 4 sing Paunruic mythology (m^'th 
though it is), with the abstrusest of truths. Dr. Pope 
plight be .^ware of the fact that truth presented in 
Its naked form is most unacceptable. He might 
have forgotten it, whenUe wrote this condemnatory 
sentence on the work of our sage. 

Dn the other hand, w'o feel extremely thankful 
'vhen the Doctor says “One touch of nature makes 
Ihe whole world kin, and no one can read the 
suges verses without profound emotion. Scarcely 
has the longing of the human soul for 
Pui’ity and peace and divine fellowship found 
"urtliier expression.” And “ The songs remind one 
most forcibly of the confessions of Ht. Augustine, 
and we cannot help saying that, in our Tamil sage, 
lind a spirit congenial to that of the great Doctor 
of the West.” 

J^he last point to be discussed in this connection 
lUhe affinity of the Caiva system to Christianity. 
Air. Pope is at present more guarded than he w as a 


few years before, in writing about this point. 
Dr. I’ope says “ It wull seen how very near in 
some not very unimportnnt res|.K;cts the Caiva 
system approximates to Christianity.’" Hut Mr. 
limes, ill the Indian Magazhia and Hevuw^ 
is unreasoningly bold to say ; “ Looking at llie 
collection as a whole, it may be said that in 
ideas, aspirations and language, there is mucJi tliat 
points to the inilimnce of Christianity in the early 
C(‘nturi(‘s of our era upon the minds of the races 
of iSoiith(‘rn India.*'* Why! One who says tliut 
jManikka Va<;ngar is a pivcursor of Sankaracharya 
is the best judge on these matters. A little of 
insight into our literature, the inilueiice of {Sanskrit 
on it, and the history of India would have saved 
him from this hajihazard statement. 

We cannot see how' conclusions like these are 
derived from the existing state of facts. Perhaps 
men of the stamp of i\ir. fniKAs are bent upon 
attributing wliuleser is good in our literature and 
religion to Christian literature and ndigion. And 
for this purpose, JManikka \’a(;agar has been made 
to live some stwen or (dght C(‘nluries after the real 
date of lii.s life. It is agreed on all bands by men 
competent to judg<^ of those matters, that the sag(3 
liv('d about the beginning of tluj Christian Kra. If 
s(j, bow' is it possilile that then* should have 
been Christian influence upon these collection 
of songs ? Mr. limes says, “ There is ‘faith," ‘grace,’ 
‘vicairious sae.rilice * and ‘ evcu'lasting salvation ’ in 
these hymns.** Is there no ‘ faith * in our religion, 
no ‘ gructi ' in our ndigion ? The dcjctrine of grace 
was taught in India by Sri Krishna long before 
("hrist appeared on eartli. And so every one of 
llies(* do(!trines, thongli not native to the Tamilians, 
were ac(|uir('d by them from t lie literature of the 
vSanskritists. J'here is no probability of Christianity 
to have influenced our sage's mind ; for 
Christianity itself was not enougli developed, when 
our revered sage composed tliesci songs. 

On the whole, Dr. Pope should be congratulated 
on the siKJcess of his undertaking. AVe cannot 
adecpiately praise the merit of his work, the sym- 
pathy with which lie views the literature of other 
nations, and his self-sacriflcing labours. We hop() 
that the work will have a wide circulation amongst 
all those, who are lovers of Tamil literature, and 
are interested in the well-being of India. No other 
Tamil work has been so well and so carefully 
edited as the present one. And no other work can 
compare with this in the sublimity and beauty of 
the religious sentiment. And Dr. Pope has chosen 
well to edit the best of all the works in Tamil 
literature. 

G. SLiiy.\aNAiiAyAyA ISasthi, 

Q 
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SlIAKFlSPEiMlK'S LIFE AND AVORK, Ihj 

Sidiieif Lee{Stnilh Elder cj^ Co., London WOO.) 

This is, as described on the title pa^e, an abridg- 
ment, chiefly for the use of students, oF the Life 
of William Shakespeare which Mr. Lee published 
two or three years ago. The discussion oF some of the 
Shakespearian problems is, in this edition, curtailed, 
and foot-notes, which were conspicuous in the 
original volume, are here almost entirely dispensed 
with, but practically everything that the ginu^ral 
reader could desire has been k<‘pt, and excejit For 
scholars this cheajier ])ublicati()n will probably 
displace its predecessor. As to the book in gemiral 
it must be sutficient here to say that it is excellently 
printed, that it is perhaps the most up-to-date 
treatment of Shakespi'ariana within the purchasing 
power of Jndian students, and that it slniws on 
every page research and thought. Special reFerenee 
maybe made to a Few disputed points on \Ahich 
Mr. Lee's views will be oF interest. 

He defends the traditions that Shakespeare 
poached at Charhicote, that on liis leaving StratFord 
he was for a time a country schoolmaster, that his 
first conn(‘ction with Jiondon play-houses was as 
holder oF the horses oF visitors outside thc^ doors. 
J3ut he dismisses as FanciFul the theories that he 
was employed in a printing ofllce or as a lawyers 
clerk. He doubts the alleged visits of Shakespeare 
to Scotland and Italy. Me deposes ptin; Androni- 
CHS From the place wdiicli many give it, oF being the 
earliest of {Shakespeare’s plays, ])utting it sevmith 
ill the list, though only two years later than the 
first, Love'^ Labour Lost, He departs at many points 
from the order and dat(*s assigned to the plays by 
other scholars, inclining perhaps to put the early 
plays a little earlier and the late plays a litth? lal(‘r 
than most of his conFrth’es. But the most notice- 
able cases of divergence are that he puts Midsant- 
'Oter Dream as late as 1594-i5, after many 

plays usually regarded as eai lier; and brings All's 
Well that Eiuls Well forward from Dowden’s date, 
1(301 to 1595. He regards (161 1) as 

the last of the plays of which Shakespeare w^as the 
sole author, Two Noble Kimmcn and Henrii TUT 
wdiile containing some of his w’ork being mainly by 
Fletcher. It may be added that Mr. Lee holds 
that Timon of Athens and Pericles (both 1608) were 
written by Shakespeare in collaboration with some 
other play w right. 

Mr. Lee gives his .strength to the great sonnet- 
controversy. He certainly throws a great deal 
of light upon sonnet-w riting in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century, and it may be that his 
theory will win wide acceptance. His arguments 


have not convinced the champions of rival theories 
and he is not without joints in his harnes.s which 
make him vulnerable. The problem wdll probably 
be .still discussed a century hence. His views may 
be thus summarised. Tlie mass of Shakespeare's 
sonnets w^ere composed in 1594 w hen sonnetteer- 
ing was a fashion at the height of itiS vogue. 
Sluikespeare took tlui conventional subjects of sori- 
net-wu'ittu's and many of their conventional conccuts, 
and indeed freely ‘ conveyed ’ their very words and 
phra.ses. Most of the sonnets are merely profes- 
sional exercisers on the regular themes, a poet’s 
immortality and the unkindness of a mistress, and 
the sentinumt they breatlie is not genuine. Oiih 
of these ordinary themes does seem to aw'aken 
some real feeling - the; praise of a patron, and fear 
lest another poet should carry off his patronage. 
The patron i.s the Earl of Southampton, the poet 
]5arnabe Barnes. One group of six .sonnets, Mr. 
L(M 5 acknowledges, does show original sentiment. 
These are the sonrujts wdiich treat the theim* of 
the poet's mistress having corrupted ‘his next self 
his friend,’ and drawm him from his .side. Mr. Lee 
thinks that the fact that this theme is not treated 
elsew'here may indicates tliat it is a personal expen- 
eiic(j of tlu‘ poet. But he'would not have us treat the 
episode too seriously. Another poet who (‘-ailed 
himself ‘ Henry W'ilh.ibie ’ and wTot(i a long i)oem 
reproaching his ‘ Avisa ’ for his coldness to him 
refer.s to IK. S. who had been ‘ tried by the court- 
esy of the like ])assion and was now' new'ly recover- 
ed of the like injecJtion.’ Mr. Lee identifies this 
W. S. with the great dramatist. With regard to the 
D(.*dication of the Sonnets which has so long bemi 
the battle-ground of rival theories, Mr. Lee Iuh 
his ow’Ti views. He holds that [Shakespeare h:id 
nothing to do wdlli it, that its writer was the T. T. 
whose initialsajreat its foot, that is, Thomas 44iorpe, 
the pirate publisher; and that ‘Jir. W, 7/,’ the only 
begetter of tlie.se insuing sonnets upon wdiom all 
happinesse and eternitie promised by our 
living poet,’ is no aristocratic patron but Wilijam 
Hall, a stationer's assistant, wdio had in some inulei- 
hand way secured for the pirate-publisher a copy or 
the sonnets. . , 

The last third of thii book is devoted to misce * 
lanea connected wdth Shakespeare such as his (les' 
cendants, autographs and bibliography. Mr. 
decides in favour of the spelling ‘ {Shakespea^> 
acc(ipts as genuine the so-called Flower 
photogravure of which is the frontispiece ot r 
book), and pronounces the theory of the Baconia 
authorship of the plays ‘ absurd.’ 

— — 0 
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SIB STAMFORD RAFFLES, ENOLAND IN 
the far east, hy If ugh Edward Egarton 
M. (T. Fisher Uawin^ London). 

This book is oii« of the “ ileroe-s of Greater 
Britain ” series, and as its title indicates sets forth 
the origins of the modern Straits Settlements. Of 
these by far the most important in population and 
trade is Singapore, and it is as the founder of 
Singapore that Raffles is best known. He began 
life as a clerk in the India House and was succes- 
sively Assistant Sc^cretary and Secretary to the 
Prince of Wales’s Island Government, Agent to the 
Governoi-General of India with the Malay States, 
Governor of JnvaandoF Bencoolen, and again 
Agent to the GovcTiior-General in a mis.sion to the 
Fur East. At first .sight it may seem that the 
opjiortunities afforded by these posts were not 
great and that tlnnr liolder’.s name, whatever local 
repute he might enjoy, would hardly hulk largo in 
liistory, RalHes’s chief claim to the grateful remem- 
brunce of mankind is that he opposed with eijua'^ 
courage and wisdom the purely commercial idea,s 
of tlui Dutch and Hritish Ka.st India Companies. 
Tlie.s(i companies were eager to snatch t^he ()rofits of 
power overtho native inhabitants of Further India, 
out entirely unwilling to accept any responsibility 
lor their material prosperity or moral elevation. 
Tlio .system of Government wa.s, roughly speaking, 
to cn(*rce the native rulers into forcing their people 
to cultivate pepper and to sell it to tlu; company at 
a price below th(‘ (jost of growing it. In return 
lor this oppre-ssive sy.stem of taxation, if it may 
1 h* .so called, the companies did practically nothing 
lor the people. In Java, Rallies got into ti'ouble 
"ilh the Directors in establishing a system of 
lurid tenure and land revenue. Government lands 
''cprt to be s^ld and to stimidate purcha.sers he 
became a buyer himself. His complete innocence 
'vas establtshed but not before his imprudence had 
occasioned him much undeserved obloquy. It is 
striking testimony to the excellence of the ad- 
‘11111 istrative system he perfected in Java in llie live 
years (18-11-1815) for which tlie British held the 
jdand, that the Dutch to this day govern it on the 
lines he laid down. In Bencoolen he pursued a 
^nnilur policy in similar circumstances. Here under 
own East India Company the government was 
oven worse than in Java. The Company hedd 
daves and raised a revenue from the farming of 
i ^nck-figh ting and gambling licences. These abuses 
the forced cultivation of pepper Raffles put 
and was told by the Governor-General that 
liad acted hastily. 

^ AO the East India Company in Raffles’s time, the 
■ar Eastern question seems to have been how to 
Puintain trade and commerce with the Straits and 


China without arousing Dutch hostility or accepting 
too much political responsibility. In furtherance 
of their view, Raffles was despatched on a roving 
commission tliroiigh the peninsula and islands. 
The result, entirely unforeseen and indeed opposed 
by the Company, was the formation of a new 
settlement under treaty with the local Sultan on 
the island of Singajiore. This was the culminating 
work of Raffles’s olHcial life. How he overcame the 
difficultie.s raised by cii'cumstarices and the opposi- 
tion of his sup(‘riors, and witli that cartd’ul fore- 
thought planned out thi* settlemiuit may be i‘ead in 
Air. Egertoii’s book. 

Raffles was a man of science as well as an adminis- 
trator and iiuleed it is in the former capacity 
that he was widcomed on his first visit liome. He 
was a man of tireles.s energy, great amiability of 
character, fervent piety, and considerable intellee.t- 
ual power. These fads we learn from Mr. Egerton’s 
book, but the jiresejit writer has failed to get from 
it anything more thantheijupression of an abstrac- 
tion iahel led R:iffle.s. Air. Egerton seems somolujw' 
to have fallen sliort of the pre.sentment of Rallle.s 
tlie man, pos.sibly becausi? t ho hook is ovmdoaded w ith 
d(*tails of Straits Settlement politics, or pos.sihly 
l)ecau.s(5 Raffles did soiiKMvhat want that infusion of 
fallen human nature that is the biographer’s best 
opportunity. Mr. Egerton is, however, fairly readable 
and since everybody ought to know' more about Raffl(‘s 
than most people do, it is a pity he has not made 
tlie acquisition of the knowIedg(‘ a little easier. 
Why also has he defaced an otherw ise handsome 
volume with pen and ink sketch map.s with illegible 
iiamesand more than a suggestion of Punch’s scIjooI- 
boy drawing.s ? 

SOME SOCIAL A\D POLITICAL PIONEERS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY hg 

Jtantsden Ihdm fnrth^ {Swan Son nenscheiii tj* Co., 

London^ Price '-/O'.) 

This is a v(‘ry inspiring book. It is a record of 
the good and noble woi‘k done by several English- 
men and women of tlie la.st century fur the amelio- 
ration of the peoplt*. “ Love great men ; love, 
venerate, and bow' down submission before them. 
Does not every true man feel that he is himself 
made higher by doing reve.rence to what is really 
above him ?** tlius wrote the sage of Chelsea many 
years ago and w'e may quote them very appropriately 
with regard to this book. The social and political 
pioneers whose life and w ork are depicted in the 
pages of thi.s volume are, among others, William 
Cobbett, Francis Place, Robert Ow^n, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Richard Cobden, John Stuart Mill, Charles 
Kingsley, Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, and AYil- 
liam Morris, Those w ho wish to have an idon of the 
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many social and industrial movements of the nine- 
teenth century will find this book very valuable. In 
this book an excellent and successful attempt has 
been made to produce a histoi’ieo-bio^raphiciil nar- 
rative. The chapters on Mill, Carlyle and Ruskin are 
particularly interesting. Tlu^ pith of John Ruskin's 
economic message is brought out very well in the 
section headed “ John Ruskin and the New Political 
Economy*' from which w(? take tlie following : — 

The new, or the true, Political Economy, then, has to 
do with the makiiiJf, llie ^uauliug, the oiderinij, and the 
disposal of Wealth, or Tiife. It stiives to do this, accoid- 
iiig to Mr Ruskin, with justice or such a))pro\'imation to 
justi(!e as the highest human wisdom can attain to, for 
justice, too, has its Divine Image or Ideal But how is 
this justice to be obtained I And what arc the piincii>lcs 
which should determine its apjjlication ? The answer of 
the ol<l J\>litiviul Economy was that justice will be obtain- 
ed by free competition---lhc <'oinpetition of men with 
each other. As Adam Smith put it, the scHlshnoss of 
each would indirectly iiromole the welfare of all. 
Rut Mr. Ruskin is most severe in his condemnation of 
such a principle. Competition, he says — the competitiiin, 
of the powerful again.st the weak, of the rich against the 
poor, of the talented against tlio nntalonted. of those who 
are born witli great disa<l\antages — Miis will never [iro- 
duce justice. In a system of free competition, the unsciu- 
puloiis, the unjust, will ever ncutialisc' the elfoits of tlui 
just, and their practices will temd to diag down the 
general .standard of life to their own base level. There 
must be a higher law to which all must conform. Hence — 
“Government and Co-operation aie, in all things, and 
eternally, the laws of Life. Anarchy and eompotition, 
eteinally, in all things, the laws of Death" And 
again — in tlie preface to “ Mnncra Pidvcris" “ It is not a 
law of Nature that wages aie determined by competition. 

The fact which vulgar [lolii.icul economists have 

been weak enough to imagine a law, is only that, for the 
last twenty years, a number of very sensele.ss persons 
hav(* attempted to deteiinine wages in that m.anncr, and 
have, in a measure, succeeded in occasionally doing so." 
Wages, then which lepie.scnt, or should repre.sent, 
the just reward or payment for each individual’s contri- 
bution to tlie national wealth, nm.vt be d(*tcimine<l by 
some other method than comiK-tition. What is that me- 
thod I floro Mr. Ruskin is not very definite, as, indeoil, 
one could hardly exiieet him to be, seeing that the fonins 
of social and indu•^trial organisation which aie to lit the 
higher morality must grow rather than be made. But he 
points out that the wages of our highest classes of woik- 
ers — our statesmen, clergy, doctois, lawyers, and civil 
servants— are fixed in quite other nuinner than by com- 
petition — tliat is, either by Government, Municipalities, 
or public opinion working through certain forms of 
social organisation. Why sliould not the .same jirimuplo 
be adopteil for all classes of workers 1 The trade unions 
are already feeling their way towards a solution of the 
problem, and publii; opinion is coming to be recogniserl 
more and more as a factor in the settlement of iiidu.-trial 
disputes— that is, virtually, in the icgulation of wage.s 
and hours of labour. 

And so wo may airivc at a closer approximation to Ideal 
justice by laying down some such principle a.s this — That 
the reward of labour shall be determined, not by compe- 
tition, but by the moral sen.se of the community, working 
through cither the local or national Government, or 


through such forms of industrial organisation as shnll 
most readily adapt themselves to our moral and social 
needs. 

0 

TALES OE INDIAN CHIVALRY. -it/ Miclml 
Macnnllan^ rriiicipal of Mphinstone CoUeep, 
I^oiiibnp : (BJacIt ie and No/i, London. Price, 
Profes.sor Macmillan deserves our thanks for 
XM-iting these tales. To the Englishmen at hoine 
\\ ho have very hazy notions of the character and 
virtues of the Indian people, these tales wiJl 
pre.sent a new and true view of Indian clmractiM’. 
TUie tales, nine in number, are all based on 
historic incidents and they refer chiefly to Northern 
India. The majority of them deal with in- 
stances of Raj])Lit heroi.sm, especially of tlicir 
womtm. Till' last tah^ entitled “ The Lost Lasket 
des(;rves to be read carefully, it deals with the 
character of Sivuji and it represents him in his 
^brighter asp(‘cts. T'he following passage will ser\e 
lo bring out not only tb(‘ “good *’ in Sivaji but sinve 
also as a specimen of the easy and excellent stWe 
of Professor Macmillan : — 

We bad heard of the assa.s.^'ination of Afzul Khan by 
own haiul, and of the still more ticaclierous as.sas.siiialiim 
of the Rajah of .lowlce, a Hindu like himself, whom Ic 
had done to <lcath by the agency of others. My Int iid 
Mr, Smith, captaircd by the Alahiattas at tSurat, hrid told 
us how luthlessly Shivaji had oidered the cutting olT of 
the heads and hand?, of those brought before him I 
Ihoiefoie pictured him in my imagimiiion a.s a man with 
the face of a Devil, .sui rounded by tieice followcis witli 
di awn .swords leady to execute his cruel mandates aiid 
defend him against the just lagc of his oppiessed Mib- 
jecls. The real Sliivaji pointed out to us by our Braliinin 
guide w^as vciy dilfeient fiom the cieatuie of oui ium^nii 
ation. He was seated on a stone bench by a well, uilh 
n«) eseort near him, and was talking jilcasantly with the 
women who came to diaw water, and a.sking them kindly 
about their husbands and brothers. l1fie children at tlu’ 
well came up to him feailessly with smiling faces, and 
he was giving them fruit and sweets that ho had brontild 
with him for the purpo.sj. As, ourselves, unseen, 
.scanned his features from our point of observation, 
sai<l to our.sclves that we had never seen a face moic ex- 
pre.Nsive of kindness ami more attractive. Whatever I'l' 
might be to tlu^ foes of his nation and his religion, n*’ 
was evidently the father of his people, and dc.s(;ived their 
atfectioii as fully as he had earned the fear and execia- 
tion of their enemies. This new view of his character waj 
abundantly conlirmeil during the lest of our .stay ** 
Raighur, Every Mawali and Iletkuri wdth whom 
conversed spoke about him in terms expressive of 
love and veneration as the saviour of the Mahrat * 
nation and the piilar of the Hindu religion. 

We commend these tales to the young 
old. The book is tastefully got up and has 
fine illuslrations. 

Q 
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KABJIA : WORKS AND WISDOM. THE ME- 
j\l()lt^ Ob' PAST BIJiTHS, hy Charfen Johnston 
M. li. A. aS. {The Metaphysical l*ahlishiny f/o., 
Vork.) 

Tliese two books from the pen of Charles John- 
ston embody the b(‘st that lias been known and 
thought in the spiritual literature of the world on 
tlie subjeut of re-birtli and the means of realising 
its truth. The doctrine of Karma has been traced 
throiigli its various stages of development in the 
ritualistic portion of the Veda, the Upanishads, the 
Hliagavad (?ita, the later Vedanta of Sankara 
Acliarya, and tin* modern theosopliical litera- 
tiiiv. The author contends that in the early 
Jinilnninical religion of ciM-emonies and sacrifices 
tli(‘n^ is not even a shadow of the teaching of re- 
birth or re-inearnation and that the true appre- 
li(*nsioii of Karma as th(» reality of moral forces 
and re-birth as the m^oessary outcome of tin* per- 
Mst(*ii(!e of the.se forces is the peculiar pO'session^ 
of the Kshattriyas. The early Brahiniiiical teach-^ 
■T)g was a system of ritual, tlio nnvards of w Inch 
ere the ‘‘feasts of this world and paradise” and 
he early Kshattriya t(\aching wa.s an intuition of 
he pot(‘ncy of moral and spiritual forces as the 
rtermiiiing pov\ers of life and a helief in re-birth 
s the natural outcome of the reality and continu- 
iico of th<‘se force.s. In the first place w(* cannot 
w'ith Mr. Johnston that there is no trace of 
he doefrino of Karma or re-birth in the early 
'(■die li yiuns. I.n the 8th Ashtaka of the Hig Veda 
iriind the following verse which clearly points to 
e^dstence of these doctrines in the Vedic times: 
(b Asunitij^give iis again our eyes, our lib*, and 
njoyments in this w'orld. Let us see tin* bright 
'in moving aloft, O Anumati ; he gracious to us 
nd bestow' on i*s prosperity. Cive us life again, 
ivi* us earth again, give us Aaiarikshi again, give 
i'* our bodies again nourished by tin* juice of P^oma. 

1 nourisher, let us walk in the right path." Again 
'i the Yiifnr-Veda^ we come across this 
'i,'niiicant verse : — “ Let us again have our 
let us again have our life-time, let 
have our life, let us again have our soul, 
our eyes, again our ears.*’ In the Sathapatha 
^'idumina the story of certain cannibals inform- 
fig Bhrigii, the son of A'ariina, that they w'ere 
akuig revenge upon those they ate for wrongs 
''ceived in previous births also points to the anti- 
of the doctrine of Karma and its prevalence 
^ the early A'edic times. 

. Johnston speaks of the path of the fathers 
^ driyuna) and the path of the Gods (Devayuna), 
‘^>ruier being the path of reincarnating souls, 
w other world, the world of the 

of works, the latter being the path of just 


souls made perfect, who reach libei-ation and become 
one with the Eternal. ^I'lie Vedanta, how'ever, 
t«‘aches through its memorable Brahmin (‘xpounder 
Yajnavalkya that release from the miseries of life 
does not come eitluu* from works or w isdom but 
from knowledge (dnanan mo'kshah). The path of 
the fatliers and the jialh of the (lods apply only to 
a man who has (h‘.sires. “But as to the man who 
does not desire, wdio, not desiring, is free from 
desire.s, is satislic'd in hisde.sires, desires the self only, 
his vital spirits do not depart elsewhere ; being 
Brahman, he liecomes Erahman." ’rrue liberation 
consists in one’s recognising one’s identity with 
Jlrahman as proclaiiiu'd in the sublime utterance of 
the Brahman sage Udddlaka— 7'u^ twain asi. That 
TIioii Art. This is the highest teaching of the 
T' [mnisliads and there is nothing to ])rove that it 
w’as the exclusive message of the Kshattriya sage.s. 
All the evidence on the other hand points to a con- 
trary conclusion. rather agree w iih the late Prof. 
Afax Muller that “thi* speculations on the fate of the 
soul after death st‘i‘m to have b(*en peculiar to the 
royal familh's of India, whih* the Brahmins 
dwelt more on what may he called the shorter cut, 
a knowledge of Jb'ahman as the true si'lf. To kiiow', 
with them, was to bo, and aftm* the dissolution of 
the body they looked forward to immediate 
emancipation, without any further wanderings.” 
Barring the (luestionahle dogmatism about the 
respective sharesof th(‘ Brahmin, and the Kshattriya 
in the develo[)menl of Hindu philosophy, w’e 
heartily endorse the views of Mr. Johnston as 
to the important* of the doctrine of Karma in 
the scheme of life, as to how' it lightens the 
burden of death, dulls the edge of s()rrow\ and take.s 
away the terror of separation. Jfis explanation 
of the theory of re-birth and the description of the 
natural operations of the mind in tlie act of me- 
mory, and the methods sugg(‘sted, with special re- 
ferences to the LTpanishadic and' Buddhistic 
doctrine.s, for exm’cising the memory so as to bring 
witliin its Ihdcl what lies hack of the present con- 
sciousness are all exceedingly int(*resting and sug- 
gestive. The treatment of tlie subject, on the 
w hole, is unique and admirable and deserves the 
careful study and attention of those who, engaged 
in the material and sensual pursuits of life, have 
entirely lost sight of the glory of the soul and it.s 
real destiny in the Great Beyond. 

BUDDHA AND BUDd\iI 8M.~% Aw/no- Lillie, 

(T. ami T, Clark, E linburyh.) 

This is an attempt to re-construct and re-intor- 
pret Buddhism from a somewhat novel standpoint. 
The learned researches of Oldenburg and Ilhys 
Davids have familiarised us wdth certain aspects of 

21 
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Jiliddhisin which are intimately associated with 
nihilism and agnosticism of the most tixtreme 
type. Mr. Lilhe contends with great ability and 
force of reasoning that these cold and unlovely 
aspects do not belong to original Jhiddliism and 
that they were engrafted upon it at a later 
age. IJe traces the religious condition of India at 
the date of Buddha's advtuit and points out that 
such an environment could not have possibly given 
birth to a nihilistic and agnostic system of belief, 
if evolution, not capricious originality, be the law 
of religious development. Though Buddhism 
seems a root and branch change, he atlemjits to 
show that it was only the lofty skh; of the 
old Brahmanism, purged of its ritualism and 
caste exclusiveness. A conversation between Buddha 
and some Brahmins reported in the TtvUjya 
Sutia is quoted to substantiate this position. 
When Buddha was dwelling at Manasaloita in the 
mango grove, certain Brahmins learned in the three 
Vedas came to consult him on the que4iori of 
union with the eternal Brahman. They asked him 
if they were in the right pathway towards that 
union. If Buddlia w'ere the uncompromising tea- 
cher of atheism that many folks picture him, he had 
at this point an admira])le opportunity of urging 
his views. He would have said that Brahmins 
knew’ notliing about Brahma for the sim])h‘ reason 
that no such being as Brahma exists. But this is 
exactly the line of argument that Buddha did not 
take. Jlis argument was that the Brahmans knew’ 
nothing of Brahma, because Brahma is purelv 
spiritual, and they are purely matei ialistic. Five veils, 
he said, hide Brahmans from mortal ken, tlu* veil of 
lustful desire, the veil of malice, the veil of sloth 
and idleness, the veil ol pride and self-righteous- 
ness and the veil of doubt, and only those 
who put off these veils ciui attain to a slate 
of union with Brahma. Brahma is pure, sinless, free 
from malice, •and self-contained, so that it is only 
the sinless, the pure in heart and the self-control- 
led that can hope to be in harmony w ith him. This 
teaching is certainly strange from a preacher 
of the gospel of nothingness and must make us 
think twice before we accept the now dominant 
and loudly proclaimed view of Buddha and his 
teaching. Asokas inscriptions which are un- 
doubtedly the first Buddhist teachings commilted 
to wTiting, and the first authoritative Buddhist 
scriptures furnish strong confirmatory evidence for 
the view of Mr. Lillie. The first edict of Asoka 
says:--** Much longing after the things of this 
life is a disobedience, I again declare ; 
not less so is the laborious ambition of dominion 
by a prince who w oiild be a propitiator of Heaven. 
Confess and believe in God [Isnna], who is the 


worthy object of obedience. For equal to this 
belief, I declare unto you, you shall not find sud] 
a means of pro[)itiating Heaven. Gli, si rive ye to 
obtain this inestimable treasure.'^ The follow iuir 
declarations are also found in other edicts : — “ ()a 
the many beings over whom I rule, I confer happi- 
ness on this world ; in the next they may obtain 
Bwarga (psirjwlise).'' “ I pray w ith every variety of 
prayer for those .that dififer with me in cnjed, that 
they, following after my example, may with me 
attain unto eternal salvation.” “ All the lieroism 
tliat Fiyadasi, tlie beloved of the (lods, has exliibited 
is in view of anotbcu* life. Fartlily glory brings litlk 
profit, but on contrary, pro(lu(‘(\s a loss of 

\irtue. To toil for Iu*aven is difficult to peasant 
and to prince, unii\ss by a supreme elTort be give^ 
up all.” In the face of this unimpeachable testi- 
mony of the great philosopher king of Buddhisui 
it is rasli to dogmatise that early Buc!dhis)ii 
rejected the belief in God, soul and future life. Mr. 
Aiillii* has raised an important question in tin* 
historical study of Biuhlhism aiul we trust that 
the line of argument so ably developed by him will 
be followed up by otlier orientalists. His book 
is a solid performanca', sliow ing much industry and 
scholarship, and his presentation of Buddha and his 
message of peace, charity and universal beiievoleiicr 
is botli discriminating and sympathetic and desiaavs 
a hearty welcome. 

0 


THE TAITTIKTYA UFAXLSH A D Wmi ( om- 

MENTARIES, TllANSLATEI) INTO EVGl.ISll - !>// 

^1. Malidileva Saain^ Ji. A. — Boole, II, 

The volume before us maintains the high stamliU^l 
of its predect‘ssors and has the additional value of 
dealing with some of the highe>t ,j)roblems of the 
V(‘dantic metaphysics. AVliile »Sikshavalli mainly 
concerns itself with contemplation as a ste])plng- 
stone to Brahma Vidya, the Ananda-valli 
Brahmavalli, the subject of the present volume, 
treats of Brahmavidya itsedf, and the numeroii;^ 
intricate problems connected with it. The students 
of the Vedanta are familiar with the view that 
Brahman is beyond the five Korns or sheatlis oi 
the Seif and it may interest them to know’ that tla 
doctrine is the special feature of the Ananda-viul 
section of the Taittiriya Upanishad. As tlx 
translator points out, the doctrine of the 
the pivotal doctrine of the Vedanta on its theoivt 
ical as w’ell as its practical side, and nowliej^ 
in the Upanisliads is this doctrine so thorough^ 
and exhaUsStively w’orked out as in the Upanisli^ 
translated in the volume under review^. 
therefore heartily recommend it to the 
the Vedanta and earnestly hope that Mr. ^ 
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luidcva Sastriar will be able to bring out th(3 re- 
jiiainiiJg partw ot' the work at an early date. 

I'roin Messrs. Bagster & 8oiis, Vaternoster Bow, 
London, we bare the 8iinday Book ol'Bibh^ Stories, 
and Daily Light. The former consists of about 
fifty Bible narratives simply told and admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Birch, A.B.A. The latter 
contains a selection of verses from the Bible 
arranged for daily reading one page for each day 
of the year. 

The same publishers have sent us spt‘cimens 
of their (xem Oratorios. 'rin^so are delightful 
little books, most corn enieiit for sing(*rs or (unicert- 
goers, though fxu'haps the print is too small for 
use at the piano. Tli(5 whole Messiah^ printed 
clearly \Aitli words, full score and music, on good 
paper, in a volume that measures only .1 inches by 
di, for (vL is a marvel of piihlisliing. MendeIssohn*s 
Hjfum of Pralac and Jteiir J/// Praijer art^ put to- 
gether into one of these ‘gmii * volumes. 

The “Calendar of Kmpire" by Mr. Ian Malcolm, 
M. r. (publislu'd ))y Messrs. Black^^ood and Sons, 
London) is a very handsome book and a useful one. 
It may b(‘ accepted as a really interesting Calendar 
IVnm a national point of view, seeing that it con- 
tains the names, words, and deeds that have gained 
glnry for the British Bmpire. The selections are 
iiislnietive and no one ^\ill deri) that Mr. Malcolm 
has made an earnest attempt. 

TRcccivcD. 

f Kisnim rNwix, London: — 

Th(‘ MiiuLtjf the Century ... ... ... 1/ 

.MoIIkm' Laby and Nursery: 

Dri'^ciill, King of Si'ouls, by A. G. Hales 
'I'lie tSi-a by Lpuis J?ecke 
th.\eKin AND Son, Limited, London: — 
tteadiiig's from Carlyle, 
bKmu.'K llKhli AND iSONS, bONDON : - 

A t'abinot Seerct, by Guy Jiootbby ... 

Hroiight to Bay, by Richard Henry Savage 
^h'j'i( |.:.v5 OF THE Sanitary Institute:— 

'flu; Join rial of the Sanitary In.stiLiite, 1900 
^hve Mill AN & Co. 

A 1st Knglish Primer by Kalipada Banerji, 2 a.s, 
^ 2nd Do rlo, 3 as. 

f; A. PjHKTiNf^ Works, Mysore : - 
faittiriya Upaiiisliad wn’tli Connnentaries, Trans- 
lated into English by A. Mahadeva Sa.striar, Rs. 2 
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«peeolu;s of Ciomwell 1644-1658, Edited by 
ru Charles L. Stainer, M. A. ... 

AND Ward, Limited:— 

Woven Fabrics, (Useful arts .series) ... 


XEopics from ipecio&icala. 


THE NIRVANA. 

The Humanitarian for March contains an ex- 
tremely interesting article by Leon de liosny 
on the Airvana, the supreme end of created 
beings according to Buddliism. The etymolo- 
gical analysis of the word Nirvana lead.s us to 
the conclu.sioii adopted by Engem* Burnouf, the 
illustrious founder of these studies in Erance, 
and followed by Bartbelemy, Saint Hilaire, viz., that 
the .supreme end of the Buddhists consists solely 
and .simply in tlio absolute annihilation of indivi- 
duality. But L(‘on do Kostiy maintains that 
etymological re.searcli does the greatest injury to 
the study of religions by low ering the standpoint 
of the latter in the most lamentable way and 
endeavours to establish that the Xirvana is not the 
(inal destruction of individuality hut the return 
to (lod, after complete emancipation, by the 
beings who had their origin in Jlim. In his opinion, 
the n;pre.sents the (ireat All, whence have 

issued all th(‘ germs of being, and into wliich the.se 
germs, after being devidoped, ripened, and sancti- 
Ii(*d by love and work, are .summoned to return, as 
soon as they are freed from the pernicious illusion 
of the Kffo or AHman ; or, in other words, as soon as 
the spirit which rules them has won complete vic- 
tory ov'er matter. To substantiate liis position, ho 
relies mainly on two classes of evidence. In the 
tirst place he tak(‘s his stand on the ojiiniori of the 
Orientals themselvi;8 upon the point, referring to 
original texts and especially to works not yet trans- 
lated into any European language. He then tries 
to prove that the interpretation of the Nirvana as 
“ nothingness " is ah.s()lutely incompatible with the 
body of Buddhist doctrine. 1 f we examine the inter- 
pretations of this vital clause of their religious belief 
by llie different peoples of vV^ia w'lTo have been 
converted to Buddhism, we find that they, one 
and all, intend by the term AL'ciwifi something 
entirely opposite of extinction. The Buddhists 
of Tibet mean by it “deliverance from misery^'; 
the Mongols, “the escapi* from misery’’; the 
Cliine.se “ to .‘<e])arate oneself from, or to escape, 
both life and destruction,*’ “ perfect and absolute 
purity”, “to obtain deliverance from trouble and 
suffering, ” “ complete extinction of the animal 
essence '*’ ; the Siamese, “ the sole eternal abode, 
of happiness in a subjective existence. ” The 
famous Buddhaghosa whose writings, composed 
in the fifth century of the Christian era, are held to 
contain the tradition of the T3uddhist church 
of the south, says that the Nirvana is “ the 
highest sum of happiness.*’ The Dhammorpada 
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calls the JNirvana “ the higlujst beatitude/' “ tlie 
port beyond the ocean of pain,” “ the place of 
repose and bliss, where embodiments cease,’ 
“ the city rojudied by path of universal know- 
ledge, blessedness and peace. ” These author- 
ities clearly prove that the Nirmna is not annihi- 
lation but a state of unspeakable happiness and 
complete calm, free from all material conditions 
and clogs, and attained as the reward of long exist- 
ences of sacrifice and a])negation. The fact that 
the Buddhas, after liaving the Nu'vaiia^ are able to 
re-appear again on earth to assist in the religious 
instruction of mankind, without being oblig(Kl to 
re-enter the chain of transmigrations, and <tan re- 
turn, after the accomplislnnent of this mission, to 
the Nirvana, confirms the above interpretation. 
Leon de llosny also quotes the opinions of cer- 
tain enlightened Buddhists from iSiam and .Ia])an 
in sujiport of his somewhat deistic and spiritualistic 
conception of the Nirvana. 

HAIDAR’S ANCESTRY 

Is the subject of a readabhi contribution ]>y 
C. ir. to the Madras Review for the current 
quarter. The article l)egins with an interesting 
descriptive sketch thus : 

In luodorn times Kolar the Klondyke of India - at 
least its cooly Klondyke, As the earliest and Mu* most 
well-known seat of the mining iiuhntiy it has at ti acted 
the attention of tlie ij^norant, o\ery day Kail way passen- 
ger and the iiitolli^rent thou>;h casual globe-trotter. It 
lias drawn the requisite amount of labour from all parts 

of South India. The c<*olies pouiing into 

the Bowringpet Station ])l<'itf«)rm to run (l«)\vn to the 
various Mining Stations is indeed a sight to see. 
The jet black but well-knit Pariab, the slim hut iom 
framed Mahoiiiodan. the undaunted, but open-h(‘aited 
Malayali, the wiry but, strong Naidu, the genth nianly 
but self-assertive Mudaliar, the fatty but cunning 
Komati, nay even the keen-witle<l hut speculative 
Brahman have all made their way to the jil ace wliieh in 
one pamu'amio view exhibits many of the South Iiulian 
CM.stes and tribes and is a witness to the practical hcacled 
European’s enormous coiuiucst over iiatuic.” 

i\fter .stating the current Koreish origin of 
Haidar's ancestors says tliat writer ~ 

“ The theory of the Koreish 01 igiii seems to be based 
upon grounds the most fliinsy. Of the many inherent im- 
probabilities in it the fir.^^t seein.s to be the one 
regarding the immigration of Ealtoli’s father and uncle 
into the south. At the time of their alleged advent, 
Arungazebe had died, the puppet emperors that .suc<‘,eeded 
him had begun asoending the tott«3ring Mughal musuad, 
the disruption of the Moghul Empire was staring, and the 
general di.slocation of society in Hindu.stan liad commen- 
ced. In such a state of ferment every adventurer of fiery 
spirit and valour made a fortune for himself in India by 
either setting up a principality for himself on the riiin.s of 
the old Moghul pos.sessions or serving for or against 
the Moghul Emperor as a Military Commander. Under 
such circuiustauces it is quite past understanding 


tc the ]>resent writer why Haidar’s alleged ances- 
tors shouhl not have Miought of securing po.siiion.,, 
of lionour and trust in Hindustan, Imt have pitclK'd 
upon the rather queer course of coming down south fur 
Uieir livelihood in the rather humble position, to put it 
in the least offensive way, of icvenue jieons. Again, if 
really they belonged to such august parentage, tliey would 
really have been treated with marked respect with tlie 
result that they would either have risen to be the spiij. 
tnal guides of the local ^lahoraedaiis or have beconm 
military ofliecis of rank and con.sequcncc under the hx'al 
Governments. Indeed, it strikes one that they weu' 
more fit for military work than for levenue work in the 
position of peons,” 

Another ohjectioii is round in the ill-receptioii 
of ¥atli‘h*.s mother-in-law at Arcot, on account of 
her connection with him. The family into which 
she expected to marry her other daughter declined 
the alliance for the same cause. This, the wudh i’ 
says 

seems (o indicate that Fatteli seems to hav(3 heloiigcl 
to a compaiatively low(*r oiderof Mahomodaiis than tln' 
Mahomedau lady whose cause he espoused If ivallv 
^/att<*h belonged to Mie Koreish tiibe then the Ne\.iv('fc 
lady could not with justification, liaie been jll-iecei\('l 
at Arcot and he refused the alliance already agiei'd npnn. " 

Continuing, he says that 

“ the .alleged Koieisli dese-eiit perhaps was first imeiitrd 
to make the marriage of Katteh Naik with the Nei ivd 
ladies look as if it were one contracted on terms of 
equal de.scent and subsecpiontly to answer the puqtosC' 
of the high regal portion of his still greater son Itaid^ir 
Ah.” 

11(3 derives a tliird ol>jtH;tion against tlui tlicniy 
of Koiadsh descent in th(‘ fact that Haidar's omi 
ac(30unt of his Bijapur origin is in dir(‘ct conflict 
wi'h it. 

“It is ceitain that, if the alleged account bo tr-u* 
Haidar himself w’ould have claimed and prefen ed tlie 
Koreish de.scent to the J’.ij.ipur one. But as a uiattoi "t 
fact there is no leemd of his having done either of Llio*'''- 
On the othei hand it may be pointed fmt that even ln' 
e.laimjiad no tme foundation to rest upon. He claimed 
Bijapur descent for the simple leason that he wanted to 
rest his usurpation of the Mysore Uajah (? Kaj) upon :i 
foundation of right. Kor iSlysore was tribntaiy 1'' 
Bijaiuir. And the fact tluit it depends only upon 
own as.M'itioii and is not referri'd to even by the be-t oi 
his biographers, Husseinalikhaii Kirmani, make u- re* 
ceive it with great caution if not with jiositive su.-^])ici'”i- 
'riie fact seems to be that as Lowin Ilowring wIh) jd'O 
shows his disbelief in the august descent of 11 lidHr" 
ancestors, remaiks,” in Hindustan, as elsewhere, 'Mion 
any man of vigour and energy has raised himself to 
throne, it is not tlitlicuH to find for him a pedapet 
showing his noble descent, and it is not therefore •'’^”’1^. ^ 
ing that native annalists should endeavour to prove 
Haidar came from the famous race of Koreish.” 

Thus discr(3diting both the Koreish and the Bij-I 
pur descents of Haidar and his ancestors and 
dentally giving a description of the mausolemn 
Haidar's ancestors and relatives at Kolar, the "f 
ter suggestively concludes thus : — 
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“ Complying? witli what has htuu already said tlic 
fact that the title of “Naik” was bestowed on Fatteli, 
a title which, if he had the reputation to beloiijr to 
jsiicli iH)l>Ie paieiitafrc, would not have been be't«>wed 
upon him, and e\eii if bestowed he would not, in 
piopiiety, have ac(;ei)ted it so calmly and f{iiictly as 
lie in fact scums to have done, we may infer that ll.ii- 
(l;ir‘s ancestors seem to have beloiiKtid to huirdly evolv(‘d 
Mahomedan family at Kolar- bi which must belong the 
ciudit of havintf produced “ one' of the most remaikable 
jR>i.''ona^cs who have i)layed their parts «>n the staj^e of 
Indian ilislory ” — without accepliii}:? (’ol. Miles ’ sugges- 
tion, on what appears to be iiisutliuient evidence tliat 
tlii'Y might belong to a family of Hindu converts to Maho- 
uiL'danisin, who often call themselves Koreish, tlioiigh it 
jjiight have the imuit of exphiininir as well llaidai’s iu- 
tlidgent policy tovvanls Ifimlus ami Tippu's fanatic oul- 
bieaks against them. At any rate (lie attributing of a 
noble pedigree is nob neces.sary to raise Haidar in our 
gcneial estimate ol his character and gr(‘aiiiess,” 

MRS- BESANt'^ON idolatry. 

A series of articles entitled “]ii Defence of 
llindiiisiu ’’ is begun by Mrs. Annie J5(‘sant in the 
Marcli number of tlui Central Jluuln Coll<>j^' 
Matjafine^ a journal for ilindu boys, conducted at 
llenares by that reinar1\abli^ English lady. The 
following on “ Idolatry " is the subject of the first 
pnjuT 

“In all ages of tlie world, among all ])e()plus, from 
(lie savage to the most highly civilised, images have 
been Used in religious worship, aud among the laUtu' 
as a, ludp in meditatitin. Fiorn local ami ti‘in[)o»aiy 
eauses this use has been tin own asid(‘ by small minor- 
ities, but even then in afipearatice rather than in 
leality. Thus for about three ami a half <‘enluiicsa 
small minority of Christians, a section of Piotestants. 
have discaidcd the use of iinagi's : hut tliis i.s a ineie 
ti’iiipoiaiy leaclion from the superstitions which had 
giown up in eonmu tion vvilli their use. So also the 
•lews threw 'aside their use, as a. reaction against tlic 
ignorant idol vvorshi]) in sunoundiog tribes. The Mns- 
Mihnans, again, were taught not. to use them, in oidei* 
to break lliem »away fiorn tlio daik idol worsliip jne- 
lailing amid the suirounding of their great Prophet, 
•^id in liitor days certain Himbi sects - such as tin* 
^ihlis, the Arya iSamaj, tlie lhahmo Samaj- have cast 
aside the use of images in reaction from super.stitiou.s 
foniis of idol worship in India. 

It is instinctive to notice how the ineradic.able tomleii- 
jy to their use has re-appeared in these very bodie.s. 
Ihe Jew had his Ark, the Musselmaii has liis Kaaba, the 
•^ikli has his Giantha, and in the few cases in whudi a. 
•tiateiial idol has not re-appeared, a mental one takes its 
P'-tee, as vve shall presently see. 

Xovv wherever a piactice is found thu.s universal and 
Persistent, we may be sure tliat some fact in nature i-'' its 
*ont, and that it should be understood, aud purified if 
•A'c,«ssary, not destroyed. In fact., it cannot be destroyed, 
if its form be shattered, it takes to itself a new opc. 

'J'hc fact at the root of idolatry is that the limit<>d mind 

Ilian cannot grasp, cannot understand, the unlimifcil 
Vi’ahman, the one Infinite Existence. Ttiat can only bo 
described by ncgation.s Not this, not this ” The Nir- 
S'lna Brahman — llrahman without attributes — cannot be 
uiought, nor loved, nor worshipped. The Saguna Brah- 
Brahman with at tributes --Ishvara— He can be 


thought, loved, worshipped. Through Hi.s attributes we 
can leach Him, touch Him, feel Hun ; to Hun oiu* a.spira- 
tions can ri.-e, our hearts eau lie at His Feet. Now an 
idol is an image which .shoiv\s symbolically some attribute, 
or group rif attiibutes of the Supreme, some Person in 
whom Hi.s attributes arc seen. Thus an idol of Vishnu 
is blue, the colour of the over-arehing sky, has four arms, 
one for each ([uaiter of space, heais the (a)neh for oeative 
sound, the mace for sovereignty, the chakra lor energy, 
the lotu.s ioi spiiit and matter, ami so on. These great 
.symbolic foiiiis are st'oii in the liigher worlds, ami sages, 
who have seen them there sliape their likeness down 
hcie to reiniml people of the Divine povver.s and attiibutes. 

Or th(‘ idol may he an image of a Divine man such as 
ShiiJhunaor fcilui Kiislina, or of a Being such as 
(iane.'*hji, or Durga or Jiakshmi. In cveiy ca.se, the 
p.irlicuiar Being is vv oisliijipL'd a.s a manife>tal ion of the 
Supreme, One in whom Hi.-' gieatne.-'S is specially mani- 
fested, hut whose human form manifests Him in a way to 
which the lieatt can cling, 

Anolhei fact on wliiidi nhilatiy is based is that (rod i.s 
tin* one Life, the only Life, He is evei vw'hcro and in ev'ery- 
tliing.and therefme can bcvvor.shipi>etl in nnythiiig, ,\ tree, 
a stone, may serve as a physical n-piescnlative of (rod. 
If a man worship a t loe or a .stone, as itself, lie i.s ignorant; 
if he worships (.iod in the trt‘e or stone. h(‘ is wise and 
worships rightly. Jt is iilolatry in the bad sense to 
vvor.ship a form in.steml (*f the imlvvi-lling Life ; it. is 
idolatry in the good '-ense lo w'orship God in everything, 
and love Him in all object-. 

After all, when vve vvor-shij) God, or mi-ditate 'Him, we 
fonn a mental conception of Him; we tliink of Him as 
('reator. Puler, Father. Guanlian, Jii-tice, Power, liove. But 
(hi.s means forming a mental image of Him, ii mental 
idol, ■\Vitliout .vy///c eonce])tion vve cannot worship, nor 
even think of Him. And suiely none can ])retend that 
his conception embodies moie than a fragment of tlie 
Divine Nature. But thc.se mental idols aie otteii more 
dangerous than the pliysiea]. for no man can confound 
the pliysi<-al image with God, vvlicre.'is many do dimly 
fancy that their mental conception of (fi>d /.? God. 

Here i.s an instructive (ami true) little .story A Yogi sat 
in a temple worshipping : a missionary ])iit in his head and 
.‘•aid : What aie yon doing .' ” •• I worship God, *’ was the 
gentle answer. " Von should worship uu/ God, ” .said the 
missionary. “ Are theie then two Gods ? ” said tlie Yogi. 
And the mis.sionary went aw iy abashed. 

In meditation, an idol forms a point on which the 
mind can be concent rated ; afier a hnv momeiit.s of .steady 
gazing, the eyes should be closed, and the image re- 
piodueed by the iiiiiul. and the attention fastened to it. 
As the mind grows .steady, the foim rli.safipeais and tlie 
indwelling life pervades the consciousness, filling it with 
life ami joy 

A fill tiler use of an idol is that it forms a magnetic 
centre. A liighly evolved person can draw down on an 
image some of the magnetism of the Being it repiesents, 
and worship and meditation arc nmeh facilitated by the 
presene.c of such an image. The pure and .soothing mag- 
netism spreads around it, creating a most lielpful atmo- 
sphere, .so that the mind grovv.s calm and steady with very 
little eHort. And yet again such a prepared centre i.s 
very rca<lily strengthened and revivified by the Being 
whose magnetism alieady is present there, and tlie 
prayer or meditation of the Bhakta drawing His atten- 
tion. He .sends an answering current through the centre 
already made. 

Any one who has studied magnetism according to the 
Europi^an meihods will ut onoo see this aspect of an Idol 
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aiul will recoiifnisc the scicntilie wisdom of the eastern 
sages in sanct ioning the use of images 

Hash ar»d unwise arc they who throw away the heljis 
provided to aid the soul in its upw'aid struggle, and 
would force upon all a single way of seeking the yuprcnio 
►Self. The path of llhakti is the one that many feet find 
the ejusiest to tread, and on this the \i.se of images has 
ever been found a necessity in some stages. 

DYING SPEECHES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY- 

Tinio that “ gathers all mortals with cold im- 
mortal hands *' has heaped with dust much of tlnj 
work of the small number of men of “strong 
character and striking vieu’s*' who guidtul the 
intellectual learnings of the great masses of thitik- 
ing people during the lust lialf ctniturv. These men 
influenced the studies of many^ thousands, they had 
a following and they created new schuois of 
thought. W^’o are ind(ibted to the Canadum MtajU' 
ziiie for February fur a collection of the dying 
speeches and confessions of some of them — a jierusal 
of which may refresh the memory of some and 
serve as a warning to otlnu’s. Few men had so much 
’influence over a large j)art of the educated public 
as .Tohn JStuart Alill. lie also exercised his logical 
faculty in undermining the popular lieliet in 
revealed Christianity. ()n the subjt‘ct of public 
affairs, his message was : - 

“ In England I had so&*n and (;ontinuo<l to see many of 
the opinions of iny youth obtain general lecognition 
and many of the reforms in iiustitutious, for which I liad 
through life contended, either eircctcd or in courM* (»f 
being so. lJut tliOM! cliaiige.s had been attended 
with much h-ss bimclit to huimin well-being than I 
should formeily have anticipated, hecau.'jc they ha<l pM)- 
diiccd very little improvement in that whieli all leal 
amelioration in the lot of mankind depends on.theii intel- 
lectual and moral stale; and it might even In; «|uesii(>ned 
if the vaiious can.ses of deterioration which had been at, 
work in the nii'antiim^ had not moie than countei balanced 
the tendency to improvement.” 

This is a mdanclioly confession and wdiat iVIill 
has to say of graver aflairs than political reforms 
is etpially melanclioly thuiigli sincere; — 

“lam now convinced that no great improvements in 
the lot of mankind are po.ssible until a great change 
takes place in tin; fundamental coiistituliori of their 
niode.s of thought. Tin; ohl opinions in religion, moivds, 
and politics arc so much discredited in the more intel- 
lectual minds as to have lost the greater pait. of their 
etticacy tor good while they have still life enough in them 
to be a powerful oUstaclc to the growing up of any better 
opinion on those subjects,” 

Another of the band of distingui.shed men was 
Prof. Tyndall who inculcated purely materialistic 
views of life. Ilis last message was in the Belfast 
Address in 1874. lie says: — 

“I thought you ought to knowV’ he said, “ the environ- 
ment which, with or without your consent, is rapidly 
surrounding you and in relatitui to which some adjustment 
on your part may be necessary.” 


This environment consists, to all appearance, in 
the first place of a claim on tin* part of science to 
supreme autliority. Mark v^ hat follow s ; — 

“ 'riie irapregiiablo position of science may be described 
in a few words. \Vc claim, and vve shall wrest from theo- 
logy, the entire domain of cosmological theory. All 
schemes and .systtuus, which thus iiifiiiige upon the do- 
main of .science, must, in so far as they do this, submit to 
its conliol and leliminisli all thought of controlling it. 
Acting otherwise proved disastrous in the past, and it 
bimply fatuous to-da)’.’’ 

Here is the last dying speech of Mathew 
Arnold : 

More and more mankind will discover that we h.i\c 
to turn to poetry to inbupret life for u.s, to console u.--, to 
sustain us. Without poetry our sciene.c will ap[)e.ii- 
incomplete ; aiifl m')>t of what now passes with us for 
religion and jdiilosophy will b- leplaeed by poctiy. 
Science, I .‘•ay, vvill a[)pear incomplete without it. For 
finely and liuly does Wordsworth call poet ly ‘ the im- 
pas.sioned exjiression which is in the eounbuiaiice of all 
science;’ and wh.it is a counton;inc(‘ without its e\[)ies- 
sion ? Again, Woidswortli linely and tiuly calls poeliy, 

• tin* bieath and liiu*r spirit of all knowledge; ’ our rch- 
parading evidene.es such as those on wliieJi tlic 
popular mind ndies now; our philosophy, jduming its( It 
on its rea.soning.s about e.au.sation and linite and intinitL’ 
being; what are they but the shadows and dreams and 
false shows of knowledge ! 'I'he day W'ill come when vve 
shall w'ondm* at oursidve.s for liaving trusted to them, for 
having taken them seriouslv ; and the moie w'c perceive 
their hollowness the more vve shall prize ' tlie breath an 1 
liner spiiit of knowledge ’ oll’ered to us by ])oelry. ” 

And what is the last message that Mr. Herbert 
Spencer lias to leave to his followers ? Bike that of 
Arnold, it will be seen, his object is to console I's 
by means of, not poetry. ])ut scieuci' : — 

Those who think that science is dissipating rcligimi'i 
beliefs and sentiments seem nmivvare that, wdiatever td’ 
mystery i.s taken from the old inteipretation is aihh'd bi 
the new. Or. rather, vve may say that tiaiisferonee from 
the, one to the otlu-r is aecjompanied by inciofise. Since 
for an exjd.ination which has a seeming feasihditv, 
science substitutes an explanation whv*.h, carrying us 
bae.k only a certain distance, there leaves ns in the pie* 
sene-e of the avovvodly inex[)lifvable.” 

vSo .scicntilic misoning is a mystery in itsrlt’ > 
IMr. kSpencer concludes the mes.sage : - 

But OIK! truth must grow ever clearer— the truth that 
there is an inscrutable existence everywhere manifested 
to which ho can neither find nor conceive either begin* 
ningor end. Amid the mysteries which become more iiivt^* 
teiious the more tliey are thought about, tliere vvill rc* 
main the one absolute certainty, that he is ever in [ire* 
seuce. of an Infinite and Eternal Energy from which an 
things proceed. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

The place of honor in the March number of 
the Arena is given to a paper by James T. Bixby 
who, in all seriousness, raises and argues the ipies- 
tion if science has ever been a source of harm or 
danger to religion. He argues strongly to con- 
vince us that the study of science “ has not only 
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immensely increased our rcivererice and awe before 
the majesty of ^Tod^s works ; it has piirifi(‘d faith 
and strengthened trust” and without science to 
correct and guide it “ religion is constantly going 
astray.” Whatever injuries faith may have received 
from modern science they art; mort; than coun- 
tervailed by the assistance scitmce has given : — 

If with ruthless hand she has battcre<l down bastdoss tra- 
(liiions, science conseemtos with religions eeneration the 
Miiiplcst real fact. The wideniii{4 of the ciiole of the nii- 
known ha.s only serve<l to confrojjt ns with deeixT and more 
awr-inspiiinj*- mysteiies. If hf;ieiice has expelled, from 
the re.'drn of belief, witeh and elf and demon, depopu- 
lated the sn}tcrnatnral world of a ^reat host of nneaiiny 
creatures, and even ostracized the ol<l-time intcrxeiitions 
cf capjieioiis diviniti('s, it is toj^ive us iji their place nn 
iin''Wervin» system of eonsl.ant oidet, luminous with 
l)caiitifnl neccs.sitiesand rosy with the pnlsinj^heait’s blood 
of iiniveisal love If scienec' has disabused our Ihouehts of 
the i<lea of a fallen mankind and a luined woild, it has 
piveu iis the moie eheeiful faith in a steadily lising world, 
an ascending humanity, and a piogressive society, whose 
epic- is the gradual up-climhitig of man fiom his piimevil 
cave-dwellings to the civilization and lefinements of to- 
day. If modern iniiuiry has made (disoletc much or most 
of tlie subtle arguments from design tor the Divine exist- 
ence that Jlell and Paley once a(;cumulate<l, it has given 
ns in its place a wider and profoundcr theology - that 
which rests on tlie unity of plan that must lesuit fioiii 
unity of force and law, made one in mind ; and it f<iree.s 
on us witli renewed cogency the incredibility that all 
the vaiied inlliiences of the woild should conspire, as 
they have, to devolo]) so splendid a cosmos out of chaos, 
and such liarmoniously adjusted and adniiiably jieiftsded 
riiniui and flora out of th(' jirimilivc pu toplasmic saine- 
11C.SS, unless there were a inlioiial will and purpose woik- 
iiig within it all to gui<le it steadily in it.s eontimioii.s up- 
ward path. 

ll is apt to 1)0 those most ignorant of modern in- 
vt'stigalions/ind most unlittedto discern Llieir b ‘aring 
that are lilled with unspiritual c'rudiiies. And the 
sciiuitists who have adopted antitheistic or material- 
istic views hav^ mostly been specialists concerned 
with the ^url’ace details of some single science. lint 
those who have gone dee]}er into science like 

■Tevons, Clerk Maxw^ell, Thompson, Tait, or. 3 ohn Fiske 
—have almost all of them recognized the great spiiiiual 
I'nalitios, because as they went profoundly into the 
philosophy of sedence they quickly found themselves con- 
h'onted with those same mysterious forces and pioblems, 
inexplicable on meie physical grounds, wliich religion 
tiiids. As Lotze, the gieat scientitic [diilosopher of 
Gfcimany, w^s so fond of saying, we should recognize at 
once “ how absolutely universal is the extent of the role 
'vhicli mechanism has to play in the structure of the 
'vorld, but how entirely subordinate is its significance.*’ 

. The best remedy, therefore, for the dangerous 
influences experienced or feared from the new 
(knowledge of nature every where spreading fo-day 
IS not “ less science” but it is “ more and deeper 
science.'’ A correct knowledge of Ibo great forces 
nature cannot be prejudicial to science. Mr. 
Jjixby quotes Prof, Tait and Prof. Henry Drum- 


mond to support the fact that the leading men of 
science in this age have for the most part believed 
ill Divine revelation. What has sutTeivd by the 
progress of science has “ usually been simply the 
outgrow n science of formiir generations which to 
save itself from criticism has bolstered itself upon 
.scripture texts or it is tlu^ obsolete metaphysics and 
traditional dogmas vUiicdi have audaciously assum- 
ed that tliey and they alone constituted I’eligious 
faith, that have cried out in painful di.scoiiitilure.'^ 
For what, after all, ai‘e tlie inve.stigations of science 
in the light of the dictate.s of religion ?: — 

Hec.ognizing, as llcligioii does, tlie whole UiiiviT.sC as 
the cmhodiimmt arul m iiiifest.itioa ot the (heator, the 
(.^hiiieh ought alwav>. to eiieourage ratluT than di.seour- 
age the fulh‘i kmiwiedgu of thi^ emboilinient ami nirini- 
fest.ition ; for, to tlie con.sisteiit woi .shipper of the one and 
only God, Nature is his oldest Tcstimient and hi.s most 
direct Scripture ; the ideas disclosed in it are God's 
thoughts; the luw's of force and matter found ther'e are 
Gild’s platis rnateiialised ; ami natural history is but a 
chapter of natuial theology And the finding of a new 
inaniisciipt of the Bible or hitherto unknown sayings of 
Jesus should not rejoice the CTiur’ch riiore than the dis- 
covery of a new law of Nature. 

A littl(‘ knuwledg(‘ inclirieth men to atheism htit 
deep(‘r h*arning bringeth them hack to religion. 

SIAM, THE LAND OF THE FREE- 
Siam is a comparatively modern country and 
though its political iiuportarKu; to England is very 
great, not much is known about the d(*tails of that 
Stite, The Mai’ch number of thi; Hum anil anan 
contain.s an interview with the Siamese Minister 
in the course of vviiicli His Excellency gives .some 
interesting information about the administration 
of that country. As many other countrit;.«i, Siam 
is, evidently, becoming rapidly westernisrsl. His 
Majesty King Chulsilongkornis an absolute monarch 
assisted by a Legislative and Privy Council whose 
powers are considerable. Each provinci* is govern- 
ed by a Koyal Omnnissioner appointed by the 
king. Of late a tendency towards centralization 
has become very marked and the Siamese minister 
does not hesitate to say that this is for the coun- 
try’s good. One of hi.s acts for the civilization of 
his country was the abolition of slavery. Education 
is compulsory. There are elementary schools and 
a fair number of secondary schools, hut no univer- 
sities. There are educational in.stitutes to pivpare 
for the civil service, the legal and military and 
other professions. The industries of the coun- 
try, says the minister, are still in an undev- 
eloped condition. There are in iSiam valuable 
mines and forests W'hich, it is hoped, will 
yield a rich harvest in the near future. In the 
meanwhile it is well known, that among Siamese 
there are .skilled potters, very clever enamellers 
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and jewellers. The minister assures us that, 
when the country is once fully opened up for 
trade, Siam “shall astonish the \^orl(l." He is sure 
that th(‘ religion of the Slate is the purest form of 
Buddhism. “Evcr}^ man in Siam becomes a priest 
for a short time, after liieli ho returns to the world 
and resumes his ordinaiy vocation.” Speaking of 
religion in Siam may naturally remind one of its 
well-known emblem of national and religious signi- 
ficance — we refer to th(‘ white elephant the cap- 
ture of one of which is conskleri'd an omen of 
happy augury. 

“ We do not worship him,’' sa}s tlu* minister, 
“ we venerate him, because we believe it be the form 
chosen by the Buddlia for his future incarnation.'’ 
The estimate in which women an* ludd in any given 
country is generally lakmi as the barometei to 
guage the state of civilization that country has 
reach(‘d. Admitting this tcvst to be all sound, Siam 
must be regarded as a very civilized land, the 
women enjoying, the minister allirms, “ as much 
freedom as their European sisters.” 

In their infaney and early youth tlu'yaie at home, and 
under tlieir mot hoi’s supervision, ate taught <*ookeiy, '-ow- 
ing, and the virtues of the dome.sticj life. 'J’hey ale also 
tauglit .sundry charming acconi^dishmonts. Nor is their 
religious trainiug neglected, for the duty of alinsguing 
i.s duly impressed upon them. Fora girl of the higher 
cla.sses tliere exist excellent schools. Siamese girls are, as 
a rule, very quick, ami, like their hrothei.s, ha\e gieat 
facility for learning languages. Alarriages are geiieially 
arranged by a Go-bet wi^en,” an aged female friend who 
nndei lakes the delicate mi>Mou of sounding the iiareut.s 
ami conducting the necessary negotiations. I\lany of the. 
marriages are lo\c matches* as with you ; ollicr.s are jiist 

nian iagc.s de convcuiance.'’ 

No wonder, tlicn, that Siainesi' women make 
excellent house-keepers and mot Inn s. 

HALF A CENTURY’S PROGRESS- 

Mr. Reade devotes his second papm- on this sub- 
ject, in the Canadian Magazine^ to a retrospect of 
the developments of the world's thought and 
action in various directions and a geneial indication 
of those events wbicli have cau.sed alleratioms in 
the political maps of both hemispheres. The most 
striking has been the achievement of science (1) as 
it is related to science and men of science only ; 
(2) as it implies some real improvement to one or 
other of the arts of life ; and (M)as it modilit‘s the 
outlook of popular theology and, perhaps, necessi- 
tates a new basis for ethics, law and the authority of 
ordered society. The theory of evolution of Darwin 
has given fresh stimulus not only to scientific workers 
but to thetdogians, professional men, artists, men of 
letters, economi>ts and the toilei’s in the whole Held 
of Inimaii endeavour. The new* chemistry, the new 
astronomy, biology, physiology, human and compara- 


tive ; geology, palamitology and, as instruments of 
re.seaiTh, the spectroscope, photography and 
electricity — these and more have ripened for man's 
use. Jn medicine and surgery signal liave htn ii 
the gains, (‘specially in the use of anaestln^ic.s. 
'fin' use of X-ra 3 's to discover bullets and otluu- 
substances lodgi^d in the body is the lat(?st instance 
of research. Passing on to the trend of literary 
advancement, we s(*e that the number of public^i- 
tioiis issued yearly from the press has become enor- 
mous. The Hood of liction has grown considembly 
in volum(^ And the iniprov(‘(l int'ans of land and 
ocean traved, c-orrespoiidi'rice and teh'grapliic 
e.ommunication have made the comparative nudliod 
of studying literature possible. No le>s remark- 
able is lh(‘ industrial feature of our time. Nt‘w inven- 
tions have necessitat(‘d fresh division and cn'utcd 
new occupations, 'fhe sub-division of labour and the 
specialization of skill in every class of work done 
mainly b}^ machinery make co-o[)eration essential 
production. Aft(‘r this ivLrospect of the pro- 
gress of redigion, science and art, invention and in- 
dustry, to di'aw men together, levelling tlu* bar- 
ri(*rs that make them strangers, Afr. Iteade naturally 
pro(.*eeds to (^onsidei* the ([iiestiori “ W^hat is it that 
still mak(*s men en«*mies eag(‘r to rush madly at 
I'ach other's tlu'oats ?; that makes tlu^ forecu'^ts of 
peace indulg(‘d in fifty years ago, fallacious ?” The 
(leiRwa Gonvention, tlu* St. IVlersfuirg I)t‘clarah()ii, 
the .BrusS(dls ( onferenc<‘ and the Hague CouiV.’- 
enee have pi-<)duc(‘(l consider:i])le moral ellVcl, 
though international irritation has not been entirely 
removed. The wars of the last lifty years lia\c 
w rought revolutionary political changes in England. 
The (b‘rman Emperor, the Ring of Italy, tie* 
Mmperor Ring of .Austria- 1 lungary, the Ring of 
Servia, of Roiimania, th(‘ prince of |^iilgaria, these 
names indicate some of tlie main features of the re- 
construction. Exploration and colonisation lia\e 
tran.'^formed Africa. What is know^n as the partition 
of Alrica has been (hnised during the last fifteen 
3 "ears on the basis of the Berlin Conference of 
Borneo, ISew Cuinea, Madagascar, Tapti, Eigi, 
Hawaii, Sanma, Porto Rico, Cuba, the Philippines 
have undergone changes of ownership materially 
afft^cting their destinies. Tn the New^ World the 
three main continental countri(‘s of Nortli America 
liave been in many ways transformed, partly 
owing to peace and partly ow ing to w^ar. The 
Venezuela — Guiana boundary question was settled 
by arbitration. Alaska passed by purchase from 
dtussia to the United States. Indeed, in many way^ 
the contrast betw^een the Geography of 1850 and 
that of 1900 is far-reaching and the present forC' 
casts of p(mce cannot be regarded as discouraging- 
0 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

0 

£DucattotinI. 

{By a Head Master.) 

MADRAS CONVOCATION ADDRESS. 

The odds are against the person who has to give the 
yearly advice to giaduates. To the oMer part of the 
audience it is all stale as copy-book maxim.s. Be good 
men, advance sound learning, continue your study, 
cultivate a hobby, avoid Govorninent service, despise 
mere wealth, uphold the honour of the University : 
Oh yc.s ! one knows it too well. And when a boy is 
well ahead of hi.s class, he must yawn, while the poor 
master is breaking the heads of the dunces and 
his own. To arrest attention, the speukor must be gifteil 
with great literary and elocutionary powejs. lie must 
have a reputation and a striking personality. He rnn.^i^ 
jiut forth every now and then a fine jjhraso, a strik- 
ing parallel, a quaint conceit., or a brilliant suggestion- 
But after so many decades of learning and authorsidp it 
is not easy to turn out literary hoauiots. 

Mr. Justice Shephard had one advantage: expectation 
was not high. But he fell below it. Nobody expected 
the theatrical display of W. H. H., the practical wisdom 
of Sir Madhava Kao, the finished culture of Sir Grant 
Duff, or even the conscious elegance of Kanganalha Mu- 
(laliar. But one who has been for so many years 
a member of the Syndicate might have afforded .some 
clue to the mysteiy that shiouds the ojierations of that 
body, or some hint about the impression that has been 
made on it by th<^ cry of University reform. Having dealt 
for .such a long time wiili curricula and boards of study 
and text books, he might have made some useful sugges- 
tions for improving the methoils and raising the aim.s of 
college work. On the subject of examinations and ex- 
amination scandals again, the public had almost a right to 
tbo benefit of the Vice-chancellor’s long experience. But 
it Was not to be. 

FEMALB EDUCATION. 

After paying a high compliment to the first lady m. A. 
of the University, Mr. Shephard bemoaned the st mdstill 
’^t which female education seems to have arrived just now. 
fbis, however, is not confined to Madras. Everywhere in 
the Director or the Inspector-General of Education 
the same complaint to make. The cau.ses mentioned 
two": i. the want of qualified caste women teachers, 
the indifference of the community. Indifference iii- 
<tee(l! What whip of scorn can call forth a feeling in us ? 


What voice of exhortation pierce our <lull ear? What 
tisions of glory open our eye, and make us stretch 
forth a hand ? Not so long ago, after the death of the 
Maharaja of Vixianagram, a mighty fuss was made at 
the residence of the most influential native gentleman 
of Madras for carrying on His Highness’s Girls Schools 
—and what came of it? .(E^op’s mountain at least 
brought forth a small rodent. 

vakils! LKAHN ENGLISH. 

The advice to Vakils to perfect their mastery of the 
English language raises the question: — Is the working 
knowledge of English possessed by the Indisn of to-day 
better or worse than that of his lather or uncle of the 
past generation ? No full discussion is possible in these 
notes ; but it can he aflirraod with confidence that in point 
of pronunciation and of fluent and ea.sily understood ex- 
pression, if not of graceful or artistic composition, the 
present generation compares favourably with the past. 
Btill a great deal remains to be done. In sehool.s parti- 
cularly, teachers have not merely to teach, but 
themselves in great measure to learn, good English com- 
position, In fact the adv'ice to Vakils is equally appro- 
priate to all classes of educated men ; and though the 
retort is chea^j and has been actually indulged in, that 
the average Englishman is also sometimes slipshod in 
writing, and awkward in speaking, we shall gain rather 
than lose to listen to the rehukt; and profit by it. To the 
schoolmaster it ought to be a trumpet call to improve 
him.self and his pupils ; to the Vakil and otheis to keep up 
their acquaintance with the wells of true English and 
keep watch over their own modes of thought and expres- 
sion, 

ADVANCED POST GRADUATE WORK. 

The want of piovisiou in Madias for research work by 
graduates has long been lamented. Private benefactions 
being out of the question, various plans have been propo- 
sed. Has not Mr, Shephard heaid of a proposal to devote 
the surplus of the University coffers to this purpose j 
Cannot the University add to the fund, if so appropriated, 
out of its annual hoardings ? And yet like the house- 
holder who shows a hungry guest his neighbour’s door the 
Vice-chancellor pointed his linger at the lakh or so spent 
by Government in tlie maintenance and suppoit of the few 
colleges in the Presidency. True, the proposal takes the 
form of a modest timorous query ; but anything in the 
nature of a change in the policy of the Education Commis- 
sion should be ventured only after careful consideration 
of ail the issues involved. As it is, it smacks too much of 
the amateur who lightly drops a sugge.stion along with 
the ashe.s of hi.s cigar. 


2-3 
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SOME PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from Blackieand Son a book for class- 
reading consisting of Passages from Modern Authors.* The 
selections are varied and interesting, and include ex- 
tracts from Bryce’s Impressions of fSouth Africa, Major 
Younghusband’s narrative of the Chitral campaign, and 
Sir Robert Ball’s fascinating book on Astronomy. The 
notes are few and choice, and accompanied by liints on 
word formation and derivation. 

The Palmerston Readers, Books I — V, are a handsome 
series. We find good illustrations in each volume and a 
few coloured plates also. Some hints on gramm.'u* con- 
clude each book and in the higher ones there arc a few 
notes as well. 

‘A New iSequel to Kuclid.* also of Blackic and Son, by 
W. J. Dilworth is in three parts, and consists of a .seiies 
of model exercises and examples. Wc have no doubt it 
will be of great help to the intelligent teacher of geo- 
metry in our schools and colleges. 

A UNIVEUSITY FOR WOMEN. 

Japan .still occidentalizes. It is jKtated that the rich 
family of Mitsui of Tokio has offered an extensive site 
in that city for the erection of a University for women, 
and three other citizens have between them contri- 
buted a sum of £24,000 for the cost of the necessary 
buildings. The work is already in progress, and it is 
hoped that the new University will soon be opened It is 
not likely that there will be any want of students, as in 
recent years very many young ladies of good family have 
applied to be admitted to the University courses, especi- 
ally to the Faculty of Medicine and the Polytechnic 
school. The latter institution is intended for the train- 
ing of civil engineers, a circumstance which seems to 
show that Japan is about to set an exninjdo to Europe in 
opening up a new sphere of labour for the woman of the 
future. 

A GOOD EXPERIMENT, 

The School Board *for London propose to try a new 
experiment in the teaching of history. Following the 
example of Germany and other continental countries, it is 
intended to proceed “ from the known to the unknown,** 
and connect the story of the past with the actual local 
life of the present. The scheme under considei-ation is to 
provide, for the higher standard children attending their 
schools, lectures on the history of the various London 
boroughs, with lantern-slide illustrations, in the London 
town halls. The school Board hope that the town 
halls will be lent free for the purpose, and in such 
cases they will supply a lecturer and illustrative slides. 
The Board of Education have expressed their willing* 


ness to recognise the attendance of scholars in the 
higher standard at occasional lectures of the kind pro- 
posed, subject to the approval of the special arrange- 
ments in each case by H. M. Inspector. 

ILe^aL 


Jiy A H'lyh Court Vakil. 


AFFIDAVITS IN COURT. 


Tlie expression “ that there may he truth even in 
an alfidarit ” has become proverbial. It is not unusual to 
make all kinds of allegations in affidavits. There is no 
chance of the deponent being cross-examined upon the 
allegation ; and it is seldom that the maker of an affidaiit 
is directOil to be i)roseeutcd. Moreover, many a litigant 
i.s shrewd enough to make suggestions “ on informai-ion 
belief ” for which he cannot be arraigned before a 
Magistrate. Wc are glad that the Lord Chief Jii.stiecof 
England and Lord Justices Rigby and Vaughan Williams 
have piotosted against tlie practice, .'trid we hope that the 
expressions of opinion from such eminent Judges will be 
acted ui>on by all the couits in this country. This is 
what Lord Justice Rigby says (2 Chaiu^ery 1900) 753 at 


764 and 755. 

nightf L In the present day, in utter defiance of the 

order ( Rules of the Supreme Com t, 1883, order XXXV I Il.i. 
3)(1), Solicitoi shave got into a piacticcof filing affidavits 
in whicli ilie deponent speaks not only of what he knowh 
but also of what he believes, without giving the slighted 
intimation with regard to what his belief is fonmled on. 
Or he says, I am informed,” without giving the .slight 
est intimation vvheie he has got his information. Now. 
every affidavit f that kind is utterly irregular, and in my 
opinion, the only waytobiing about change in that 
iriegular piacLice is for the Judge, in every case of the 
kind, to give a rtiiection that the costs of the affidavit, 
for as it relates to matters of mere information or belief, 
shall be paid by the peison responsible for the affidavit. 
At any rate, speaking lor myself, I should be ready to 
give such a direction in any such case, Tlie point is a 
very important one indeed. I frequently find affidavits 
stuffed with irregular matter of this sort, I have protes ■ 
ed against the practice again and again, but no alteia- 
tion takes place. The truth is that the drawer o 
the affiilavit thinks he can obtain some improper advan- 
tage by putting in a .statement on information an 
belief, and he rests his case upon that. I never pay ^ 
slightest attention myself to affidavits of that knit, 
whether they be used on inteilocutory applications or o 
final ones, because the rule is perfectly general » 
when a deponent makes a statement on his 
and belief, he must state the ground of that informawo 


and belief. ... 

Vauijlmn WiWaaut L. J.—“ With reeard to “ 

the sort before us, it is not quite a sufficient 
remedy to throw upon the party upon wh6se bena * 
affidavits are put forward the liability of paying tli 
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of those affidavits. The only move satisfactory remedy 
is one whioh I am aware is difficult, if not impossible, to 
ai’ply as the law staiuLs, nainelv that no (Die .should pay 
for these affidavits at all, and that the solicitor who has 
diawn these affidavits and made copies of tliem, and so 
forth, should be left out of pocket thereby.” 

MR. JUSTTCl'J SHEPHARD’S CONVOCATION ADDRESS. 

Mr. Justice Shephard ha.s unintentionally confined his 
attention to the weak points in the case. He has perform- 
ed the office of the advocate and for the nonce has 
throw'n off his judicial impartiality. Undoubtedly there 
are practices anionj^st Vakils which stand in need of re- 
loirnation ; there are some men amoiifj; them who are no 
rredit to the profession : theie are many whose English 
is not as chaste as that of a Londoner : lJut, one may 
boldly say that no country has produced within &nvM a 
marvellously short time a class of men whose ideal of 
professional integrity, who.se mastery of a foreign langu- 
whose giasp of the piinciples of an alien .'•ystem of 
Law, and whose conception of their duty towards tnfe 
society at large and toward.', the Government of the conn- 
(ly aie moic conirnendable and praisew’orthy than lbo.se 
oftlie legal jmactitioncis of thiscountiy. It i.s a pity that 
on the eve of his retirement Mr. Justice Slieidiaid should 
have lelt on record such an unfavonrahle verdict on the 
(pialities and qualifications of Vakils as a class. It i.s gener- 
ally believed that Mr. Justice IShephard's attitude towmnLs 
the Vakils of J\Iadias, as a class, was never veiy fiiendly ; 
and this palling shot will be interpreted as si lowing that 
be is unfriendly to the growth and popularity of this 
f‘la,s.s of practitioncis. But it i.s not fair to the learned 
j'idge to ascribe to him any feeling of jealou.sy or bitter- 
ne.ss. Theie is no doubt that Mr. Justice iShepliard has 
had experience of tlie frailities of the Vakils, and he is 
really anxious that they should reform themselves. We 
are sorry tfiatthe tone and tenor of the address shoule be 
calculated to engender the suspicion that it is not a 
friend that wishes well of the Vakils that has spoken. 

MB, PENNELL, 

It must be confessed that Mr, Pennell’s recent judg- 
iiient is not an example of what a judicial pronounce- 
ment ir. a case of murder ought to be. The extraneous 
matters introduced into the decision of the case mar the 
effect of the conclusions arrived at. Mr, Pennell is a 
'vronged man. If all that he says in his judgment is 
fDie, there i.s no doubt that he has been subjected to 
justifiable e.xecutive intolerance. While he is writing 
judgment, the resolution of the Government in the 
^ bupra case is sent to him. Then the remarkable conver- 
sation between the Lieutenant Governor and Mr, Pennell 
^veals a state of affairs which shows that a judge has to 


see that his jiulicial opinions are not in conflict with the 
viewsof his supeiior in the Executive Department. But 
all these incidents will not justify the importation, into a 
judicial document, of personal squabbles and of other 
matters utterly irrelevant to the decision of the question 
whether the accused before the judge committed the 
murder. We undoubtedly feel that the treatment 
accorded to Mr, Pennell by the Lieutenant-Governor 
and by the Chief Justice must form the .subject of 
enquiry either in India or in England. It will strike at 
the root of judicial independence if a judge should bo 
required to sati.sfy the Executive Government that his 
decisions are not opposed to the views of the Government 
regarding individuals and institutions. The way in 
which the release on bail of Mr. Kcily has been brought 
about shows that where an influential European is charged 
with the most serious offences, there is no official 
that will not go out of hi.s way to h(jc that he is set at 
liberty. This curious episode contrasts very unfavour- 
ably with the attitude of the Bombay Government in the 
case of the Natus. Mr. Penn(‘ll’.s di.^tant i elation, the 
Lord Chanceller of England, may m»t consider it necess- 
ary that he should interfere in the ca.se of his wronged 
relative. But person.s who are Ic.ss than kin may ho 
more kind, and Mr. Pennell may find his po.sition vindi- 
ca.ted by i)er.sons to whom no telegram from a Chief 
Justice will be addressed. 

Laws afeeotino the'lireuty of the subjects 

DUUING THE LATE REKiN. 

The Editor of the Canadian Law Journal briefly .sum- 
maries the beneficent effects of the Laws of Her late 
Majesty’s reign in so far as they dealt with the lives and 
liberties of Her subjects. The i>icturo is by no means 
overdrawn and we feel no doubt that the description 
would apply as well to self-governing Cawida as it 
would to civilian-ruled India. “ Not the least import- 
ant advancement during the reign ' that has just closed 
has been the growth of Law and order and the increased 
security of life and property throughout the Empire. 
Perhaps the greatest blessing and the one most essential 
to the welfare of any nation is the strong, sleepless 
and impartial administration of justice. Since the 
Chartist riots in 1839, there has been no serious 
popular outbreak, and there now exists among 
her people to a degree unknown in almost any 
other nation, that sense of safety and security so necess* 
ary to human happiness, and so indicative of a high 
order of consideration. The criminal and dangerous 
classes have learnt to realise that the arm of Law is 
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stronger than they and that it reaches to the ends of 
earth. Perhaps the sight so often seen in the crowded 
thoroughfares of London may in a simple way illustrate 
the majesty of the Law. A quiet man in simple uniform 
steps slowly forwanl and lifts his hand, and at once 
every vehicle whether it be the Queen’s carriage, the 
Prime-minister’s brougham, or the Costermonger’s cart 
becomes motionless. A wave of the same hand and the 
roar of traffic begins again. The man is only a Police 
constable, but behind him is the whole power of the 
Empire ” 

THE LAW OF 1900. 

The Bombay Gazette has been publishing a se-ies of 
articles dealing with the various que.stions of law 
adjudicated upon c’uiing the year 1900. Tlie decisions of 
all the four High Courts aic disciis.sed with refeienee to 
each of the important branches of law, thus enabling the 
student of law and the lay critic to see what interpreta. 
tions have been placed by the various High Courts upon 
principles of substantive and adjective law which by a 
fiction he is supposed to be conversant with. The articles 
are wiitten with clearncs.s and piccision and they show 
that the writer is not a mere indexer but something 
more, 'Ihus in dealing, oath the subject of contracts, 
after referring to the elaborate judgment of the Allahabad 
Chief Justice in 22 All, 307 the writer rightly points out : 

“Admitting that this is the law, yet as a matter 
of convenience and to avoid public time being wasted 
by a multiplicity of suits or the same cause of action but 
against different individuals, we may considen* that the 
Court which has the conduct of a suit would be acting 
properly, if it would exercise the power given by seoliem 32 
of the code and join the name of any person who ought 
to be joined as a defendant to enable the Court effectually 
and completely to adjudicate upon and settle all theques. 
tions involved in the stiit. Procedure may be machinery, but 
it is machinery directed to useful ends and if there is no 
injustice in the law which requiies the plaintiff to include 
his whole claim on the cause of action in one suit at tho 
risk of losing his right to sue on the part omitted, there 
can l»e no injustice to require him to proceed against all 
the proper defendants in one suit instead of attacking 
them individually.” 

Other articles contributed by the writer are on “ The 
Law of Property ” and on “Specific relief, — Trusts-wills.** 
All of them are ably written and show the gra.sp which 
the writer has of the case law of India. 

Q 


CCcaDe 8i 5nOu0tr^. 


By Mercantilist. 


GOVERNMENT TRAINING FARM IN NEWBRUNSWICK. 

The intere.st taken by the Canadian Government in the 
industrial development of the country has been a jjro- 
minent feature of its recent history. The latest move 
on the part of this Government is in the direc- 
tion of providing young men with an efficient training 
in agriculture, so as to fib them thoroughly to farm 
intelligently and to profit. The farm is intended to 
offer to boys and young men, especially of the class 
that comes from the great English public schools, 
a thorough, practical, three years’ training in agricultnre 
without payment of any fees whatever. The faimhas 
already been established and is in charge; of an English 
expel t who is a thoiough agiiculturist and efficient 
fbachcr. It is designed to carry on all its vvoik in 
the mo-. t practical manner and to be throughout on .i 
paying basis, and thoroughly self-supporting, present- 
ing all the conditions of a farm as such in practi- 
cal operation. The boys will themselves do practi- 
cally everything that has to be done, getting direct expe- 
licncein stock-raising, dairying, crop raising, marketing, 
and so forth. The farm will be inspected from time to time 
by the members of the Agricultiual Department of Govern- 
ment who arc to see that only the most approved methods 
obtain. Though no fees for instruction aie rcquiieil, a 
sura from 30 £ to 40 £ will be levied from each boy foi the 
first year only, when he is practically of no service, so a.) 
to cover the cost of board and that of breakage of faim 
machinery. At the end of the period of training, tlie 
director will personally assist each boy* in his selection 
of a sibilation, ' In the meantime, what capital he 
has may be invested and accumulating instead of a 
large portion of it being paid out for instruction. 

MELTED WOOD. 

A French Inspector of Forests, named Dc Gall, has 
succeeded in melting wood by means of very high 
temperature combined with high pressure, says the //irr/i* 
tion. The escape of the gases which form while 'vocxl 
is burning is hindered, and when the wood has been 
reduced to a liquid condition and has settled, it docs not 
in any way resemble the body which it before was. i*' 
is, in fact, more like coal -black, hard, and heavy. WUon 
broken, the surface is seen to be very finely grained., anil 
it will take a beautiful polish. There is, however, no 
longer any trace of organic structure visible. On the 
other hand, it possesses many qualities which may finally 
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lead to its adoption in various industries. It can be 
pressed into any form, is impervious to water and to tlie 
action of acid, and is a non-conductor of electricity. 
Melted wood is witliout question of the highest scientific 
interest. 

LOCK-MAKINO. 

A padlock, .says the Indian, Import and Export Trades 
Journal^ is one of the articles of Euroiiean manufacture 
that has a wide distribution in India. It is found in dis- 
tiiots where no other type of iron-mongeryhas penetrated. 
Of course it is of the very cheapest kind and the protec- 
tion it affords is not much better than iliat of a bit of 
rope, but as it has'a more attractive appearance than the 
Indian padlock, it has the preference. Padlocks of the 
more expensive typo in bra.ss cases are being made here 
in increasing quantitie.s but tlie cheaper article is so cheap 
as to defy the economic resources of the Indian 
aititicer. 'J’hc wholesale value of this kind of padlock 
I now three fartliings each in the neighbourhood 
f Wolverhampton. Such an article rnu.st be entirely 
i.'iohine-made even to the rivetting. The japanning i.s 
mbably tlic only bit of hand-vvoik upon it. The 
leclianism i.s made by means of presses and the main- 
jnaiicc of these presses in good working order constitutes 
le os.sonce of the art of lock-making. Eveiy cut inu.st 
e clean leaving no ragged edges and each piece rnu.st be 
f the true finished size, neither more nor loss. It is in 
le adjustment and maintenance of tools that the Indian 
lanufacturer is most at fault. He lias no standaid gau- 
e.s and his notions of aec.uracy are of the vaguc.st <les- 
rilttion. Thtye is nothing to prevent the local manufac- 
uic of much of the ironmongery that is now imported 
xccpL the imperfect knowledge of method that is so 
:eneral in India. 

•the MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT. 

A recent issue of Indian Engineering has some plain 
'^ords about the working of that doubtful piece of legisla- 
ion, the Merchandi.se Marks Act, The object of the Act 
be simply to collect statistics concerning the origin 
^imports. Such a leason would not, however, justify so 
I'oublesome and worrying a law, because the information 
be obtained far more easily than by compelling 
manufacturers to stamp the origin on every single thing* 
Mother object may be to fight with fiaud and inculcate 
morality. This is a righteous object and is wholly good 
^fisftiuch as it seeks to save the sinner and protect his 
ictiiQ A. Merchandise Marks Act should have this as its 
'“ly object. “ There is, however, one idea more with which 
"ch laws have been compiled and this is far too obviously 
^i'pftrent in all existing Acts : it is a narrow minded small 


idea born of short-sighted prejudice. The average 
Englishman preaches free trade and then cries to his 
customers, “Suppoit English Indu.stries T’ He wishes 
foreign produce stamijed simply that sentiment may lielp 
.some customers to buy lii.s more expen.sive or inferior stuff- 
If Germans make an aiticle better than we can make it, 
or as well and much more cheaply, then let us all buy this 
of Geunansand lot those Eiigli.>shmen cease making that 
in making which they are unable to compete witli Ger- 
mans and spend their labour on some other work that 
iheg do best. Thus will the wljole woild benefit— English 
and German too.” 

“ (-heap and nasty ” is not a characteristic of the manu- 
factures of any one paiticulav country more than of 
any other. Good and bad watches arc made in Eng- 
land as in Switzerland, so that, fairly speaking, •* Made 
in England ” should be insisted on as mucli as “ Made in 
{Switzerland ” leaving the fittest to siuvive. We fancy the 
main object of the Act is to pievent and detect fraud. 
If other rea.sons are assigned in siippoit of the legislation 
which are lame, no notice need be taken of tliern, 

THE tJOHlLL ELECTRICAL TYPE-WRITER. 

This is the invention of, 'a Wa.shington man,Dr.Thaddsers 
Cohill, wlio has applied electricity to impel the mechanism. 
A magnet is placed in the machine to impel the type bars, 
space-mechanism, and all the other moving paits; when 
the finger of the operator merely picks the letter to be 
piinted, touches it tightly, the circuit closes and electri- 
city perform.s the woik. No matter how haid a key 
may be struck, tlie impression is always uniform. The 
machine is also equipped with a rheostat, by means of 
which .stronger current may be seemed for manifold- 
ing. This di.scoveiy seems to be opportune as type- 
writeis have come into use in every business house and 
in some they have a system of keeping books with 
type-writing machines. 

THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE. 

The recoril of the utilitarian spirit of the nineteenth cen- 
tury i.s no less striking than the progres.s of science. Most 
impressive of this fact is the utilization of wa.ste products. 
Take, for example, the stalks of the Indian maize. In .some 
parts of America, the corn stalks are used for fodder, but 
in the vast fields of the middle W'est and south, little or 
no value was placed upon them after the corn had been 
gathered. But during the last few years, revolutionary 
discoveries have been niade and the corn stalk has be- 
come almost us valuable as the corn itself. Here i.s a 
list of products that have already been made on a com- 
mercial scale from the maize-stalk, furnished by a writer 
in the latest number of the Arem to hand 
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1. Cellulose for psioking coffer-dams of baltle-s-liip, 
thus preventing them from sinking when pierced by 
balls or shells. 

2. ryro.Kyliii varnish, a Ihjuid form of cellulose, the 
uses of which are practically unlimited. 

3. Cellulose for nitrating purposes, for making smoke- 
less powder and other high explosives, for both small 
and great arms, as well as purposes for which dynamite 
or other explosives are requiied in various forms ami 
degrees of strength. 

4. Cellulose for packing, it being the most perfect 
non-conductor known against heat or electricity, jars 


or blows. 

5. Paper pulp and various forms of paper made 
therefrom, both alone and mixed with other grades ot 
paper stock. 

6. Stock food made from fine ground outer shells 
or shiv es of corn stalks, and also from the nodes or 
joints. The leaves and tassels also furnish a shreddet 
or baled fodder. 

7. Mixed feeds for stock, containing tine giound 
shells or shives as a base, and in addition thereto 
nitrogenous meals and concentrated food substances, 
or blood, molasses, distillery and glucose lefuse, 
sugar-beet pulp, apple pomace, and other by-products. 

8. Poultry foods of two types, namely— type 1, con- 
taining a dominant nitiogenous factoi tor laying hens, 
and No. 2, containing a dominant carbohydrate factoi 


for fattening purposes. 

Another illustration of a >)y-pro(luct becoming valu- 
able is the cotton seed. For genet ations the s«<*d vvas 
considered a nuisance but now a rich yield of an im- 
mensely valuable oil is produced from the secd-an oil 
already in extensive demand in domestic (looking, in 
the making of some of the most vegetable oil soaps 
and in numerous other fields where a pure healthful 
oil is demanded. The products of the slaughter-house 
furnish another illustiation of the utilitarian spiiit. Here 
everything is now utilized, the hail, the hides the bones 
the blood, the horns, and hoops and the entrails, ^\u.nt 
of space forbids us from continuing the list of waste 
products now turned to great use, but the above illustra- 
tions may be taken as typical of the utilitaiian spirit of 


the past century. 

INDUSTUlAIi MUSfiJUM IN IIAVAIIIA. 

U Imving been ascertained that the industrial classes 
in Bavaria nnuie too little use of n.odern niacbincry and 
mechanical appliances, Government have established a 
permanent exhibition of machinery and tools suitable for 
persons engagcl in small industries C* kingewerhe”) 
at a cost of about £17,500. The Bavarian indu-stnal 
Museum has also helped to found seven work associations, 
which have been supplied with 77 power motors, chiefly for 

association of joiners, cabinet makers, and shoe makers; 

lectures have been given in various parts of the kingdom 

and literature on the subject has been disseminated. 


ILLUMINATION BY WOOD GAS. 

It is stated that the streets of Petersburg, South Aufi. 
tralia, will shortly be illuminated with wood gas. The 
generating plant is said to be simple, and the gas may be 
extracted from any kind of wood by extreme heat, wliibt 
the cost of tlie wood is returned in the value of the charcoal 
that comes from the furnace. Tar is also extracted, and 
the sap is .said to have medicinal properties. 

/Bbcoical. 

By a Doctor. 

“ON SANITARY AND OTHER MATTERS.” 

This is a handsome little book, by George 8. Keith M i) 
LL.D., F.R.c'.P.E., (Adam and Charles Black, London) 
which must not be regarded merely as an addition to the 
already numerous treatises on matters sanitary, but rallici 
%s providing additional information in reference to sanit- 
ary and economic matters. Evidently, the author ^l)(■ak^ 
very much from personal observation and the public 
would be well advi.sed in giving his papers a study, hn 
men wlio have fairly mastered the science of health and 
sanitation, the book should prove suggestive, thon|;li 
many of the suggestions are not readily practicable. 
Here is what the author says concerning 

WASTE OF WATER IN WATER-CLOSETS 
which is the first subject di.scussed “ A large poition 
of the water used in accordance with our present haliUs 
may be saved, not only with no loss to the 
health or convenience of the community, but with 

much advantage to both Now this twenty pr 

cent, of water (used for Hushing the water-closets) may 
be saved by ysing a small rpiantity of dry earth in 

an earth closet The arrangements necessary 

for converting a vvater-clo.set into an earth closet arc 
of the simplest description. The pipe is cut and sealed 
under the old p^n which is removed, or a pail with 

a handle put in its place A plain deal box 

to contain enough for a week may be made for 

purpose The pail is lifted out every fourth day or 

so and emptied in the garden on the soil nearest where 

it is to be used as manure From the economic 

side the water-system compares very badly with tie 
earth-closet. Besides the huge loss in water, t^i« 
value of fertilising' matter lost to the soil is eve^ 
greater’. Then in the unnecessary quantity of water use 
baths 

the amount of water may equal that used in 
closets For the purpose of cleanliness a 
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once a week, preferably at night, “is sufficient for the deli- 
cate and the change from what is considered a bracing 
cold bath at every morning makes all the difference 
between good health and poor health to many ; but 
for all a good rub with a towel wrung out of cold or 
tepid water as is most agreeable every morning or 
occasionally, is perfectly sufficient.” 

HOW TO PROFIT BY SKA VOYAOE, 

In another chapter the author deals with this question 
in a clear and concise manner and gives some hints to 
tho.se who wish to derive most benefit from the sea-voy- 
age. First as to the vessel, it is suggested tliat a slow 
.'steamer is infinitely supeiior to an ocean greyhound 
travelling at the rate of 18 or 20 knots per hour and 
upwards. A good airy cabin, however small, is preferable 
to a .shtire of a much larger one. iTut the greatest 
eiror committed at sea is indulgence in rich food, the 
freshne.ss of the sea air helping to sharpen the appetite. 
This temjrbation must bo resisted, if one wi.shes to get 
real benefit from a sea-voyage. To avoid sca-sickiiess 
“great care in diet for some days before sailing 
is bettor than taking a pill the day before, as is often re- 
commended, A very moderate amount of plain food, if 
one has an appetite for it may be taken, but if there i.s no 
iippc'fite no food should bo taken, till appetite comes, and 
nothing but water, hot or cold, as i.s most agreeable,” Of 
remedies, the aiitlior has known none of ceitain value as 
li<luorice or liquorice and peppermint lozenges, 

SNAKE BTTK. 

The most effective method of combating the feaiful 
con.se(]uences of snake-bite has been fora long time engag- 
mg the attention of the medical profession and vaiion.s 
^’fiys of treatment have been suggested. It is well, 
however, that people should be acquainted with the follow- 
ing Ksuggestion for which we are indebted to the Soi&ntific 
•'Iwicnca/i; — 

One or several tight ligatures should be ma<le above the 
^ound, followed perhaps by deep scarification ; then injcc- 
tion of anti-venene, if at hand. If the latter cannot be 
injections should be made of a solution of hypochlo- 
of lime, I to6o at several points near the bite and 
elsewhere. Stimulation, if necessary, by either strychnine 
atropino or alcohol ; hypodermoclysis of physiological 
solution; lavage of the stomach ; artificial respir- 
for hours ; and, not least of all, continuous encour- 
^Sement of the victim, for a deep mental prostration 
^'^^8 together with the physical depression of the ner- 
centret. * * 


MALARIOUS FEVER. 

Writing on the maltreatment of this disea.se in the last 
number of the Calcutta Journal of Medicine, Dr. Mahan- 
dralal Sircar vigorously protests against the use of patent 
medicines for fever which command extensive sale. It is 
a sad thing that the attention of the responsible medical 
authorities wlio have made malarial fever a subject of 
their special study has not been given to the injurious 
way in which these patent medicines are administered 
only to increa.se the siifferiner, and hasten the death of 
the fever-stricken patient. Say.s Dr. Sircar 

With the few exceptions of patent medicines profc.ssed 
to 1 ) 1 * made up of imiigenous vegetable drugs, the bulk 
of tliem are prepareil witli tlie same medicines which 
are recommended and u.se«i in our therapeutics for the 
treatment of malarial fevers. Ihit the mi.-chief lies in 
the injurious practice of mixing all of them in one 
mixture, and irsing the same as a panacea in all .stages 
of the disease, iriespective of the conditions in which 
each of the medicines is indicated. 

0 

Sctence. 

7f// <i Master of 

EOMEHTKJ SCIENOR, 

This book is written by Thomas Cartwright, b.A. to 
meet the reipiiremonts of those who have to study 
“ Domestic Sideuce ” as prescribed by the Education 
Department’s Code, Englami, The author explains in his 
book most clearly and impressively all the simple truths 
of science tliat the girls who study domestic science arc 
expected to know. The simple experiments made use of 
in the book for illustrating scienlific principles and which 
the author rightly insisfs should bo perfotracd by the 
students themselves are well cahmlated to impress on 
their minds the principles they are studying, It is in 
every way a suitable text-book in domestic science. 
Its o.sefuliiess i.s not confined to those who have to 
study for examinations for which it is intended. It will 
serve as an admirable introduction to the further study 
of sciences but by itself it would give to the general 
reader a fair knowledge of the elementary principles of 
science that one has exemplified in his life. 

ACETYLENE. 

The discovery and uses of this illuminant are general- 
ly known ; it, however, remains to combat prejudice in 
regard to the installation of the gas. Much fresh matter 
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is furnished in the February number of the Rumania 
tarian by a Member of the Royal Institution. The writer 
mentions some important details in regard to the 
question of the gas generation and enters into a techni- 
cal account of the same, setting out the rules to be 
followed in choosing a generator which may be of use 
to any one wishing to adopt this light. The essentials 
of successful acetylene lighting arc : — 

(1) Iron gas pipes, well- jointed, no composition or 
other soft metal being introduced ; (2) fittings of the 
oi’dinary kind of very good quality. Acetylene will dis- 
cover and pass out of a weak place or defectively join- 
ed fitting more quickly than coal-gas ; hence tlieie must 
be good fittings and good joints. (3) Purification of the 
gas. The purifying material requires to bo renewed^ 
say, twice a year. A generiitor, and all its parts shouhl be 
strong and not liable to injury, leakage or destructive 
wear and tear. Strong galvanized wrought-irou with 
heavy soft cast fittings are best, these being painted i r 
jappanned. A generator, ^whatever its size, should be 
charged in a brief -space of time by a lad servant or 
other unskilled person and in case of its being careless- 
ly over-charged it should be provided with a positive 
working escape vent to discharge the surplus gas 
to the open air. A very important part is that the 
generating part should be in duplicate. It must be 
understood that succec.s or failure rests with the gener- 
ator, the apparatus which makes the gas. No gas ii,- 
stallation of any kind on a fairly large scale .should be 
minus the * Governor ’ which controls the supply to the 
burners. The bell of the gas-holder should not be loaded 
with carbide chambers which produce a varying pre.ssure. 
The level of the water in the holder .should be regular and 
undisturbed. The gas as generated should pass through 
a condensing chamber containing cold water. A com- 
plete generating plant should have no working gear or 
mechanical parts to get out of order, 

AN BLNCTBICAL BKSURKKCTION. 

An American electrician named Schellinger claims 
that a speedy resuriecLion is possible if an electric 
shock has been the cause of death. He has been 
experimenting at St. Joseph, Missouii, on a cat which 
he killed by electricity. The animal was examined by 
several physicians, who pronounced it undoubtedly dead. 
After five minutes an alternating current of low power 
was started, and in a few seconds the heart action was 
restored. Presently the deceased cat was frolicking 
about as lively as ever. Mr. Schellinger believes the 
same results would follow in the case of a human being, 


provided that the operation began within a few minutes 
of the accident. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Joges Cliandia Ray m.A. Piofessoi of Physical 
Science, Katak College, has brought out “A Primer of 
Physiogmphy” The special fcature“of the book is that the 
illustrations are drawn mostly from phenomena with 
which the Indian student is familiar. The book is written 
in a simple style, and the treatment of the subjoot.w, or 
rather, the various subjects included under the term 
‘physiography’ is clear and lucid and is well fitted to gi\o, 
as the author say.s in his preface, our Indian students 
an elementary knowledge of the general principle.« u 
modern physiography in a' form calcnlatod to ron.se ai 
intelligent interest. The copious illustrations and th< 
excellent get-up of the book which ai oof no small im 
portance in the education of beginners, enhance it< 

♦ scfulnes-’. Indian meteorology receives fuller treatmonl 
than in or<linary books on physiography. 

We have rarely come acros.s a bettor WTitten primer, 
and wc have no doubt that the book will be found very 
useful and largely used. 

THE EUCALYPTUS. 

In an ititcresting article in the Scienfifift Avu'vUwx 
Mr Nicholas Pike makc.s some u.seful obsoi vations on 
the nature and uses of the Eucalyptus tree wtiioli 
appear wortliy of notice. There arc more than a hundinl 
species of Eucalyptus. One of those Eucalyptus Globul- 
us, commonly known as the blue gum tree nrnsl bp, 
particularly interesting to Indian readers, as that .specie.^ 
is largely cultivated on the Nilgiris. It is knouii in 
Australia as the “ fever tree ” a.s the preparations mads 
of it are most etticacious in fevers. The medicine'^ 
from the Eucalyptus have a great advantage overthos-e of 
quinine. They have none of the evil effects of quinino. 

The medicine has a warm aromatic bitter taste and 
is invaluable in exciting the flow of saliva. It lowers aite- 
rial tension, and is useful in hysteria, cerebral anemia i-G’ 
When the leaves are smoked, they relieve asthma, bron- 
chitis and whooping cough and have also been employed 
a.s lint for wound.s. When properly administered, it wl 
cure malarial fevers where quinine utterly fails to do mo 
than temporal ily arrest them.” Nearly all the varied^ 
grow very tall, attaining the extraordinary height of4( 
to 500 feet! One of these had a cavity in the trunk i 
which four men on horse-back could stand. 

0 
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fjord Jiosebor}" said in one of Iiis recent spee- 
ches that half the foreign 
policy of England was com- 
mercial. This is true not of British policy alone but 
of that of all otlicr nations. The aim of each Oovern- 
iHont at tin* pn^sent day is how best to supply its 
people with an increasing (iiiantnm of the means of 
subsistence and comforts ; and to tliis end, the regu- 
lation of industry and commerce, both at home and 
abroad, has lieen included among the problems hich 
r(‘ceive attention at the hands of statesmen. 
Subsidising new industries, bounties on exports, 
protec’tive fluties on imports, technical and scienti- 
fic (‘ducation, organisation of exhibitions, juain- 
tenance of industrial and commercial museums, 
publication oF pamphlets and periodicals, these are 
some of the moans by which each State tries to 
achieve its object. At the present moment when 
so much is being talked and written on the aid 
which the Cfovernmeiib in India has given or propo- 
ses to give towards improving the material condition 
of the country, it would be particularly instruc- 
tive to know wliat is being practically done abroad, 
so that a correct idea may be formed of the extent 
and iisiifulness of tlui measures adopted in India. 
The fact is the State in India has done precious 
little hitherto, and what it proposes to do is veneer- 
ed with so iniH’h benevolence that, ignorant as we 
are of uliat is being done by the Crovernment in 
other countries, we, in India, are prone to look upon 
thii little doles made by the Government in this 
country as munificent aids. Further, the Govern- 
ment or the oflioials responsible for the devising 
of moans for developing the resources of the 
country, uhile making a show of their good 
intentions, practically fight shy of the real issue. 
It is undeniable that the Government is doing 
much to develop India materially, but it is also ft 
fact that the natives are helped as little as pos- 
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sible in attaining industrial prosperity. The colos- 
sal industrial expansion of England, Germany and 
the United States and the vast accumulations of 
wealth made by those countries have been rendered 
possible not by using the hand of man but by 
the employment of machinery capable of perform- 
ing the varied and complex processes recpiired in 
manufacture and industry of all kinds and by the 
extensive application of extra-human power for the 
operation of such machinery. Yet, in India, this 
first lesson of the industrial revolution of the world 
is ignored and we are told that the salvation of 
India will be attained by improving the indigenous 
manual industries, advancing the skill of the work- 
men in decomtive arts, in metal work, in making 
furniture, and in weaving cloth by' the hand. AV'e 
do not wish to decry the importance of those in- 
dustries in the industrial economy of advanced 
nations with surplus capital lying idle for want 
of profitable investments. But to work up India to 
compete in manufactures and commerce with the 
leading nations of the world, it ought to be r(‘alised 
at once that the manual labourer is nowhere against 
the manufacturer with machines. AVhat we recpiire 
is the distinct recognition of the modern condi- 
tions of production and distribution in any scheme 
of industrial development of the country. Ther(» 
is a feeling that this fact will not be recognised, 
and that lines of improvement based on any exten- 
sive use of machinery must not be expected from 
the Government of India. The industrial nwolution 
which will be effected by such measures will certainly 
tell on English manufacturers and they w ill lose 
their most lucrative market in this country. Indeed, 
Mr. Tozer said as much the other day in his lecture 
before the Society of Arts when he remarked that 
English’manufacturers must be prepared to encount- 
er severe competition in India in the future. J f this 
should be the idea of the Government and the ofil- 
cials responsible for inaugurating and working 
schemes intended to develop the resources of the 
country, no substantial good can'be expected, and the 
sooner we realise this position, the better. 


Industrial Exhibitions 


The value of exhibitions in the industrial de- 
velopment of a country 
is immense. In England 
owing to the*oxertions of the latePrince Consort tli^ 
first exhibition of the kind was held in 1851. 
“ It was ” to quote the words of Sir Wemyss 
lleid “ the starting point in the modern his- 
tory of manufacturers and arts.’* In many ways 
the exhibition of 1851 gave an impulse to the pro- 
motion of technical education. According to Sir 
Philip Magnus “ it affordc^l for the first time an 
opportunity of comparing the products of our 
shops and mills with those of other countries, 
and showed in strong relief the bearing of art 
on manufactures, and the possibilities of improve- 
ments which might follow' from the alliance of iir 
(^istry with science. It w'as a great object lesson 
from which we have never ceased to profit.” S(j 
much for England. Perhaps many are not a\> aiv 
that it was the ‘ World’s Pair ’at Philadelphia 
in 1876 which awakened Germany to the import- 
ance of industrial as distinct from technical edu- 
cation. The German Commissioner, Beuleaux, tele- 
graphed to Prince Bismarck that “our goods are 
cheap hut wretched. *' Bismarck immediatidy 
instituted inquiries into the causes of the indus- 
trial inferiority of Germany. The defects were 
remedied and as a result the present German in- 
dustrial grow'th has become an object of envy. 
In India advantage may he ^iuken of the 
annual sessio'ns of the Indian National Con- 
gress and of the various Provijicial Conferences 
to arrange a grand industrial show where the 
articles might he available for sale. A special 
committee must be appointed to look after this. 
The organisers of the Congress this year at 
Calcutta have special facilities for doing this. 
There is the Industrial Association in that cit} 
which has done good work. It has of its own 
accord held more than half a dozen exhibitions at 
different times and if the Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittee will only give them the necessary 
we have no doubt a good exhibition can be heW* 
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Professoi Gokhale. 


The highest honor which the citizens of Bom- 
bay could confer on Mr. 

Mr. Wacha. l)i„shaw Edulji AYaclia 

has been bestowed on him. We refer to hisunani- 
inoas election last month to the Presidentship of 
the Bombay Corporation. Mr. Wacha has been 
known to bo an extreme politician, and the fact 
that European and native members of the Corpo- 
ration have elected him is a signal proof of their 
appreciation of his higli integrity and ability. Mi-. 
VV^acha is one of those who care not for })opular- 
ity. If at times he has been strong in the use of 
expressions, it is due to the intense sincerity of 
liis convictions. We congratulate Mr. Wacha on 
the honor that has come to him unsought and we 
trust more is in store for him. 

The unfortunate crime of being a young man h-^s 
not stood in the way of 
the recognition of Mr. 
(lokhale’s high abilities and character, llis election 
to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council by the 
jion-oflicial members of the Bombay Corpora* 
tion has won the approval of all sections of the 
press and the public in India. Professor (lokhale 
has givcm sullicient proof of his high spirit of self- 
sacrificts and one has only to cite his services to the 
Tergussori College. He is a veiy able student 
of Indian* finance and he has a clear grasp 
of our economic situation. Indeed, this is to 
be expected Of a diligent pupil of the late Mr. 
Itauade.* Mr. (rokhalo’s evidence before the Koyal 
Commission on Indian expenditure was very 
much appreciated and we are told he showed 
such a perfect mastery of facts and figui-es that 
it won the appreciation of Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney. We learn that Mr. Gokliale has an idea 
of entering the lloiise of Commons and serving 
country. We trust the country w ill equip 
him for the “ hustings.'’ 


Suhscrihers who have not as yet paid up their sub- 
soriptioiis are requested to remit the same as early as 
>*oiisible. If desired^ the next number will be sent by 
1 \ 1 \ 


Years ago, criticising the finance of the Crimean 
war, the late Mr. William 
Ti*e Cost of the Gladstone, gave utterance 
to the following remark- 


able words in the House of Commons : — 

“There is pomp and ciioiiinstance, there is glory and 
excitement., about war, which (notwithstanding the 
miseries it entails) invest it with charms in the eyes of 
the community, and tend to blind men to those evils to a 
fearful and dangerous degree. The necessity of meeting 
from year to year tlie expenditure which it entails is a 
salutary and a wholesome check, making them feel what 
tlujy arc about, and making them measure the cost of the 
benelit upt>n vvliich they may calculate. It is by these 
means they m.'iy b(; led and brought to address them- 
selves to a war i)olicy as rationa,! and intelligent beings, 
and may be induced to keep their eye well fixed both 
upon the nec.cssity of the war into wliich they are about 
to enter, and their determination of availing themselves 
of tlie first and <!arliest prospects of concluding an 
honourable peace.’’ 

These words carry much force at the pi'^sent 
moment. The Ih-itish nation which clamoured for| 
war with th (3 Boers will now realise what a dean 
price they have had to pay for it. The budget' 
statement presented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would hav(} been startling to many. 
Sir Michael I licks- Beach has estimated a deficit 


of oo millions and asks for a loan of 60 millions, 
Th(i national debt has again leapt up to over 700 
millions. Tlie Crimean w ar cost England about 70 
millions, but the Transvaal W ar has already sw-allow- 
ed loB millions. 67 millions have already been 
borrow ed and the sanction of Parliament has been 
obtained for borrow ing an equally large amount. 
The Chancellor may well say boldly, “ It can no* 
longer be considered a small war ; in cost it is a 
great one." Thus the attempt to subdue two 
farming republics has involved the British nation 
in severe financial straits, has made them put up 
with several taxes which on previous occasions 
would have called forth much opposition, has made 


them tiverthrow’ their free trade doctrine, submit 
to several customs and excise duties and allow 
their income-tax to be increased. They w'ho 
sow the wind must reap the wdiirlwind. Let us 
hope with the late Mr. Gladstone that they may 
be induced “to avail themselves of the first and 
earliest prospects of concluding an honorable peace/ 
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Mr. J. D. Heeis, C.I.E., the well known Mad- 
ras civilian who recently 
retired from the service 
** iHiad an interesting paiior 

before a meeting of the Society of Arts In^ld 
last month. The subject was “ Madras the South- 
ern Satrapy *' and the chair was occupied by Sir 
M. E. Grant Eulf, a former Governor of this 
Presidency. Madras whicli has till now been 
smarting under the term “ beniglited '* will lind 
much consolation in JVlr. Pees’ lecture. Mr. Pees 
has been in India for a fairly long period of time, 
and unlike other olticials of his service mix- 
ed freely with the people, and ]»y his intimate 
acquaintance with their languages was in an 
advantageous position to know the inner life, 
character, wants and aspirations of the ])eople. 
The points touched upon in Mr. liees's lecture 
are many. IJe is very optimistic regarding the 
economic condition of the people and as usual with 
the other members of his service sings tlie same 
roseate song. On this qucsstion tlu' ofRcial and 
non-official views are at opposite poles, and we 
do not propose therefore to refer to it at pr(‘sent. 
Further w^e may observe that when he was liere, 
Mr. Bees had no reputation for his knowledge of 
the economic condition of the people and if he 
has improved his knowledge in that direction, it 
must be after his recent retirement. We pass on 
therefore from the controversial to the nun-eun- 
troversial portion of Mr. R(;os^s otherwise excellent 
lecture. 


The charitable spirit of the Hindus receives his 
warm apjireciatioii. The 
Charity of the Hind us, carry out very 

Hindus. literally tlie prec(‘pt of 

the great lawgiver Maim, that “ a house- 

holder must give as much food as he can 
spare to those who do not cook for themselves.’ 
Among the many admirable qualities of the hu- 
mane and civilised peoples wdio inherit our Indian 
Empire, none is more striking than their unobtru- 
sive unadvertised chaiity. This is the excellent 
certificate given by iMr. Rees, who warns p(‘opl(; 
not to misjudge the charity of the Hindus bv the 
paucity of their contributions to the famine fund 
for “ no record exists of the charity privately 
disbursed in every town and village.’’ 


Mr. Eees points out that the popular English 
_ ^ . j. notion of the condition of 

Indian women is not cor- 
rect. Speaking of the zenana 
system, he observes that where it does exist, it 
is not the torture house it is represented to be. 
The Indian w omen love the system thougli it is not 


tempered with liberty. The fact is, says Mr. Rees, 
w e greatly underrate the liberty and influence of 
women in India and their intelligence because the 
English w omen cannot talk the native languages, 
or if they can, are almost pledged to regard native 
customs as redolent of heathenism. Speaking of 
the rnurriage tie, Mr. Rees rightly remarks that 
it is probably little know n in England that though 
the iJindu religion permits polygamy under cer- 
tain saf(‘guards, the instinct of the people is so 
monogamous and their domestic standard is so high 
that tliey rarely avail themselves of the privilege 
unless the first wife has no male issue in which 
case another marriage becoii^es a religious duty. 
‘‘ I am not at all sure that the domestic standard 
of the Hindus is inferior to those actually obtain- 
ing among European nations.” Mr. Rees urges 
that the sacred law s of the Jlindus insist on the 
observance of cliivalry to women, for IManu has 
laid down “ Strike not a woman with a flower." 


Nearly a hundred years ago, Abbe Dubois, the 


Christianity in India. 


w ell known French 31 is- 
sionary, declared it as his 
firni conviction based on long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the people that he found it hopc- 
convert high caste Hindus TO'GIiristianity. 
Tlie Abb(‘ w as perfect]}' right. Missionaries make 
a grievous mistake when they sii})pose that the 
spirit of inquiry which prompts the modern 
Hindu to examine his social and religious institu- 
tions critically is an index of his dissatisfaction 
with his religion. To those who proudly believe 
that the old faiths are dying and that Christ- 
ianity will ere long become the religion of India, 
3Ir. Rees gives the following answer: — So far 
as my ow n observation goes there is nothing to 
confirm this view% but much pointing to an opposite 
conclusion. 


In the concluding portion of his lecture, Mr 
. Rees makes a plea for tlie 

nafZ'r'* officials knowing 

th(* languages of the people. 


To me it is inexplicable ho\v any officer.*^, otlier tlian 
native writers in the Secretariat, ran possibly performinan 
eflicient manner the functions of an Indian adniinisirator 
without a far g« cater knowledge of the vernaculars than 
is required for passing the compulsory standards. 

Here wc must bring to a close our summary of 
tlie main points in Mr. Rees’s lecture. Madras and 
w e may say, the Indian community, is much'indebt* 
ed to him for presenting before the Rritisk 
public the better points of native life and charac- 
ter. 
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the higher education OE ENGLAND 
during the VICTORIAN ERA. 

o 

^N no departinont of social life liave greater 
4|f changes taken place during the reign of our 
great Queen than in the higher education, by 
which I mean the Schools and Universities of 
England. AVhen the Queen came to the throne, 
the only Universities in England were Oxford and 
Cambridge. They were both strongly clerical in 
character. At Cambridge it was almost impossible to 
hold a fellowship without being a clergyman. 
The colleges had in their gift a number of livings, 
uhich were used as retiring pensions for teachers 
who had done their work, and canonries wer^y 
employed in a similar manner to supplement the 
incomes of professors. The students were mainly 
of two kinds, those intended to take orders, or to 
devote themselves to the practice of teaching, and 
those who came to the University to spend three 
or four years of a luxurious and gentlemanly exist- 
ence, with the intention, perhaps, of devoting 
themselves to public life or to the Bar. The first 
class were expected to work hard, the second weie 
left very much to themselves. Undergraduate life 
was extremely" expensive, and too many left the 
University, having saddled themselves with a 
burden of debt^ which it took many years to re- 
deem. 2 ^ Cambridge the pass degree was obtained 
^*1 great measure by tlie attendance at lectures 
where no attention was paid to the instructions of 
fhe lecturer, and the only avenues to an Honour 
degree, are the Mathematical and Classical Triposes. 
Ifideed, the Classical Tripos was a comparatively 
^ticent institution, and at first no one w as allow ed 
enter for it who had not previously obtained a 
in Mathematics, to such an extent did the 
^Lthematical studies dominate the whole of Uni- 
^efsity teaching. 

The Oxford Great School, as it w as called, gave 
^ liiore liberal education, and to gain a double first, 


that is a degree both in Classics and Mathematics, 
at Christ Church wma a passport to public distinc. 
tion,for Professorial education was almost iinknow^n 
in both institutions, indeed, the possession of a 
professorship was regarded as a pleasant and even 
a lucrative sinecure. At Oxford the college teach- 
ing was very fairly developed, but at Cambridge 
the higher instruction was entirely in the hands 
of private tutors who w^ere called co aches . Fifty 
years ago the great mathematical coach at Cam- 
bridge was Hopkins, and tlie great classical coach 
bhilleto, and no one had a fair chance of distingui- 
shing himself in either of these two subjects, un- 
less ho put himself in training under one or other 
of these gentlemen. The w^ork they did was indeed 
portentous. bhiJIeto took tw*enty four pupils, 
each of w hom he taught for an hour, three days 
in the week, being thus obliged to work for at 
least tw"elve hours a day. On each occasion a piece 
of Latin or Gi’eek translation or Latin or Greek 
composition was pre 2 >ared for the coach and care- 
fidly looked over, the rest of the hour was spent 
in reading some difficult author, but much time 
was wasted. These ‘ coaches’ held no University 
appointments and stood entirely apart from the 
college syLstein. Attempts to remedy these abuses 
and to give an education w hich really prepared for 
Honours were first made at Trinity in the early 
sixties, but the Mathematical Tripos is still in the 
hands of private tutors, although, by’^ circumstances, 
w hich w ill be presently narrated, its influence has 
greatly diminislied. Matters have now entirely 
changed owing to the influence of the Prince 
Consort, who became Chancellor of Cambridge 
University. The Moral 8j’,ience Tripos was intro- 
duced which for some time attracted very few 
students, but by it the wedge had been driven into 
our antiquated system, which was to produce un- 
expected results, Degrees had always been given 
in Law as well as in Medicine and Music. At 
about the time when the Moral Science Tripos was 
first established, a Law Tripos was also introduced. 
Some twelve years afterwards, the Law Tripos 
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became the Law and History Tripos, and admitted 
to the Bachelor of Arts degree, certain portions of 
History having up to this time formed part of the 
Moral Science Tripos. Some five years later, T^aw 
and History were divorced and an independent 
Historical Tripos was established under the auspices 
of Professor Seeley, whilst the Moral Science 
Tripos confined itself to those subjects which 
might thus more properly belong to it. Thus a 
great revolution was effected and those humaniz- 
ing studies which would fit a man to take part in 
public affairs and in practical lihj occupied 
an honourable and official position in the 
University. 

During this period the study of science was 
neglected in the University, to an extent which 
was hardly creditable. It is true that a natural 
Science Tripos had existed since the year 1851, 
but in the five years from 185ff to I860 there were 
only three candidates. In 1861 it was changed so 
as to admit the degree of Bachelor of Arts, but 
then only one candidate obtained a first class in 
three examinations. In 1872 we find the name of 
Michael Foster as an examiner for the first time. 
It is now one of the most important examinations 
in the University, and in 1900 more than forty 
were placed in the first class. Tin; rise of the 
natural sciences, which may be considered to have 
taken the place which mathematics formerly occu- 
pied at Cambridge, produced many other effects. It 
is obvious, that, in these subjects, teaching cannot 
be given either in Colleges or by private tuition, 
and a highly organized system of public or pro- 
fessional education became a necessity; moreover 
scientific teaching demands a large amount of prac- 
tical work, and laboratories of all kinds had to be 
provided, with teachers attached to them. The 
consequence is that we have a huge Physical 
Laboratory, a Chemical Laboratory of equal size, 
extensive buildings for the Medical School, Biologi- 
cal and Botanical Laboratories, all of which are 
being extended every year. As I write, a large 
plot of ground formerly belonging to Downing 
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College, is gradually being covered by vast palaces, 
intended to house Geology, Botany, and other 
branches of scientific education. To work this 
machinery, an army of assistants is required, the 
cost to the University has been enormous, and 
complaints are made that other departments have, 
been starved by the growth of science. But th«' 
whole machine is instinct vvith vigorous life and no 
one who loves or respects the University of Cam- 
bridge can look upon this growth without any otlicT 
feeling than pride. 

To these have recently been added a department 
of Mechanical Engineering which has grown with 
great rapidity, while our last bantling has been 
the school of agriculture. What startling changes 
are these to have taken ])lace in a single genera- 
tion, bow different is tlu? Cambridge curriciiluin of 
to-day to wliat it was wlum Classics and Mathe- 
matics were the only avenues to its fellowships ? 
The effect of scientific teaching has been even grea- 
ter than this. Scienc(' is based upon original 
research, and the spirit of enquiry has had great 
effect in other departments of education. Classics 
instead of being a skilful manipulation of the Greek, 
Latin, and English languages, now comprises in- 
struction in Philosophy, History and Archaeidogy. 
Proficiency has to be tested by the power of in- 
dependent enquiry, and Fellowships are gained 
after scouring the remains of the ancient w'orld, ii 
the hope of discovering new effoct^or new theories 
Historical studies have been largely developed 
and encouragement is given for research in tlnf 
department, which w'ould be a credit to any Europ 
ean L^niversity. Modern languages also have not 
been neglected, although the popularity of thi^ 
school has been hampered by too great an insistence 
on the knowledge of media) val forms. Cambridge 
may need say, has taken every department of 
knowledge under its protection, and there ar® 
some w ho think that it ought to determine first 
what are the proper functions of a University, 
then make up its mind that under no circumstance* 
would it be tempted to go beyond them. 
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The account above given does not nearly exhaust 
the expansion o£ Cambridge activities in recent 
years, and I may say, that, while 1 confine myselt* 
mainly to Cambridge experience, similar develop- 
ments have been going on at Oxford and elsewhere. 
Forty years ago Cambridge examined none but its 
own students, but since that time it has built up a 
vast system of extra University Examinations, and 
University teaching has extended its influence far 
beyond its own sphere. The University of Cam- 
bridge now conducts, not only in the United 
Kingdom, but in all parts of the world. Junior, 
Senior, Higher and Preliminary Local Examina- 
tions, which attract an enormous number of candi- 
dates, male and female, and the decisions of which 
are generally acknowledged and respected. Besides 
this, there is an elaborate system of what are called^ 
University Extension Lectures, lecturers being 
sent by the University, to towns and even villages, 
to deliver courses of lectures on which examina- 
tions are held and certificates granted. These 
certificates are in certain cases accepted as an 
qnivalent for University teaching. It was true, 
oine years ago, that Cambridge examined ten times 
many as it taught. 1 have not statistics at my 
lisposal which would show whether the propor- 
iion is now greater or less, but it is probably about 
he same. , 

In this imperfect review. I have omitted one 
'hole department t of our work, that is the Higher 
Teaching ^»f AV'oinen. On Bunker's Hill, about a 
fnile and a half from the town, stands the College 
>f (rirton, well known throughout the world, as 
giving women an education precisely similar to that 
"'hich is provided for men, wliile nearer to Cam- 
^'■klgp, in the picturesque suburb of ^Mewnham, 
'lands a cluster of colleges devoted to the same 
"ork. The University has not consented to give 
"ninen degrees, for fear that it might lead to the 
^^itablishment of a mixed University. But women 
“'■e admitted freely to [“all Tripos Examinations, 
"^here they meet men on their own ground, and 
'^^1 infrequently bi^at them. We have had a 


female Senior Wrangler, and a female • Senior 
Classic, and there is no department of Academical 
knowledge, in which women have not gained high 
distinction. The founder of this movement was 
our famous Professor, Doctor Henry Sidgwick, 
whose untimely death is deeply deplored, and the 
Head of Newnham is his illustrious wife, the sister 
of Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Cambridge also has not neglected the training of 
teachers, although its activity in this field will pro- 
bably be greater, as soon as parliament makes up 
its mind to impose a system of registration on the 
teaching profession. Por more than twenty years, 
lectures have been given at Cambridge, on tlie 
Science ^of Education, and examinations held, on 
which certificates have been awarded, and recent 
years have seen the establishment of a Training 
College, in which Primary and Secondary students 
are educatcnl together. Fifty years ago, a Cam- 
bridge man might have felt ashamed, when he 
compared the abundant list of lectures delivered 
at a Herman University witli the meagre cata- 
logue which his own ahna mater was able to 
put forth, but now when he takes into liis 
hand the bulky pamphlet issued every term 
by the Pitt Press, he need have no such feel- 
ing, and may be confident that every lecture 
therein described, is given by a competent 
scholar, and well attended by students. I 
do not say that Oxford and Cambridge stand at the 
h^ad of Universities of the world, or that there is 
not, even now, much to be done. Perhaps it may 
be regretted that our literary activity is not so 
great as our zeal in teaching, and that the time of 
tutors is unduly occupied with administration and 
discipline which ought to be reduced to a minimum 
in a learned society. But it may be confidently 
asserted that no institutions in the w^orld have 
grown so much, or have altered so completely in 
character as our great Universities have done for the 
last half century, and we may hope that, at the close 
of a similar period, further advances will have been 
made, and fewer causes for complaint will exist. 
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I raust-pass lightly over the remaining branches 
of my subject. Many large towns, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Nottingham, Birmingham, have 
established Universities of their own, differing in 
character, in accordance with local needs. These 
may be regarded, not as rivals to our principal 
Universities, but as helps and handmaids to tlioin. 
To obtain a degree at Victoria University, or at one 
of the Scotch Universities, is no reason why the 
person who holds it should not desire to clothe 
himself with another degree at Oxford or Carn- 
b ridge. 

Great changes have also taken place in our large 
schools. In the first place, public schools do not 
hold the exclusive position which they occiipit^d fifty 
years ago. The charmed circle of public schools 
has been largely widened. Tt used to bo said, 
when I was a boy, that Marlborough College once 
had the impertinence to challenge Eton College to 
cricket and they received this answer in reply, 
“ Harrow we know, and Winchester we kjiow, but 
who are ye?*' Such an answer would not be 
given at the present day. The number of public 
school, has become so large in England that it 
would be difficult to enumerate them. Besides 
these a class of public day schools has grown up, 
which supplies Universities with many of their 
most distinguished students. Of these St. PauPs 
and Dulwich are perhaps the most distinguished, 
but there are many others. The expansion of 
studies, also, in the University, has been coinci- 
dent with a similar movement in our schools. 
Science is taught everywhere. Modern Languages 
form a regular part of the course, and even His- 
tory is not neglected. When I first went to school 
Mathematics was almost in the position of an 
extra. But it would now be impossible to conceive 
a properly organized school, in which it did 
not form an important part of the curriculum. 

Perhaps the most noticeable change, during the 
past generation, has been in the attention paid to 
physical education, and especially school games. 
In many schools, masters are appointed quite as 


much for their excellence in sports, as for any 
other qualification, and one has sometimes buen 
tempted to think, that if the studies of a school 
have been organized as scientifically as the garner, 
much better results would be attained. There may 
be, indeed, a reasonable fear whether too much 
attention has not been given to this side of edu- 
cation. There are tw'o kinds of health, an out-door 
health, which demands every day a certain amount 
of exercise in the open air, and an indoor health 
which is compatible wdth the most sedentary occu- 
pations. When we consider that much of the best 
work of the w'orld has been done by men who 
are chained every day for long hours to a desk, we 
may doubt whether those who have spent tlieif 
years of growth in the pursuit of bodily exercise 
wdll succeed in the serious struggles of life. Mr. 
Gladstone said that he had w'orked so hard at Ox- 
ford, and had acquired such habits for application, 
that no office work afterwards seemed difficult to 
him. He had, I beli(we, worked ten hours a day 
during the whole of his course, and twelve hours a 
day, during part of it. This is an example, which 
may be held up to the imitation of the rising 
generation. 

One satisfactory feature of our new education is 
the manner in which it binds together all the de- 
pendencies of the British Crown, the Colonies, and 
India. The University of Cambridge is crowded 
with Indian students, who enjoy to«ihe full, the ad- 
vantages of academical [life and academical education. 
While the ease wdth which they adapt themselves 
to their new condition excites our admiration, we 
can only wonder at the skill with which they 
have been educated in India, so as to be fitted, in 
every way, to receive the highest culture which an 
English University can bestow, in every department 
of study which they may select for themselves. 

OsoAB Beownino. 

• The Indian Nation pays us a compliment. It asksi 
Have we a journal like the Indian RevieiVt to 
so scholarly ? 
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atmospheric nitrogen^ in its 

RELATION TO VEGETATION * 

I > N introducing the subject of nitrogen in its 
I? relation to vogotation, it A\ill bo well to sot 
I out brii'fly the reason why this subject has 
occupied, and still oocupit's, such an im])ortant place 
ill tlie field oP agricultural research as it does. 

Early in the history of chemistry it was d('ter- 
niiiied that all plants are built up of two distinct 
classes of substance', one of Inch becomes dissi- 
pated by combustion, ^the otlnu' which docs not. 
Tli(‘ composition of the latter, the mineral 
portion, was only accurately determined later on, 
but it was readily recognised that the plant must 
rely entirely on the soil for a supply of the sub- 
stanc<*s which t()g(^thel’ form this ash. ; 

Ih'garding the portion of the plant ^vhich be'- 
cojiies dissipated on burning, the natun^ of the 
gases produced was determined in the last century 
by Priestly and JSchcele, (the discoverers of oxygon) 
and Lavoisier. It was found that these consisted 
of \V!it(ir, carbon dioxide (carbonic acid) and am- 
monia ; and that the organic portion of t)i(' plant 
consisted of compounds of carbon, hydrog<*n 
oxygen and nitrogen. 

It was also in such early days as these that the 
study of the assimilation of these elements by 
plants was first taken in hand. 80 early as 177 1 
Priestly observAl that plants sometimes disengag<5 
carbon dioxide, sometimes oxygen and sometimes 
no gas at all from their leaves. I shall not further 
pursue the history of the experiments which finally 
proved that plants obtain much, if not all, of their 
carbon, and part of their oxygen from the atmos- 
phere, and that most of the water w hich they 
nnbibe is assimilated through their roots, but will 
Conclude my reference to them by mentioning that 
Ihese facts have been in our possession for mortj 
lhan half a century. 

* Copies of this paper can be had of the Secretary, 
^tudents’ Association. Callege of Agriculture, Saidapet. 

nee 4 annas per copy. With postsige 6 annas, 


Moreover it w\as also readily recognised that the 
store of carbon dioxide and oxygen and w ater which 
was at the disposal of vegetable life, was, if not 
unlimited, nevertheless so very great that no fears 
need be entiTtained of the supjdy running short. 

The question as to wlietlier plants obtained the 
nitrogen of their frame from the soil or from the 
atmosphere, also occupii‘d the attention of Priestly, 
w’ho made some experiments on the subject so early 
as 1770. He was not only then ignorant of much 
which we know^ of the .properties of nitrogen, 
hut the apparatus at his command was also 
of a v<‘ry primitive nature, and C()uld only draw 
general conclusions. 11 is opinion w'as that plants 
do assimilate free nitrogen. Twenty years later de 
8aus8ui’e, to whom w e are indebted for much of 
the knowdedge we possess as to the requirements of 
plants, experimented on the same subject. He was 
in a better position to analyse gaseous mixtures 
than W'as Prit'stly, and he came to the opposite con- 
clusion, namely, that atmospheric nitrogen does 
not take part in the nourishment of plants. 

The question was of importance, for, whilst it 
was recognistid that large supplies of mineral food 
and carbon dioxide were generally at the disposal 
of plants, tlu^ amount of nitrogen in the soil was 
often very limited, tliat of elementary nitrogen in 
the atmosphere being very large. 

The next great experimenter who took up the 
question w as Boussingault, who studied it as early 
as 1837. At this time much more was known 
of the composition of soils than at the time of 
Priestly and deSaussure. 

BoussingaulPs earlier experiments only led to 
indecisive results, but he took up the question again 
in 1850 and following years, and a brief description 
of his method of experimenting will prove of 
interest. 

The first point which he considered essential 
to a successful issue was that the soil in which the 
plants were grown should contain no compound 
of nitrogen, but that it should contain a supply of 
mineral food only. Secondly, he perceived that the 

27 
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air surrounding thei plants should be enclosed by a 
largo vessel in order that outside conlaniinations 
should be avoided. Water was supplied before the 
seed was sown and an extra supply of carbon 
dioxide was provided for. The apparatus used was 
extremely simple, being a large glass spherical vessi‘1 
with fiat bottom ; into the neck of this a smaller 
inverted sphere was inserted. BoussingaulL knew 
at this period that the atmospluire consists princi- 
pally of oxygen and nitrogen, with only small 
quantities of carbon dioxide, and also that tlio plants 
as they grew would require consfderably mort‘ of 
this gas than thi‘ air of the large vessel naturally 
contained. Therefore the small sphere was remo- 
ved periodically, filled with pure caibon dioxide 
gas and replaced, when of course this carbon dioxide 
would diffuse throughout the larger sphere. 

The soil employed consisted of ground pumice 
and ashes of stable manure, \\hich were first tn^ated 
with acids and then calcined thoroughly. 

A little heap of this material was then madtj in tlio 
bottom of the larger sphere, a auflicient sujiply of 
water added, and the seed was placed on the top 
of the heap of soil, Tlu? large splu‘re was tlu*ii 
closed. It will be noticed that the plants ba<l at 
their disposal the reserve material of the seed, 
secondly a supply of mineral food from the ashes 
of the burnt manure, thirdly water, and fourthly 
air containing oxygen, a little carbon dioxide and 
much free nitrogen gas. Compounds of nitrogen 
were excluded as far as the experimenter was able 
to exclude them. It is probable that this was not 
rigidly the case, but it is certain that the amounts 
of such compounds w ere very infinitesimal and 
insufficient to materially vitiate the experiment. 

The results which lioussingault obtained may be 
here suitably quoted; for they demonstrate how 
very patient the experimenter must have been to 
obtain them. It w'ould be considered a large [liece 
of work to-day ; to him it was infinitely greater, 
for the then known methods of analysis were 
much more laborious than those at present at our 
disposal. 
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It will be seen that in the majority of cases tl 
analysis of the materials showed a slight loss of uiti’< 
gen, in a few' cases a slight gain. But it w'as qiul 
certain that under the conditions of Boussingault 
experiments the plants had?io^ assimilated atm' 
spheric nitrogen. 

Georges Ville was another experimenter w l 
at this time endeavoured to answer tli 
same question as to the power of plants to assim 
late atmospheric nitrogen. He employed muc 
larger vessels, considering that BoussingaulCs gla 
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!.j)]iere was too small lor the piirposo. The results 
he obtained were uniformly the reverse of those 
of lloussinj^aulfc and pointed to the conclusion that 
plants do assiunlate free nitrogen. At the same time, 
it is to be noted that Cloez, \\ ho uas deputed by the 
IVeneh academy to examine Ville's inelliod and 
apparatus, found that free ammonia was either 
present in the glass house in which the plants 
oi’(‘\v, or was introduced in the air supplied. 

\ ille had objected to the comparatively small 
vessels of 15-20-gals capacity which Roussijigault 
used in his experiments, lloiissingault therefore 
siipplit'd a small qiiantit}’^ of salts of ammonia or 
iiiti*ates to the soil in his spheres, and sliowed 
Ihatthe plants theji gi‘(!w perfectly well in the 
confined space', thus i)roving that his apparatus 
\\:is not at fault, fn addition, he n'peat(‘d his fonm'r- 
'xperiments, without any su])ply of eomldned 
nitrogen but with a liberal oiu* of air puritied from 
nitrogen, compounds, and showed again that there 
was no material gain in nitrogen to the plant; 
luit the developed plant contained merely the 
litrogen wliich tlu' seed contained. 

At this time Lawes, (lilbert, and Ibigh also 
ittacked this (piestion at the Eothamsted agri- 
nltiiral (’xperiment station. 

1 eaiiJiot here* give full dc^tails of the aj)paratus 
diieh tliey employed, hut will set out generally 
diat weretlui conditions of the experiment. Under 
i large glass sha^e, a small pot containing ignited 
nd waish^d soil or pumice, was placed to grow the 
dant in. Seeds of known weight and composition 
planted in this soil, and tlu? pot placed on a 
tou(‘ware stand. This storu; had a groove*, on its 
ipper face, filled with meji’ciiry and the glass shade 
dtt’d into this. Thus communication with tlic 
"dside air was cut off. A supply of puritied air was 
dJiiitted to the glass shade by a tube which passed 
^^^ugh the mercury. Water was also suj)plied to 
Jie pot in a similar manner, and an exit for air w^as 
'^»^ilarly provided. Thus a perfect control of the air 
“Pply was maintained. The air was purified from 
‘fiiogen compounds by jJassing through concentra- 


ted sulpluiric acid and by ])!issing over pumice moist- 
ened with the same. From nitric acid the air w’as 
purified by passages through solution of sodium 
carbonate. A special supply of carbon dioxide was 
likewi.se provided. Tlie series of experimeiit.s, which 
lasted from 1857 to 1860, were most 
exhaustive : the plants grown b<donged to the natu- 
ral orders, leguininosae, gramin(‘a(‘ and polygonae. 
Ill one set no combined nitrogen was supplied at 
all, iji a second si't, know n weights of nitrogen 
compounds were supplied in the soil. The result 
was uniformly the same. There was found in the 
plant. s just about the same quantity of nitrogen as 
was supplied in the seed, or in the seed and ammo- 
nium sulphate; the gain and losses amounted a 
fVw milligrammes only, and thi.s was admittedly an 
amount which could h'gilimately be referred to 
errors of (‘.xperiment. 

Ldtccs and (/’d/Krts Ktn'lut’ IhsaJfs. 
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Tlie question was not, however, allowed to rest. 
There was a very gt'iierally express(Kl opinion 
among Hritish farmers, that clover crops not only 
produced an excellent crop of most valuable hay, 
but that in addition tho}^ seemed to have enriched the 
land for a succeeding crop of w heat or barley. More- 
over, although the exact experiment of Lawes, 
Gilb(irt and Pugh, to w hich 1 have just referred, had 
given a negative result, still, both Lawes and Gilbert 
and A'oeJcker in England and others, such asBer- 
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thelotandllellriegel on the continent, admitted that 
the question was not yet fully solved. Also some 
of the English field experiments indicated pretty 
definitely that the opinion held by the British 
farmer was correct. 

Berthelotin 1876 expressed the opinion that the 
conditions of the Bothamsted experiments were un- 
suitable as they prevented electrical action, which 
he maintained was necessary or desirable, and fur- 
ther that, in making such experiments, the condi- 
tions should not be such as to exclude the action of 
micro-organisms. 

llellriegel was the next worker on this subject 
who obtained results of importance. 

In conjunction with his colleague Dr. Wilfarth, 
Hellriegel, who experimenU'd for more than a 
quarter of a century on plant growth in its 
many phases, had gradually brought his method 
of sand cultur(‘s to great jierfection. In 188»% 
these two investigators, who were then at the 
experiment station at Dahme and afterwards at 
Bernburg, carried out a series of investigations on 
the relation which exists bet\seen the amount of 
plant food in a soil, and the weight of crop obtained. 
In experiments on the nitrogen 8up])ly, for example, 
plants were grown in sterilised sand containing no 
•nitrogen, but \uth a liberal supply of other foods, 
such as potash, lime, magnesia, phosj)horic acid. In 
a series of such pots, one pot would contain no com- 
bined nitrogen, the second pot a small amount of 
combined nitrogen as sodium nitrate, tlie third twice 
as much, the fourth four times as much and so on. 

It was found in the case of members of the Nat. 
order, graminea) and some others, that the widght of 
plants produced, depended largely on the amount 
of combined nitrogen supplied, that for instance 
one might expect to obtain wheat plants of twice 
the weight from pot No. 3 and four times the 
weight from pot No. 4 as from pot No. 2. 

In the case of plants of the nat order legumi- 
nosae the results w ere different, and the yields 
varied. Further, and this was the most striking 
feature of the case, in a series where pea plants 
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had been sown in sterilised sand with no artificiul 
supply of combined nitrogen, although the growth ol 
most of them was limited to the amount of combined 
nitrogen in iJie seed, in several instances tlm pea 
plants suddenly commenced to grow luxuriantly. 
An examination of the roots of the stunted 
and of the luxuriantly growing peas, revealed tlu> 
fact that, whilst those of the former were like 
the roots of most of the higher plants, those of the 
latter liad developed on them numbers of nodular 
protub(‘rances, Hellriegel and Wilfarth now 
raised the question whether this peculiar pheno- 
menon ^\as in any way associated with the action 
of what are known as micro-organisms. 

This term is probably familiar to my readers. 
They probalily know that it is applied to a \ery 
Jarg(‘ class of living organisms which are extreimdy 
minute. How animate they are would be diflicultto 
realise. L’utting it po])iilarly or30,(Mi0 of some 
of these small organisms when placed side by side, 
would measure one' inch. In many ca8(58 thijy are 
apparently extremely simple in their constitutiim. 
The larger plants, with which we are accuslomed 
to deal, are com])osi‘d of vast numbers of simill 
cells ; simpler forms of life frequently coii'ht 
of a single (udl. 

AVhilst we know a good deal of how the kirgi 
plants obtain their food, of the economy of tli 
life of these smaller organisms w (‘ know but litth 
It is indeed practically impossible ^)rme to expliu 
to my readei’^ properly very much about them 

But if they are small they are corresponding!, 
numerous. Although they go popularly by th 
name micro-organisms or “ microbes,” they willn 
the future be classified under a number of head 
or groups, as is the case with the larger plants. 

Although they are possessed of an apparent! 
very simple structure, some varieties are pro 
hably performing an extremely useful work. The; 
are present everywhere in nature, in the air an( 
in the soil. 

Finally it may be added that if some of then 
are inimical to man, such as the plague bacilli, other 
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are most useful, and neither we nor llic larger 
plants could exist without their assistance. 

To return now to llellriegel and VV^ilfarth's work. 
They next pros(3Cuted their enquiry under such 
conditions as w ould exclude, from certain of their 
cultivation pots, all such organisms ; to some of 
their cultivations they supplicid them. I'eeling 
certain that, if the nodules on the roots of the h‘gu- 
iiiiiiosae were to he referred to the agency of some 
011(5 or other minute organism, such organisms 
imist have t heir location in the soil, tlniy supplied 
certain of the pots of sand with a small volume 
of the muddy water which is obtained by shaking 
soil with water, and allowing the sand to settle. 

They then found that whilst the leguminosao 
would not grow under sterile conditioirs, tho.se 
plant.s to w’hich the muddy soil water was added, 
grew' luxuriantly, and a large gain of nitrogen 
took place. Secondly, they proved tliat the luxuri- 
ant growth was to be referred to the agency of 
some particular class of minute organism in the 
muddy water in this way. These micro-organisms, 
lik(5 all plants and animals, can be readily destroy- 
ed. Just as we or the plants of our fields would 
immediately die if w’e were placed in boiling water, 

it is with these small things. If placed in boiling 
water they ar(i killi'd. Hellri(‘gel and Wilfarth, 
therefore, before adding the muddy w ater to some 
of tli(3 pots, boiled it, and then under these altered 
conditions, thejleguininosae could no more lloiiri.sli 
than when grown in the pots of sterile sand, 
containing no compounds of nitrogen. 

A word may ht're be added regarding the mode 
hi which JJellriegel and Wilfarth conducted their 
wperiments. I shall not enter into this in detail, 
will confine myself to a brief description of the 
essential features of the experiments. 

As I have already said, the cultures w'ere con- 
cluded in pots of sand. This sand was first cleansed 
horn all compounds o f nitrogen and w'as then heated 
fo loO ®C for sometime. The pots and implements 
used for filling in the sand, w'ere likewise steri- 
lised. The mineral foods were supplied as solutions 


and mixed with the sand before filling into the 
pots. I'iiially the surface of the sand was pro- 
tected by cotton wool. The plants w'ere then 
grown under exclusion of those micro-organisms 
which in some w ay or other assist the leguminosae 
to assimilate atmosjiheric nitrogen. 

Examples of Nitrogen, Aanmilation. 
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llellriegel and Wilfarth have carried out a long 
series of experiments with plants of .sev(5ral natural 
orders, and the results may be summed up as 
follow's; — members of the gramin(5ae, cruciferae, 
cbenopodiaceae, do nob a.ssimilat(3 atmosplieric 
nitrogen. Members of lli(3 sii])-order papilionaceie 
(Nat order h'guminosie) do assimilate atmosplieric 
nitrogen, if certain micro-organisms are present 
in the soil. 

This work of Hellriegel and Wilfarth was 
published in 1886. 8inco then La w’es and (Gilbert 
havrep('ated t'l 3 exp eriimjnt, and have entirely 
corroborated their r(5.sults. 

A further ])oint was next (‘xpendmented upon 
by Ifellriegel and Wilfarth, namely, to prove that 
the nodiil(‘s or tubercle.s of the roots of the 
papilionact'SR are dm^ to inoculation. The growth 
of the roots could not ho, observed in the sand 
cultures, therefore they availed themselves of what 
is called “ water culture. This method con- 
sists in growdng plants in a dilute watery solution 
of plant food, instead of in soil or sand. 

In order to test the question at issue, peas were 
germinated in water and allowed to grow until a 
couple of loaves had developed. Plants possessing 
two well-defined roots were selected from the 
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number Mliich had germinated. These were then 
placed ill a vessel which consisted of two distinct 
parts. Two glass cylindrical vessels were placed 
together, and each was li lied w-ith suitable cultivation 

medium containing no combined nitrogen. A pea 

plant was then fixed over the edge of this double 
vessel in such a manner that one of its roots was 
immersed in one cylinder A, while the other root 
w as immersed in the other cylinder 11. borne muddy 
soil whaler w as now pre])ared and a definite^ quantity 
>vas added to A. The same volume of the muddy 
water was then boiled for half an hour to sterilise 
it, and this was added to vessel II. For some days 
no change was apparent in tlie plant, but in about 
10 days a change set in, and tubercles began to form 
on the root in vessel A which had received a supply 
of ‘ fresh soil water, whilst the root in vessel 11. to 
which the boiled muddy water had been add(‘d, 
was destitute of these nodular protuberances. 
This experiment was repeated on several plants 
with uniform results. 

It will now be readily apparent why in llous- 
singault’s expmimonls and in the earlier ones of 
Lawes and (filbert, although they knew nothing at 
that time of the part which the soil organisms play 
in the question, their beans and peas would not 
assimilate nitrogen. In purifying their soil mate- 
rials, they had heated them in order to get rid ot 
the last traces of organic nitrogen, and had thus 
sterilised them. And now that we know^ that 
these particular orgajiisms are usually pre- 
sent in soils, and perhaps also in dust, we can 
understand that, although in Bousingault s glass 
globe, he doubtless admitted such organisms as the 
air contained, he would not have those soil organ- 
isms in w hicli has been found an explanation of the 
assimilation of nitrogen by papilionacem. 

Leaving for the moment the question of the assi- 
milation of atmospheric nitrogen by plants, I must 
turn to some work which has engaged the atten- 
tion of two men, namely Nobbe of Saxony and 
Winogradski. From the nodules of the papilion- 
acesB, these bacteriologists have separated an organ- 
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ism or organisms. I shall not attempt to enter 
upon any details of the discussion as to whether 
there is only one organism concerned or a whole 
family of them. But Nobbe having separated 
them, has grown them in the pure state and has 
placed them on the market in suitable vessels, so 
that if a soil hap])ens to be destitute of these 
most desirable forms of life — and I may add that 
such soils apparently exist- they can be readily 
supplied to the agriculturist. IMie material imdud- 
ing the growth of micro-organisms is sold under 
the name “Nitragin, " Bcigarding its practical iitilily 
I bedieve that the information at hand is insidli- 
cierit to form an opinion up'on. 

Jteturning now' to the main (juestion of the 
assimilat ion of atmospli(‘ric nitrogen ))y the higlier 
cliloropliyilous plants, it has been seen that 
lormerly Boiissingault, and Lawes and (Blht'rl, 
and others maintained that nitrogen was not 
directly assimilated ; others such as Yille and 
Bethelot maintairuHl tliat it was; then Ifillriigel 
and Wilfarth demonstrated that in the presenea'of 
certain bacteria, tln^ papillionacea) do assiinilati* 
free nitrogen, but that plants of certain other 
natural orders do not, a result w'hich has bi‘ni 
amply corroborated by Lawes and Cfilbert. 

There are, how ew er, those who still maintain that 
assimilation of atmosplieric nitrogen is proceeding 
through other agencies than the growth of pajnl- 
lionaceaB in conjunction with nycro-orgariisins. 
Bethelot and Schloessing and Laurent have found 
again of nitrogen in soils, both in the absence of 
higher vegetation as well as in conjunction 
with it. Frank has attained similar results, 
but these have been uniformly obtained in the 
presences of certain algae and lichens. Thus it is most 
important w^hen speaking of the question of th(3 
assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by plants 
to be careful to note what plants have been 
included in the experiments. Briefly, it is pretty cer- 
tain that among our field crops, only the papillk^’i' 
acem utilise free nitrogen, whilst most of the 
others do not. It is also probable that some of 
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lowec forms of life such as alg® and lichens, whether 
independently or not is not known, do assimilate 
free nitrogen. But the parts which the plants 
of the many oilier natural orders play in 
relation to nitrogen Inis still to he determined. 
]n India there is certainly one class of plants, 
namely the mimosm (Natural order Leguniino.'A‘a)) 
which grow very extensively and w'hicli may 
or may not he able to take part in this most 
important chapter of agricultural economics. It 
is one of the 'many (piestions wliich remain for 
future solution in India. 

The question has naturally been asked “In 
what way do these bacteria assist certain plants 
to assimilate atmospheric nitrogen?'’ 

This question is very clearly sot out by Lawes 
{uul (lilbert in a jiaper w'liich tliey published in 
the Journal of the lloyal Agricultural Society of 
En«j[land, third seri(‘s \"olJV. pj). OoT— 720. They 
put it tlius ; — 

“'riie alternative explanations of the fixation 
of free iiitrogcin se(Mii to be : — 

1. That luuler the conditidiis of the sytrihiosis, (lie 
plant is enabled to fix the (‘n‘e nitroj^cn ol' the atmo.s- 
))hL‘ie by its leaves. 

2. That the nodule or^ani.srna become distributed 
within the soil and there lix nitrogen; the resulting 
niiiogenous compounds becoming available as a source 
of nitrogen to the routs of the liigher plant. 

3. Tliat free nitiogen is fixed in the course of the 
<l(‘\(*lopnient of the organisms within the nodules, ami 
that the resulting nitrogenous comjrounds are absorbed 
and utilized by the host. 

A definite answer to this question has not yet 
keen found, but tlic third suggestion seems to be 
tlm most likely. In the first ])lace it is regarded 
as highly improbable that the functions of the 
kaves of these plants are materially modified by 
difi presence of the nitrogen fixing orgajiisins in 
did roots. The experiments have proved that if 
«e grow papilionacem in a soil, destitute of these 
^^ganisms, but to which a supply of combined 
nitrogen, such as a nitrate, 'has been added, they 
^^‘Velope normally, but no fixation of atmospheric 
nitrogen takes place. If, w hen growing in sym- 
biosis with these nodule organisms and assimil- 
^‘ng nitrogen, the leaves were taking any direct 


part in the work, w’e should expect to find soni 
visible sign of the changed state in them. 
This is however not tlie case. Secondly, if 
it were simply a case of the nodule organisms, 
living in the soil. a.'‘similiiting nitrogen and forming 
nitrogen coiiqiounds which the higher plant could 
utilise, then why should not w heat or maize be able 
to utilise such compounds? Moreover if this 
were the case, we ought to find an accumulation 
of nitrogenous ctunpouiids in ihe noil at the conclu- 
sion of the experinu'iit. The experiments have 
sliown that this is not so. If attlie end of the 
<‘xperiinents, tli(‘ wh()l(‘ of tlie plant roots ho very 
cardully separated from tlie soil, the latter con- 
tains no more nitrogen than it did at the beginning, 
and that tin? w hoh? of tlu* accumulated nitrrigen 
has gone to build u]) th(‘ jilaiit ijicluding of course 
the rfiot-tubercles. 

We ari‘ tlierefore led to coneludo that w hen these 
particular organisms grow in nt/nihiosis with the 
papilionacea), they are in some way enabhid to 
assimilate atmo.^phe^ic nitrogen, build up nitro- 
g(‘iious compounds in the loots and deliver these 
ov(‘r to the ho>t plant. 

I should not like my readers to misunderstand 
me when I say that the experiments have gone to 
show" that the soil does not gain any nitrogen during 
this process. Wo must be careful, for it has been 
popularly stated that these leguminous plants en- 
rich the soil. Ho they do. Ilut tin? gain is an hulirect 
one. Ill this first instance the soil gains nothing. 
Later, however, when the crop is liarvested, the 
roots wliich contain a projiortion of the as.similated 
nitrogen, die dow n and go to form humus, which 
in its turn becomes available to other crops such as 
cereals. 

IVoin the purely scientific aspect of this question, 
I wish to turn to the more practical one, namely 
“ in how far does this assimilation of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen by leguminosae, and may be by 
other and smaller plants such as alga?, affect practical 
agriculture?” After learning that some plants at 
least take part in this process, you may be apt 
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to say “ O then, since all these pulses which we 
grow in our fields with other crops are constantly 
assimilating free nitrogen, the supply of that 
element for the other crops is constantly being 
replenished and we need no longer trouble about 
preserving our cattle manure; vac may as well burn it 
as fuel and put the ashes on the land.” Now this 
would be, to [say tlu^ least, to very hasty 

conclusion, and I may add that it would h<' a very 
dangerous one. It is true that through the agency of 
these pulses the land becomes to a greati'r or less 
extent enricht'd for a succeeding cereal or milhd 
crop. As to this tliere can be no doubt. Ihe ex- 
periments which have been caniod on at the 
Cawnpore Farm in relatioji to this question have 
shown quite conclusively that the root re- 
sidue from a pulse crop enables us to ob- 
tain an increased w heat crop. But that increase 
is not large and only amounts to about 100 lbs of 
grain or 10 per ctuit. more than is obtained Irom 
land to which no manure has been added. 

The similar experiments itt the Nagporc' harm 
on Black Cotton 8oil have shown a still smaller 
increased outturn. I am of opinion that thciSag- 
pore experiments have been interfer'd with b} 
causes upon which I shall not here entcT. But I 
prefer to allow that the Cawnpore experiments 
illustrate fairly tlie probable truth. Doubtless an 
increased outturn of 100 lbs of w h(*at or millet is 
most acceptable in India. Doubtless too, the 
part which the pulse crops of India are playing 
is an all important one. But when we turn to 
the effects of other manures, w hether it be cattle 
manure or salt-pctre, we find that very much larger 
yields are obtained, than those from the mere grow th 
of pulses. Six tons of cattle manure doubles the 
outturn of wheat at Cawnpore and 3 maunds or 
240 lbs of salt-petre gives a crop half as large again 
as that obtained from unmanured land. 

Finally, vje have the fact which is uncontro- 
vertible, namely that although in the agricultural 
practice of India unusually large quantities of pulse 
crops are everywhere grown, and have doubtless 


been grow’n for a very long time, the soils an^ 
generally very poor indeed in nitrogen ; and 
this loaves only one conclusion to be drawn, 
namely, that although our pulse crops are annually 
assimilating some nitrogen from the atmosphere', 
the amount so brought into combination witliiii 
the soil is not sufficient either to increase materi- 
ally the store of this all important plant food, or 
(wen to maintain it at a high levt'l. Possibly to the 
agency of these pulses may be due the fact that 
the crops are as good as they are, and that without 
them, tlio food supply would be very much l(‘,ss. 
But this is I fear all that can be placed to their eivdit. 
There are various other aspects of this question of 
supply of nitrogen to our food crops. 1 cannot 
however enter upon them to-night. But one thin" 
is quite certain, naimdy, that tln^ high yields of 
cereals wliich aiM' obtained l)y European faimuMv, 
as compared witli those obtained by the Ijidiaii 
ryot are not altogetlu'r to be explained by different 
conditions of climate. 

It is triu' tliat in Europe long draughts accom- 
panii'd by intensely hot w eather do not form an 
annual feature of tlu' agricultural year, but ou the 
othc'r hand in Europe the ripening grain is very 
frequently laid by rain, or drenched after it is cut ; 
the hay is as often damaged from the same cause, and 
the root crops may be 8im])ly eaten up by nisects or 
succumb to the disease called “ finger and toe” as 
completely as crops are sometimes, cleaned off tht 
fields by a flight of locusts or an attack of rust m 
India. The crops of both countries arc liable to 
very serious damage. But it has nevertheless tobt a 
mitted as a fact that in those countries where ni<»t 
attention is paid to the manure heap, tliere do 
find by far the largest yield of crops per acic 
And I have no hesitation in saying that if Ot 
Indian ryot conserved his cattle manure as can 
fully as his European compeer does, he would at 
least realise very different outturns of gram t la' 

is at present the case. 

‘ J. W. Lea™®"’ 
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TJIR INDIAN COUNTS UNDEll VICTOMA. 

I N addressing the learned Judges of the High 

II Court o£ Madras in response to the eloipient 
p tribute which Chief J iislice 8ir Cliarles White 

paid to the memory of the late Queen-Em- 
press, 8ir V. Bashyam Aiyengar very appropriately 
referred to the eslablishiiumt of the liigli Omrts 
ill India as one of the most beneficent acts of Ifer 
late Majesty's reign. It is impossible to speak, 
at the present day, of the administration of 
jiistioi‘ without connecting it with the High 
Court. Tlie High Court has come to b(‘ as.so- 
ciatod ill the minds of the people with all 
that works for good, for even-lianded justice 
and for impartiality. It is the one machinery to 
which all ey(\s turn whenever there is exe- 
cutive intolerance or magisterial high-handed- 
ness. The rule of C-reat Britain in India 
lias been fruitful of innumerable benefits 
to the people of this country ; and varied and 
many have been the agencies which have worked 
for this end. But no one institution has coiiLribut- 
M so much to the stability of the empire and to 
the contentment of its population as the High 
Court in India. It symbolises, in the imagination 
of the people, everything that is good in English 
rule. One 'might not inaptly say that the 
e^^tablishment of the High Courts has settled the 
Constitution of the administration of justice in 
coLintt-y. No doubt there has been legislation 
since the Charter Act of 1861 which has affected 
file jurisdiction of the courts in some respects. Be- 
f<^ietice will be made to them later on. But the 
ontral fact in the history of judicial administra- 
m this country was the grant of the Letters 
afent in 1865 by wliich the various High Courts 
^'ere established in the Presidency towns. 

^ propose to deal very briefly with the 
^achinery for the administration of justice 
I iich existed prior to the year 1837 when Queen 
ictoria assumed the reins of sovereignty. 


1 will then refer to the courts of justice w’hich 
existed betw een 1837 and 1865. Thirdly, I will allude 
to the changes in the constitution of the courts 
between^l865 and 1900. 1 propose, lastly, to indicate 
in what respects legislation is desirable to effect 
some salutary ivlorms in the existing machinery, 
Tlie present constitution of our courts and the 
evolution of the principles of law^ which guide and 
control the judge in administering justice among 
the various clas'-es of British subjects in India have 
cost much professional labour and skill. It is no doubt 
true that there was no conflict of authority in 
India helween the Common Law and the Equity 
Courts as in Kiigland, but we had the uriedifying 
spectacle of the Executive (lovernment, and the 
Supreme Court fighting with each other as to which 
was to be supreme in the land. There was no ques- 
tion ill this country, as in England, regarding the 
classes of suits which a particular tribunal should 
take cognisance of. But there wore and have been 
in India different classes of population to whom 
different systems of law' applied. There w'ere 
the Indian subjects to whom their special laws 
were administered in the courts of the Mogul 
Emperor, and there w'ere domiciled Europeans who 
claimed to be governed solely by English laws*and 
usage. Thus it came about that immediately after 
the establishment of the British power in India 
and for a long time after, there w'as no uniformity 
either in the laws that were administered to the 
various peoples of the country or in the tribunals to 
which recourse had to be had for tlie redress of 
wrongs. The Prime Minister of England said 
last year that half the international complications 
were attributable to missionary zeal. He might 
with equal justice have added that the other 
half of them were due to merchants and traders. 
Whatever may have been the causes that led 
to empire-building in other parts of the world, 
it is to the merchant that the suzerainty of the 
British sovereign over India owed its inception and 
development. It was to a Company of merchants 
that was granted the charter in 1601 by Queen 
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Elizabeth to make laws and constitutions for regu- 
lating the dealings as between themselves and 
themselves and their native constituents. English 
laws and institutions have since then gained such a 
strong footing in this country and have assumed 
such vast proportions that it is impossible to men- 
tion any branch of the Indian law which has not 
been profoundly affected by the principles of British 
Jurisprudence. The growth and development of the 
Indian law bears a strong resemblance to that 
of the Jus gentium in Koine. It was the desire 
to regulate the intercourse between foreigners 
and foreigners and between foreigners and 
Koinans that led to the pulilicatum of the edicts ol 
Praetors. In the end, the jus gentium mostly 
supplanted the civil law of Koine. Engish law 
has done the same thing for India. No doubt our 
laws of succession and inheritance are our own. 
Even here, ideas have btjen engrafted and principles 
have been enuuciaUid which the old law’ -givers of 
India would never have acknowledged as lieing the 
legitimate deduction from their precepts. As in 
Rome so in India, the new'-comer has lelt his dtH‘p 
impress upon the laws and institutions of the 
old country. 

The charter of Elizabeth was renewed with 
additions and alterations by successive sovereigns of 
Great Britain. Until the year 1087 wIkui James I L 
authorized the formation of Municipal Corpora- 
tions, there were no regular courts. In Madras 
there w as the Choultry Court composed of the cus- 
tomer, the Mint Master and Pay master, which 
administered a kind of justice. 1 n 1678, in addition 
to the Choultry Court, the court of the Agimt and 
Council of Madras w as established w hich had both 
criminal and civil jurisdiction. As I said beiore, it 
was in 1687 that real steps were taken for the estab- 
lishment of courts of justice. In that year, the 
East India Company established a Municipality for 
Madras which consisted of a Mayor, Twelve Aider- 
men, and sixty burgesses. The Mayor and the 
Aldermen had civil and criminal jurisdiction 
entrusted to them, and were assisted by a Kecordtrr 


and a Town Clerk, both learned in the law. The 
charter of William III granted in 1698 was 
very important in many respects, but in the 
matter of the establishment of courts of jus- 
tice, it effected no special reform. Prom tlie 
year 1698 until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there w as no change of any importance in 
the machinei'y for the administration of justice. 
Tlui charier of n‘C')nstituted the Mayer's 

courts and provided for an appeal Irom their deci- 
sions to tlie Goveriior-in-Coiincil, and for a special 
appeal to the King-in-council in important cases. 
The subsecpienb charter of 175:i introduced nu 
substantial reform. That charter declared that 
the Company had no power over the native' 
unless they submitted tlnmiselves to the juii>dic 
tion of the Mayors courts. 

The year 177)7 which witnessed the ineniorabli 
battle of Plassey gave amwv turn to the powers am 
prerogatives of the Company. Erom being a men 
trading Company always anxious to obtain the 
of terms for tlie sale of tlieir merchandises tin 
Company become a military power. Under tin 
genius of Lord Clive, the military aebiewements e 
the Company hdfc it without a rival m the heb 
Territorial acquisitions were made on a laige si at 
and the man w ho won Plassey For England be’eau. 
the iirst (}o\ern(>r of England’s Indian possession 
in the year 1767); and from 1765 opens a nr 
cliai>ter in the history of British rule in Indi 
\jovd Clive, was not content with Plassey. II 
ambition was to establish an Indian Empinr h 
England. Consequently when he returned i 
1705 with plenary powers from the Court 
Directors he obtained from King Shah Alum 
Firmaund by which the Company was empower 
to administer the revenues of the country. 
Diwani was granted to the Company, and t 
Company became the Dixvans or agents for the c 
lection of revenue. But the collection of re^er 
meant the adjudication of civil disputes regar^l^ 
its assessment &c.. Thus by the grant of 
Diwani the entire civil administration passed vid 
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ally into the Iiiinds of the Company. The criminal 
administration was still in the hands of the Nabob. 

The next important stage in the growth of the 
Indian courts owes its initiative to Warren Has- 
tings. The genius of the military commandin’ had 
lirmly established the prestige of England in India. 
It was reserved to the lirst civilian (xoviumor-Cen- 
eral to constitute on a lirm basis the civil and cri- 
minal [administration of the country. ]jy the 
resolutions of the Council passed in 1772, CollecLo- 
rates were recommended to be established all over 
th(! country with native Hiwans as assistants for 
the collection of revenue ; and the Collcictor was 
to become the judge of the Diwcuil in each Collec- 
torale. The Court of the Diwani was to settle 
all civil disputes. The Eoujdai-i courts wen* to 
decide criminal cases. The presiding oflicers of the 
latt(;r courts were to be persons learned in 
tli(‘ Mahomedan law. Kecommendations for estab- 
lishing a central court for hearing civil appeals the 
iHidir Diwani Adalut — and another for hearing all 
criminal appeals -the ISadir-Ni/amat Adalat — 
were also made. Apparently the attention of 
the House of Commons had by this time 
been drawn to the very imperfect machin- 
ery which existed in India for administering 
justice and to the absence of safeguards and con- 
trol over its administration by the Company s 
servants. It was felt that it was no longer desir- 
able that a coinpany of traders should control the 
judicial administration of the country. What 
bas long been known in Indian legal history 
as the Regulating Act of 17 7^* Was passed by the 
house of Commons which had the recomendations 
of the Governor-Ceneral before it. The Adalat and 
^aizainat courts were establialied to hear ajipeals 
from the mofussil courts. These courts were to be 
oiider the control of the Company. The old Mayors 
courts whose territorial jurisdiction was confined to 
hie Presidency towns \vere unable to cope with the 
^'ork which accumulated in the principal centres 
of Government. The residents in these places 
^■aiined to be governed by the Laws of England. 


Hence the Supreme Court was established by the 
same act in Calcutta. Mr. Ilbert in his book on 
the Government of India thus summarises the 
changes introduced : — 

“ The Supremo Court was empowered to exercise civil, 
criminal, admiralty, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
to appoint such clciks and other ministerial ofticers with 
such reasonable .salaiies as should he approved by the 
Governor- General and Council, and t<j establish such 
rules of procedure, and do such other things as might be 
found neces.sary for the administration of justice, and 
the execution of the powcis given by the charter. The 
court was <leclared to be at all times a comt of 
record and a court of oyer and terminer and jail 
deliveiy ill and for the town of Calcutta and factory of 
Fort William and tlio faiJtories subordinate tliereto. Its 
jurisdiction was declared to extend to all Ihitish subjects 
who .should reside in the kingdoms or provinces of Bengal 
Behar, ami Orissa, or any of them, under the protection 
of the I’niteil Company And it was to have full power 
and authority to liear and determine all complaints 
against any of His Afajesty’s subjects for crimes, 
misdemeanours, or oppressions, and also to enter- 
tain, hear, and dolennine any suits or actions what- 
soever against any of lli.s Majesty’s subjects in Bengal, 
Behar and Oiissa, and any suit, action, or complaint 
against any ]»erson employed by or in the service the Com- 
pany or ot any of His Majesty’s sul)jeel'. 

But on this juiisdietion two important limitations were 
imjiosed : - * 

Fiist, the eonrt was not competent to hear or deter- 
mine any indictment or informatin against tlie Governor- 
(fencral or any of Ids council for any offence, not being 
ticason or felony, alleged to have been committed in 
Bengal, Behar, or Oiixsa. And the Goveinor-Gencral and 
incmoer of his Council were not to 1x5 liable to be arrest- 
I'd or imprisoned in any action, suit, or proceeding in the 
♦Supremo (Jourt.” 

Although the Eogulatiiig Act of 177»i contained 
all these provisions, it was not until the year 1774 
that all these recommendations were embodied in 
a charter. Calcutta had its Supreme Court under 
that charter, but JMadras and Bnmliay had long to 
wait for their Supreme Courts. The Mayor's courts 
established in 17A‘5 existed in these two places 
till they wcm’o replaced by what were known as 
the Kecorder's courts, in 1797. Practiciilly, the 
Mayor’s Court was reconstituted by the addition of 
the Recorder, who vias appointed by the Crown. 
To Madi’cas relief came sooner than to Bombay. It 
had its Supreme Court by tlie charter of 1801 while 
Bombay had to wait till the year 1823. I do not 
propose to deal here with the struggle between 
the Executive authorities and tlie judges of the 
Supreme Court. They are foreign to my purpose. 

I may say in passing that the judges in 
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Madras never seem to have had any occa- 
sion for asserting their independence ns against 
the Company’s authority. In consequence of 
the conflict between the powers and the pre- 
rogatives of the Supreme Court and of the 
Executive Council, an Amending Act was passed in 
1781 by which some limitations were placed upon 
the powers of the Supreme Courts. One of the 
restrictions was to the effect that the Supreme 
Court should have no jurisdiction in revenue mat- 
ters, and tl)at court should not interfere witli any 
acts done by the Company’s servants in the col- 
lection of revenue, One other notable declaration 
in the Amending Act of 1781 may also be referred 
to. It was to the effect that nothing said or done in 
consequence of rules and practices of castes should 
be held and adjudged to b(‘ a crime on the ground 
that they were not in consonance with the law s of 
England, it w^as this harmless proviso reiter- 
ated in the gracious proclamation of 1858 that 
has been construed in some quarters as meaning 
that no effective assistance should be rendered to 
eradicate the abuses connected wdth the administra- 
tion of our temples and their endowments. I will 
have to say a few words on this subject later on. 

Although the Charter Act of 1798 and the more 
important one of 1818 introduced some important 
changes in the political powers of tlu5 Company, 
they introduced no reform in the constitution of 
the courts. The salaries of the judges were regu- 
lated in the years 1825 and 1826 and in the year 
1828 certain amendments were made in the crimi 
nal law of the country. Then came the Charter 
Act of 1838. Jly that Act the powers and func- 
tions of the East India Company were consider- 
ably curtailed. Parliament bad become alive 
to the necessity of keeping a careful watch over 
the actions of the Company’s servants. Its ulti- 
mate responsibility to the good (lovernment of the 
country was recognised, and an attempt was 
therefore made to confine the privileges of the 
Company to the h'gitiinate objects of its formation. 
An attempt w as also made to consolidate the laws 
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and provisions which were then in force in India 
and to define exactly the authority and applica- 
bility of Acts of Parliament, and of the Acts 
the various legislative bodies in the country. The 
state of the law in India at this time was not dis- 
similar to what it w as in lioine in the days of Justi- 
nian. The remedy suggested also agreed in the main. 
The Ten Commissioners iinder Trebonian had not 
more extensive powers than the Commission pre- 
sided over by Macaulay. Macaulay’s Commission 
was authorised “ to enquire into the jurisdiction, 
powers, and rules of the existing courts of justice 
It was to the report of this Commission 
that the codification of some of the branches oF 
Indian law owed its initiative. Cue of the sections 
of this Charter Act declared in language similar to 
that used later in the Queen’s proclamation that no 
native of India shall by reason only of his reli- 
gion, place of birth, descent or colour be disabled 
from holding any employment under the Comjiany. 

This brief survey of the judicial machiiii‘i\ 
which existed for nearly 200 years in the early 
days of the Company‘s]circar brings us to the period 
of the late Queen’s accession to the tliione. 
When she assumed sovereignty, the country \\a^ 
still under the administration of the Compnnv. 
There is ■ no doubt that greater supervision was 
exercised by Parliam(uit ; it is also tru(5 that tiie 
Company had not the sanui powers and prero- 
gatives as t hey liad a hundred years before. Mom; 
the less, the government of the country was in 
the hands of men whose object was ti’ade and 
w'hose ideas of government and justice were color- 
ed by consols and dividends. The next and la&t 
renewal of the charter in favour of the East India 
Company was in 1853. In the new charter provi- 
sion was made for resuming the Government by 
the Crown whenever it was thought fit to do so. 
It was by this charter that the appointment of 
ITaileybury-men w^as put an end to and an open 
competitive test w'as constituted the ground of 
preference. Nothing of any importance relating 
to the administration of justice took place until the 
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memorable year 1858, when Parliament passed the 
measure “ lor the better Government of India.*’ 
It will not be germane to my purpose to reler to 
the political and administrative advantages which 
the assumption of direct sovereignty by the crown 
conferred on the people of India. When that as- 
sumption was announced in India in the words of 
the proclamation of 1858, it left no doubt in the 
minds of the people that a new era was 
opening before them, and that they were part and 
parcel of a great and world-wide empire in which 
personal freedom and equality of justice had taken 
firm root. The people have since evinced grijater 
confidence in the tribunals which administered 
ustice, and have sliown greater regard for the 
lersonnel of the administration. The next step of 
iii[)Oitance was the passing of the Indian Councils 
\ct of 1861 . The pow’ors of the 8upr(mie and of the 
Local Councils were defined. To the Local Councils 
11 iMadras and Bombay were restored the power of 
making laws and regulations which had been 
lakon away from them. But tlie most important 
ijventof the year was the Charter Act of that year. 
ItN^as by that Charter the constitution of the High 
I'ourt was settled. In tlio despatch of the Secre- 
tary of State enclosing the Charter Act, the 
tiocretary of State says : 

“This Charter will accomplish the great object which 
li.i.'s .so long been contemplated, of sub.'stiluting for the 
t'dpieme and*!Sudder Courts abolished by tlie Act, one 
High Court of Judicature, possessing the combined 
rowers and autiionties of the abolished courts, and exoi- 
n&iiig jurisdiction, both over the rroviiices under the 
*5«il(lcr Coiyt and over the Tiesidency Town which forms 
tlic local jurisdiction of tlie ISupicme Court.” 

The original and civil jurisdiction possessed by 
Supreme Court in the Presidency towns passed 
H) the High Court. The powers of the Sadar 
bewani Adalat in respect of appeals from Pro- 
bncial Courts also passed to the new court, 
^i'milarly the right of hearing criminal appeals 
'’'^hich the Sadar JNTizamat Adalat (sometimes called 
Ike Sadar Foujdari Adalat) vested in the High 
Court. In a way, the jurisdiction and control exer- 
by three different courts deriving their author- 
from three different political bodies all merged 


in one court. The High Court henceforth re- 
presented the entire judicial administration of the 
country. Hections 9 and 15 of the Charter Act 
sliow' what extraordinary powers were granted to 
the High Court; and the High Courts in India have 
always exorcised those powers to tlie benefit of the 
subject population. Although the Charter Act 
was pa.sse(l in 1861, it was not until the year 1865 
that the High Courts were actually established in 
the various Presidency towns ; and these 85 years 
since that memorable event have been synchronous 
with greater freedom of the subject, and more 
inh'grity in the administration of justice through- 
out tlie land. 

After the establi.sbment of the High Courts in 
the different Presidency towns, Ijocal Acts werti 
passed defining the pecuniary and territorial juris- 
diction of the 8iibordinato Courts. -(Vide Madras 
Act III of 1878, Bengal Act XII of 18S7, Bombay 
Act XfV of 1869 <fec.) These courts have jurisdic- 
tion only to try suits of a civil nature. There are 
also Bevenue Courts whose jurisdiction is limited to 
s(‘ttling disputes between landlord and tenant, and 
to determining the riglits of certain persons to 
succeed to certain Beveniic offices. There are 
Small Cause Courts in the Pre.sidency towns and 
in tJie iiiofussil which summarily dispose of claims 
for money and the like. Act X V of 18(S2 for the 
Presidiuicy town.s and Act IX of 1887 for the 
Mofussil refer to the class of cas(‘s and tlu^ nature of 
the jurisdiction \\ hich these courts of {Small Causes 
exercise. ’There are the Couids of the various 
grades of Magistrates and of the Sessions Judges 
deciding criminal cases and appeals. In Madras, 
there is the newly established City Civil Court. 
The experience of the last 5 years has shown 
that there was a crying need for such a court as 
this. It is to be hoped that the experiment which 
has proved so eminently satisfactory will be 
followed up by the establishment of similar courts 
in other centres of Government and by enlarging 
their jurisdiction. Above all there is the Judicial 
cominittee of the Privy Council which is the ulti- 
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mate court of appeal for India. The late Chief 
Justice of Bengal, vSir Richard Garth, has given 
expression to his conviction that this august 
tribunal has for some time past ceased to command 
the same respect and veneration which it did half a 
century ago. It may be open to doubt whether the 
charge is well-founded and whether the renujdy 
suggested is the right one. It is probable that 
very soon the constitution of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council will be thoroughly 
reformed. The Imperial court of appeal promised 
to the Australian commonwealth will most likely 
be the court which will replace the Judicial Com- 
mittee. 

The close of the great (Queen's reign left in ad- 
mirable working order the various courts mention- 
ed above. Sir Courtenay Ilbert in his admirable 
book on the Government of Jiidia refers to mo^t 
of these courts (see pages 139 and 140). 

The nature of the subject I have agreed to write 
upon gives me no right to say anytlii ng upon the 
nature of the laws administered in these courts. 
However it seems to me that I. am free to indicate 
my vimvs upon the desirability of maintaining 
all the existing courts and upon the expediency of 
establishing new courts to cope with some ol the 
subjects which cannot be satisfactorily disposed of 
by the existing tribunals. 

1 have already mentioned that in addition to 
the ordinary Civil Courts of the empire, there are 
Revenue Courts. At tirst sight, it would strike a 
person unac(piainted with the legal history of the 
courts in India that this bifurcation of tribunals into 
civil and revenue is altogetlier unnecessary, if not 
mischievous. To those that have had anything to 
do with the administration of justice, the various 
decisions that have been passed by the High Courts 
would show that our Civil Courts adjudicate upon 
revenue matters more often and more speedily and 
more satisfactorily than the Revenue Courts them- 
selves. They must also have noticed that the Civil 
Courts are encroaching upon the jurisdiction of 
Revenue Courts in what are 'pArna facie purely 


revenue matters. It may not therefore be out of 
place to enquire into the reasons which led to the 
differentiation of jurisdiction between a Revenue 
and a Civil Court and to find out whether their con- 
tinuance independent of each other is salutary or 
necessary. These Revenue Courts have a curious his- 
tory of their own and when that history is studied, 
it would be'abundantly clear that there is absolutely 
no justilication for their separate existence in the 
present day. They have answered the purpose for 
which they were devis('d and there is no lujcd for 
continuing the anomaly any longer. 

When Lord Clive retiirntid in ITbo as Governor 
and Commander-in-Cliicif, he determined upon 
acquiring real sovereignly for England in India. 
There was a large military force under the 
Company and the Moghul Emperor was inforiiu'd 
that it was ne(U‘ssary to keep up this army 
in his int(;rests. The cost of maintaining it 
had to be met, and Shah Alum was induced on 
the 12th of August 1765 to make a j)ernianent 
grant of the revenues of Biuigal, Beliar and On^sii 
ill favour of the Cempany “ in eonddeniiwii of 
the attach meat and nereices of the high aad ungldif, 
the noblest of e, cal ted nobles^ the chief of illnstcioia 
warriors onr faithfal servants aad sincere v'dt- 
wishersy ivorihg of our liogal favours^ the /Cnglidi 
Compaag.'^ In Madras, the Nabob of the 
Carnatic was made to give up the collection of 
revenue under similar circumstan^tes. The grant 
was that of the Dewating which meant the right to 
r(*ceive the revenues. But the right to revenue, as I 
said before, meant the right to settle disputes about 
its collection and assessment. In fact, it is pointed 
out that the entire civil and revenue administration 
of the country passed into the hands of the Cnin- 
pany by the Firmauad of Shah Alain. There were 
Collectors of Revenue in the various sub-divisions, 
and there were Native Assistants called Ditvaus. 
Then came the reforms of Warren Hastings and the 
Regulating Act of 1773. Warren Hastings was 
unconsciously hoist with his own petard as subse- 
quent events showed. He was very anxious 
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reform the judicial administration of the country 
and he suggested many a change. He advocated 
the separation of the judicial and revenue 
functions. Those entrusted with the collec- 
tion of revenue should have no part in the 
administration of justice. There was nothing 
wrong in this. So in 1775 (under the Hegulating 
Act of 1 77.‘1), the Revenue olllcials ceased to have 
jurisdiction over civil disputes, and a nunibi^r of 
Native A mi Is were appointed to decide civil suits. 
Appeals lay from their decision to the Company’s 
(V)llectors in the sub-division. The separation 
was compl(‘ted in the year 178U when th(?re were 
ronstiluted Diwany Adalat Courts in tlu? various 
siib-division.s \Nliicli were i' ‘ ip(*ndent of the 
( ollector. Appeals from these coiiils lay to the 
Sadar Diwanny Adalat established in each Presi- 
dtmcy town. 

1 have already nd'erred to llie e.stablishment of 
the Supreme Court by the Charter Act of 1774. It 
is necessary to bear in mind the terms iipcm wliich 
it was established, in order to understand the con- 
flict between tbe judgt‘s and the lilxecutive (rov- 
ernment. James Alill in his History of British 
India tUis summarises the powers of the courts: — 

When the wisdom of Parliament embraced tlie .sui)ject 
of the (Tovcrnmeiit of India, and by its f^rand h‘j<islati\e 
I'fToit, in 1773, undeitook to provide, a'J far a.s it was com- 
I'ftciit to piovidc, a remedy both for the evils wliieli 
and for tliose wliich rni^ht be fote.scen, a Court 
of Judicaturo'was created, to wliich the title of supreme 
'\as annexed, and of which the pov^ers, as well as the 
nomination of the judges, did not emanate from the Com- 
I'iuiy, but immcdiMcly fiorri the King. It was formed of 
a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges; and wa.s em- 
powered td^administer in India all the departments of 
ihiglish law. It was a court of common law, and a couit 
of equity ; a court of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery; 
an ecclesiastical court, and a conit of admiralty. In 
oivil cases, its jurisdiction extended to all claims against 
tfie Company, and against British subjects, and to all 
^uch claims of British .subjects again.st the natives, rui 
hie party in the contract under dispute had agreed, in 
case of dispute, to submit to its decision. In affairs of 
penal law, its powers extended to British subjects, and 
lo another class of persons, who were described, as all 
per^ons directly or indirectly in the service of the Com- 
or of any British subject, at the time of the 
>Sence.” 

Then came the memorable struggle between the 
Supreme Court and the Company’s Kevenue 
officers. As pointed out by James Mill, there 


used to be distraints for the collection of the rent* 
The Kevenue officers ii.sed according to Mill “ a 
simple mode of coercion, adapted to the habits and 
feelings of the people.” But the Siipremi^ Court 
soon interfered in these proceedings. The moment 
any coercive process was issued, the aggrieved party 
sued out a writ of Jffuhuis Corjnts in the Supremo 
Court. It is not necessary to discuss here how far 
the judges were justilied in the action they took. 
One certainly cannot agree with James Mill that 
the coercion employed wa.s lutliiu* mild or was adapt- 
ed to the habits and feelings of the jieople. 
Bven now, witnesses are available that will bear 
testimony to tlie rigour and eppression whicli 
the coercive process involved, to the jiliysi- 
cal torture to which they were subjecU'd to 
enforce payrntmt of the revenue. One might also 
say that the milder coercion em [Joyed in these 
days of enlightenment is in itself unsuitod to th(‘ 
recpiiromeiits of revenue collection. However 
that may be, the judges of the Supreme Court 
were horrified [by the tales of “ ’’ coercion 

that reached their ears and they det(‘rmined to 
interfere. The appointment of Sir Elijah Impey to 
the Sadar Adalut, in addition to his position in the 
Supreme Court, did nut imuul matters. At last Par- 
liament w'as obliged to intervene, and by the act 
of 17S1, the Suprtnne Court was deprived of the 
juri.sdiction of interfering with revenue collections. 
This is what the Amending Act said : - 

“No pel son was to be subject to the jiiri.sfliction of 
the Supreme Couit by rea.soii «>»ily of his being a ‘ land- 
owner, landholder, or farmer of lan<l or of land rent, or 
for recci\ing a payment oi pen.sion in lieu of any title to, 
or ancient possession of, land or land rent, or for receiving 
any compensation or share of piolits for collecting of 
rents payable to the public out of such lands or disliicis 
as are actually farmed by himself, or those who are his 
under-tenants in virtue of his farm, or for exercising 
within the s,aid lands and farms any ordinary or local 
authority commonly annexed to the pos.'*es.sion or farm 
thereof or by reason of his becoming security for the jiay- 
ment of rent.’ ” 

No event of any importance happened until the 
the year 1793. Lord Cornwallis had then been 
six years in oifice and it struck him that 
this union of the executive and the revenue 
functions in the same official w'as anomalous. He 
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felt that the officer who was responsible for the 
collection of the revenue should not have the 
power to adjudicate upon the disputes regarding its 
levy and reali'^ation. Tlie preamble to Regulation 
II of explains the abject which the Governor- 
General had in \iew : — 


“ That while the Collectors of the revenue preside in 
the courts of Mhal Adaulnt as judges, and an appeal 
lies from their decis*ions to the Hoard of Revenue, and 
from the decrees of that Board to the Governor-General 
ill Council in the Kevenue Department, the proprietors 
can never consider tile pi ivileges which have been con- 
ferred upon them as secuie. That exidusive of the 
objections arising to these courts, from their iricgular, 
summary, and often ca; piocecdings, and from the 

Collectors being obliged to .suspend the exercise of Ibcir 
judicial functions \yhenever they interfere with their 
financial duties ; it is obvious that, if the legulations for 
assesdiig and collectiufr the public leveiiue aie infiinged, 
the llevenue oflic*^*^''^ themselves must he the agj^ressors ; 
and that imlividu*^^*'* who ha\e been aggiie\ed by them in 
one capacity can never hope to obtain redios-s trom them 
in another. That their linaneial occui»al ions equally 
disiiualify them fiom administcuing the laws between 
the pioprictors of land and their tenants, lhat olhei 
security must, therefore, be given to landed propeil3% 
and to the rights attached to it, before the desired 
improvements in agriculture can be expected to be 
effected.” 


The Mhal Adahit or Revcaiuc Couits vere abo- 
lished and their jiirisdietioii was transferred to the 
Provincial Civil Courts. But the Revenue officers 
felt aggrieved at such a deprivation of power. It 
was pleaded that this step weakened their power 
of collecting revenue, and that unless tht^y had 
some jurisdiction, over the recalcitrants, the col- 
lection of Government revenue would fall into 
arrear. The same argument was used then that 
is now employed by those who justity the continu- 
ance of the magisterial and executive functions in the 
sameofficial. It seems strange that those that ask that 
the Deputy Collector should not be a Magistrate 
have not thought fit to claim that lie should not be 
a Civil Judge. The same complaint applies to both 
the cases and the same evil results have follow- 
ed. But the revenue officers had everything their 
own way. in the year 1794, it was resolved that 
in purely revenue cases, the Collector should be 
asked to report upon the question in dispute by 
referring the cases to him and that the judge 
should take that report into consideration. In 


1824, power was given to the Collector to decide 
the cases that were thus referred to him 
and not simply to send in a report. In 18dl,a 
regulation was passed by which all revimue 
suits were to be instituted before the Collector, 
subject to the right of the aggrieved party to go to 
a Civil Court to question the adjudication of th (3 
Collector. In the year 1859 the juri.sdictioii of 
Civil Courts w’as completely taken aw'ay in r(’g:ird 
to certain classes of suits and the Revenue Courts 
alone wore held competent to decide these disputes. 
Thus we have a complete system of dual civil 
administration which has entirely outgrown the 
reason of its origin. To any person w ho has 
had anything to do with the litigation between 
landlord and tenant, this system of divided juris- 
diction will appear to be mi.Ncliievoiis and uncalled 
for. llow’ does the system work? WIkui the 
])roprioiy of the written agreements between the 
landlord and the tenant is in question, the pro- 
per court to go before is the Revimue Court. But 
it has been held in Madras ( ride 14 INTadras I.L.K.) 
that the Civil Courts also have the power to declare 
what the proper agriioment should be, undm* Sec- 
tion 42 of the Specilic Relief Act. Again as no 
suit fop rent lies in a Revenue Court (except in 
iieiigal), the Civil Courts in decreeing the rent 
have to determine whether the written agreement 
upon which the suit is brought is a proper one or 
not. The decision following upon a suit instituted 
in a Revenue Court is binding only for the year for 
w'hich the suit w’as brought. It has not the force 
of liesjudicala as betw^een the parties. In these i 
days w’hen the subordinate judiciary is coinposecr 
of men who are all natives of India, conversant 
with the habits and customs of the people over 
whom they exercise jurisdiction, it is utterly 
unmeaning that a Deputy Collector or Assistant 
Collector who combines in himself at least a dozen 
offices should be held more competent to deckk 
rent disputes between landlord and tenant. 
Having every hour of the day to deal with 
cutive functions, they have not, in most cases, 
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the necessary judicial frame of mind to hear 
patiently and to decide leisurely the matters in 
dispute. Take again another class of cases in 
which Eevenue Courts have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. The question is whether A or B should 
bo the Curnam or Village watchmen. Bepart- 
uiontal rules have been passed regarding the riglits 
and qualifications of the incumbents and their suc- 
cessors. It is no longer a matter of discretion, 
[s the Deputy Collector better qualified to decide 
whether A is in the direct line of the previous 
office liold(*r than the Munsiff whose duty it 
is (‘Very day to weigh evidence and to arrive at 
I conclusion upon the rights of the parties ? 
['lie truth is that no serious attempt has been 
nado since the days of Bord Cornwallis to 
grapple with the question. The differentiation 
hrives, because people have ceased to enquire 
\hy there should be this divided control. Before 
lassing a Bent Law for Madras the question of 
he tribunal before which disputes regarding rent 
ire to be litigated should be resolved upon. The 
'hole system is incongruous and anomalous. 
V commission might be appointed to enquire into 
he system of revenue administration (both depart- 
iH'jital and judicial) as at present carried on and to 
tittle how far and to what extent tlie bifurcation 
h’ functions' between the Civil and Beveiiue Courts 
'hoiild be continued. 

1 have discussed the question of the jurisdiction of 
ho Bevemie Courts at some length, because in my 
‘^vv their separate existence is calculated to 
>ster unnecessary litigation and leave unsettled 
'^ny a point of fact and of law which would become 
>uclusive, if there was but one tribunal to decide 
revenue and civil disputes. The late Queen’s 
’"*1 was memorable for the many useful 
forms effected in the administration of justice. 

^ to be hoped that the Emperor’s reign 
signalise itself by the completion of these 
forms by consolidating the jurisdiction of the two 
in one tribunal throughout the land. It 
also be hoped that what was so near the heart 


of Lord Cornwallis will be given effect to by Lord 
Curzon who, if he once applies his mind to the 
consideration of the question, will see that the 
subject is one which needs reconsideration. 

One other matter which the new reign will sooner 
or latcu’ be called upon to actively upon enter 
and to settle is the question ot the administration 
of our religious and charitable institutions. As in 
the early days of the Saxon kings in England, so in 
this country there was no distinction during the 
Hindu sovereignty between ecclosiastiail and civil 
disputes. The same tribunals had both temjioraland 
spiritual jurisdiction. During the Mahomedan period 
the people were only anxious to preserve intact 
the institutions themselves. There were no dis- 
putes about religious usages among the devotees 
becauHii they vi ere in the face of a common unfriend. 
There were some Mahomedan rulers who outshont^ 
even the Jlindu kings in their solicitude for 
preserving to the people their ancient religious 
usages and customs. But these wore very few. 
The direct sovereignty by Great Britain was signa- 
lised by a declaration of religious toleration. 
That declaration has been understood to imply the 
doctrine of leaving alone all religious disputes. 
Great Britain can ill alford to adopt that attitude. 
It is responsible for the happiness and content- 
ment of the people of India. It cannot say that 
it will not assist in settling religious differences 
because it has no concern with them. The peoph‘ 
of this country know of no other authority. They 
n'cognise no other jurisdiction. It is believed by 
many that the indifference of the Government in 
these matters is due to unwillingness to perpetuate 
what according to them are superstitious practices. 
There might have been some justification for the 
courts being asked in the middle of the last cen- 
tury to confine their attention to questions of a 
purely civil nature.The Civil J udges being Europeans 
uere most of them unacquainted with the religious 
usages of the people. Matters Lave since changed 
very much. Every subordinate tribunal is now 
onesided over by a native of India who knows and 

2y 
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understands the people, their habits and their 
customs. Therefore there is no reason for exclud- 
ing from their cognisance disputes which divide 
large sections of tlie people. Tht‘ only principle 
known to law in settling these disputes at present 
is that contained in that comprehensive criminal 
law of the realm, the Penal Code. The (Govern- 
ment in effect tells the disputants, W e do not 
care to settle what religious precepts and practices 
you should observe in your temples. vSo long, 
as you do not break each otlier’s heads we will 
sit quiet and do nothing. But the moment any of the 
provisions of Macaulay’s code is infringed we will 
interfere to send you to a place where there is 
no religion.” This attitude cannot conduce to the 
happiness of the peojile. The Ooverni.'.ent of (Great 
Britain should not shrink from the responsibilities 
which their position in the country imposes upon 
them. ’The principles upon which the constitution 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts in England rests will 
show that even if the liegular Courts in India are 
not to be called upon to express their opinion upon 
what are purely religious questions, the Oovt^rnment 
might by an enabling act establish religious tribunals 
whose duty it will be to decide w hat particular 
observances should be enforced, what religious 
formulae should be repeated &c. (Government need 
not put itself to any expense in the matter and it 
may be provided that the salary of the Ecclesiastical 
Judges should come from the funds of tlu^ religious 
institutions themselves. Sir William Anson in his 
book on the laws of the constitution points out in 
what matters English Ecclesiastical Courts jexercise 
jurisdiction. 

“ The third class includes church discipline and 
the correction of offences of a spiritual kind. 
Among these are offences committed by the clergy 
themselves, as neglect of duty, criminal conduct 
advancing doctrines not conformable to the article 
of the church, suffering dilapidations and the like 
offences. * * ^ * These offences are punished 

by monition, penance, ex -communication, suspen- 
sion abingressu ecclesim, suspension from office 
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and deprivation.” I know it w ill be said that the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England have no jurisdiction 
over dissenters and they decide disputes only in tho 
established church. I may also be told that tlu? con- 
stitution above referred to cannot apply to ludin. 
1 may say at once that I luiv(^ suggested no delinito 
scheme. I have been at pains to point out 
that religious differences may also be settled 
by Civil Courts and that the Magistrate should 
not be the sole arbiter. Tli(*re can be no diill- 
cnlty in suggesting a scheme of Religious Court', 
which will answer the requirements of India. 
If the (iloveriiment feels disinclined to saddle its 
Civil .fudges with the responsibility of 
rival religious practices, it ought to take st«‘{js t(i 
constitute a tribunal which will have power iind 
jurisdiction to determine (piestions of ritual br- 
tween rival s(‘cts. Such a com*t in the iiitcn-est of 
the good Government of the country is urgeiith 
called for; and any d(day in dealing with the ([urs- 
tion will not conduce to the prestige and inipur- 
tiality of British rule in India. The subjict 
requires calm and considerate treatment, and abo\« 
all the (Tov(‘rnm(‘nt must recognise that it a 
duty to perform towards the people of India in tbi'* 
respi‘ct. 

. T. V. Sesii.uuiit An.vr. 


THE UPANISIIABS.* 


At a tiim? w hen the spirit of research in t*.. 
West has extended to the philosophy of the Ivist, 
vvlien in the Parliament of Religions in Cliiciigt'*^ 
Hindu Sanyasi lecturing on the Ahulanta 
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listened to with rapt attention and when the old 
spirit of regarding Hindu institutions and systems 
ot thought as tlie relics of a superstitious age is 
(rradually superseded even in go-ahead America hy 
a laitli in their wisdom and a spirit of eiKjniry into 
their underlying principles, any publication must 
be welcome in India that would help Indians, 
Europeans and Americans alike to a correct under- 
standing of the t(*xt of the Upanishads, wliich are 
the basis of \ edanta. The live volumes before us 
ot their text in Devanagari and an English trans- 
lation of the text and the learned commentary of 
the Oreat Hankaracharya would be useful adjiiiu^ts 
to any student of the \ edanta philosophy. To 
the Sanskrit scholar it would lx? a disappointment 
to miss the Original Sanskrit coinmetitary itself, 
hut perhaps it was considered the books would 
grow bulky by its inclusion. The translations. 
Iio\\ever, ai’e close ^vitllout at the same time losing 
the spirit of the original. That dilHcult task lias 
been well accoinplish(*d. 

“ L^panisliad ’ is a general term a])plicabl(‘ to 
about IDS Chapters of the Vedas. Commentators 
differ upon the etymology of the term ; but it is 
mxlerstood generally to mean tlie part of the 
'edas which deals ^itli questions of ontology as 
contrasted with what is called Kariiiakandas, hich 
deal with 'rituals and sacrilices prescribed as elli- 
cacious in securing wordly ends. 

What is this world ? what is its first cause? What 
Js or the individual soul ? What is the 

Paramatma or the eternal soul? What are the mutual 
J’cliitions between the world, the individual soul 
the eternal soul? What is or ought to be man’s 
mission ? or the object of his existence ? What 
m brahman ? IIow’ is the knowledge of Brahman 
‘‘^’T'ii’ed ? What practices and observances will lead 
in the right path and to a proper appreciation 
the Brahman ? These and other kindred pro- 
are dealt with in the Upanishads. The 
^^opanishads or the te» Upanishads are singled 
^ by commentators as containing the 

^^8 lest religious philosophy of the Hindu acriptur- 


es. Tin? problems are there solved in the abstract 
form. They an* all interspersed with allegories 
and parables. There are several other Upanishads 
such as Gaiiapati Upanishad, Narasimha Tapanya 
Upanishad and so forth, each of which is de- 
voted to a particular deity who is said to be the 
first cause of the world. The Hasopanishads, 
howev(‘r, refer to no deity hy name but to the 
Brahman regarded as impersonal and divested 
of all quality and action, as both the efKcient 
and the material cause of the visible Universe, 
tlie all-pervading soul, the essence and spirit 
of that Universe from which all creation emerges 
and into which it is absorbed. The philosophy 
there breathed is sublime in its splendid abstraction. 
Each of the four Vedas has got its Upanishad. the 
doctrinal part as opposed to the ritualistic. 

In all ages and in all climes, where man has 
emerged from primitive barbarism, the problems of 
philosophy have engaged his attention. 

In India, above all, metaphysical speculation has 
been rite from tlx? i*arliest limes and we find in 
the philosophical systems of India the counterpart 
of all the most modern and advanced European 
systems of thought. 

The first of these Upanishads in order is the 
Isavasyopanishad. It opens by affirming that the 
Bold pervades the whole Universe and whatsoever 
moveth therein, with the exhortation to renounce 
all desires and not to covet anybody's wealth, for 
wealth is unreal and nobody’s. Ignorance of 
Brahman and Parainatman is condemned w hih? the 
duty is enjoined on every one to seek the knowledge 
of Brahman and realize the oneness of all beings 
w'ith the Brahman and thus to relieve himself from 
all perplexity and grief. “ That Brahman per- 
vades all, resplendent, bodiless, scatheless, having 
no muscles, pure, untouched by sin, far-seeing, 
omniscient, transcendent, self-sprung." He duly 
allotted to the various eternal creators their res- 
pective functions. In the language of Shelley in 
“ Adonais." 

“ The one remains, the many change and pass, 

Heaven’s light for ever shines, Earth’s shadows fly,’ 
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The commentator winds up by declaring that the 
highest result that could be achieved according to 
the JSIiastras by wealth of men and the deities is 
absorption into the Prakriti or nature. Up to this 
is rotation in Samsara* Beyond this is the result of 
the pursuit of know ledge preceded by a renuncia- 
tion of all desire, i. e,, the seeing of the Atman in 
everything around. The Brahmanas stimulate to 
activity while the Upanishads draw people to re- 
nunciation. This Upanishad concludes with address- 
es to the Sun and the Air and a prayer to the 
Godly fire to load us “ by the good path to the 
enjoyment of the fruits of our deeds and remove 
the sin of deceit from within us.*’ 

In the next Upanishad called Kena, the charac- 
ter of the Brahman is depicted by the preceptor 
to the inquiring disciple. The knowledge of 
Brahman cannot be obtained by logical discussion 
but can only be by study under a preceptor and 
introspection. The Brahman is observable in the 
bright intelligence that guides our senses and facul- 
ties. “We do not know how to instruct one 
about it. It is distinct from the known and above 
the unknown.” “ It is known to him to whom it 
is unknown. He knows it not to wdiom it is 
known. It is the witness of every state of con- 
sciousness.” Being itself the knowing principle it 
cannot stand in need of another knowing principle 
just as one light cannot possibly require another 
light. He who know's the highest Brahman becomes 
Brahman itself. 

In the third part of the Kenopanishad there is 
a story in the nature of an allegory illustrating 
the nature of Brahman and its superiority to the 
elements. Brahman won a victory and the 
Devas took credit for it. Brahman appeared 
before them. They asked who that great spirit 
was. The Devas first asked fire to find it out. 
Fire approached with great conceit but was humbled 
when it found itself unable to burn a straw 
placed before it by the great spirit. Likewise 
next Air was humbled w^hen it could not 
blow a straw placed before it. Then Indra approach- 
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ed but the spirit vanished into the air and tho 
goddess Uma appeared and she w’as questioned by 
Indra. 8he gave the answer that the spirit was 
Hrahman and the glory of the victory was Brah- 
man’s and not Indra’s or the Devas’ : — Thus Brah- 
man flashed like lightning — it appeared and vanished 
as the eyewinketh. Devotion, self-control and Karma 
are its pedestals, as also the Vedas and their supple- 
ments. Truth is its abode. Truth is freedom from 
decidt and fraud in speech, mind or deed and will 
outweigh a thousand sacrifices. He who knows 
this thus having shaken off all sins, lives firmly 
seated in the endless, blissful and highest Brahman. 

The next thret‘ Upanishads, Mundaka, Ivathavalli 
and Prasiia contain similar doctrines illustrated 
from difhwent standpoints, there being in several 
instances, a seeker after Truth and a Guru vaIki 
enlightens him. 

Tlio Chandogya Upanishad, a part of Sanuuedii, 
describes the several Upasanas or worships Iw 
which Brahman can ho roali/ied, the several \\a\s 
leading to the same goal. ISome of the Upasanas 
enumerated are Daliara Vidya or w'orshippinfr 
the Supreme Being in the cavity of thi^ 
Ifridayd or heart.” ‘ Anfaraditya as in the centra 
of the solar disc. Prana Vidya as in tlio 
breath. Udgitha Vidya as in the syllable Oum and 
so on. The practice of Yoga as prescribed by sage 
Patanjali has reference to the groundwork of 
Upasanas in the Chandogya. It* is a special and 
elaborate study and lias to be approached w ith faith 
in certain things and a peculiar disposition of ih^ 
mind and the w hole thing cannot be made intelli- 
gible in the column of a mere review. The last 
verse of Chandogya sums up the situation thus. 

“ This Brahman declared to Prajapati, Prajapati 
to Manu, and Manu to his children, one w ho 
studied the Veda at the place of a Teacher, accord- 
ing to the prescribed rule, during the time lefb 
after performing the duties to the Teacher, aiad 
having attained bis dischaj-ge, settled in bis house, 

studying the Veda in some sacred jjlace and ba* 

begotten virtuous sons, having withdrawn all lus 
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senses, into the Self, never-giving pain to other 
creatures, except, at certain specially ordained 
places and times — one who behaves thus, through- 
out his life, reaches the world of Brahman and 
does not return — yea — lie returns not.” 

The Aitareya Upanishad opens by declaring that 
“ All this was only one Atman at first. There was 
nothing else active, lie thought “ I shall create 
worlds .” The term Atman means in the context 
that which ])ervades all. He created the earth, the 
sky, the waters etc., then he created the Protectors 
of the worlds. He gathered the Purusha from out 
of the waters only and fashioned him and brooding 
over the Purusha he evolved the sensory organs and 
thi limbs and the first man he subjected to hunger 
and thirst so that he a‘*k(}d the Creator for a ])lace to 
s(‘ttlein and eat his food, and food was created. By 
the generative organs the generations are continued. 
The man that dies is born again. The soul is 
immortal. 

The Taittiriya is part of the Krishna Vajur Veda, 
iho meditation of Brahman in the form of V^yahritis 
is explained first and next in the form of Om. Th(‘ 
I panishad then enjoins on man, justice and the 
learning and teaching of the Vedas, {Similarly 
Truth, Penance, Self-control, Tranquility. Then 
follow commandments by the precejitor to his pupil, 
“{S])eak the truth. Ho your duty, never swerve 
from the study of the Veda. Ho not cut off the 
thread of the o’lfspring after giving the preceptor 
the feohe desires. Never err from truth or from 
duty. Nor neglect your welfare nor your pros- 
perity, nor the study and the teaching of the Veda. 
Pe not careless of duties to the Gods and to the 
l^fanes. May the mother be thy God. May the 
father be thy God. May the guest be thy God. 
Ihe actions that are uncensurable, do such, — none 
t^lse. Those that to us are good acts, they should 
1^® performed by thee — none else. These JBrah- 
nuns who are superior to us — they should be 
*’6freshed by you with seats etc; give with faith ; 
S^ve not without faith ; give in plenty^ ; give with 
Ijashfuiinjjjg . give with fear; give with sympathy. 


Act like Brahmins who arc lovers of virtue, not 
cruel.” 

This is the command, the teaching, the secret of 
the Veda. 

May we say that is the secret of all religions. 
It w'oiild be instructive to compare with this the 
ten commandments of the Christian Scripture. 
Eegarding Brahma, it is said that “Paith verily is 
its head, justice is the right side. Truth is the 
left side, concentration is the trunk, Mahah or 
the first born great principle is the supporting 
tail.” 

There are several commentaries on the Upani- 
shads, the important ones being by Sankara and 
Kamanuja, respectively of the Advaita and Vishish- 
ta Advaita schools of philosophy. The former 
system says all creation and the Parainatman or 
Hnivcrsal soul are one and tlie same and does not 
recognise the individual soul. The Univtu’sal Soul 
is the one reality and all the rest is mere delusion. 
The latter system says the Universal Soul is 
something apart from which individual souls 
emanate but into which they are eventually 
absorbed. AVe cannot here go into the elaborate 
ramifications of the discussions of these doctrines 
but must pause at this point referring the curious 
reader to the bulky literature that deals with them. 

M. KiiisirNAMAciiAiir. 

HINDUSTANI LITEEATUKE ; AN APPEAL. 

S a last resource I venture to ask permission 

/h to appeal to the good nature of some of 
(jr y the distinguished contributors to the Jndimi 
Ihi'iew, or to one of its many readers, to 
assist me in a dillicuJty from wdiich 1 have been 
unable to find any escape. The circumstances are 
as follow : — 

I have for many years been greatly interested 
in everything relating to India. I have studied 
^ylth delight the venerable records of its prehistoric 
times in the only form accessible to me, as repro- 
duced in one or other modern European languacre, 
ftud I have read all the books I could lay bands on 
dealing with Indian affairs from the European 
standpoint. But interesting as tlie records of 
hoary antiquity are, how secondary is their value 
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as conij)ared with the knowledge of the Indian of 
to-day, my living fellovv-inen and fellow-subjects? 
I take it as indisputable that the best friends of 
India are those whose primary interest is in the li- 
ving men, women and children of that land, rather 
than in vSanskrit roots, or Aryan mythology. Be that 
as it may, my own interest lies in the living Fiulia 
rather than in that of the past. At last \ deter- 
mined to try and become more intimate with India 
by learning a native languagi? ; in this way I hoped 
to penetrate into the thought and learn tht‘ modes of 
thought of the people whose history (juite fascinates 
me. 1 hoped to learn much about their domestic 
lives, their social and jiolitical opinions and aspira- 
tions, and not least, how their minds liave been 
influenced by contact witli \\estern civilisation, 
and what fruits have b(.*en bmuie hy this lust. 

So under considerable difliculties, already consi- 
derably past the “ mezzo del mm min di ttoslm vita.’^ 
With no one to ndvise me wliat Indian language to 
select, and without a teacher, I comm(‘nc(‘d to learn 
Hindustani. I can now read it with some facility. 
1 have w aded through the stories of Koi Kaha and 
Kaisi Louri. I have laughed heartily over Koi Shars 
who turned his horse round in the stable and then 
got all the public to pay to s(M' the great w <)nd(*r — a 
horse w ith his head w here his tail should be ! — a 
tale comical enough to be Irish. But 1 came to 
W'ant something of a higher class — al)ovo all books, 
magazine or pajiers which would reflect to me the 
thoughts and habits of the millions in w hom my 
interest never abates. I had mourned w ith the 
four love-lorn Darweshes, and sympathized w ith 
Azad baJvJit. But I wanted something of more 
living interest. History had taught me something 
of the primacy of ancient India in philoso])hy, 
science, art, and all that indicates a high standard 
of psychical and physical life. What about modern, 
living India ? AVhat eft’ect have her LTniversities 
and colleges had in producing woi-ks woi’th perusal. 
IIow’ are people living and thinking there now'? 
To gratify my wishes I wrote to relatives and 
friends in India, or who have returned from 
there, some after many years' residence. I wanted 
the names of authors and current w orks in Hindu- 
stani or Hindi, on science, art, literature, politics, 
economics, history, — in fact on any suliject which 
would indicate modern progress. Alas ! I might 
as well have expected to get particulars from Man- 
thara, or Lilavati. The answer of one of my friends 
who lived 30 years in India, will serve as a speci- 
men — “ When I lived there I could of course talk 
and read official documents, but I never bothered 
about anything else.” 1 have tried booksellers in 
every country in Europe, and have begged of the 
name of an Indian publisher, all in vain. On one 


thing every one united, they all recommended the 
hahgh-o-bahar until that book has become as great a 
horror to me as ‘ les admitinra de TcUmagne ’ to 
the British school boy of 30 years ago, that being 
the only French book ever placed in the hands rjf 
a British schoolboy of those days — and he naturally 
revolted against toiling over a French story con- 
cerning Calyjiso and Telemachus &c., w hen tlieiv 
were living men and women, and modern things to 
read about. So ‘ Telemagne * has disappeared, but 
the woes of the 4 Darwt'shes still constitute tln^ 
perennial fount w here English officials must imbibe a 
know ledge of II industani. Admit it is the best ))of)k 
for that purpose, still surely there is somethinglo 
come after one has read it. What is the other book? 
I have ultimately advertised for such books as 
I have referred to. flMie result of a week's advei tisc'- 
ment in a London papei*, most suitable for tbi- 
purpose, has bcjen one rt'ply, oflVring me the Pen- 
tateuch in Hindustani, and Shakespeare’s ITindust?]ii 
(Irammar [ISIS] ! and this advertisement has been 
all over (treat Britain for a w(‘ekl ! I am still await- 
ing, not without much hojie, the result of an 
advertisement in the ‘ Pioneer' in India. 

AVill any sym])ath(‘lie reader assist m(‘ ? I feci 
there must bc) some others to whom advice such as I 
want, as to modern Indian ])ooks, w'ould be useful, 
and wedcome, as well as to mysedf. Its publiea- 
tion might also stimulate* our interest in the sub ject 
wdiich can only be of b(‘n(*flt, and is greatly to W 
desired, lluriter, in his great work, tells me there 
are four Universitic's and nearly hundred college's in 
India. Are they all “ silent sisters ” ? Have tlu' 
native professors and students during these last thirty 
or forty years produced no works on modern science, 
art or literature, or are they all engaged in grop 
ing in llui mists of prehistoric times? 1 lia\e 
before me a (lerman catalogue of some 3,(M)0 en- 
tries on Indian books, but therd is not one of 
them less than 1,000 years old. There are trans- 
lations and commentaries by the score on Vc^clas. 
Upanisliads and Yogas. There is a copy of Clia- 
raka Sanhita, the most ancient and authoritativci 
Hindu medical w'ork, complete in 8 tantras adver- 
tised for 31 marks. But where are the modern 
works on Medicine, Hygiene, Bactericlogy, Hero- 
therapeutics etc.? I read the Charaka Sanhita 
with the same w'eird interest. I read about 
necromancy or the Black Art, but I want some- 
thing better than curios to satisfy my mind. Am 
there no modern philosophers in India, where they 
once flourished? Or are they all content to 
expound the philosophy of A^edasand other ancient 
systems and blind to modern methods and attain- 
ments ? My catalogues and correspondence all deal 
with the ancient stories of India. Where arc the 
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rising stars ? I ask in all humility and in the hope 
tliat some one will feel enough sympathy with my 
interest in India, to at least tell me the names of 
two or three publishers in India who can send me 
catalogues of their publications. The stories of 
modern Indian life by Mr. Stecde are eagerly read 
here, i^nt they are of course Anglo-Indian stories 
jincl one must take the native pictures as they are 
given there. Are there any native artists ? 1 be- 

hove they would be quite popular here, if translated 
—untranslated they should be far more valued by 
Englishmen who can read them. 

Is it not in every way desirable that a deep 
interest in Indian alfairs should be created and 
maintained among us? IFow can this be effected 
wlien 1 w'ith (3V(‘ry desire to inform myself, and 
after very great effort to get information, and hear 
about the best Indian liooks, magazines and daily 
piipers, have to confess my absolute failure, and I 
alft constrained to appeal to the friendly feeling of 
some read(*r of the Juditui Review ? 

fixp(*rience and common sense tell us that 
iiuitual ignorance of feedings and thoughts is the 
greatest source of estrangement, and even of 
hostility between nations. While exchange of 
ideas, knowledge of each other’s characters 
and desires is tlie best way to develo]) the ties of 
friendship and mutual respect, intercourse by 
travel is becoming (ionstant now'-a-days, even be- 
tween tiie most distant couiitrii*s. Already winter- 
ing in Egypt is becoming fashionable in London. 

It is but a stop further to India. The spread of 
a knowledge of Indian Lit(‘rature and art in Eng- 
land, w ith attractive; representations of the beauties 
of its scenery, so varied and strange, would soon 
lead to the introduction of eager and intert‘sted 
visitors, 'and to an expansion of fellow-feeling 
\^hich is jiot hitherto been possible. 

Apologising* for the length of this letter, 

^ J am JSir, 

A'our obedient servant, 

Thomas WinTESiJ)E JTime, h. a.,m.u. 

EitAuvoitn, England, 1 

m il/an-/i,1901. J 

'Rw hidian Textile Journal Co. of J3ombay have 
^birtcd a new journril entitled The Mnnieipal Journal 
and Sanitary Record wliose object, as ils name indi- 
cates, is to discuss matters relating to sanitation and 
local Self-Government. Politics, literatuie and indiistiy 
may be loft to the custodians of the daily pi ess and 
^ joiunal whose sole aim to seive as an organ for in- 
telligent and independent expression of opinion on all 
municipal questions has probably been a felt want. 
If the journal will keep np its present promise of use- 
fulness, it is sure to come to a position of prominence 
and influence. 


ICbe 'MorlD of 


HINDU MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND CERE- 
MONIES, hi/ J. A. Diihois, translated and edited 

hy Henry K. Beauchamp, Rditor, Madras Mail. 

Secoml Edition {in one volume) Price It^. 10 . 

The Abht‘ Dubois was a French priest w’ho came 
to India about 1792 and did mission w’ork for a 
period of nearly years. Unlike other Eurojieons 
tlio Abb«'‘ dilig(‘ntly studied the languages of 
the people, studiiul their feelings and jirejudi- 
ces, renounced European dress, society and 
modes of life and in every w'ay made himself 
acc(‘ptable to the Hindu po[mlution. While he was 
in India, it .schuus to have been his custom to note 
down systematically his observations on native 
society and life. In 1S06, tin; East India Com- 
pany purchased his Ms. for 4000 star pagodas 
and it w as soon translated into English. 

Meanwhile the Ms. had been returned to the 
author for corrections, additions and excisions and 
these w'ere, so numerous that it was virtually new'. 
It is this new' work which IMr. Beauchamp has 
translated and presented to the public. The Abbe 
seems to have been a very remarkable man. His 
observations on Hindu society and manners be- 
speak his keen insight and careful study and in 
general they may be characterised to bo sound. 
But the reader must rememb(‘r that his observa- 
tions are upon Hindu’society as it was nearly hund- 
red years ago. Sinc(; then society has undergone 
a great change in almost every department of life. 
IMany of the superstitions customs and ceremonies 
mentioned by the Abbe are now' things of the past. 
The European reader has tlierefore to be very careful 
in accepting the Abbe's opinions as true at the pre- 
sent day. A further fact has to be borne in mind. 
The Abbe was a staunch and pious Christian. He 
himself confessc's that christianitly in India has no 
bright luture. He himself was able to convert 
onlyafew'"pflriahs, the lowest in the strata of Hindu 
society. With the Brahmin nothing could be done 
in the past and perhaps it may be so in the future. 
We have to reluctantly observe that the Abbess 
remarks on Brahmins, the priesthood, caste etc. are 
the outcome of the dt'sperate hopelessness of his at- 
tempt to shed the light among tluun. Indeed, in 
many places he is positiv(;ly unjust to the Brah- 
min. Historically his view's on Brahmins, their 
rise and grow'th are unsound. These are important 
points and w'e cannot sufliciently criticise them 
in the limited space at our disposal. We 
})ropose to notice the Abbe’s great W'ork at length 
in an early issue. 
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PEOBLBMS IN EDUCATION, ly \V. U. Winch 

(Siian Sonnenschein 4" Cb.) 

The author of this little book is Inspector 
of Schools for the London School Board and 
speaks therefore with the authority of experience. 
It is a series of six papers suggestive rather than 
exhaustive. In each some dominant theory or 
method of education is taken up, and the needed 
corrective applied. The extreme importance now at- 
tached to perception and observation in class- 
teaching is condemned in moderate language. Also 
the indiscriminate contempt of words and terms as 
such is corrected in an excellent paper of which 
the last portion may bo quotwl as typical of Mr. 
Winch’s stylo. “1 appeal to the adult intelli- 
gence, which is apt to deprecate the meni naming 
which little children indulge as mechanical and 
purely associative, w h ether it has never found ad- 
vantage at the sight of some new bird or flower, to 
enquire and remember the name, even though such 
name were purely non-connotative. “Who's that?” 
as a new’ man crosses the college court, “that’s 
X — Y— .” “Oh, is it?*' and one sinks back satisfled. 
Yet one has learnt nothing we can say in one 
sense, but in another one has learnt much, for as 
I have to insist, w’ith wdiat I fear may be w'oarying 
iteration, there is now a centre of reference for 
the precepts and images w'hich makeup X — Y — , 
a bond which tends to prevent him from falling to 
pieces, and synthesises his varying appearances.'* 

A number of memoranda wu'itUm in the author's 
official capacity have been brought together in an 
appendix. Of these we would select numbers IV 
and IX as particularly abounding in useful sugges- 
tions. But the part of the book that is likely to 
be of the most practical interest to the Madras 
teacher of to-day is the paper on the method of 
studying nature. Those who have read Dr. Wilson’s 
articles on the Madras Matriculation Science w ill 
be relieved to find that even in the city of London 
such dicta as the following have to be laid dow n 
in set form ; — 

i The absorption of verbal description is not 
science. 

ii The observation of a superior person, 
manipulating difficult apparatus on a platform, is 
not science, for the understanding of that appara- 
tus is a scientific education in itself. 

hi The hasty jumping to conclusions wdiich 
no logic warrants, for example, that concerning the 
Indestructibility of Matter in the south Kensington 
syllabus for Schools is not science. 

iv Science is the experimental study of 
Nature, controlled by ideas, and demanding logical 
coherence at every step of its advance. 
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CHINA’S ONLY HOPE; AN APPEAL BY 

CHANO CHITUNO; translated by Samuel I 

Woodridge (Oliphanty Anderson and Ferricr 

Edinburgh and London,) 

A book from the pen of the greatest Viceroy of 
China, from one who combines in himself the best 
culture of the East and the West must be refresh- 
ing after the books we have had from European 
critics of things Chinese. A graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh, the Viceroy of Hoiiaii 
and Hupeh is not so overcome by the glamour of 
Western science that he could not see any merit 
in the wdsdom of his ancestors. One of the most 
anti-Europ(‘an of governors, he yet recognises the 
shortcomings of his countrymen and tells them 
plainly what it behoves them to do if they w’ant to 
escape the fates of their neighbours to the South 
and West. “The only hope” on which ^Ir. 
Chang Chi-tung is constantly harping is “that the 
Chinaman should give up his besotting 
of self-conceit and open his mind to the new 
influences of the West and add to his |ii’aotieaI 
know ledge which means so much additional power. 
Even through the translation we yet recognise the 
oriental and iind how far the East is from the 
West. This is seen most prominently in tlm 
Chapter on “Comparative study” wdiich recalls tho 
prolusions of our own befogged literatiJlihe wu’iter's 
faith in the potency of knowledge will appc'iu* 
amusing to those wdio are aware how poorly 
the man of mere intellect is equipped to with- 
stand tmnptation. For, tho besetting sin of tlie 
Cliinaman, Mr. Chi-tung has this naive remedy •. 
“ With such attractive objects of knowledge held 
out to our people, such as the study of the heavens 
and the earth and all therein, under modern appli- 
ances, who wmuld elect to change the day into tlir 
night (as the wretched opium-smoker does) and 
spend his whole life on a divan, by lamp, sucking 
a filthy opium pipe.” To have penned such a 
sentence the writer must have had less imagination 
than Audrey. Elsew^here he show’s a statesmanlike 
grasp of the Chinese situation and show's up the 
hollowness of the talk of disarmament and peace 
conferences and refers to International law in a 
pithy fashion which might enlighten M. A. Desgar- 
dins and realise that safety lies for China in 
following the lead of Japan. With regard to morals 
and conduct Mr. Chi-tung sup 2 :)Oses that there w 
little to learn from the Western nations and 
exhorts his countrymen to keep to the old path. 
But with regard to technical arts they nui^'t 
assimilate the knowledge of the new science and 
that way alone lies salvation. 
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[^^POLITICIAN’S HAND-BOOK, hy H. 

; Whales, (VacJier and Sons, London.) 

This book contains a review and digest of the 
tiite papers, diplomatic correspondence, reports 
f royal commissions, select committees, treaties, 
onsular reports and other important affairs tran- 
icted during the session of 1901. We have no 
oiibt a book of this description will be welcomed 
y all sections of the public. The politician engaged 
1 the work of legislation and the journalist 
ill feel particularly grateful to the aikhor for 
[•osenting in a convenient form a concise and 
innected account of several important events and 
leasures. Among other events, the account of tlu) 
rigin, and progress of the South African war is set 
it ill a lucid manner. The chief merit of the book is 
le publication of several importantdocuments, state 
ipers &c. on questions such as the South African 
ar, the Alascan boundary dispute, and other 
:)Ciiii#nts which are of permanent hi.storical 
line. There is an excellant index at the end 
hich affords considerable facility for easy 
ference. VV'e are glad to note that a decent space 

allotted to Indian matters. The publishers 
iiiounce that they would be willing to undertake 
1 Indian edition of the book devoted solely to 
attars relating to India and viewed from an Indian 
andpoint, if sufUcient encouragement was given, 
k^ehave no doubt this will be a great boon if 
iconiplished. 


BRIEF SUKVEY OF BRITISH lirSTORT, 
hj Tovnmnd Warne7\ (Blackie tf- Son.) 


This clear and well- written account of Brit- 
b history is a welcome addition to the number of 
>ok.s already in use in our High Schools. It 
«ats of the national growth and development of 
^glandand in tellicig the story, the author dwells 
Jun almost all the important phases of this de- 
■lopment.* There is no burdening of the memory 
the readers with a multitude of facts, but the 
pijhcance of those given in the book is pointed 
; hy laying stress on the sequence of cause and 
J'ct. The dates are few, only the most import- 
being given, and therefore the book may 
e useful to the mere examiner. The 
’mills maps and diagrams, a little personal detail 
9’^oted sentence or phrase here and there and 
synopsis at the end of the book greatly 
‘ *^ce the value of the volume. 


“OUGHTS FBOM RUSKIN. (George Allen.) 

in lovely little volume and deserves to 

tne hands of every lover of Kuskin. The 


selections are for the most part of an ethical cha- 
racter and is intended to represent Buskin 
rather as a teacher of the good and the true than 
as a painter of the beautiful. The compiler ex- 
presses the hope that the stray passages given may 
servo as an incentive to readers who are not familiar 
with the works of the master to explore the 
sources from which the extracts are derived. We 
have no doubt that the beginner who takes up this 
tiny little book will be stirred to read more of 
Buskin. 

TALES FBOM TENNYSON, hj the Rev. G. 
C. Alien AI.A. (^ArcMhald Consfahle d' Co. Price 
Ptji} net.) 

^ Following the model ot Lamb’s immortal 
Tales from Shakespean*, the Bev. O. C. Allen, 
Headmaster of Cranleigh School, has put within 
the reach of all, the story of Tennyson’s Idylls 
of the King in plain prose, preserving a.s far as 
possible both the letter and the spirit of the late 
Laureate’s work. The author hopes that the tales 
may effect two objects dear to his heart, one that 
they may induce the few who look at them to 
read the “ Idylls of King” for themselves, if they 
have not already done so, and to re-read them if 
they have ; the other that they may awaken some 
further interest in the legendary history of King 
vVrthur. Books like “ I’ales from Tennyson” and 
“ Thoughts from Buskin” deserve to be road largely 
by our college students. 

0 

TWO WAB NOVELS.* 

No doubt the stirring events of recent history 
have all prixluced their crop of fiction, but we 
fancy that no harvest has ever been so rapidly 
brought to the sickle as that of present war. We 
are nothing now a days if not up-to-date and it is 
therefore not surprising thatMessrs. Guy Boothby 
and Lewis Tracy have seen their opportunity in the 
universal interest aroused by the .South African 
crisis, nor. that the beneficent Colonial Library 
publishing firm of Messrs. Bell & Sons should have 
hastened to supply the Indian market with “A 
Cabinet Secret” and “ The Invaders”. These books 
have much in common. They both relate to what 
might have been if the continental dislike for Eng- 
land had found active expression, and they are both 
characterised by that exuberant inaccuracy of 
imagination that is the stock-in-trade of those 
novelists of adventure who supply the demand for 
quantity rather than quality, in fiction. 

*“ A Cabinet Secret” by Guy Boothby : “ The Inva- 
ders ” by Lewis Tracy. George Bell and Sons, 
London ; 1901, 
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Both novels have ingenious and pregnant themes. 
Guy Boothby imagines the interference on behalf 
of the Boers of a powerful International Secret 
Society. This society successively bores into cun- 
ningly devised traps. Sir William Woller appoint- 
ed to command in South Africa, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Commander-in-Chief, and a promin- 
ent member of the Cabinet, whose reminiscences 
the novel purports to be, and having assembled 
these distinguished men on board a steamer, is only 
prevented in the last few pages from sending it 
and them to the bottom of the North Sea. Mr. 
Tracy has an even more brilliant idea. France and 
Germany combine for the destruction ot England 
fully engaged, as they suppose, with the Boer war. 
They send into the country by the ordinar}'^ rail and 
steamer routes a body of picked men who conceal 
a Kaki uniform beneath the overcoats and trousers of 
civil life and are armed with mauser pistols. Portions 
of this force concentrate on a given day at differ- 
ent important points like Liverpool, Birmingham & 
Hull and easily overpowering local resistance make 
themselves masters of large quantities of military 
stores, horses and provisions, and destroy railway k 
telegraphic communication. Later transports land 
additional troops and the whole of the Midlands is 
occupied by a strong French and German force. Of 
course Great Britain is successful in the end. 
Prodigies of disciplined valour are performed by 
militia and volunteers and the fleet rises to the 
occasion, the book ending with the capitulation of 
the allied armies and the acceptance of humiliating 
terms of peace. 

As we have said, both these ideas are good. 
But they are poorly worked out. People with 
time to kill, however, who do not insist too strong- 
ly on such matters as grace of style, probability of 
incident, and subtlety of character-drawing will 
find both novels readable enough. The “Invaders,’^ 
we think, a good deal the better of the two. Mr. 
Tracy has humor and his boy hero, underboots of 
a Manchester Hotel, would be a taking personage if 
his exploits were kept within the bounds of human 
performance. ‘Tis pretty to see how the author 
seeks to conciliate readers of all classes, sailors, 
soldiers of the regular army, militia, volunteers. 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, Welshmen and Irishmen, 
and people of nearly every English county all will 
find glorious representatives fighting and dying 
in Mr. Tracy’s pages. Even wdien he has to give 
the cretlit of being the first to offer organised 
resistance to one volunteer regiment he takes care 
that it shall be that of Burton-on-Trent, disarming 
envy by thus giving the greatest glory to the 
town whence flo\v such copious streams of “ glo- 
rious beer.” 


AEDEN MASSITEK hy W. Barry. 

{1\ Fisher Unwin). 

This is a very interesting novel in which the 
author has poured out his passion for that l(ajy 
w'hich is no more. Italy in these pages figures i 
the ruined Mistress of political capacity. “ Xew 
Home ! its palaces are of stucco; is not the Holy 
Father himself a prisoner? The J^acred College 
were princes, but they are beggars. The monas 
lories with their altars, vestments, chalices 
been })ut up to auction, robbed from the p(*ople 
that Jews may hunt over their acres.” Stidig 
modern Home and in it everywhere is revolution 
smouldering. The air is thick with the ruiuonrs 
of secret conspiracies for the overthrow of the 
kingly rule. ‘They have abolished the hangman, but 
not th(‘ assassin ’ in this strange Italy, into such a 
whirlpool of death, the author drops Arden Las- 
siter, an heir to a fortune, fresh from the IJnivtr- 
sides, ready to fling away his fortune for adrPainof 
socialism. Destiny prepares him for an adventure 
perhaps laughable, as lie says. “He has fallen into 
a scrape, having started a vendetta in a sort 
of hiding from the police or the nohlo order of 
assassins which it is not known. The raiuoi'i'n 
spreads snares everywhere for him, from whicli 
he effects a marvellous escape, lie takes refuge ii 
the meanwhile in tlie castle of Eoccaforte, th 
homes of the Sorreli, a meditoval stronghold 
on the crest of nioiintains. And here most of lb 
drama is played out. Italy is seething with thf^ pas 
sions of a multitude stirred up to revenge by 
terror, stirred up by poverty, squalor and pujiv 
fying life of cities.’ We move swiftly amidol 
scenes of a papacy widowed of its territorial 
of the terrible caworra and the struggles sf 
enlightened rule against mediaeval madness; anc 
amidst such encircling gloom, one bright ray o| lo'l 
moves — of Costanza, the daug^iter of the Sorrel 
who says to him \\ ho brought her love : — “ We area; 
ghosts in this ancient house -thi^ last of the Sorrdi 
with us it will crumble on the mountain side. Am 


do not grieve for me ; as neither do I for you.- 
Hope in the good God who has taught ns 
what love means, and what its great price." 
This is one of a few beautiful books that 


commend for their scenes and suggestioi 
pact wnth excellent literary craftmanship. 
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THE DECAY OF PARLIAMENTARY ORATORY. 

'riie glories of the British Parliament have been 
sung by many and for a variety of reasons Not 
a little boast has there been with regard to its 
oratory. To the old fashioned race who have been 
accustomed to regard Westminster “as the acad- 
emy and the stage of oratory,” a perusal 
of Mr. Alfred Kinnear’s contribution on the 
suliject of the “ Decay of Parliamentary Oratory ” 
to the April number of Mr. Harms worth's New 
Liberal Monthly will be a disagreeable surprise. 
Though Lord liosebery has said that nations are 
built m silence and theii* addiction to oratory is 
iLsually a sign of decadence, still it would be a poor 
consolation to many ardent admirers of the House 
of Commons and the Upper House to be told that 
these ancient institutions are no longer “ the acad- 
emy of eloquence where men speak in heroics,” 
that those great men upon whom the late and 
present generations have fixed their models of 
Parliamentary oratory liave either wholly or 
in part vanished, that Parliament is likely in- 
deed to become an object of antiquarian inter- 
e.st at least so far as its reputation for oratory 
is concerned. Yet these assertions are not made 
in any slip-shod manner. The critic referred to 
weighs the Parliaimuitary oratory of our leading 
politicians in the balance and finds them all wanting. 
Lord yalisbiir}', in virtue of his high position, comes 
in first. Of him wo arc told tliat he has left one 
century behind him and appears to have no nerve 
for its successor. 

lie speaks witliout the lea.st apparent interest in bis 
subject. His voice i.s pitchc<l in a key so low that he seems 
to be at tinic.s inamlible to the gallery. His bearing it 
would appear is almost inanimate. He looks pensively 
upon the table, resting upon the tips of his outstretched 
lingers. He obviou.sly is pleasantly indifferent to his 
audience. It is not illness. He should be, as we see 
him, on the bottom step of the new century, a comfort to 
any insurance company in the United Kingdom. His 
voice, which once rolled over the house, a sonorous effect- 
ive battering ram for the destruction of any defence, 
however .solid or potential, manifestly lacks only the will 
to prove that its strength is undiminished. But the 
will appears to have vanished. 

Ill the hands of our critic the First Lord of the 
'Ireasury does not fare better. Though he is a 
man of many charms, still he is without Parlia- 
mentary enthusiasm. 

With him public life is not a profession He is stated 
to be delightful when he puts forth his dialectical attrac- 
tions. But the favourite mood of the leader of the',House 
is to confine the graces of his mind more generally to the 
table of a private dinner party. lie will give to a plat- 
form i»Manche.Mter those exqui.site trivialtics which he 
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denies to Parliament. He is most serious when the 
occasion or the place least calls for responsibility. In his 
House manner few “ notes ” encourage great expectations. 
His dentistry is always of a painless vaiiety. Men are 
quizzed with “ acridity or scolded with a well-affected air 
of anger. But he does not kill, and rarely convinces. 

We come next to Mr. Chamberlain. 

He is “ slim ”. He can fill the House. The words 
“Joe’s up” are sufficient to empty the terrace on the 
finest afternoon, in the full flush of the tea hour. 
Legislators dallying upon the bank of indolence will Fijis- 
ten to the overcrowded bar of the chamber to listen. Mr, 
Chamberlain is fully conscious of his power to draw. He 
uses it sparingly and thus nurtures its influence. But he 
is not eloquent. Rhapsody seldom, if ever, flics a speech 
of his. He keeps to “ business.” He does not appeal to 
the heart as to the emotions. He is a master of political 
casuistry. His ideals are of the pattern of the Lowther 
Arcade. He always advertises himself. He pushes his 
policy as much as a tradesman does his goods. He is a 
special pleader for the Government. With all this he 
is not an orator and we are told he would be the first 
“ to reject the soft impeachment.” 

Sir William llarcourt comes in for praise. 

He is a bom debater of the heroic mould. Nature 
lias endowed its favourite with the equipment of a great 
dcclaimer, in the mood at once of tragedy and of 
comedy. Figure, face, voice, the inspiration of lofty 
ideals are his stock-in-trade. Latterly, however. Sir 
William Harcourt has taken up and adopted a gloomy 
mood of address. His accent is usually funeral. Ho 
approaches even so light a theme as the financial foibles 
of Mr. Thomas Bowles with a majCsStic gravity. 'I’oa 
melancholy monotone he adds a note of expression so 
low that it reaches “ the gallery ” as the inarticulate 
moan of muffled despair. Why is this ? It is not 
constitutional, like Lord Salisbury’s new style ; it comes 
not from ill-health, or decay, or exactly from intoler- 
ance or the fading instincts of controversy. Sir 
William, as he pioved on the War Bill at the close of 
the Session of 1900, can revive his old and fascinating 
style— the merciless jester, who kills with rediculc, and 
the powerful, eloquent exponent of a great policy. 
He gave us, after many months of his .solemn mood, 
a variant of the older and finer, and, for his Party’s 
use more serviceable style, which won cheers of delight 
from a quaiter wheie it could not but be recognised as a 
damaging attack. But we are told an occasional return 
to their better state in the past, notwith.st;uiding Lord 
Salisbury and Sir William Harcourt must, sad as the 
admission is, be classed with the vanishing forces of 
Parliament. 

Turning now to the leader of the opposition. 
He is stated to possess a pleasant as well as a 
luminous address. A certain plethoric flatness of 
expression deprives him of the first grace of 
eloquence. Of the liberal members of the present 
House of Coiiiniotis Mr. cTohn Morley comes in 
for some faint praise. 

He is a stylist capable of much eloquence and of elo- 
quent feeling which appeals to the heart, while his clean- 
cut argumcnt.s are classics in their literary ingenuity. 
But to realise Mr, Morley’s true or fixed powers, one must 
see the ex-Cliief !::iecretary upon a country ^atform, 


with his back to the wall in the face of a discord, n 
audience. 

It is conceivable that in the evolution of pHrliatneiitai 
life, which is constantly discovering opportunitie.s 
bringing out men to seize upon them. Mr. Morley liu 
yet become the rallying point of debaters, and be tl 
vogue— the fashion. 

At present the complaint against Mr. Morley is 
is cold, does not enthuse, does not care. 

We come now to Mr. Asquith whose method 
we are told, is rather like Mr. Chamberlain's, vihid 
rises higher on the Parnassus of Principle. 

He seldom studies effects ; yet his speeches are f; 
of good thing.s. Like Lord Rosebery, he is a skilft 
phrasi.st. His note is serious responsibility, but the ai 
of the speaker is professional. When lie ,^|,j 

instinctively hears the nestle of “ silk.” 

W(; have no space to refer to the critici^mi 
passed upon a lot of other parliamentarians tr 
both Jjiberals and Conservatives. The conclusion tu 
which the writer arrives at about the futuri 
of parliamentary oratory is however not 
one of despair. “ It is not without a promise anJ 
time may work a miracle even at Stephen’s. " lint 
wo are warned, however, that, against the pos.sibilit] 
of a renaissance in national eloquence “ueiniist 
set the newer and cynical temperament of [\y 
race, which pnders to express itself in t!it 
miserable pliraseology of the Stock 
Here is the writer’s conclusion : — 

Parliament it.self from its chanicler and the naliiie 
its work, can never be absolutely insignificant or pucri 

The llim-flam temporamenfc, to which allusion lias It 
made is due to the organization of debate rathei than 
the meagre qualities of those taking part in it. Thi’ r 
fill compression which marks debate in the House <»f 1’'’* 
is utterly lacking in the House of Comiuous. Int 
Tjqier Chamber discussion is confined to the best imi' 
both sides and as a rule does not cease till the 
without regard to cimsiderations of dinner, is di-sp'’’^'!' 
The dinner Liaius in the Commons is the weakeninudiit‘ 
lude of every set debate in the popular chainbei Afu 
night in that House w'oiild be better worthy of its nan 
and of the traditions of Parliament! if the leaders ofW 
Houses maintained, by their uninterrupted authoiity, 
logical sequence of a great debate. Here at least 
gleam of temporary reform — the art of making the bt'ti 
what wc have. 

0 

SPURIOUS REMEDIES FOR GRIME- 

In the Humane Review for April, Hev. Hr. 
rison writes forcibly in refutation of the theor 
that long sentences and severe punishments 
diminish the number of habitual criminals. Tw 
view was recently advocated in the columns of|J 
Nineteenth Century by Dr. Robert Anderson, 
ant Commissioner of Police for the MetropoliSj" 
had said that our present methods of 
were adopted out of too great a compliance 
fads of humanity-mongers like Howard, 
and Sir Robert Peel, that they could excite 
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wonder of generations to come, that they were res- 
ponsible for the increase of offences like burglary 
and house-breaking, and that hanging and trans- 
portation were in times past effectual means of 
putting a stop to habitual crime. Dr. Morrison 
refers to the conclusions of a committee of Scotsmen 
who had considered the matter a few years ago, 
that the shortening of sentences had nothing to do 
with the increase of committals to prison, and that to 
double the duration of the present sentences would 
not diminish the proportion of old offenders who 
repeatedly return to prison. To the same effect is 
the testimony of the 1879 commission on convict 
prisons and the 1895 Prisons Committee, which 
went further and affirmed that long sentences are 
the cause of hardening offenders, and that the life 
and discipline of the prison extinguish the last 
hopes of reform and convert the occasional offender 
into the habitual. The real source of crime is to be 
found in the adverse social conditions of the 
general population, chiefly in the slums of the 
East End and the South of London. 

Tlie Medical Officer of the London County Council lias 
reported that more than 800,000 persons in the metro- 
polis live in conditions deleterious to health, decency 
and civilisation. The Iloyal Commission of 1884, in 
a report signed among others by the present Prime 
Minister and the present King, endorsed the opinion 
that in London every working man and woman lost 
upon the lowest average about twenty days in a year 
from simple exhaustion due to the vitiated air of over- 
crowded dwellings. Mr. Charles Booth, Mr. Geoige 
Haw, and other authorities tell u.s that the dens in 
which so many thou.sands of the Tiondon population 
have to make their homes degrade and demoralise the 
people, enfeeble them both in body and mind, ami 
prepare them in their childhood for careers of paupeiism, 
lunacy, and crime. As long as vast masses of the people 
of London live under the deplorable conditions which 
all of us acknowledge, there will always be a ceitaiii 
percentage of them who will develop into habitual crimi- 
nals. You may exterminate the present generation as 
much as you please by the gallows or any other agency, 
but a fresh crop is always corning up, and it will be as 
great a danger to you as their piedece.ssors. As long as 
the source of supply remains, the liabi trial criminal will 
he forthcoming, and to blink this fact is to ignore the 
fundamental problem of Irabitual crime. 

The common method of punishing criminals in 
every country is to give a light sentence at first; 
if he comes up a second time before the courts, he 
receives a slightly longer sentence ; and if he returns 
again and again, he gets three, five, or ten years’ 
penal servitude. This principle of cumulative 
punishment, as it is called, is no doubt not a radi- 
cal cure for the disposition to crime ; but that only 
proves the truism that punishment of no kind can 
be an infallible remedy for crime. 

Penal servitude for life, which Dr. Anderson pro- 
poses for a certain class of offenders, is by its very 
nature a total denial of liberty and therefore stands 


self-condemned. It has no chance of obtaining 
the sanction of Parliament ; but if it did become 
law, it would soon fall into deserved contempt, for 
judge or jury will ever convict knowing what con- 
viction involves. The public are thoroughly pene- 
trated with the ideas of the time, saturated with the 
spirit of mildness and humanity, and a cruel law 
must soon become a dead letter. Besides, only 
a few years ago the whole of the pri.son regulations 
were reformed by the Home Secretary in accord- 
ance with the humanitarian views of the age, so 
as to cut off the supply of habitual criminals at the 
very source by giving juveniles every chance of re- 
form. Sufficient time has not been given to the 
reform to prove its value and no change can there- 
fore be thought of so soon. It must also be 
remembered that the best prison regulations 
and the best punishment in the world cannot efface 
crime, just as the best sanitation and the best re- 
medies in the world cannot abolish disease. One 
very difiicult thing is to dislingui.sh the habitual 
criminal. How can Me know of an offender that 
he will not reform ? There are hidden potentiali- 
ties of moral and spiritual upheaval in every hu- 
man being, and no one dare say in any case that 
the recuperative pouer is exliausted and the man 
is doomed. 

If, however, the demand is not for life senten- 
ces, but for an indefinite and indeterminate 
sentence, which will terminate as soon as the cri- 
minal is cured of his criminal proclivities, the 
answer is still, “ impossible.’' Who can say the cri- 
minal is cured and can be let loose on society ? It 
is not a matter like lunacy the disapi)earance of 
which can be tested definitely by medical experts. 
(Jood conduct in prison is no guarantee of good 
conduct in society. 

“Tlie only practical method of dealing with the habi- 
tual criminal at present is a wider application of the 
principle of conditional liberation. Many habitual cri- 
minals are at the present moment undergoing long 
sentences of detention. These sentences weie inflicted 
not l>ecause of the prisoner’s last offence, but because of 
bis ijrevious convictions.” 

* * * 

“ It sometimes happens that it would be safe enough 
to liberate this man long before his .sentence has expired. 
In many cases he has passed the criminal age, and is 
unable to resume his former life even if he had the will. 
In some ca.ses he is to all human appearance a reformed 
and altered man.” 

* * * 

“It W'ould be a good thing if the authorities, or some 
specially appointed board, had wider powers of 
dealing with such prisoners. As soon as they cease 
to be dangerous to society it is useless keeping them 
any longer in prison. They might be let out before 
three-fourths of their sentence has expired. If 

such a system were in operation, a Judge would 

• feel that his sentence hjis not the irrevocable cha- 
racter it has now, and the enlarged opportunity of being 
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conditionally liberated would add enormously to the 
prisoner’s incentive to good behaviour while in prison 
and after liberation had taken place. It i.s in the 
direction of enlarging the sphere of conditional libera- 
tion, and not in the direction of the indeterminate sen- 
tence, that penal reform should move. The indetermi- 
nate sentence would entrust a power to officialdom 
which the public will never bestow. But the public 
would be perfectly prepared to allow a larger amount 
of discretion in the way of conditionally liberating 
prisoners under long sentences of penal servitude.’ 

WAR AT THE CENTURY’S END BY J. M. ROBERTSON- 
A somewhat pessimistically-written article on 
the above topic in the Humane Jieview for April is 
in the shape of a criticism of the late Air. Bellamy's 
doctrine, never perhaps intended to be taken too 
seriously and literally, that, in comparison with 
the horrors of the industrial and commercial war- 
fare of the 19th century, actual military warfare 
is humane and even ennobling as a purgation of 
the base and selfish passions of man. Bellamy 
had cited the immunity from military service of 
children, women, and old and infirm people whom 
the industrial competition does not spare, the care 
of the wounded and sick, the prevention of 
unnecessary slaughter of the enemy, the generous 
and even honourable treatment of prisoners, the 
choosing of battle-fields on frontiers out of sight 
and sound of the masses, and the infrequency of 
war, as evidences of the more himiane and 
less sordid character of military warfare. Afr. 
Bobertson, however, cites facts from the 
doings of the allied troops in China which belie 
this rosy picture. He quotes largely from Air. 
Dillon’s now -famous article in the Contempomnj, 
and the extracts are so gruesome and heart-nuuling 
that perhaps our readers will be thankful to be 
spared them. He finds the liussian and German 
troops most guilty and attributes this to the sys- 
tem of conscription, which brutalizes the soldiery 
while perfecting them as instruments of 
slaughter — an awful warning to British states- 
manship which is already contemplating the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service. The English 
and American troops seem to carry the palm for 
looting and plundering, though they are hardly 
equal to the atrocities of cold jblooded-torture, mas- 
sacre and rape, laid to the charge of their Con- 
tinental brethren. From the South African cam- 
paign too Air. Kobertson draws the lesson that in 
point of mere vindictive cruelty, callousness to the 
sufferings of animals and wanton disregard of 
the rights of property, the British soldier can- 
not with justice boast of his superiority to 
the Boer. As regards Japan, says the writer .* — 

“ It is note-worthy that in the Chinese compaign the 
Japanese generals, iiucling their troops guilty of savagery, 


energetically put it down, thus setting to the bulk of the 
European troops an example which they did not follow: 
but this restraint on the Japanese side was presumably 
a result of the fact that the Japanese racial instinct was 
not specially provoked as against the Chinese, and that 
the Japanese ofticers, on the contrary, racially resented 
the European attitude towards Asiatics. It is hardly to 
be expected that a general purification of warfare will 
ensue on the entrance of Japan into the list of militarist 
powers. Much more likely is it that Japan will follow 
the law of development exhibited in the European armies. ’ 

Air. Robertson is not inclined to accept without 
the proverbial grain of salt Lord Roberts’ tes- 
timony to the good behaviour and self-restraint of 
his men, and quotes against his official reports the 
private letters and descriptions of the soldiers 
themselves. From the point of view of mere 
sociology, it would seem unlikely that even British 
Soldiers should wholly escape the hardening influ- 
ences so memorably exem])lified among the conti- 
nental troops in China. Finally the writer thus 
sums up : — 

“There is without, doubt a vital truth in what Bellamy 
.say.s, or implies, as to the impossibility that hurajin 
peace can ever be attained in a society whose industrial 
law is one of perp(‘tual struggle and overthrow, com- 
petition and ruin. While men are content to accept as 
inevitable an inter-.social wmf;ue, in which at all 
times millions sufTer misery and ignominy, they cannot 
conceivably so discpiiot them.solves over the ifficnomena 
of international war as to determine that it .shall 
cease ; and that it will ever proceed unaccompanied 
by horror and demoralisation is, be it said , once more, 
a vain hope. But to say this is to put aside 
.simple folly such formulas as that to which Bel- 
lamy stooped, to the olTect that bloodshed purifies 
and partly saves the society which tolerates the wai 
of industry. Of all sentimentalisms that is the most 
hollow. If a .society is going downhill it will go only 
the faster the more it is militarised. 'I’he Spain of the 
end of the sixteenth century, and the Fiance of the end 
of the seventeenth, seen as we can now see them, in 
due perspective, tell the .story as clearly as do any of 
the empires of antiquity. And the one path of recovery, 
it would finally seem, is by way of such«a cultivation 
of humanism as shall better all life in virtue of ra- 
tionalising it. The humanitarian bent primarily on 
stopping bloOd.shed and minimising animal suffering 
has an easily accessible ground in common with the 
reformer bent primarily on making a better society. 
That common ground is just common sense. 

Q 

COUNT TOLSTOY AS PHILOSOPHER, PROPHET AND MAN- 

Afr. Ernest II. Crosby contributes an eloquent 
tribute to the greatness of this Russian saint, and 
we quote a few exracts from it, a suraiHary being 
impossible. In answering the charge of inconsis- 
tency, the writer draws a distinction between the 
Russian and the American : 

“I think I have said enough to show that Tolstoy 
approaches so near to absolute consistency that no 
American would be likely to find fault with him on 
that score. But this is not true of the Ilussians. They 
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are, I think, the most logical people in the world, 
persuade a Russian that autocracy is a bad thing, 
and the chances are that he will at once begin 
to manufacture bombs for the (Jzar. Convince him that 
private wealth is wrong, and in half an hour you may 
find him on the street-corner with his pockets turned in- 
side out, distributing hi.s money to the poor Wc 
Americans are not built upon that plan. We sometimes 
get new ideas too, and more or loss revolutionary ones 
at that, but in our prudence we usually think them over 
for thirty, forty, or fifty years as the case may be, and 
death at least relieves us from responsibility. You may 
remember the story of the Irishman and the parrot. 
He heard that parrots lived to be two hundred years old ; 
so he bought a young one to see if it was true. Our ideas 
usually survive us, like^'the parrot, and wc never put 
them to the test. There are advantages on both sides, 
in the Russian and in the American sy.stem The 
American is less likely to go off at half-cock, and the 
Russian is more likely to make valuable contributions 
to practical ethics.” 

Here is a contrast between the Count and 
\’ictor Hugo : 

“ The question of consistency is in the last resort 
one of sincerity, and no one can see Count Tolstoy, 
as I have seen him, without being convinced of that. 
The whole man is in his frank, serious, kindly face. 
Although ho is dressed like a peasant, there is not the 
least suggestion of pose or sclf-consciousness in Ids 
appearance. He never thinks of the gallery. Victor 
Hugo had many of the ideas of Tolstoy. He re- 
helle<i against the distinction of rich and poor, of 
governed and governing. He showed his deep sympathy 
for the poor by directing that he should be buried in 
a pauper’s coftin, and as a matter of fact his body was 
placed ill one while it lay in state in the midst of mourn- 
ing thousands, But Hugo knew that he could not have 
dressed as a pleasant during his life without becondng 
hopelessly theatiical. He lacked the simplicity, the 
single-mindedness, which, in Tolstoy’s case, convinces all 
wlio see him that he dresses and lives as he does because 
he cannot do otherwise. His inmost being has revolted 
against the injustice of the whole gentility business, and 
he must show it in his life or die of repiession.” 

With respect to the criticism that Tolsttiy is 
defective on ^he aesthetic side, and fails to appreci- 
ate the value of Beauty and Art, the writer 
adn^its in effect the justness of the criticism and 
proceeds : — 

“In considering this matter of art we must remem- 
ber that Tolstoy is not an “ all-round man ” by any 
means, but a prophet ; and a prophet must in the 
nature of things be one-side — he must lay the cmpha.sis 
in one direction. It is notable that Jesus showed little 
interest in external art. He was an artist in liteiature 
(Was there ever anything written more artistic than the 
fir.st part of the parable of the Prodigal Son ? ) But 
when his disciples called his attention to the wonders 
of the temple architecture, he had no eye for them. 
Although his father was a carpenter, and he may have 
worked at the trade himself, yet he never dwells on 
form. His life work lay in another direction. Tolstoy 
has not been able to divest himself of his literary art ; it 
w«Ts too deeply bound up with his nature His “Resurrec- 
tion” shows it in all its original splendour, and Sir Henry 
Irving recently said that one of his two dramas was the 
strongest play of recent times. Bnt he has turned his 


back on the plastic arts, feeling that a divided world 
cannot do justice to them. If Tolstoy and Willitam 
Morris could have been united in one man, we should 
have had an all-round man indeed While Tolstoy 
ha.s shortcomings on the external side, Morris has 
them on the spiritual. But would a man so balanced 
have been such a force in the world as either of 
these incomparable men ? I doubt it. ” 

“Tolstoy’s gieat discovery and central theory is* the 
old, old truth that love is the natural spiritual energy 
of man, and that all (drcumstances, laws, and institu- 
tions mu.st bend before thi.'s prime function of his soul. 
In short, he takes Christianity at its word, not because 
“it is written” but because he has found its tiuth 
attested in his deepest experience. All of his apparent 
eccentricities become intelligible, or even necessary, 
when we trace them back to this paramount obligation of 
loving. While he is not a constructive philosopher, hi.s 
spirit must underlie any sound piece of construction. 
“ Exeejit the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it” Tolstoy’s great importance in the bringing in of a 
new day is his dramatic value. Himself a great dramatist, 
he has always seen things dramatically, and he has at last 
become a dramatic representation of the need of the age. 
Scenes, pictures, and events have always impressed him 
more than arguments and books. The freezing of his 
coachman at Kazan, while he was dancing at a ball 
first called hi.s attention to the grievances of the working 
classes. An execution by guillotine which he attended 
at Paris, first shook his faith in government It was hi.s 
own experience in the Crimean war that revealed the 
horrors of wholesale murder to him. The contrast be- 
tween himself and a peasant, as they both drop- 
ped a coin in a beggar’s hat, opened his eyes 
to the defects of a richman’s charily. His dra- 
matic instinct made him a great novelist and 
diaraatist, and made him understand the Gospels as 
few men have understood them. As he explains them 
you see the events as if they occurred in the streets 
to-day, and you comprehend why the Pharisees speak 
thus and the disciples answer so. And now unwittingly, 
but by an unerring instinct, ho has become himself 
the protagonist in a great drama. Like the Roman 
knight helms plunged into the abyss yawning between 
class and class, and in his own person is endeavoiing 
to realize the reconciliation of a world divided against 
itself. Tolstoy has written many great works, but the 
greate.st is his simple pathetic, inevitable life. If he 
could have helped it, we might criticize his role ; but 
it has been as much the work of destiny as Mont Blanc 
or the Atlantic.” 


“ 'rhe Art Journal" an excellent monthy published 
by Messrs. H. Virtue &(’o., London, deserves to be in the 
household of every educated Indian. The illustrations 
are excellent and the letter press is carefully done. 
It combines artistic taste with literaiy excellence. The 
annual sub.scription of ten shillings is very cheap. 


The twelfth and the last part of the serie.s of illustrat- 
ed sketches of the Paris Exhibition issued by the 
same firm is to hand. We have already noticed some of 
these and we have no doubt that those who have not been 
fortunate enough to witness the Paris Exhibition will 
get. an exeellent idea of the same from these. 
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THE WORSHIP OF THE GODS- 

Tiie Central Uliida Collage Magazine for April 
contains the second of Mrs. Annie Besant’s articles 
on “ In Defence of Hinduism.'^ It is entitled “ The 
Worship of the Gods ” and deserves to be studied. 

“ Hinduism is polytheistic, and polytheism is a low 
form of religion. ” Such is an attack often made by 
thoughtless people, who fail to see that all religions, 
except when much materialised, are polytheistic in 
exactly the same sense as is Hinduism. Truly there 
is but one Existence, one Life, whence come, and 
in which exist, all existences, all lives. All, save the One, 
are derived, dependent. The Onb alone is »Self- 
Existent, the Eternal Changeless BKAH MAN, Therefore 
in the Scriptures we read of “ The Creation of the 
Gods,” just as we read of “ The Creation of Men.” The 
Gods come forth from Brahma, Himself but a partial 
manifestation of the One, but Their existence is as 
much a fact in nature as is the existence of men, and 
no more negates the Divine Unity than docs our own . 

In a universe the highest manifestation of the Divine 
Life is the Saguna Brahman, or Ishvara, the supreme 
Lord of the universe. For that universe He has three 
necessary aspects, the constructive (or creative), the 
preservative, and the destructive. He thus manifests 
Himself in Three Forms, the Trimdrti. From Him, 
in His constructive aspect, the Gods are emanated, 
and thereafter act as His Agents His Ministers, 
carrying on the work of the universe, building, 
preserving and destroying. They exist in innumerable 
grades. Concerned witli the cosmic order are seven 
chief classes, each under its own Ruler, of whom five are 
at present revealed, generally named Indra, Vayu, Agni, 
Varuna and Kshiti. These names represent offices, rather 
than individuals ; the individual who takes up the office 
of Indra Deva takes that name, so that while 
there is a succession of individuals who are Lords of 
the AkAsha, each is spoken of simply as Indra. Readers 
of the Afahalharata will remember tlnit five Indras 
once appeared together in the presence of Mahadeva, 
one regnant, and five whose reigns were over.) Under 
these chief Rulers are hosts of Devas, who carry on 
the detail activities of the universe, vast hierarchies of 
brilliant splendid Intelligences, flashing through the 
realms of space, administering the laws which are the 
expressioti of the will of Ishvara ; and below Them 
again the minor Devas, who are concerned vvith single 
world.s, and yet lesser ones who superintend single coun- 
tries and even di.stiicts. The universe is not an illo- 
gical absurdity in which exist minerals, plants, animals 
and men, in regular gradation, and then a vast gulf 
of nothingness with one supreme God on the other 
side ; it is an ordered whole, a perfect unbroken 
chain of living beings. All religions have recognised 
this, and have given different names, but similar 
functions, to these vast hierarchies that stretchy be- 
tween man and Ishvara. The Buddhist, like the Hindu, 
calls them Devas. The Zoroastrian speak.s of them as 
FerUhtas. The Christian and Mussulman call them 
Archangels and Angels, Names matter little. It is 
rather Interesting that a famous Protestant writer, John 
Banyan, speaks of the Angels by the Hindu name, and 
calls them “Shining Ones,” Devas. Probably he saw 
Them, and uses the name which best describes Their 
appearance. 


The question then arises ; Should men worship the Gods? 
Why not? Wc will not just now consider the worship of 
the Trimurti. but apply the question to the cosmic Deities 
and Those especially concerned with human evolution. The 
peasant, toiling at his crops, may surely well pray 
for the help and blessing of the Devas who apply and 
adjust the laws which regulate rain and sunshine. If he 
is not committing a sin in asking advice or help from a 
man wiser than himself, why is he wrong in asking help 
from living beings, stretching from a speck of dust right 
up to Ishvara, in every grade of developing life and in- 
telligence, more numerous above us than below ? 

Then there are many Devas who are concerned espe- 
cially with the evolution of man in this world and in the 
worlds immediately connected with it. Such are Ganeshji, 
Sarasvati and many others, who are ever ready to help 
and illuminate those who turn to Them for aid. Other 
types and kinds also there are, but this brief enumera- 
tion will sufficiently serve. 

I.s theie any reason why men should not appeal to and 
respect a non-human .superior, as they do a human, but 
in a higher degree ? A man with a petition docs not 
need to present it directly to the Emperor : he places it 
in the hands of an officeV, present in his district, who 
wields the delegated imperial power. There is no dis- 
loyalty in recognising the Emperor’s local representative, 
arid there is no blasphemy in praying or showing rever- 
ence to the Deva representative of Ishvara. Moreover an 
uneducated man can very dimly figure to himself the 
invisible Ruler, human or Divine, and his love and 
loyalty are moie readily excited by a mon^ concrete, 
benevolent and protective power, felt as immediately 
present. The invisible Ruler remains as a brooding 
splendid Pre.scnce, overarching all— a dimly seen Glory 
giving dignity arid breadth to life. 

As a man evolves, he will cease to pray to the 
cosmic Deities, recognising that they need no askings 
and pleadings of his to guide Their work, accepting all 
They bring, as the cider child ceases to impoitune liis 
father and trusts his love and wisdom to do the best 
But he will none the less treat them with the 
reverence due to Their high olfice, and with the 
gratitude due to Their ceaseless work for the world. 

To the Devas concerned with human evolution, wor- 
ship may al.-o most fitly be addressed, for the strong aid 
They willingly render, for the illuminat ion They can shed 
on the mind, for the teaching They are ready to impart. 
The student may pray to Ganeshji, to Sarasvati, and 
find his studies made easier and simpler by Their help ; 
and all may walk 'through life with their path brightened 
by this gracious companionship of our Elders, this kind- 
ly aid of the strong to the week. Man need not be 
lonely, unless he so chooses, in a world so full of helpful 
Being.s, and many a one left desolate by man has found 
consoling friendship in the Gods. 

So let not the Hindu lad be overawed by five-syllabled 
epithets hurled at his most rational religion, but rather 
rejoice in the Polytheism which fills all the worlds with 
shining Forms, and loving Faces, and Hands outstretched 
to help and bless. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 

0 

S^ttcationa^ 

{By a Readmatter.) 

MADBAS MATBIOULATION. 

The University of Madras has, after several sittings, 
revised the Matriculation Examination. The sanction of 
the Governor may be expected soon to convert the 
Senate’s resolutions into by-laws, and the examination of 
December 1902 may be the first under the revised scheme. 
Headmasters therefore will do well to adapt the course of 
studies of their fifth forms to the new requirements ; 
and in view of the paper on ' Pronunciation^ an 
immediate general fiilip extending downwards to 
the lowest classes is by no means too early. And in this 
matter reform has to begin in the teacher himself before 
it can be looked for in the taught. 

THEN AND NOW. 

It is instructive to contrast the general interest and 
excitement of the controversy regarding the recent 
changes with the comparative tranquillity and even indif- 
ference with which changes of curriculum were adopted 
in the past decade. The debates in the Senate itself 
indicate a spirit of earnestness and’a knowledge of edu- 
cational matters more widely spread among the members 
than before, while teachers as such in various places, and 
the general public through the newspapers and educa- 
tional journals have contributed a great deal to the 
thorough discussion of the questions involved. The in- 
teresting correspondence in the Madras Mail between 
two educationists, which ended a few days ago, is but 
a minor episode ir^ a somewhat protracted and well-con- 
ducted campaign of reform, in which numbers of comba- 
tants, great and small, engaged each other in various 
parts of the field, fully aware of the interests Involved 
and anxious that these should not suffer in the conflict. 

ONLY A HABKING BACK. 

A curious feature of the reforms is that some of the 
important ones consist in a reversion to former conditions. 
It is not meant that this reversion is of the nature of a 
retrograde movement ; the true lesson to be learned is the 
anwisdom of a few individuals hastily deciding upon 
introducing changes which a few years' experience 
condemn emphatically. In the general interest 
and agitation evoked by the recent action of the Univer- 
we may discern a guarantee of steady and safe 
*aovimeat, if not of far-sighted and heroic reform. 


THE ENGLISH TEXT BOOKS. 

The restoration of the English text books must have 
brought joy to the hearts of publishers and annotators. 
One can even conceive them straining their ears to catch 
the earliest whispers from the Senate House that may 
convey news of the selections for the next year. To judge 
of the feeling with which notes and note-makers are 
generally denounced, one would infer that in the higher 
ranks of the profession of teaching there was a healthy 
revolt from that kind of authorship and scorn for the 
sordid lucre that it might bring. A rupee, however, 
is sixteen annas, and the making of cribs for 
examination purposes is a sure means of adding to the 
emoluments of a teacher which are not excessive. There 
are notes and notes, says every one that deals in them » 
but the plea avails only in a few cases. But the annota- 
tors are not without other pleas, e,g. the poor private 
candidate. On the whole, there is need for the ethics 
of the business no less than for its utility to be well 
threshed out. If public opinion could be educated to 
any definite purpose , it might be trusted to supply the 
needed corrective. 

SCIENCE DETHRONED I 

The scientific fellows of the Senate and the more en- 
thusiastic science masters of high schools are bewailing 
the relegation of science to a subordinate place in the 
Matriculation curriculum. A separate minimum will 
be no longer required in that subject, and this is 
represented as amounting to a denial of the value 
of science as a subject of study. Attempts have 
even been made to show that the change has 
been mainly brought about by the efforts of those 
who really believe that scientific knowledge is not worth 
having to the same extent as humanistic knowledge. 
This is going too far. It is scarcely fair even in the heat 
of argument to assume that a certain undesirable effect 
will follow a certain course of action, and then to 
charge those that advocate that coarse of action with a 
deliberate intention to produce that undesirable effect. 
There are a great many persons who cannot see why the 
grouping of history and science together should involve as 
of necessity the neglect of science-teaching or the cessa- 
tion of science-learning. Neither teacher nor taught can 
afford to neglect science totally. The more ambitious pu- 
pils as well as the more earnest and docile ones will pay 
equal attention to both members of the group. As for 
the others, there is nothing so very alarming or foolish in 
allowing a slight deficiency in science to be made up for 
by extra merit in another subject. In fact the princi- 
ple of compensation may be muoh more largely recog- 
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nised in the Matriculation than it is at present. Few 
will have the hardihood to deny that scientific knowledge 
is of equal worth with any other knowledge or that it is of 
vital importance to this country ; but not everybody 
that grants these facts will be prepared to argue that no 
pupil ought to be allowed to enter the University who 
has not satisfied a particularly uncertain and varying 
test in that knowledge. And this too when we remember 
that scientific training and scientific method, rather 
than scientific knowledge, are to be aimed at in the 
teaching of science, and that in our colleges not 
less than in our schools whjit is acquired is the 
knowledge alone, ill-understood and seldom used, 
never the method or spirit of science. There are mo- 
ments of disgust when one feels di.sposed to have 
no science at all rather than the pseudo-science which 
alone even its loudest champions (no blame to them) 
find it possible under existing conditions to impart. 

GERMAN TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS. 

At this moment when there is a great deal of discussion 
in regard to the necessity for Technical Education in 
India, it may serve some useful purpose to have an 
idea of what is being done abroad in rcgjird to it. The 
German system of education has come in for a good 
deal of praise, and her progress in trade is ascribed to 
her unique organi.sations for imparting Technical Educa- 
tion to the people. The following account taken from 
Engineering will give an idea of the work of German 
Technical Schools. 

During the last winter semester the nine technical 
high schools of the German Empire were attended by 
14,734 students. The corresponding figures for the winter 
1890-91, ten years ago, are 5,432. This means an increase 
of 9,302 students, or 171 per cent. Since the population 
of the empire has grown by about 10 per cent, in this de- 
cade, the increase in the number of students is a very 
characteristic sign of the interest which is attached to 
securing the best technical training that the country can 
impart. The nine schools are at Aachen, Berlin, Brun.s- 
wick, Darmstadt, Dresden, Hanover, Karlsruhe, Munich, 
Stuttgart : and the figures quoted above comprise real 
students and so-called hospitants, who join for an entire 
particular course without being full students. Included 
are, further, the comparatively few pupils, who attend 
only certain lectures. The largest high school is at Berlin, 
The term “ best attended ” might bo misunderstood, for 
in most cases the schools have as many pupils as they 
can accommodate. Berlin had 4,343 during the win- 
ter which is just passed ; it is well known that the 
crush on the college is such that, in some branches. 


preference has to be given to German subjects 
whilst, on the whole, the foreigner is as welcome 
as the native. The percentage increase since 1891 
is 165. This figure is surpassed by Aachen, with a growth 
of 186 per cent ; Munich, 194 per cent, ; Dresden, 212 per 
cent. ; and by Darmstadt, with an increase of 426 per cent 
Ten years ago Darmstadt had only 318 technical students; 
now there are 1674 in the new enlarged buildings. The 
average increase is 171 per cent., as we have stated already. 
The most popular branches are engineering and electro- 
technics ; half of the total number of students fall under 
this head. Architecture and building have also made 
rapid strides. Chemistry, metallurgy, and mining do not 
attract many more students than formerly ; the increase 
is only 6*6 per cent. Shipbuilding now claims 2 per cent, 
more .students than ten years ago. As to chemistry and 
metallurgy, it'must not be forgotten that univer.sities and 
special institutes continue to be fovoured by those who 
wish to become chemists and miners. But the small 
rise in shipbuilding is rather surprising when we think 
of the remarkable development of German shipping 
and shipbuilding, Tlie ofiicial recognition of thin 
industry has, however, been somewhat neglected ; tho 
German equivalent of our Institution of Naval Archi 
tects was not founded till two years ago. The 
popularity of mathematic.s, natural science, and forest 
culture, seems actually to have declined. But wo 
should not like to draw any conclusions from the de- 
crease in the attendance at these lectures. For mo.st of 
the nine towns are also universities, and the two classes 
of educational institutions enter, to a certain degree 
into competition —a matter of difficulty for the authorities. 

TO EOUCATIOIMXSTS. 

8 0 S ^ 
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Xegal. 

By A High Court VaMl. 

THK POLICE IN INDIA. 

Mr. Pennell has shown that the police in Noakhali ham- 
per rather than assist the administration of justice. His 
successor has left it on record that there is something 
rotten in the Police dcpaitment in Noakhali. Two results 
have followed from these strictures. The Police Sux>er- 
intendcnt of Noakhali is still in service and is transferred 
to a healthier place. Those in the lower rung of the 
ladder are suspended. This is not the first time that such 
things have happened in India. In Madras, the Chief 
Justice, who carefully measures his words and who is not 
given to using strong language, said in the Mahant 
murder cat>e that the Police working of the ca.se was 
extraordinary and mysterious. It is not unlikely that 
some Inspector or Assistant Inspector will lose his ap- 
pointment for this. And again, in the Kanga Reddy 
murder case, it is clear that the Police have been on 
the wrong track. The question is whether there is no 
mcan.s of remedying this unw’holc.somc state of affairs. 
It was .pointed out in these columns last month that 
Do\\herein the world is the Police force so satisfactory 
as in England. Why is it so different in this country?. 
One reason is this. In England the Police i.s well paid, 
hi India, it is the most ill paid. You cannot get better 
len for the pay that you offer them in India. In India 
very thing is anomalous. You have Viceroys ami 
rovernors who are paid more handsomely than Secretaric.s 
f Stale and the Lord Chaueellor .and the Prime-Minister 
on have clerks in the Taluks and peons in the Police 
apartment who are paid less than the man who sweeps 
le public thoroughfares in England. This must affect 
lie morale of the pjjnorraally high-paid and the wretched- 
y low-paid. 

d»^ference between a jury trial and 

TRIAL WITH ASSESSORS. 

file elaborate judgment which Sir. .Tustice Bhashyain 
•yengar delivered in what is known as the Ranga Reddy 
lurder case deals exhaustively with the history of trial 
dth assessors in this country. When Criminal Courts 
^ere established on a permanent basis, it was felt that 
presiding European Judge should assisted by com- 
etent natives in the disposal of cases. The European 
^unciated the law ; the natives judged upon the demean- 
or of the witnesses and upon their reliability. It was 
‘ot in criminal trials alone that this system was adopted. 
0 the Civil Courts, the pandit or moulvi assisted the 
®oropean Judge. It is curious to note that the assessors, 


in Civil Cases (the pandits and moulvis), supplied the law 
to the judge. Even in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council .assessors were c.alled in to assist the judges. 
To this day. in important cases, the House of Loi’ds indents 
upon the assistance of the judges of the High Court. The 
assessors undoubtedly are required to give their opinions 
as experts. It i.s difficult to understand why the profes- 
sional men employed in the Ranga Reddy murder case 
objected to assessors being regcarded as experts. No doubt 
the positions do not exactly correspond. And as Sir 
V. Bhashyain put it, technically the status is not the same. 
But it is beyond question that there cannot be closer 
analogy than between experts and assessore. It is very 
different with the jury. The origin of the jury trial is 
well-known. It was to enable the accused to be tried by 
his peers. The accused is given the opportunity of being 
judged by men of his own class, who know the ways of 
the world and who are not hampered by technicalities of 
law in arriving at their conclusions. The jury men try 
the accused, whereas the .a.ssessors assi.st the judge in 
coming to a proper conclusion upon the materials placed 
before him. The jury is a part of the court and a most 
impoitant part of if-. Tlie assessor is only an appendage, 
he does not enter into the personnel of the tribunal. 

THE NOAKHALI MURDER CASE. 

The judgment of their Lordsliips Justices Amir Ali and 
Pratt in the appeal preferred by the accused in this case 
has been the subject of much adverse comment in the 
native pre.ss. We make r.o apology for extracting in full, 
the following criticism of our legal contemporary, The 
Calcutta WevJdy Notes ; — 

Very unusual procedure seems to have been adopted 
by the High Court in (ho case of Empress V. ISadah Ali 
and olhersj popularly known as the Noakhali murder 
c.asc. We have not been able to find any precedent for 
remanding a capital sentence case for retrial by the Court 
below when the High Court had a complete record 
and considered the whole of the evidence before it. The 
order of remand i.s all the more remarkable as it has re- 
ference to only one of several co-accused whose offence 
arises out of one and the same transaction, and the evi- 
dence on record has bearing on the whole ca.se. We 
could have understood the order if the remand had been 
under Section 375 of the Code of Criminal Procedure for 
the purpose of f urtlicr enquiry or for taking additional 
evidence. No doubt, Section 879 gives the High Court the 
power to order a new trial on the same charge. But if a 
retrial was ordered under that Section, it is a matter 
of ordinary judicial fairne.ss that the remanding Court 
should not comment on the evidence or exprcs.s any 
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opinion as to the credibility of any articular witness 
or witnesses. If it is not tolerated by the law that 
publicists should make any comments on a pending case 
lest there should be prejudice in the trial, on what 
principle is it to be justified that an Appellate Court 
should remand a case for retrial with findings as to who 
is to be relied on, and who not, and what inferences 
arise from the evidence recorded in the previous trial ? 
It is manifestly placing a subordinate Court and the 
assessors in an almost impossible position, namely, to 
arrive at any Independent finding. 

The order and directions of the remanding Court trans- 
gress the fundamental principles of judical trial in another 
respect. A very material Issue in the case is whether the 
Police had placed obstacles in the way of a proper judi- 
cial enquiry into it and whether a certain police-officer 
had perjured himself during the trial and attempted to 
pass off a certain forged document as genuine. We can- 
not comprehend how a Court not finally disposing of the 
case but remanding it, as against the principal accused, 
for a new trial, can record any finding with regard to 
such issues. Still this is what the learned judges have 
done. This seems all the more unfortunate as certain 
Rules in 'connection with those issues are still pending 
before the same Court. 

The Court has thus, in sending the case for retrial, not 
not only anticipated the functions of the lower Court, 
but has also rendered itself incompetent to sit as an 
Appellate Court in any proceedings connected with this 
case. We have every confidence that the learned Chief 
Justice will take steps to ensure a proper judicial enquiry 
into the whole case rather than allow this remand judg- 
ment to throttle it, so far at least as the conduct of the 
Police is concerned. The proper course for the High 
Court in this case, in our humble opinion, would have 
been to maintain a judicial unconcern with regard to the 
irrelevant matters in the Sessions Judge’s judgment until 
the hearing, and then, after censuring Mr* Pennell for the 
impropriety of his language and for the introduction of 
irrelevant matters in his judgment, to proceed to dispose 
of the whole case on the record before it or to remand 
the same for retrial on the ground of bias of the judge or 
prejudice to the accused, if their Lordships were of that 
opinion. 

The following extract from remand judgment shows 
clearly that their Lordships were not altogether uncons- 
cious of the possibility of influencing the lower Court 
upon the retrial : — 

** In view of the coarse which we propose to take, so 
ar M Sadak is concerned, we do not wish to express, nor 


would it be expedient or right that we should express 
any opinion on the facts to which we have referred. But 
we think we are entitled to explain the conclusion to 
which the general evidence has led us as to the time 
when and the circumstances under which this crime ap. 
pears to have been committed, etc, etc,” 

We see no justification for what follows and hardly 
any for what precedes the above. The truth or otherwise 
of the whole case will have to be decided by the Court 
below, on what their Lordships call “the general 
evidence,” and it does not seem right for their Lord- 
ships not only to pass on their own conjectures on a 
subordinate Court, but also detach portions of this 
“ general evidence ” and mark out particular exhibits and 
stamp them as true or untrue. It is indeed very hard 
on the accused to be sent for retrial before a subordinate 
Court with the suggestions of a superior Court as to how 
and what he may be found guilty of. Had anything 
similar been done, at any other time, by any lower 
Court, their Lordships would surely have quashed the 
judgment. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR NOT A SALARIED SERVANT. 

Mr. Justice Cozens-Habdy has decided, in tl^e case 
of the Newspaper Proprietary Syndicate, Limited, that a 
managing-director was not a salaried servant and could not 
claim his remuneration in priority to the debenture-holders. 

A curious case. 

A somewhat novel case recently came before the 
Appellate Division of the New YorK Supreme Court. The 
right of the fair sex to wear long skirts, and thereby be- 
come most useful scavengers, has never been denied, 
however much such an occupation may horrify onlook- 
ers. The right^ however, to use them in travelling and 
and thereby contributing to an accident, was denied 
in the case of Smith v. Kingston Oity R. W. Co.^ when 
a lady thus attired came to grief oil descending from 
the platform, of a street car. The conductor gave the 
lady plenty of time to alight, but not sufficient time to 
disentangle her train, which caught on the platform 
and resulted in her being dragged some distance 
thereby. The Appellate Division, with due gallantry, 
(whether they were married men or not does not 
appear), held that a woman was entitled not only to 
wear long skirts, but to a sufficient allowance of time 
to enable her to sfep off the car herself as well as to 
clear her skirts, laying down the rule that it was 
duty of a conductor to see that a woman descending 
from a oar was free from any attachment connecting 
her with the vehicle before Btarting again. 
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Vcade & 9n&u8trs. 

By Mercantilist. 

STATE AID TO SEltlOULTUBB IN 8EBVIA. 

At one time sericulture was largely carried on in 
Serbia, the greater part of its territory enjoying a 
climate extremely favourable to this industry. Follow- 
ing on an attack of •pehrim (an epidemic among silk- 
worms) the industry began to decline, and the majority 
of the cultivators abandoned it in order to direct their 
efforts towards more remunerative products. The Gov- 
ernment realising the situation bought eggs in France 
and Italy to be distributed gratuitously, and established 
nurseries for mulberry tree.s in order to distribute the 
young plants. As the result of these measures, the 
industry of silkworm raising developed so rapidly that 
the country is now able to furnish not only the silk 
required for the materials of the national dress, but 
oven to export cocoons to other countries. It may be 
added that every year, in the State agricultural stations, 
practical classes and model methods of silkworm rearing 
are open to sericulturists in the neighbourhood. Finally, 
the State, with a view to assuring the sale of the product, 
accords certain privileges to buyers of cocoons. 

BOUNTY ON FLAX AND HKMP GROWING IN FBANOK. 

A decree issued by the French Minister of agriculture 
fixes the amount of bounty payable to hemp and flax 
growers at 77 fr, 60 c. per hectare (about 25«, per acre) 
for 1900. A law, dated April 9th, 1898, accords for a 
period of six years bounties to growers of hemp and flax, 
cultivating an area of not less than eight acres of these 
crops, to a total annual amount of not more than 2,600,000 
francs, to be distributed in proportion to the area 
cultivated! 

AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT MILAN. 

An exhibition aAnounced to be opened in Milan in Italy 
iu the current month is likely to be of a very compre* 
tensive character. The exhibits will include not only 
farm yard animals, especially fat poultry, bees, 
rabbits, &c., but articles connected with hunting, fish- 
automobiles, and sport in general. 

The exhibition was orginated by the Lombard Associa- 
tion of Journalists, but has been supported by the 
Italian Government and the Municipality of Milan. 

A JAPANESE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM IN BANKOK. 

A short time ago a Japanese sample depot and com- 
mercial museum was opened in the principal town of 
lam. It has extensive and suitable premises in tho 
of the business quarter of Bankok. It is a Japanese 
ovemment Institution, and [the expenses, with few 


exceptions, ai^ borne by the State. There are samples of 
nearly all Japanese ai ticles of trade, which show the pro- 
ducing powers of Japanese traders in a very favourable 
light. The officials of tho museum place themselves at 
tho disposal of every one who wishes to make a thorough 
inspection of the various products. Orders can be given 
on the various samples, at a commi.ssion of a certain 
percentage on the marked prices. This percentage was 
fixed ieflnitely by the Japanese Government. 

The utility of the Comraorcial Museum has been very 
successfully shown, in spite of the small quantity of 
printed matter, as the catalogues, price-lists and placards 
are not sufficient to satisfy the traders. 

The Commercial Museum undertakes to order goods in 
large, as well as in small, quantitie.s, and those ordering 
small quantities have the advantage of not having to pay 
a higher rate of freight than if they ordered large parcels. 
The clientele of the institution not only consists of Sia- 
mese merchants in the capital, but also Europeans settled 
there, as these make their purchases preferentially from 
the splendid collections of Japanese samples, 

A CUSTOMS MUSEUM IN BELGRADE. 

According to information received from the Austro- 
Hungarian Consul in Belgrade, a so-called Customs 
Museum is in existence there. Its principal object is 
to make the Custom House officials acquainted with 
the nature and different descriptions of the various 
descriptions of goods, and to enable importers to learn 
the various rates of duty by practical knowledge of 
samples. As, however, numerous German, Russian, 
English and French firms have sent price-lists and 
samples of their manufactures, the Belgrade Customs 
Museum forms a regular dep6t for samples of the 
industrial products of these countries. Belgrade mer- 
chants and other interested parties make a good use 
of this Customs Museum for business purposes. 

BLOTTING PAPER. 

A new era for blotting paper is shortly to begin, says 
the Inve7ition, From all accounts, it would seem that 
more progress in being made in blotting just at present 
than in any one of the other kinds of paper. If this 
should savour of an overstatement of the facts, it can at 
least be said with truth that a great many experiments 
are now being made by the manufacturers of blottings, 
all looking to the greater utilisation of the kind of paper 
in the mechanical and kindred arts. 

Many of these experiments have been eminently suc- 
cessful, As a result of them, blotting paper Is rapidly 
taking the place of glass, cork, and tin for caps on 
bottles. It is also used by piano manufaoturers instead of 
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deadening felts. Tailors now use thick blotting papers for 
pressing cloths. Jewellers also use them for chucks on 
polishing machines as they do not let the stones slip 
so easily as other materials. Electricians have found 
that blotting paper, when treated to chemical baths, i.s 
just what they need for insulating purposes. They use 
large quantities of it. 

These are but a few of the many new uses to which 
blotting papers are put. The list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. It even includes bath robes, which 
are now being made of such papers by the Germans. 
But perhaps the most interesting experiments that are 
now going on with these papers relate to the efforts being 
made to substitute blotting papers for linen bandages 
in the hospitals. Already a pliable sheet of paper 
made up of many very thin sheets is being used by 
surgeons for dressing wounds. The advantage of the 
blotting paper lies in its absorbent qualities and its 
cheapnes.s. After each dressing the solid bandages are 
burned up. 

HOW SHELLAC IS MADE. 

Ijao is produced chiefly in Bengal and Assam. It is 
obtained from incrustations on the branches of various 
tree.s, produced by the insect Coccus lacca which punc- 
tures the bark. The incrustation called lac is formed by 
the female insect, and the bits of branches covered with it 
are termed stick lac. These bits are gathered and treated 
with water, which process separates the lac from the 
twigs and reduces it to the form of small grain.s. It is 
now called seed lac. Shellac is prepared by putting 
the seed lac into a cloth bag, which is placed over a 
slow fire. When the lac inside it melts, the cloth is 
twisted hard, so that the liquid comes out of the pores 
of the cloth and i.s allowed to drop on a plantain leaf 
put underneath or a glazed porcelain trough. The 
glossy nature of the le.af causes the liquid lac to spread 
into thin layers, which, when cool, becomes the shellac 
of commerce. The lower qualities of seed lac are 
treated in the same way, but are allowed to form thick 
buttons and constitute “button lac.” 

WOVEN FABRICS. 

No. 30 of Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward’s “ Useful Arts and 
Handicrafts ” series i.«» a book that ought to be in every 
household. In these days in which fashion plays a pro- 
minent part and in which the tailor’s bill is not an 
inconsiderable item of expense, it is necessary that one 
should know how to clean or repair the good things that 
may be accidentally spoiled. The book under review 
gives simple instructions as to how to decorate woven 
fabrics, repair them without much sewing and cleanse 
them from dust, grease and stains. For the several 
useful recipes alone that it contains for cleaning the 
several kinds of woven fabrics, it is more than worth 
the six pence that is char ged for it. 


/AeMcal. 

By a Doctor. 


MOTHER BABY AND NURSERY. 

This is an interesting and useful book in which are 
given elaborate instructions to help a mother to under- 
stand her babe, to feed it properly, to place it in 
healthful surroundings and to watch its growth and 
development intelligently and with profit. Evidently, the 
author has drawn very much from her personal ex- 
perience of children’s diseases for the contents of the 
book. The one noteworthy feature is that the illu.stra- 
tions given are all from living pictures. The author’s 
name is Genevieve Tucker, m. d., and the book is publish- 
ed by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin in London. 

A Bad Habit. 

Reading at meals says “ Health ” is a thing that we 
are all, more or less, prone to indulge in when wc happen 
to find ourselves restricted to our own soci(;ty at break- 
fast, luncheon, or dinner, but it is none the less an exceed- 
ingly bad habit, and 'deleterious in the extreme. The 
habit of reading at meals is to be condemned, and 
more particularly when it has grown to one of actual 
study, and when the reader endeavours to gain knowledge 
and to save time at his meals. The solitary reader, if he 
reads, should read only what is light and amusing. The 
common practice of having the morning paper at our 
breakfast table is not 'especially injurious, as it furnishes 
items for conversation and does not particularly exercise 
the brain, but if it should do so, our advice is tout once 
discontinue it. Digestion is always best served when 
the mind is free from care and when the phy.'^ical pro- 
cesses of our frames arc left to discharge their work 
free from nervous trammels. It is on the ground of the 
elevation of spirits produced by cheerfui association witli 
others, that pleasant corap>any at meals has always 
formed a condition of social employment. The stimulus 
to nervous activity which is thus given acts beneficially 
on the digestive powers, just as the man who is harass- 
ed, worried, and excited will not be likely to digest or 
eat a satisfactory meal. 

THE NEW TREATMENT OF PLAGUE. 

Dr. Tukina has addressed . the following letter to 
Professor Gajjar on the method of plague treatment 
introduced by the latter : — 

I beg to inform you that I tried your Liq. Iodine Ter* 
chloride in a good number of cases of plague and sonic 
few cases of remittent fever during the recent epidenaic in 
Bombay. I herewith send you the form filled up with the 
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results obtained by its use in cases of bubonic and other 
fevers. From this I come to the following conclusions : — 
(a) That Iodine Terchloride acts as a sure and effective 
antipyretic and germicide remedy, (b) That it has 
undoubted curative powers in cases of plague if such 
cases be treated with the solution at the very outset 
of the symptoms. This you will find from the form 
I have filled up. Even in moderately severe casc.s if 
the ca.ses be put under its influence as soon ns the 
symptoms have developed, it has proved successful in my 
hands, (c) In advanced cases, although it acts as an 
antipyretic, still the results are unfavourable, (d) As 
compared with the results obtained by me from the use 
of other modes or remedial means for the treatment of 
plague, your Iodine Terchloride has given far better 
results in my hands, (e) That in mild cases of plague 
no other stimulants are necessary, except the regular 
(lo.se, s of the solution two hours with rum and milk as a 
diet at short intervals. (/) That in serious cases where 
there is fear of the failure of the heart, I had recourse to 
the stimulant mixture of Caffeine Citrate, spirit ammonia 
aromatic strychnine, and brandy, and the stimulant mix- 
ture given alternately with your solution has produced 
beneficial results in such cases, (y) That in cases of 
remittent fevers of a mild typo and in cases of 
influenza, it has acted as an antipyretic from the very 
first dose. The fever did not leturn ; and so there 
was no need for giving any anti -periodic a.s quinine, (h) 
As adjuncts I had recourse to saline draught for con- 
stipation ; to rum or brandy with milk, or stimulant 
mixture in cases in which these were indicated; to 
ice on the head constantly, (i) Lastly, I would urge the 
necessity ,of mentioning to you that I had used your 
solution every two or three hours day and night in plague 
cases till recovery book place. 

the house-hold physician. 


A PamilyOinde to the preservation of the Health and to the 
Homestio Treatment of Ailment and Disease^ 

By T. McGregor robertson, m.a., m.b. 

D X AN INTRODUCTION 'BY 

Prof. M’KENDRICK, M. D., LL. D., F. R.S. 
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Science* 


a Master of Arts.) 


ORICJINAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 
RAI BAHADUR CHUNILAL BOSE M. B., F. O. S* 

It has often been remarked that the natives of India, 
as a nation, are devoid of originality and taste for reseai'ch. 
The charge, of course, is grave and is partly justifiable. 
Some of us are by nature wanting in zeal for scientific 
pursuits, some arc, by circumstances, forced to seek occu- 
pations which prevent us from pursuing such wholly 
scientific avocations. The few tliat have wealth and 
leisure at their dispo.sal are not fired with the zeal and 
enthusiasm of the earnest student of science. For the 
lioor student that has time and taste for the research 
work there is not enough encouragement either from the 
state or from the University. 

Nevertheless, Calcutta has been able to tide over the difli- 
culties somehow and is progressing rapidly in the field 
of science. There arc already the Professors Bose and Roy 
of the Presidency College, whose researches are largely 
ai^preciated by tlie scientists in England. There are two 
more graduates receiving Research scholarship from the 
Government and are engaged in original research. It is 
only a few weeks ago tliat Kai Bahadur Chuni Lai 
Bose, M. B., F. C, S. of the Medical College, 
extracted poison from a bell-liko flower named Kahri 
and in appreciation of his merits as a student of 
research, he has been awarded the Coats Memorial 
Medal. This is but the first of his researches and many 
more, wc hope, would follow this in rapid succession. 
Bombay too is not far behind Calcutta. She has found 
in Prof. T. K, Gajjar, a man endowed with the power 
of observation and a taste for research, an earnest 
worker in the field of Techno-Chemistry ; and it may 
perhaps, interest our reiiders to be here reminded that 
he was able to remove the scar from the Queen’s 
statue in Bombay while so many men of science both 
local and foreign, had given up the task as hopeless. 
Now that he has himself opened a Techno-Chemical 
Laboratory much might be expected of him which 
would rank him with Prof.s. Bose and Roy. This is an 
institution which prepares the minds of young men 
with scientific taste, towards original research, and 
Prof, Ramsay has also borne ample testimony to the 
usefulness of the work done by the students there. Now 
is the time for the scientifically-inclined young men 
to join thi.s Laboratory and prepare their miuds for 
research before the opening of the Research Univer- 
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sity of Tata. Professor Ramsay has said in his report 
to the Research Institute Committee that the University 
degrees of B. A. and B. Sc. of Madras, Bombay and 
Calcutta do not befit the Indian Graduate for 
original research all at once« It becomes us there- 
fore to prepare ourselves to the work on hand. So far 
so good. It is a matter for regret that no student 
of Science of the Madras University has been able to 
show original work. The writer ventures to suggest 
to the public and to the University that a few 
scholarships should be instituted to enable students to 
pursue research under the guidance of able scientists. 
We have also referred to the Research Scholarship insti- 
tuted by the Bengal Government in May of last yeai*. 
And the Government, in so doing, has placed before 
the other Governments a laudable example to be 
similarly followed. It has also been suggested by 
Prof. Ramsay that the various Colleges of India main- 
tained by Public funds or by Native States might grant 
scholarships to deserving students to enable them to 
pursue research under the auspices of the Research 
University, It is, indeed, sad to think that while Calcutta 
and Rombay are on the path of progress in Science, 
Madras cannot boast of a single man fit to compare with 
Prof. Bose or Prof. Roy. 

AN INCENTIVE TO INVENTIONS. 

The Sotentific American mentions many instances of large 
prizes offered by associations and others interested in 
improving the economic condition of the country. The 
Poliak prize for life saving devices was no less than 20,000 
dollars in the past yeai, the prize offered for labour sa- 
ving machinery for the sugar business was $ 6500, besides 
a number of smaller prizes. In the present year, there 
is to be a prize for inventions or discovery in the 
domain of physical science, another in Chemistry and 
a third in medicine and physiology. The value of each 
of these prizes is $ 80,400 1 The inventors are, besides 
the prizes they win, allowed to have all the material 
advantages of their inventions. Professor Pupirs recent- 
ly sold an invention for nearly 8 500,000. Such is the 
encouragement given in America for fresh discoveries 
in the domain of arts and sciences. 

tesla’s wireless TELEGRAPHY. 

Long distance wireless telegraphy is about to take an 
enormous stride on account of Tesla’s latest development. 
In Marconi's system, Hertzian waves are generated 
which are transmitted aerially or rather etherially. Tesla 
on the other hand produces '* stationary electiical waves 
in the earth ” which can be transmitted through the 
terrestrial globe just as through a wire to the greatest 


distances. Tesla believes that his recent experiments 
lead him to the hope that with a suitable plant wireless 
electrical communication can be set up between the old 
and the new world. His system consists in producing 
electrical vibrations of enormous frequency which are 
received by a transmitter and intensified and sent to the 
earth, whence they flow in every direction. A receiver 
set up at a particular place and adjusted so as to corres- 
pond to the transmitter in vibration frequency, picks 
up the vibrations and intensifies them and these become 
decipherable. At any part of the globe therefore these 
vibrations can be picked up and deciphered provided 
there is a suitable receiver. 

How Water ascends in Plants. 

At one time, says the Journal of Horticulture^ there 
was considerable difference of opinion as to the course 
pursued by the sap of trees in ascending from the roots 
and that followed by the food materials elaborated in 
the leaves when being transferred to the various por- 
tions of the tree in which their process of growth was 
in progress. It has now been established that all 
the moisture required by the tree or plant for its ex- 
istence and growth is taken up by the roots, and that 
the water so absorbed is conveyed to the higher regions 
through the medium of the woody part of the stem. On 
the other hand, the food material elaborated by the 
leaves are conveyed to the various parts of the plant 
system by the bast tissues which immediately underlie 
the bark, and are ranged around tho outside of the 
wood. 

At the meeting of the] Vienna Society of Physicans», 
on the 16th ultimo. Dr. Kienbock introduced a man 
26 years of age, whose hair had been partially restored 
by the application of the Rdntgen rays. He had been 
bald for some years. The cure, tho Vienna correspon- 
dent of the Standard says, was effected in the following 
way, A round patch on the scalp was subjected six 
times to the influence of the rays for 15 minutes, and 
during the two months the treatment lasted the man 
regained his old thick, dark-coloured hair on the parts 
exposed to the action. The parts not yet treated re- 
main as before. Daring the discussion which followed, 
several members expressed doubts as to whether Dr« 
Kienbock has really found a remedy for baldness ; but 
he was encouraged to continue his experiments, and 
invited to report on them to the Society at a late^ 
date. 
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The article on this subject by Mr. G. Subra- 
, . ...» mania Aiyar, the late 

'"‘'tforif iX"®"- editor of ufeMnrf,,, which 
we publish elsewhere, de- 
serves to be read with attention. He sets forth 
the present unsatisfactory economic position of the 
country with clearness, and mukes a strong plea 
for developing the material resources of the land 
with a view to increase the non-agricultural wealth 
of the country. 

In his recent speech on the Budget in the 
Supreme Legislative Council, His Excellency Lord 
Curzon .said that w hen, owing to certain laws of 
nature, the agricultural income of the country 
ceased to expand, the Government could not use- 
fully try to combat the law's of nature, but should 
wisely increase the country's non-agricultural 
sources of income. With a view to increase such 
sources of income, the Viceroy would tempt 
British capitalists to exploit the country. Lord 
Curzon said : 

“ It is for this reason that I welcome the investment 
of capital and the employment of labour upon railways 
and canals, in factories, workshops and mills, in coal 
mines, and metalliferon.s mines, in tea and sugar and 
indigo plantations. All these are fiesh outlets for 
industry, and they diminish pro tanto the strain upon 
the agricultural population,” 

It is against this policy of employing foreign 
capital for the industrial regeneration of India, that 
Mr. Subramania Aiyar emphatically protests. The 
evils of the introduction of foreign capital for 
the purpose mentioned are many and w’e 
refer the reader to Mr. Aiyar\s remarks on the 
subject. We will only repeat what has been 
said a hundred times that the employment of 
foreign capital only enriches the foreign capital- 
lists and perpetuates the helplessness of the people. 
The true and just method of promoting the indus- 
trial development of India is to once for all give up 
the idea of “ bribing ” foreign capital and for the 
Government to realise their responsibility and “pro- 
vide every facility for the growth of indigenous 
capital and for the application of that capital by 
indigenous agency.” This is the policy winch one 
has a right to expect from a Government which is 
styled paternal and yet we are sorry to note that a 
responsible head of the Government of India like 
Lord Curzon should publicly offer the premium for 
foreign capitalists to exploit India. 
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THE LAND QUESTION IN MADRAS. 

variety of administrative questions presented 
themselves to the new rulers of India at the 
the close of the eigliteenth century ; bu^ 
none of them was so deeply interesting in itself, or 
touched the welfare of the people so intimately, 
as the Land Question ; and in no part of India did 
the Land Question present itself in such varied 
forms as in Madras. For, in Bengal, the Zemindari 
system dominated over other systems ; in Northern 
India as well as in the Deccan, the Village- 
community system was widely prevalent ; and in 
other parts of India, peasant proprietors paid the 
revenue direct to the State. Madras, on the other 
hand, was a microcosm of the whole of India, and 
preserved the three systems in their integrity and 
in their rich variety such as would have delighted a 
student like Sismondi or Mill, a Liivelayo or Sum- 
ner Maine, — but such as puzzled the bewildered 
servants of the East India Company! Let us 
take up the three systems one by one. 

I. The Zemindars of the Northern Circars, the 
Polygars of the South, and the Hill Hajas of the 
backward tracts, were great landlords, exercising 
some of those ruling powers which belonged to 
territorial lords in the olden timiLS. 

II. The Mirasi villages of the Karnatic were 
village-communities, holding the village lands in 
common, dividing them among tenants from time 
to time, and paying their quota of revenue to the 
State, like little self-governing fiscal republics. 

III. Lastly, where fighting Polygars had not 
established themselves, or the Mirasi system had 
not developed itself, tenant proprietors cultivated 
their broad acres and paid their revenue direct to 
the State. 

With regard to the first system, a somewhat 
summary procedure was adopted at first. The 
Polygars who w’ere a thorn at the side of the 
Nawab of the Karnatic were crushed with the 
help of his British allies. The Court of Directors 
were alarmed; they sympathised, and they pro- 


tested, but all in vain ! “ The native princes ’’ 
they wrote, “ called Polygars should not be extir- 
pated.” “ It was repugnant to humanity,” tliey 
exclaimed, ‘ to force them to such dreadful extre- 
mities as they underwent.” But the authorities 
in Madras could smile at these pious regrets, and 
the effete Nawab of the Karnatic merrily went 
on with the game of extirpating the PolygurHl 
The turn of the Karnatic itself came next ; and 
on the death of the Nawab the whole kingdom, 
now freed from troublesome Polygars, was after 
some formalities annexed by Lord Wellesly in 
The more peaceful Zemindars and Itajas of 
the Karnatic had met with a better fate ; undin- the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis a permanent settlement 
had been made with them. 

The second and the third systems have a more 
memorable history. AVhich of them was the origi- 
nal institution of the country ? Which of them 
was to be fostered under the British Kule ? Which 
of them would pay best to the East India Conipanv? 
Opinions were divided, and a controversy, \\hich 
is perhaps the most memorable in the annals ol 
British administration in India, arose between the 
Madras Ihiard of Ke venue, the champion of the 
Village system, and Thomas Munro, the champion 
of the Kyotwari system I Debaters in those days 
wrote strongly and unreservedly ; and some por- 
tions of the debate are lively reading to ])res(‘iit 
readers. 

Thus spoke the Madras Board, the champion oi 
the Village system: “To fix a land-revenue, — not 
on each province, district, or country, but on 
every separate field in their dominions. ! In pursuit 
of this supposed improvement, we find them inten- 
tionally dissolving the ancient tie which united the 
republic of every Hindu village, and by a kind of 
agrarian law, newly assessing and parcelling out 
the lands which from time immemorial had belonge 

to the village community collectively, 
among the individual members of the privileg 

order but even among the inferior tenantry , 
observe them ignorantly denying, and by their do 
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nial, abolishing private property in land, profess- 
ing to limit their demand to each field, and in fact, 
by establishing for such limit an unattainable 
maximum, assessing the ryot at discretion ; and like 
Musalman Government, which preceded them, 
binding tbe cultivator by force to the plough, com- 
pelling him to till land acknowledged to be over- 
asse.ssed, deferring their demands upon him till his 
crops came to maturity ; then taking from him 
all that could be obtained and leaving to him 
nothing but his bullocks and seed grain; nay 
perhaps obliged to supply him with these, in 
order to enable him to resume his melancholy task 
of toiling for others.” 

But all this protest, all this condemnation 
of the real oppression which the jNfadras cultiva- 
tors suffered in the early days of the Ityotw ari 
system, was in vain. Thomas Munro appeared 
as a witness before the House of Commons 
Coinmitee, enquiring into the affairs of the 
East India Company in 1813, and he gave his 
evidence clearly and forcibly in favour of the 
Eyotwari system. He induced the Court of 
Directors to sanction that system, and as (Jovernor 
of Madras he established that system as the 
prevailing system in Madras. The Village system 
was swept away, even like the Polygars of old. 

in justice to one of tlie most benevolent 
adiiiiiiistrators vtho ever went out to Jndia, it should 
be adjjed that Sir Thomas Munro, as Governor of 
Madras, reduced the original oppressive assess- 
ments, and laboured to carry into effect his idea of 
making a Permanent Ryot wari Settlement in Mad- 
I’as as a Permanent Zemindari Settlement had been 
made by Lord Cornwallis in Bengal. His inemor- 
*^ble minute of 1824, one of the ablest minutes 
ever recorded in India, is at once an answer to the 
a-fguments of the Madras Board of Be venue, and 
a vindication of the Ryotwari settlement on a per- 
*iianent basis. 

I'hus spoke the champion of the llyotwari sys- 
tem ; “ All the lands of Arcot were at one time 
according to Mr. Ellis, under the joint or 


Samndayem tenure. This tenure has been much 
praised by some revenue authorities, and its break- 
ing up into the separate individual or Phala bho^ 
gam tenure has been regarded as a calamity for the 
country. The happy state of the natives in the 
joint tenure villages is not supported by the fact 
of most of them having long since adopted the 
separate tenure. When this change took place is 
not known ; but it was probably the gradual work 
of time, long before the Company's Govern- 
ment. ^ 

“J3ut the question regarding Meeras is one 
rather of curiosity than of real utility; for in most 
districts the Meeras is worth little, and was no 
value that might not be easily givcui to the lands 
in every province by a moderate reduction in the 
a.sse.ssment. It is much more important to ascer- 
tain how this moderate assessment is to be generally 
introduced, and private landed property reared 
upon it, than to seek to trace the origin and the 
fluctuations of the Meeras. ^ ^ * 

“ In order to make the land generally saleable, 
to encourage the Ryots to improve it, and to 
regard it as a permanent hereditary property, the 
assessment must be fixed.'" 

8uch was the solution of the Land Question in 
Madras proposed by 8ir Thomas Munro with his 
unrivalled knowledge of the land tenures of the 
Provinc(s and his unrivalled experience of more 
than forty years among the people of that Presi- 
dency. He objected to the extension of the Ze- 
mindari system where Zemindars did not exist ; he 
objected to foster and revive the Village commun- 
ity system which was decaying ; he made the Ryot- 
wari system tlie prevailing system of Madras ; and 
he decided on making a Permanent Ryotwari Settle^ 
ment, as a Permanent Zemindari Settlement had been 
made in Bengal. For forty years after Sir Thomas 
Munro's time, the Government of Madras adhered 
to the principle of a Permanent Ryotwari Settle- 
ment ; and I have olsew'here*given extracts from 
official records showing th at the Madras Board of 
^Famines and Land Assessments in India, pp 165 to X69. 
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Eevenue considered the Madras ryot entitled 
“ to retain his land in perpetuity without any 
increase of assessment”; and that the Madras 
Government held in 1862 that “ one fundamental 
principle of the Eyotwari system is that the 
Government demand on the land is fixed forever.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the Madras 
Government have since receded from this position. 
They do not now consider the Madras ryot entitled 
to retain his land in perpetuity without any increase 
of assessment, but takes care to revise that 
assessment at each recurring settlement. The 
solution proposed by Sir Thomas Munro over 70 
years ago has not been accepted; the protection 
which was promised to the most patient race of 
cultivators on earth, has not been given to them. 

A compromise was proposed in 1882 by the 
Marquis of Ripon, then Viceroy of India. He 
was unable to restore to the cultivator his right to 
retain his land at a permanently fixed assessment ; 
and he was unwilling to subject him to arbitrary 
enhancements of that assessment at each recurring 
settlement. The compromise which he proposed 
was that, in districts which had been once survey- 
ed and settled, no iuture enhancements should be 
made except on the equitable ground of a rise in 
prices. The Madras Government, be it admitted 
to their credit, accepted this compromise. The 
Secretary of State for India thought it tit to reject 
it in 1885. 

And thus it happens that, after a century of 
British rule, the Land Question has not been sol- 
ved in India, and the Madras cultivator is to this 
day a wretched and resourceless being, without 
adequate protections against arbitrary increase in 
the State-demand, and without capacity to save 
against years of drought, famine and death. 

Bomesh Butt. 

0 


8UN-STEOKE AND ITS PREVENTION. 


OW that it is the hottest part of the 
year in Madras, the subject of sun-stroke 
will appeal to and be of interest to 
all sections of the community. The title of 
this article shows what its object is, and the 
writer, who has been at some pains to study this 
subject, hopes that the perusal of this article 
may be the means of bringing certain facts before 
the readers of this magazine which may help to 
guard them from one of the many dangers that 
lie lurking around us in a climate such as that of 
Southern India. 

Sun-stroke is the popular name for a condition 
to which the following synonyms have been given, 
namely, thermic fever, heat-stroke, heat-apopleiy, 
insolation, coup de soleil and lastly “ siriasis ”. 

The predominating ideas in connection with the 
condition under discussion are, first, that the sun 
is the cause, or fons et origo male^ and secondly, 
that the result of the malefic action of the sun 
partakes of the nature of a sudden blow or 
stroke. Both of these ideas are correct and 
justify the application of the term sun-stroke 
to the condition under consideration, but it is 
still more important to remember that it is lu'*: 
merely the sun that produces or causes the stroke, 
but other and more proventible cac.ses in addition. 

Let us first see what suns-stroke means.lt is a 
condition produced by excessive heat, the chief 
feature of which is nervous prostration. A far better 
term for this condition is heat-stroke, because al- 
though this condition may result from direct solar 
heat, it also follows exposure to heat without sun- 
light, and cases occur among individuals working m 
the shade and even at night. Various definitions 
have been given to the term sun-stroke, but 
the chief idea running through them all is that 
excessive sun-heat acting on the nervous sys- 
tem suddenly induces a condition that partakes 
of the character of a shock or stroke or blow^* 
Moist heat is more likely to produce sun-stroke 
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than hot dry air. Hence cases of sun-stroke are 
more often met with in damp low-lying districts 
and near the sea coast, than on high dry table- 
lands. Under the expression heat-stroke or sun- 
stroke are included several distinct and opposite 
conditions, two of which stand out prominently. 
These are, first, heat-stroke without high bodily 
temperature and second heat-stroke with successive 
bodily temperature, or hyperpyrexia. The first of 
these, or heat-exhaustion, is virtually a syncope, 
that is to say, it is characterized by a great weaken- 
ing of the heart’s action, and it may occur 
anywhere and in any climate, high atmospheric 
temperature being the chief causative factor. The 
other condition is marked by excessive bodily 
temperature or hyperpyrexia, and is often ac- 
companied by convulsion. This form of sun- 
stroke has such well-defined and characteristic 
features that many high medical authorities 
look upon it as a specific fever occurring endemi- 
cally in certain localities assuming sometimes 
the nature of an epidemic. To this particular 
form of sun-stroke the name of siriasis has 
been given,' the word “siriasis” taking us 
back to the old times when this condition was 
supposed to have some connexion w ith sirius, the 
dog star, ^ sirius being in the ascendant during 
the hottest time of the year. This second 
lorm of heat-stivke occurs only in conditions of 
high atmospheric temperature, but as in the case of 
other tropical diseases such as Dengue Fever, 
Yellow fever, the fever of elephantiasis &c. it 
does not follow, that although it occurs under 
conditions of high atmospheric temperature, it is 
caused by high atmospheric temperature. In 
addition to the two w^ell marked forms of sun- 
stroke just mentioned, there is another condition 
not so w'ell marked or distinct, but nevertheless dis- 
tinctly associated with high atmospheric tempera- 
ture, and which to all appearances is due to expo- 
*nre to the direct rays of the sun, to which the 
term sun-transmatism might well be applied, 
is this sun-transmatism that is often res- 


ponsible for the lamentable and pitiable nervous 
break-down that is sometimes seen in young 
men who have had w hat is commonly spoken of 
as a touch of the sun. 

Having now a clear idea that high atmospheric 
temperature is the most marked cause of sun- 
stroke or heat stoke, let us see what, if any, 
are the other causes that help to produce this 
condition. To understand how' these causes act, 
we must consider briefly the effect that ex- 
cessive heat has on the nervous system and how 
it is that nervous prostration which is such a 
marked feature of sun-stroke is produced. In 
health the maintenance of a normal temperature in- 
volves three co-operating factors, (1) a source of heat 
(2) channels for the discharge of heat; (3) a regu- 
lating mechanism which shall maintain a stable 
balance between heat production and loss of 
heat. If this most w^omler fully adjusted and deli- 
cate heat-balancing mechanism is in proper w orking 
order (as it always is in a state of health) any 
variations or differences betw^een heat production 
and loss of heat are immediately compensated for 
and so the temperature of the body as a whole is 
not affected to any appreciable extent. It has 
been shewn experimentally that during fever the 
variations of the two processes are no longer inde- 
pendent — in other words, the regulating mechanism 
is out of gear, and it is this “ being out of gear ” 
)>liis the elevation of the surrounding atmospheric 
temperature that produces the phenomena of 
sun-stroke. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
healthy human organism can support, without 
sustaining any harm, very high atmospheric tempe- 
rature if not clogged and hampered in the dis- 
charge of its normal functions by excesses of 
various kinds, such as eating or drinking too much, 
taking violent or prolonged exercise, w^earing un- 
suitable clothing, overstudy or prolonged and 
concentrated mental effort, or any cause or combi- 
nation of causes that tend to impair or depress its 
physiological activity. AVhen, however, this 
physiological power has become weakened or 
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depressed by disease or conditions departing 
from those of health, such as, malaria, heart and 
kidney disease, brain or liver disease, fatigue, 
living in badly ventilated rooms, and especially by 
alcoholic excesses and by those that cause exhaus- 
tion of the nervous system, then, high temperatures 
can be hardly sustained and as a result the nerve 
supply to the heart known as the cardiac ganglia 
is directly affected and syncope is the result. 
Turther, a profound impression is made upon the 
general nervous system and especially on that part of 
it known as the “ vaso motor nerves, that is to say, 
the nerves whose function it is to control and ad- 
just the circulation of the blood throughout the 
whole body. Consequently, it is found that in 
deaths from ordinary sun stroke, the blood 
is dark looking, more like venous blood, and 
indeed the whole venous system is found to be 
engorged, that is to say, it contains more blood 
than would be the case if the adjusting appa- 
ratus of the circulation — the vaso motor system — 
were working properly. A feature of this dark 
blood is that, on analysis, it is found to con- 
tain less oxygen and more carbonic acid gas than 
it does when healthy and it is to this exces- 
sive amount of carbonic acid gas which renders 
the blood impure that the tendency to convulsions 
seen in some cases of heat-stroke may be attri- 
buted. 

There are many speculations and theoiies as 
to exactly how the phenomena of sun-stroke are 
produced. Amongst these may be enumerated 
the following; — superheating of tlie blood by 
high atmospheric temperature: paralysis of the 
heat-controlling nervous centres causing over-pro- 
duction of heat, or retention of body heat, pres- 
sure in the brain by expansion of the cerebro 
spinal flin due to heat, paralysis of the vaso 
motor system, paralysis of the nervous supply of 
the heart, excess of carbonic acid in the blood, 
and failure of the skin to perspire, due to inter- 
ference with its blood supply caused by vaso 
motor paralysis. 


Sun-stroke cannot be due entirely to the actual 
heat of the sun because the characteristic pheno- 
mena of sun-stroke do not result from exp(j. 
sure to the heat of a furnace however hot. 
Heat no doubt is the prime factor but, inas- 
much as the rays of the sun have been proved to 
have some definite chemical power, as seen in the 
solar spectrum, capable of injuriously affecting the 
tissues, it is to this special element in the solar 
rays that the power of producing sun-stroke must 
be attributed. The dilforence in the sensation 
produced by exposure to a hot fire and by ex- 
posure to strong sunlight points to this and 
as a point further bearing out this, the fact that 
the Rontgtui Kays have taken a recognized place 
among the agents used in the treatment of skin 
disease may be noted with special interest. 

All that has been said about sun-stroke or heat 
stroke applies also to the condition known as siri- 
asis, with this exception that siriasis has well 
marked geographical limits. Sun-stroke can 
occur in any part of the world where the tempera- 
ture is high, but according to Sambon, who is a 
great European authority on this subject, siriasis 
is rigidily confined to certain low lying sea-coast 
districts and to the valleys of certain rivers. It is 
never found in high lands, nor above a relatively 
low altitude of 600 feet above sea- level. 

JSiriasis is unknown in Europe. Irf Africa it occurs 
in the valley of the Nile along the Red Wea Coast and 
a certain low lying valley near Algiers. In America 
it occurs along the East Coast of the United States 
and the South Atlantic Coast and all along the 
valleys of the great rivers, and in Australia along the 
valley of the Murray River and the portions of the 
Queensland Coast. In Asia it occurs in Syria 
in India the disease is found in the valleys of the 
Indus and Ganges and Lower Burma. It also exists 
in the Madras Presidency and the writer has seen 
one fatal case in Madras itself. The chief distin 
guishing feature that marks a case of siriasis is the 
fact that excessive bodily temperature, hyperpy**®^ 
ia, is always present. In sun-stroke there may 
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may not be elevation of bodily temperature and even 
^vhen the bodily temperature is raised, it never runs 
lip to the height that it does in siriasis. Older 
virriters on this subject, principally, military medi- 
cal men who practised medicine in India, applied 
the name of Ardent Continued "Fever to a condition 
which corresponded very closely to what we now 
know as siriasis. Another fact connected with siri- 
ftsisand distinguishing it from sun-stroke is that it i.s 
very often preceded by a prodromal stage or, more 
simply, a warming stage. This stage may last only 
a few' hours or it may precede the sudden seizure 
hv as long as two days, and is characterized by 
cerlain well marked symptom.s such as pain in the 
limbs, headache, vertigo, thirst, givmt dopro.ssion of 
spirits, nausea and sometimes vomiting, a hot dry 
skin and a quickened pulse. One curious symptom 
is often noticed in this prodromal stage and that is 
a hysterical tendency in men to weep. When the 
attack is developed the intense burning heat of 
the skin is one of the mo.st marked features. 
The degree of heat registered by the clinical 
thermometer reaches lOS or 109 degrees, and 
in the case seen by the writer in Madras and which 
ocoiired in the month of J une last year, the tempe- 
rature registered was 111^ degrees, that being the 
extreme Jiinit of the scale marked on the in.stru- 
numt. 

In the condi'lion to which the term sun trans- 
inatism has been applied, the phenomena are 
attributable to a peculiar physical action of the 
direct rays of the sun on the tissues. In some 
cases long exposure to the sun brings on fever 
"^this fever is sometimes of great severity and 
partakes of many of the characteristics of inflam- 
mation of the brain. The acute symptoms 
often subside quickly and are likewise often 
followed by various morbid nervous symptoms 
^’hich in their turn may pass off quickly or 
^3.y persist. Among the nervous symptoms 
following an attack of sun transmatism may 
^0 mentioned nervous tremblings, loss of memory, 
blindness, deafness, epilepsy, insanity, persistent 


headache, recurrent headache, dyspeptic symptoms 
and sensitiveness to heat or exposure to sun. 

Having now some idea of the various conditions 
that are cau.sed primarily by tlie heat of the sun, 
we shall turn our attention to some of the pre- 
caution.s nece.ssary to be observed in order to avoid 
the danger of an attaclc of sun-stroke, or a touch 
of the sun ; and the Grst thing to be remember- 
ed is that as long as w'e do not, by our folly 
or ignorance, interfere with and hamper the 
natural resisting power that every healthy in- 
dividual possesses we have a powerful and effi- 
cient protection against the dangers of sun-stroke. 

Apart from actual disease of important organs 
such as the heart, liver and kidneys &c., there are 
conditions brought about by excesses of various 
kinds, that for the time being produce a profound 
impression on the system generally, the result 
being a great lowering of the innate resisting 
power referred to above. Amongst these excesses, 
the principal ones are over-eating, alcoholic intem- 
perance and nervous exhaustion. 

In over-eating, or gluttony the excessive con- 
sumption of food overtaxes the digestive powers and 
throws a great strain upon the excretory organs. 
As a result, the w’ork is not properly carried 
out and a number of deleterious products from iin- 
pc'rfectly digested food circulate in the blood, which 
is thus rendered impure. This impure condition 
of the blood results in the lowering of the 
general physiological resisting power and hence 
a w'eakonirig of the principal factor in our defence 
against sun-stroke ttc. Therefore, one of the safe- 
guards against sun-stroke is to avoid over-eating, 
and especially to guard against excessive consump- 
tion of animal food. 

Next comes the question of drinking. Water 
which is the basis and foundation of drinks of all 
kinds ])lays a most important part in supplying to 
the body the l()s.s of fluid whicli occurs as the result 
of profuse perspiration in addition to the other 
methods whereby a certain amount of fluid is 
pa.ssed out of the body with the excreta. It assists 
the various excretory organs in their w^irk by render- 
ing the different products of metabolism they 
are called upon to deal with more amenable to their 
powers. It is tluirefore good to drink fully of pure 
water. This is in contrast to the effect of 
alcohol, which is an irritant whose regular 
consumption as a beverage tends to retard 
and hinder the excretory organs in the dis- 
charge of their functions, thus producing, as 
in the case of over-eating, only in a different 
manner, thedepressionof physiological power which 
is to be looked upon as the first line of defence 
against sun-stroke. There is a definite and well 
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marked relation between the excessive consumption 
of alcohol and the danger of sun-stroke. This applies 
equally to Europeans as to natives. The Negro is 
believed to be exempt from sun-stroke and the 
question arises as to whether the natives of India 
enjoy the same immunity. In the opinion of the 
writer of this article, there is no doubt that the 
native of India is not as susceptible to the effects 
of the sun as the European, but the European can, 
by living a healthy life and adapting his method of 
living to his surroundings, regard his supposed 
liability to be affected by the sun with equanimity. 
It is probable that tropical heat seldom, if ever, 
kills any one in whom some other cause has not 
produced either blood poisoning or great exhaus- 
tion of nerve force. In India, the drunkard, be 
he European or native, has to struggle against 
these states in combination. I have noticed that 
cases of another disease produced by excessive con- 
sumption of alcohol, viz., Beliriuin Tremens as a 
rule are treated more succes.sfully and with better 
results in the cooler months of the year. But those 
cases which happen in the dog daj'^s and hot 
months such as May and June are nearly always 
fatal. 

Norman Chevers whose opinions on this 
subject carries great weight says : — “ Numerous 
as the constitutional causes of heat stroke 
are, all Indian experience comf>ines to show 
that drunkenness is the chief” — this applies 
not only to sun-stroke but also to all those 
cases that can be grouped under the heading, sun 
transmatism. To show that the connection between 
alcoh<^lic intemperance and the ardent continued 
fever (which corresponds to what is now known 
as siriasis) of the older writers was well recog- 
nized, the following passage taken from Dr. James 
Bonald Martin\s Book entitled the “ influence of 
Tropical Diseases on Ruropean Constitutions” and 
published in 1856, will be interesting. He says: — 

“ A very interesting: report by Dr. Miligan of 63nl 
Foot shews that symptoms like those of ardent conti- 
nued fever resulted from the exposure of his corps to 
the sun during a military funeral at Madras. The 
greater number of the men, he says, were in the prime of 
life : but there were among them some old soldiers who 
had served twenty years and upwords, some of it in the 
West Indies, and wore much broken down by service and 
intemperate habits. The entire corps had just arrived from 
the Australian Oolonies, where spirituous liquors can be 
had on easy terms.” The regiment landed at Madras in 
the month of May and from the date of the untoward cir- 
cumstance of the funeral, the hospital beoamed filled with 
cases of fever. Two men dropped down and died on the 
very day of the funeral and for several days afterward 
the fever cases augmented considerably.” 

In those days the leading feature in the 
treatment of these cases was copious blood-letting, 


and we read of bleeding to the extent of fifty, sixty 
and even a hundred ounces, but alas ! the remedy 
was worse than the disease ! 

Alcoholic intemperance, then, is always to be 
looked upon as being the great ally of tropical heat 
in producing sun-stroke and its allied conditions. 

As has been pointed out above that intangible 
and immeasureable “something” to which we 
apply the term physiological or vital force is our 
great safeguard not only against sun-stroke, but 
also against disease of any kind. This force is by 
its nature a nervous force, and, we can only see 
its result in the energy with which the intricate 
and delicate functions of the healthy organism are 
carried on. Consequently it can be readily conceived 
that anything that exhausts or tends to exhaust the 
nervous system at large must injuriously affect this 
physiological force which is our great safe-guard. 

The commonest causes of nervous exhaustion as 
seen in this country are prolonged and concentrat- 
ed mental effort under unsuitable conditions, such 
as bad or unsuitable food, unhealthy surroundings 
such as living and working in close, ill-ventilated 
rooms, and when to this is added the consumption 
of more or less alcohol to act as a spur to the 
flogging energies, all the factors for the production 
of nervous exhaustion are present. 

Now as to prophylaxis or guarding against sun- 
stroke, first and foremost is the avoidance as far as 
possible of exposure to the direct heat and rays of 
the sun. Suitable clothing should be worn and in the 
case of Europeans the precaution of wearing suitable 
head coverings should be observed. A red lining 
to the ordinary sola topee is an additional protec- 
tion, as red a color, has the power of absorbiiig 
and taking up some of the sun’s rays thus re- 
ducing their power. The daily bath by keeping 
the skin clean tends to a healthy co\idition and this 
is a sine qua non. Excesses of any kind, either m 
eating or drinking, more especially in thecousunip- 
tion of alcoholic liquors and tobacco should be avqid- 
ded. Excessive fiitigue either of body or of mind 
should be avoided, and any condition that tends to 
produce nervous exhaustion should be carefully 
guarded against. The words of Falstaff, the 
immortal, are pregnant with wisdom. 

‘ Purge, forswear Sack, 

And live cleanly.” 

This is a rule of life which, if it were mof® 
generally lived up to, would guard us all against 
many ills and evils, besides sun-stroke. 

H. W. McOaullt Hayes. 

Member of the Royal 


College of Physicians^ 

^ Edinburgh 
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the LITBIIATUEE OE THE VICTOEIAN 
AGE. 

(/i MONG the platitudes of criticism two may 
be noted as applicable to the present sub- 
^ I ^ ject. The first is that periods of literature, 
though they may be named Elizabethan or A^ictor- 
ian, sixteenth century, or nineteenth century, do 
not synchronise with the limits of monarchs’ 
reigns or with the closing of the centuries. The 
second is that proximity to the object viewed 
renders a full and final estimate of its relative value 
impossible. Thus, we cannot at the present time 
foretell with any pretence at finality the ])lace 
that the majority of our A^ictorian writers, and 
especially those of the later decades, will yet occupy 
in the history of English literature or pass an 
unchallengeable judgment on the literary work of 
the period. As the long reign has passed by, however, 
it has become increasingly possible to predict who 
among the earlier Victorian writers are likely to 
remain as classics, when the resistless hand of time 
shall have remorselessly sifted the chaff from 
the wheat. Much of the writing of the reign 
has been useless. Tens of thousands of volumes 
have been published since 1837, but even already 
the vast majority of these lie buried in the darkest 
oblivjpn. 

In giving a general survey of the literature of 
the A’^ictorian period we notice that the epoch is in 
some measure marked by the ebb and flow^ that 
is characteristic of the history of literature through- 
out the centuries. It has its period of fertility 
and brilliance as well as its time of comparative 
stagnation, and yet unlike previous epochs at no 
time has inspiration altogether ceased. 

The birth year of Queen Alctoria fell in the very 
Wiiddle of one of the most glorious periods, though 
one of the briefest, in English literature, the period 
extending from 1816 to 1823. During those eight 
years werepublished some of the finest works of that 


most brilliant galaxy of writers, Miss Austen, Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley and 
Scott. To these years belong Norilianger Abhey, the 
Essays of Elia ^ the Excursion., DonJiian^ Ohristahel 
EadymionyPrometheus Cnhoiind, and at least eighteen, 
and these among the best, of the Waverley Novels^ 
not to speak of a large number of other hardly less 
important works. These years we can see now 
marked the flood-tide of the most creative period 
of the nineteenth century. From that time on to 
1837 when the young Queen ascended the throne 
it may be said, with certain reservations, that the 
spirit of literature steadily lost its vitality, as one by 
one the great masters laid down their pens and 
passed to other worlds than ours. From the year 
1 823 to the year of the Queen’s accession was a 
period of deaths and births but not of literary pro- 
ductivity. At the beginning of that period Keats 
and Shelley and Byron died. Eight years later passed 
aw'ay the AVizard of the North ; in 1834 Coleridge 
and Lamb died and of that brilliant company only 
AVordsw'orth lingered on, a man approaching his 
three score years and ten. And yet those years of 
the ebbing tide, so fatal to the most brilliant 
of our early nineteenth century wTiters, were 
years of preparation for a second flood-tide 
hardly less notable than the first. Among those 
who were born during the infancy and girlhood 
of the Queen and w ho were to rise to eminence 
during her reign Avere Charles Kingsley, and 
John Euskin, George Elliot and George Meredith, 
Matthew Arnold, and D. G. Eossetti, AVilliam 
Morris and Charles Algernon Swinburne. Older 
than these, for the most part in their boyhood 
and early manhood, during these years of literary 
stagnation w’ere Carlyle and Macaulay ; Tennyson 
and Browming, Thackeray and Dickens, the men 
who beyond all others were to be the glory of the 
Victorian age. 

The year 1837 may be regarded as the begin- 
ning of the second creative period of the nine- 
teenth century. In that year Dickens published 
Oliver Tivisi, the work that brought him intopopu- 
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krity. Thackeray wrote his first work, the Yellow 
2 )lush Papers, Carlyle published the Freweli llevolo- 
lion. Browning, Strajford, and Bul^^ er, Ernest Mai- 
iravers. From this year onward for over thirty 
years the stream of literature flowed with consider- 
able vigour. Let us choose, practically at random, 
anyone year of the period, say 1849, and see what 
permanent contributions it has made to literature. 
In that year Buskin published his Seven Lamjts of 
Architeelitre, Kingsley, Alton Locke, Browning, a 
volume of Poems, Thackeray, Pendennis, Dickens, 
Pavvl Cojper/ield, Charlotte Bronte, Shir/ey, 
Clough, AmharvaVia, Aytoun,the Lay^ ofthn Seoiiish 
Cavaliers, wdiile Lylton completed the CaAons, and 
Freeman, Leigh Hunt, Douglas .lerrok I and Harriet 
Martineau made valuabh?, though perhaps less 
permanent additions, to lite?*ature. It was during 
the first three decades of Alctoria’s reign that 
these and other great w'riters contributed w hat is 
likely to be the most enduring moniim(‘nts to their 
genius. During the last thirty y(‘ars while it is 
true that some of the most brilliant works of the 
century in science, history and philosophy have 
been published, yet speaking broadly it may be 
asserted that, w ith the exception of some novels of 
Hardy, Stevenson and Kipling, and a few volumes 
of essays by 'masters of style like JMatthew' Arnold, 
Walter Pater and others, the tide of litemture 
proper has been slowly ebbing backwards. The 
turn of the tide would have been more marked 
but for the longevity of a few of our most distin- 
guished writers such as Carlyle, Buskin, Browning 
and Tennyson, combined with the remarkable 
fertility of their genius. It is a significant fact 
that when Tennyson, the last of these, died, every 
one felt that amongst the younger writers no one 
was in any measure worthy to w'ear the laurel 
wreath that fell from his brows. 

In gilding a brief survey of the literature of the 
Victorian period it will be fitting to begin with 
the novel, for, beyond all doubt, the novel is 
as markedly the feature of the Victorian age as 
the drama was the feature of the Elizabethan. 
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Prose fiction is the mould into wdiich the vast ma- 
jority of writers during the past six decades 
have instinctively poured the thoughts they have 
desired to give to the world. Writers have prog- 
nosticated its decline, but from 18^17 to 1901 there 
has been no material abatement in its popular- 
ity. fndeed if one may judge? from the literary 
review's of tlu? day it grows more and mori' thp 
form ill which the thoughts of the lim,! 
find the most acceptable expression. 

The ATctorian novel has reflected every phase 
of thought that has dominated any prominent 
section of the community ; it has exhibit(‘d tlic 
social condition of every class, it has held up as 
in a mirror the overmastering passions of nieji. 
and it has discussed and analysed the evershifting 
political life of the nation. We have had noids- 
of simple domestic life, and novels popularising 
great historical epochs, novels delineating the 
life of our provinces, and novels picturing tin- 
social conditions of our colonies and depend(?ncies, 
novels that advocate some philanthropic sch«*nie, 
and novels that seek only the entei'tainment t)f tlie 
reader by artistic narration. 

In order to comprehend the vast mass of lit(*ra- 
ture included under prose fiction, it is desirable to 
divide the subject into two sections. Tliere is, 
first, the great class of novels that seek to advocate 
no theory, to propound no views, but aim only at 
the artistic 'and successful telling of a story. In 
this class is included, among others, the wdiole series 
of novels that depend for their intert^st on the 
intricacy of their plot. The second class includes 
all novels written with some didactic purpose, 
whether it be the reconstruction of the life of 
some past period or history, or the combating of 
some social abuse, or the advocacy of theological or 
political views. 

One of the most fascinating story-tellers belong- 
ing to the former of these two divisions is AVilki® 
Collins. Few novelists, if any, have excelled him 
in simple skill in the unfolding of an intricate 
though Marryat is very nearly his equal in in*’ 
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wonderful tales of the sea. Marryat, how ever, has 
the additional gift of humour, a quality, which 
makes his stories always acceptable. A writer of 
tlie present day w ho on various grounds may be 
frrouped in this class is Thomas Hardy, one of 
the most successful tellers of pro\iucial tah‘s. 
By some ho is regarded as the lirst among 
living novelists, mainly on account of his perfect 
prose style, but his ethical standards are such as to 
prevent his attaining the place in the heart of the 
public which his genius might otherwise have 
secured. Of all the novelists w ho are simple roman- 
cists, there is none who has evoked a more tender 
regard in the minds of his readm-s than Robert 
holds Stevenson. With him the love of his art is 
his inspiration. ITe is essentially a craftsman. 
Unlike AVilkie Collins, his special talent lies not so 
much in the weaving of a plot as in creating a se- 
ries of striking situations. With Stevenson we may 
name a still more recent writer of a similar type^ 
tlioiigh a less polished artist, Kudyurd Kipling. 
For force of diction, vivid de])ictment of actualities 
and range of su])jects he w ill be hard to equal in 
any age. Conon Hoyle is eminently typical of this 
school, but it is doubtful whether hivS books will 
proMj any more than a passing interest. 

The novel writer is, however, in tlie main, seldom 
content to delineate for the sake of entertainment 
alone. The grt^ter number of novelists ))elong to 
wbat,^for brevity, we have called the didactic 
school ; in other w ords they belong to that class of 
writers w ho write wdtli the purpose of enlightening 
Ike public either in matters, social or political, or 
in mutters historical or theological. Chief and 
lii‘st among those w ho in the reign of Victoria deal 
"ith social questions w^as Charles Dickens. Dickens’ 
pnpuhirity has w aned considerably because the coii- 
ilitions of social life which ho sought to rem(*dy aiv 
already things of a bygone age ; but no writer has 
wielded a more powerful pen in working a reform- 
ation of social abuses. Another novelist of this class 
Was Charles Beade, wdio successfully directed his 
energies towards the amelioration of life in prisons 


and asylums. Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Craik, and above 
all Charles Kingsley, and at a later period AValter 
Resant wtire also writers of tliis school and 
helped to aw aloMi the conscience of the nation to 
the presence of vast evils in the relationship 
existing h(‘tw’een employers and employed. 

Earliest among the writers of the historical 
novel in the Victorian period was Bulwer Lytton, 
a writer characterised by exce])tional versatility 
and industry. There hardly exists a single field 
in literature in wdiich lie did not labour, but it is 
probably not untrue to say that if he excelled an}^- 
wlien» lie excelled in Rieazi, the finest of his four 
liistoric:il novels. Tw o writers who depict provincial 
life in England, as it existed in earlier centuries, 
are Blackmore and Hall Caine. Blackmore gives 
us a picture of the Devonshire of two hundred 
years ago, w bile Hall Caine delineates ancient life 
ill Cumberland and tlu' Isle of Man. Perhaps the 
most cliarming novelist of this type at the iireseiit 
time is Stanley Weyman, a writer whose style 
is due in largo measure to the influence of 
Stevenson. There are two other leading w riters 
whom perhaps we ought to mention in this 
group, riz, 13aring Gould and Andrew Ijang. 

Wo liave already named Charles Kingsley and 
Hall Caine in another connection, hut both of these 
may with equal fitness be also regarded as theo- 
logical novelists. The writer, however, who may 
perhaps be looked upon as most typical of this 
school is George Macdonald, who for many years 
never wearied in his efiorts to humanise the reli- 
gious conceptions of his native land. One ol the 
most subtle and most spiritual novels of its time 
was John Jntflasaul by d. H. fShorthouse, a book 
that, in the guise of historical romance, dealt w ith 
the religious and political problems of the early 
seventeenth century, but like that of liob^ ICU- 
mrre, the best known of Mrs. llumphryWVatd’s 
novels, its popularity w’as shortlived. Wte may 
predict for Marie Corelli’s Mossier Christian a simi- 
lar fate. The interest of the religious novel, like 
that of the social, is largely ephemeral, and qeases 
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when the problems to which they owe their con- 
ception lose their vitality. 

So far we have left unnoticed four of the most 
brilliant novelists of the Victorian age, Thackeray, 
George Meredith, Charlotte Bronte, and George 
Eliot. Belonging to a group that may be called 
character novelists, they do not properly belong 
to either of the divisions into which we have 
grouped the fiction writers of the reign. Neverthe- 
less, on account of the marked ethical purpose 
dominating their writings, they may, if we use the 
term in a comprehensive sense, be classed among the 
didactic novelists. Eew writers have the qualities 
of charm and sincerity more marked than Thack- 
eray and none have^done more by character paint- 
ing to satirise the vices and the shams and 
the follies of the upper classes of society. George 
Meredith is the novelist of the cultured classes^ 
He is often obscure and difficult, yet he is excep- 
tionally brilliant and possessed of remarkable skill 
in analysing character and motive. 

One of the most marked features of the Victorian 
era is the position gained and maintained in all 
branches of literature by women writers. They 
have excelled as journalists, poets and historians, 
but, perhaps, nowhere have they gained more 
eminence than as character novelists. The two 
outstanding women novelists are Charlotte Bronte 
and George Eliot. We do not class Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward with them, as it is yet doubtful 
whether her works will live. 

In Jam Eyre Charlotte Bronte gives us a revela- 
tion of herself. Eor passion and intensity she has 
probably never been excelled in English literature. 
With more real power, however, and more genuine 
art George Eliot reached perhaps the first place 
among the novelists of the Victorian age. Almost 
all he^ritings, but particularly her earlier novels, 
by the keenest analytical power, and 
the loftiest moral aims. 

^pace permitted, it would be easy to catalogue 
manjr others who in modern tidies have far surpas- 
sed in popularity nearly all those already mentioned 


such as Black, Eider Haggard Crockett and Seton 
Merrimail, but in spite of the phenomenal circula- 
tion of their chief works, their permanence in tho 
world of letters is even less assured than that of 
the least classical of the above writers. 

Fiction has been given the first place in the 
sketch, because of its pre-eminence in the A^ictoriaii 
age but other fields of prose have been splen- 
didly, if less assiduously, cultivated. Some of 
the most distinguished of our prose-writers 
have been specifically historians, and must be 
passed over in the present article. But there 
are tw’o historians who have acquired a place 
amongst English classics, Macaulay and Carlyle. 
The former has left a lasting influence on the style, 
and the latter on the thought of his generation. 
When the Queen ascended the throne, Macaulay 
in the midst of his busy Indian life was sending 
home contributions to the Edinburgh JReview, and 
gathering materials for his essay on Clive. The 
conception of the historian’s duty has changed 
since the time of Macaulay. His romantic pictures 
are out of date. The historian of to-day is a 
specialist working within narrower limits and 
with more accurate and exhaustive research. In 
spite of criticism mainly from the point of view of 
the historian, Macaulay’s prose is still regarded as 
a model of clearness and vividness. Carlyles 
personality and moral force werfe so peculiarly 
strong that' it will take long for his influence to 
die. His power was not so much due to the 
qualities of his style as to the imperiousness of lus 
utterances, to his accurate historical perspective 
and to his dramatic and vivid portraiture. Chief 
among those we may call the aesthetic writers w 
John Euskin, who, like Carlyle, but in the field of 
art and not in history, was a powerful preacher 
of truth, and of high morality. It is difficult 
to realise, so fresh does it seem, that the first 
volume of Modern Painters was published si* 
years after the Queen began her reign. 
owe Euskin’s noble prose to a condemnatory 
article on Turner in one of the Eeviews. 
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letter which Kuskin wrote to the Editor re- 
probating the matter and style of these critiques 
grew into a book of five volumes. Any compre- 
hensive review of the prose writers of the age must 
necessarily include names like those of De Quincey 
and Christopher North, Newman, Mathew Arnold 
and Walter Pater, Hutton, Morley and Erederick 
Harrison, and the list might be prolonged indefinite- 
ly. While it is difficult to say whether any of these 
will live as Addison has outlived the eighteenth 
century or as Milton’s sonorous prose has survived 
from the seventeenth, yet it may be safely as- 
serted that many of the writers of to-day would 
have been classics had their lot been cast in 
another century. 

A form of literature characteristic of the Victorian 
period is the periodical. Hardly had the nineteenth 
century begun its course when in 1802 ciime the 
first number of the Edinhurgh lievicit\ followed in 
seven years by the Quarterly, A few years later 
came Blackwood, and then hVaser’s JMagaziiie, 
These with Chambers^ Journal^ all emanating from 
Edinburgh were the leading periodicals that existed 
when the Queen ascended the throne. But soon 
after her accession Macmillan and the Cornhill 
appeared and then in succession the Fortmghthj 
the ConUmijomry and the JSinetcmth Century, until 
in the present day their name is legion. 

It may be perhaps the existence of the periodical 
that h^s engendered a desire for personal informa- 
tion, but be the cause of what it may, there has been 
in recent years a surfeit of biographical litera- 
ture. We have the biographies of all sorts 
and conditions of men, men whose lives have a 
permanent value for the w’orld, and men whose 
lives have none beyond the narrow circle of their 
family. 

Erom the days of Mandeville onwards books of 
travel have always had a fascination for the English 
re^er. The love of adventure and the appreci- 
ation of courage and heroism is the heritage of the 
l^ritish race. But no previous era, not even the 

izabethan, has produced such a variety of books 


of trnvel, as the Victorian age. Scientific, religious 
and political enterprise has driven men forth into 
regions of the world hitherto unexplored, and the 
result is a rich legacy to literature. 

We have not mentioned poetry as specially 
characteristic of the \ictorian age, because in the 
comparison of the centuries this age is an age of 
prose rather than of poetry. But in so saying we 
are not to be understood as implying that the love 
of song has died out of England. Never since 
the days of Caidmon and Cynewulf have we been 
without our famous singers, and in the roll of 
English poets few names will stand higher than 
those of Tennyson and Browning. Tennyson is at 
once the most characteristic man of letters of the Vic- 
torian period and its most distinguished ornament. 
With him is always classed his great contemporary 
Itobert Browning. These two writers with their 
combined influence extending throughout the whole 
reign are suificientto defend the age from the charge 
of poetical barrenness. But it is a remarkable fact 
that but for these there would have been a marked 
deficiency in great poetry. It is true that Swin- 
burne and Matthew Arnold, William Morris, Mrs. 
Browning and Clough, are in certain aspects far 
from ordinary w riters. They appeal indeed to certain 
types of mind more deeply than even Tennyson. Bu^ 
that is due to their embodying more vividly certain 
passing phases of thought, and not to qualities that 
will insure permanence of influence. Contrast them 
w'ith the poets that lived during the first thirty 
years of the century, and their place among the 
roll of the poets will be recognised to be only in 
the second rank. It is, however, in the particular 
field of the drama that the literature of the age is 
markedly defective. In nothing is the contrast be- 
tw^een the Elizabeth and the Victorian eras so 
strikingly emphasized. Though many dramas have 
been written, and Browning's poetry is esl^tially 
dramatic in character, yet it is doubtful if even one 
Victorian drama will be read a hundred years 
hence. In other fields of poetry, however, in the 
lyric and the idyll, in narrative poems and iii poet- 
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ical fancies the Victorian age, mainly through the 
influence of Tennyson and Browning will he rank- 
ed as comparatively productive. There are writers 
belonging to the last decade of the reign like 
William Watson, and Stephen Phillips whose ulti- 
mate place it is not easy yet to assign, but they 
have not yet proved that they ill be in any true 
sense successors of the t\N o poets m hose names are 
so honourably associated with the history of Vic- 
torian poetry. 

A rapid sketch like this hardly touches the fringe 
of a great subject, yet it may serve the purpose of 
reminding us of many to whom the empire is 
indebted^for much of what is noblest and greatest in 
the thought and aspiration of the present genera- 
tion. We have not touched on our growing colon- 
ial literature which, in spite of the overmastering 
interest of material pursuits in all our colonies, is 
steadily becoming a power ; nor have we alluded to 
the far richer literature that has assumed such wide 
proportions in the United States. Vet so closely are 
the English speaking races interwoven that the 
literature of these diverse regions of the glo])e is 
one and the same. ( )n a survey of the whole field, 
one cannot fail to be struck not merely with the 
enormous output, surpassing a hundred times over 
that of any previous half century, but also with 
the large number of writers, not indeed of the 
first rank, but of a very high order ; and if the 
* Victorian age will not be regarded as the most 
distinguished in literature, it must, in the very 
nature of things, occupy a high place. 

And now in this rushing stream of literature, 
that has poured forth these sixty years from 
a thousand presses, is it possible to discover 
any distinctive qualities or characteristics ? It 
is possible no doubt to lay our finger on an 
in^^vi^pil author and see in him the influence 
of some movement, just as we can trace the 
influence of the French lievolution on some of 
our ^early nineteenth century poets. Kingsley may 
show in his writings the effect of the Chartist move- 
ment, Carlyle, the influence of German philosophy, 


Stevenson, a revolt from an excessive subjectivisjj), 
Tennyson, the reflection of modern scientific 
thought, but in all this we discover only the charac- 
teristics of an individual or the peculiarities of a 
school. A few years ago Bowden used to speak of the 
influence of democracy on Victorian literature. AVe 
question wliether he would assign to it the same value 
to-day. At the present moment if we are justified 
in judging from the poems that ushered in the new 
century, the thought that is uppermost in the 
nation to-day is the glory of science, tlie 
triumph of machanical invention and the vastne^ 
of Imperial expansion. But these also are but jias- 
sing phases which leave their impress on iiulhidu- 
al writers, and that for only a brief period. The 
question is whether the Victorian literature as a 
whole will be seen by future generations to poss- 
ess qualities that in any measure make it a unity. 
We speak with hesitation of the judgment uf 
posterity, bub we doubt whether in the jiulgnuMit 
of the generations to come any marked unity wWl 
be discovered at all. In truth the most marke d 
feature of the age is its extraordinary variity. 
The highest literature, that w hiuh is truly inspired 
is like the wind, ‘‘ it bloweth where it listeth,” i 
is but slightly influenced by external conditions 
but literature of a standard lower than the liighes 
depends upon the law of supply and demand. There 
fore, on the one hand the cheapening of papei 
through the removal of tlie paper duty in 1861 
and, on the other, the spread of education through 
out the masses have led not merely to an abundanc< 
of literature, but also to an amazing variety n 
tyi)e. It may, therefore, be the verdict of th( 
future that the Victorian literature is a cough' 
merate, a period distinguished not for its unit} 
but for its diversity in thought and style. Neverthe- 
less, w’e venture to think that at least one chara^^- 
teristic will be found to prevail. It is the charac- 
teristic that w e describe by the word ethical. The 
word is vague and often somewhat vaguely and 
comprehensively used, but in describing a writer a* 
ethical, we mean that the tendency of bis writing J* 
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to inculcate fidelity to duty, to lead men to simpli- 
city and earnestness of life, in short, that there 
is in his writings a tendency that makes for 
rigliteousness. The leaders in Victorian literature 
have been essentially ethical in aim and motive. 
They have been men and v^ omen of moral serious- 
ness. In spite of much inanity in literature and 
frivolity in life, it is interesting that the English 
nation still values the ethical, and still worships 
at the shrine of the ideal. No doubt this high appre- 
ciation by the people of that which is noble and 
true has been fostered by many influences and not 
by that of the Queen and her Court, but it is 
permissible to believe that much of the inspiration 
towards noble and worthy living has come from 
the lofty ethical quality of our finest Victorian 
Jerature. 

0 EOTici E I’rrrRN du ro ii. 

0 

:M(JS1X0S by TIIK RlVRR-StDE. 


It \\'as a glorious evening. I'lie air 
ireaflK'd balmy fragrance from the neiglibouring 

grove 

0 sweet with vernal bloom. Full to the brim, 
h’oad Tafnravarni rolled with stately gracti 

ts depth of wate^rs to the distant main. 

^h)ng its bank, a village snug and small 

siifiling midst green fields of waving corn ; 

^ lovely spot whereon the sotting sun 
^Vith magic fingers spread a quivering sheet 
molten gold. A lively troop of boys 
Were romping home, their day^s work o’er in school; 

Village maids with guileless laughter, joked 
P^ach at the other’s cost, as home they sped 
With jugs of water poised on their hips. 

1 he consecrated chant of Vedic hymns 

^hat from the village rose the listener’s mind 
^f>wed imperceptibly to holy thoughts 
^ii-suited to the sober grey of eve 
^hat stole apace upon the landscape round, 

^dch late had with the anthem sweet of birds 
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Resounded. Proud among the houses stood. 
Rearing its ancient roof above the rest, 

The storied mansion of the village squire, 

AVhose beetling windows overlooked the flood. 

A radiant form that shone like beauty’s self, 

And glistened with golden light of grace, 

AVas from an open casement looking down 
Upon the flofnl with m(‘ditative ryes. 

Jt was Visalakshi, tlui squire’s young wife. 

Who, like the bride of Vedic hymns, had girt 
Around her spouse a zone of sugar-cane, 

That but one spirit in them both might dwell. 

I For glances shy, her face as smooth as balm, 

The curving bow of her sweet rose-bud mouth, 

IFer winning smiles, h(T tongue that at the tip 
And at the root delicious nectar had. 

In sweetest thraldom held lier loving spouse 
Who wholly yielded to her wisli and will ; 

And as Narayana His Lakshmi liolds. 

He ever in his bosom harbour<;d her. 

Among the village maids and uiatrons old 
8he like an angel moved, and to th(‘ir wants 
With loving tenderness she ministered, 

And by her sweetness and her sympathy 
In their alllictions brought them light and joy. 

What troubled now her gentle breast, and 

turned. 

I Fer joyous visage sad as there she stood 
Fn meditation, gazing at the flood ? 

Behind the beaming radiance of her smile, 

A secret sorrow, which but few disceriKnl, 

Lurked, making her in her lon(‘ moments feel 

Dispirited. The galling poverty 

'Chat in its clutches held her natal home, 

Clouded the sunny brightness of her life. 

And threatened oft to choke it with its weight. 

As now she stood, with clouded brows and face 
Tear-stained, that in the gathering dusk appeared 
E’en as the moon in m inter, indistinct, 

She let escape a sigh surcharged with grief, 

That straight was borne upon the evening breeze 
And mingled with the sound of waters, filled 
The grassy hollows of the listening banks. 
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But not in vain her eyes the flowing flood 
Had sought ; for nature to her wounded heart 
Brought instant balm, and soothed her anguish sore. 
Before her in mid-river kneeling lay 
Like some huge elephant, against the tide, 

A rocky mound, whose crest a clump of trees 
With spreading branches rich in foliage bore 
Safe from the lashing fury of the flood, 

That dashed itself against the rock’s bold front. 
And impotently foamed in eddies round. 

That little rock her sorrow slight assuaged 
And in her breast revived her dwindling hope. 
Eftsoons the music of her voice, more sweet 
Than note of bird or chime of bells, was heard, 
Her heart opprest consoling in this wise : — 

“As yonder river ceaseless plies its force 
Against that lonely rock that stands unmoved, 
Repelling still the waters ’angry rush, 

So dost thou, dearest brother mine, withstand 
The cruel onsets of dire poverty. 

To thee, poor soul, no smooth spot yet in life 
Hath shown itself. Its roughness thou hast borne 
With stubborn fortitude that saints austere 
May well have envied. Oh, what fate is thine ! 
What cruel mockery that thou shouldst spend. 
Despite thy knowing head and loving heart, 

In plodding labour all thy anxious days, 

And lazy clay-brained drones should, free from care, 
Bask in the effulgence of Kubera’s smiles ! 

With noble effort, ’gainst the galling pangs 
Of grim penury, hast thou shielded still 
Our aged parents and our sisters young 
Who unto thee, as yonder clump of trees 
To that resisting rock, for shelter cling. 

God grant thee courage in thy trial sore, 

And eke on thee bestow both strength and grace, 
And bless thee, noble pillar of our house ! 

Let thine each suffering a fragrant flower 
In that sweet chaplet prove that is in heaven 
Reserved to crown thy well-deserving brows ! 

But sure my prayers cannot be in vain, 

That to the Throne of mercy I have sent. 

For He that erst responded to the wail 


Of Droupadi in her distress, will He 
That hastened at Qajendra’s cry to save 
Tlie noble beast when once a gavial 
Had snapped its hind leg with its vicious teeth, 
Remain unmoved when I, a weakling, cry 
With all the vehemence of my young soul 
For gracious mercy for my suffering house ! 

So lose not heart, for all the cloud and storm 
That have so long encompassed thee ; but feel, 
My brother dear, as shadows cannot be 
Were there no sun beyond, thy dire distress 
Foreshadows but thy happiness in store. 

Who plants the tree will water it himself. 

So say our elders sage. God’s children we, 

And in His grace will He His children tend. *’ 
She stopped, and nature’s voice forthwith conveyed 
The pleasing harmony of her sweet w ords 
To where our prayers are heard ; — and as a sigr 
There rose the moon whose soothing fulgenct 

chasec 

The twilight gloom aw'ay, and w ith it too 
All melancholy thoughts that filled the mind. 

K. G. Sesha Aiyau 

0 

HER BEAUTY. 


From splendours of the earth and sea and sky 
I borrow similes to paint my sweet; 

And yet, when all is done, most incomplete 
The picture seems, whereat I only sigh; 

Her every feature grows a mystery 
That tempts the mind to trace it, but doth cheat 
Its best endeavour ; till at her dear feet 
1 seek repose from task ! ’tis vain to try. 

Ah, then I feel, as in a vision grand. 

Ten thousand powers quicken my thought and 

tofigue. 

To utter things more sweet than bards have sung' 
But as I clasp in mine her faithful hand, 

My face with the warm heaven of hers o’erhuni 
In silence all her charms I understand. 

Joseph SAiDAimA' 

Q 
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TXDL^STEIAL EEGBNKRATION OE INDIA. 


F ill ilio face of the gloomiest rorebodings re- 
garding the immediate future of the Indian 
people, raised by successive famines and by 
th(? alarming decrease in the growtli of the popula- 
tion, the responsible rulers of the country do not 
courageously gird up their loins to combat the gr(‘at 
problem of poverty, we have no hope that tluw 
will do so at any time. During the last twenty yijars, 
more (‘specially since the year 18S5, India may 
be said to have been under more or less a perpetual 
famine. Officials, no doubt, insist on a severe and 
acute test of a famine, but if high prices and scar- 
city of food, if the increase of destitution manifest 
in the crowd of beggars in every town and in the 
growth of crime, are tests of a famine in its real sense, 
then it can bfj truly said that, apart from the fifteen 
famines, officially recognised since the great famine 
of 1878, the so-called years of prosperity have given 
no relief worth the name to the famished iiopula- 
tion, and to-day, in spite of Lord C'lirzoirs state- 
ment to the contrary, the agricultural and industrial 
cla-sses of India are in a more depressed condition than 
tlu^y were previous to the famine of 1878. Daring 
these years crores of property have been lost 
to the people in consectuence of drought and 
famine, and millions of men have disappeared, 
who, but for these misfortunes, would be alive and 
ty their work would be the means of maintenance 
lo hundreds of thousands of families. ^More than 
on the property of the people, on their health and 
Vitality have famines produced disastrous effects, 
^or rulers, looking at the matter entirely from 
point of view of their revenues, declare the 
to be ov(ir the moment that rains fall, and 
congratulate themselves on the recuperative power 
of the country immediately after the severest and 
inost wide-spread aflliction. But, as a fact, 
^^0 famine does more harm by its after- 
effects than by its ravages during its actual 
^^’eer.As Mr. Vaughan Nash says : — 


‘‘famine i.> not over and done with, when the rains are 
falling and tho ciop.s are being gathered in. 'the effect 
of months of privation cannot be suiiiined up in tlie death- 
rate of tbe cuirent year or the year that follows the 
laniine. rover sweeps away millions whose strength has 
been iindei mined, and the full elVoet of tho birth-rate ia 
not felt, until the time comes when in the ordinaiy courso 
of things, tho chihlien wlio have died of hunger and 
famine diseases would have luairiedand become paient.'i.’* 

This is tlm most serious aspect of the question, 
and those that tak(‘ any interest in tlio economic 
well-being ol this country should press it on the 
attention ot (joveriinujiit who have sliown no indi- 
cation of th(‘ir sensibility to the true enormity of 
this evil. It is a significant fact that during recent 
years fever and kindred diseases have contributed 
more to the mortality of tho people than other 
causes. Mr. Mulhall says : — 

“ It is certain that an unhealthy nation has never yet 
been a prosperous one.” “Sickness is a feaiful tax in 
some countries, and is much increased, as in the case of 
Austria, (we may add, of India too), by the unwi.se duties 
on salt, a, commodity of foremest irnpoitanco for health. 
Salt duties on the continent vaiy from 4 pence to 28 
ponce per inhabitant, producing altogether 12 millions 
st(‘rling per annum ; if they cause 10 per cent, of the 
sickness, the loss in workmen’s wages will bo 18 millions 
slei ling yearly.” 

AVIk'ii such is tlie case in European countries 
u here the population siibsi.sting largely on moat do(}s 
not require much salt, much more serious must be 
the evil in India where the population almost entire- 
ly lives on vt^getable food which, without a large 
quantity of salt mixed with it, is tasteless and un- 
Imalthy. Not only is salt consumed largely as an 
artichj of food by the people, it is also used for 
cattle, for manurial purposes, and for industrial pur- 
poes; and we are not sure that, when Sir Edward 
Law pointed to increasc^d consumption of salt as a 
sign of recuperation of the people, he did not lose 
sight of the latter fact and forget that, in all pro- 
bability, the increase \vas due to a larger use of 
the article for manurial and industrial purposes. 
At a time when people subsisted on the scantiest 
meal possible, it i.s irnpos.Mible that they could have 
used more than the usual quantity of salt. There 
can be no doubt that the progressive deterioration 
in the vitality of the people and their consequent 
proneness to contract diseases and catch epidemics, 
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reduce their power for physical exertion and make 
them content with less food and less nourishment. 

We do not know that any statesmen can contem- 
plate such a state of things with equanimity and 
be content with a policy of drift. On the other 
band, it imposes on them a most serious task, the 
task of devising and adopting measures \\hich 
will increase the wealth of the country, will raise 
the agricultural and industrial classes above abject 
want, and will gradually bring about a strong 
wealthy and prosperous labouring-class, instead of 
the listless and reckless paupers that they are 
rapidly becoming, under existing circumstances. 
In his recent speech on the Budget in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, His Excellency Lord C/urzon 
said that hen, owing to certain laws of nature, the 
agricultural income of the country ceased to expand, 
the Government could not usefully try to combat 
the laws of nature, but should wisely increase the 
country's non-agricultural sources of income. But 
how did His Excellency propose to increase these 
sources of income ? 

*• It is for tliis reason that I welcome”, he said, “ the 
investment of capital and the employment of labour upon 
railways and canals, in factories, workshops and mills, 
in coal mines, and metalliferous mines, in tea and sugar 
and indigo plantations. All those are fresh outlets for 
industry, and they diminish pro tanto the strain upon the 
agricultural population.” 

In Other words, in order that the non-agricul- 
tural sources of income may increase, he would, as 
the head of the Government of India, offer every 
possible inducement for British capital to be 
sent to India for investment; and by the British 
capital being employed in the exploitation of every 
Indian source of wealth, his lord.ship believes, the 
strain on the agricultural population will be relaxed 
and the aggregate wealth of the country will 
increase. We emphatically deny that any such result 
will happen. It has not happened till now, and 
for all the investment of enormous British capital 
in all the ways indicated by the Viceroy, the 
agricultural and industrial classes of India are 
much poorer now than they were at the beginning 
of the tliird quarter of the nineteenth century. 


To say that the people are not poorer is a mere 
begging of the question. Experience is against 
such a belief, and the burden of proof is entirely 
on those wlio maintain, in the face of recurring 
famines, uniform high prices, growth of disease, and 
decreased fecundity of the people, and numerous 
other signs of general indigence and deterioration, 
that the wealth of the country is increasing and 
the people ai e prosperous. 

We admit that the most effective remedy for 
the poverty of a country bicli is mainly agricultu- 
ral, is to increase its non-agricultural sources ot 
income. But the only means of reaching this object 
is not to tempt foreign capital, but to provide every 
facility for the growth of indigenous capital and 
for the application of that capital by indigenous 
agency for the general industrial upheaval of the 
country. We are not aware of any instance of a 
country which has been raised to a high level of 
material prosperity by the employment of foreign 
capital to exploit its resources. 

Other countries do borrow. But the loreign 
capitalist does not come with his money and employ 
his own agents and carry away the profits to hi.s 
own country. In India this is exactly what takes 
place. It is not the Slate or the people of the 
country that manipulate the borrowed capital. 
Nor is the necessity for borrowed capital and the 
growing exploitation by foreigners \ooked upon as a 
temporary tind avoidable evil. In other countries the 

State does every thing possible to replace foreign 
by indigenous capital and talent, and to dispenst 
with foreign aid in the devolpment of the counti} 
resources. In India there is absolutely no indi 
cation that the Government regards this increasing 
foreign exploitation as a iemoorart/ evil and looks 
forward to a time in the early future wh^'f* 
Indians will effect their owm industrial re.genera 
tion. 

In India the fact of the foreign capita 
ist belonging to the* ruling race introduces 
of a political as well as economical nature, 
foreign capitalist with his enormous resonrcps 
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able to crush, at the very commencement, every 
indigenous attempt made in rivalry with his own 
(enterprise ; and \^ Idle, for the time being, incHiUs- 
i]ig numbers of the Indian people come under 
servitude to the foreign planter, mine-worker, &f.., 
by the time that the people may acquire the ability 
and competency to start and manage industrial 
enterprises, every opening will be closed to them 
bv the ubiquitous ascendency of the British capital- 
ist. His presence and the influence he commands 
are always a menace to the political advancement 
of the people. He is often the near relation of some 
high*placed otHcial, or high-placed officials enter 
into busines.s partnership with him. His sons, 
nephews and other dependants, are smuggled into 
the public service to the serious injury of the 
natives of the soil. For the convenience and 
benefit of the capitalist, the interests of the people 
are frequently sacrificed, and a bond of mutual 
sympathy gro\\'8 between this class of British 
settlers and the official hierarchy. Legislation, 
administration, and sometimes even the policy of 
Government are affected by a regard for the 
interests of the British capitalists. It is said that 

“India needs foreign capital to enable her to throw 
aside those medieval methods of production which still 
pievail in many branches of indn.stry — to ilevclop means 
of intercommunication in all directions and partly to 
educate the people themselves to store up capital. 
Wlien the people have once got to see that the function 
of a surplus of incAmc over expenditure is to be devoted to 
making the future happier, then, their own capital will 
grow, and India may be able to move fast ahead, some- 
what as Japan has been doing lately, with less depen- 
dence on foreign aid A check to the use of western 
oi'pital in India at the present stage W(iuld be the 
greatest calamity that could happen to her.” 

AV^e entirely dissent from this opinion. India 
"oiild no more suffer from the present inroads of 
^oi’eign capital being checked than other countries 
suffered from want of foreign capital. Goverii- 
tnent can borrow whatever money it may require 
the development of the country, and the 
gradual training of the people will in the long run 
finable them to accumulate capital and employ it in 
industrial enterprises. In fact, India at present 

in as complete a state of subjection to England 


industrially as it is politically, and so long as the 
present state of things lasts — a state in which the 
giant and the dwarf are left to compete with 
each other with perfect freedom, to expect India 
to be able at any time to beat her foreign rival, 
is to expect an impossibility. 

It is not by the importation of foreign capital 
that the industrial regeneration of India can be 
accomplished. It is only the Government of India 
and such people as are in sympathy with the pros- 
perty of British trade, that have unbounded 
faith in this method. When knowing men in 
other countries talk of industrial and commercial 
advancement, they emphasise other methods than 
that of bribing foreign capital, and the nations that 
have recently sprung into commercial and industrial 
greatness have not done so by adopting this 
particular method. These liave entirely relied on the 
highest education and training given to the people, 
and the success they have achieved is marvellous. 
Very recently a remarkable article appeared in the 
Commomvealth by Otto J. Klotz regarding tlie 
backwardness of Canada and siigge.sting methods by 
which its progress can be brought into line with 
that of other countries, and, in his opinion, these 
methods consist entirely in the advancement of 
industrial and scientific education among the peo- 
ple. In agriculture and products of the dairy, 
Canada is well abreast of the times ; but a good 
deal of nature’s stores lies buried in the bow'els, 
or slumber on the surface of the earth, and 
in order that Canada might utilise these stores 
for her enrichment, Canada must have re- 
course “ to the application of the highest scientific 
skill and experience in developing natural resources 
and products. ” The wTiter advocates a system 
of technical education which 

“ will not be a mere continuation of the general 
education of a school system ; nor akin to the manual 
training of schools ; but which will be an education for 
specialists, for men who have chosen their vocation in life 
and who wish to perfect themselves solely for industrial 
pursuits.” 

In the conclusion of this article, this tvriter gives 
expression to a great truth which has of late im- 
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pressed itself strongly on the minds of the Indian 
people. 

“ We have spoken of the value of technical education 
more particularly with reference to our artizans and 
mechanics ; but there is another and a higher Held, that 
of research and discovery, \vhich needs cultivation. Little 
or nothing therein has been done in Canada ; we have 
been content, or, for want of funds, have been obliged to 
be content, with utilising scientific knowledge from 
outside sources, instead of having laboratories of our 
own, to disclose sonic of the secrets of nature and science 
for the benefit of man. We should be able to pioducc 
technologists capable of taking charge of large industiial 
works, where now foreigners are employed, and capable 
of directing capital to the creation of new industries.” 

We need not say how Germany — a model to 
the world in all matters relating to education — has 
solved the problem of industrial and commercial 
prosperity. In that country, industry and University 
education have gone hand in hand. The chemical 
industries in that country draw their chemists 
directly from the Universities; and in the Univer- 
sities many discoveries of the utmost practical 
importance are made. As the writer in the Common- 
wealth to whom wo have already referred says, 
the phenomenal industrial advance of that country 
within the past 25 years is wholly due to the co-or- 
dination of science and industry, and we need not 
say that we entirely agree with him when lie says 
that it is that co-ordination which must be the care 
of every nation which hopes to participate in the 
world's commerce, and at the same time preserve 
the home market. Kecently a German Professor 
of great weight and authority has recorded his opi- 
nion that industrial and political prosperity does not 
depend on the accidental devel opnieiit of arbitrary 
forces, but on the earnest endeavours of a con- 
scious purpose, based on a well-regulated and many- 
sided system of education and culture. 

Great Britain herself, so long the world's w urk- 
shop, is now learning to her cost that her old con- 
servative ways in the matter of the nation's 
industrial and commercial training will ruin her, 
and is making amends for her supineness till 
now. The British nation is now awakening to 
a consciousness that this training is a matter 
of national concern and is pushing forward 
effective efforts to remedy this serious defect 


in her system of national education. On what 
lines these efforts are directed will be appar(>nt 
from the utterances of some of her foremost states- 
men. The Duke of Devonshire, in an address to 
the students of the art and technical classes at 
Eastbourne, said : 

“ Foreign nations have anticipaterl us to a very great 
extent in realizing the close connection which exist bo- 
tween e<lucation and industrial .and commercial sunce.^s. 
That is a fact which is being brought home to us alinost 
daily in various directions of the increasing competition 
to which w'e liiid oui solves exposed. The urgency of the 
questioii is coming to be recognized by practical ukmi of 
busiiie.ss.” 

Last year a report on T<^chnical and Connner- 
cial Education was presented to both Houses of 
Parliament. It had been jirepared by a sjiecial Com- 
missioner, w ho had visited various centres of indus- 
try on the continent. Among other things the 
Commissioner says : 

“ Can wc in England ignore tliis wave of intellectual 
progre-^s and regard with cotnplacenc'y any delay in the 
fuithcr development of technical and commoivial train* 
ing in all parts of the United Kingdom where trade and 
manufacture prevail I England should .advance as a solid 
phalanx of artizans. tradesmen and merehanls : each 
member trained in his respective sphere witli a (h linilc 
culture enabling him to grasp every problem, to ul.ili/e 
every invention, to produce the subtlest work.” 

The Earl of Kosebery and JMr. Joseph Cliam- 
berlain have both spoken emphatically on the 
paramount necessity of so revising the national 
system of education as to entible those engaged in 
industrial and commercial pursuits to pay Britain’s 
rivals in theii own coin. The Earl of Rosebery des- 
cribed the existing arrangements to meet this great 
national want “ as insufiicient,” and “ insular, ’ and 
advised Chambers of Commerce and other wealthy 
representatives of the mercantile and industrial 
classes to imitate the example of Japan and send 
young men to other countries to be trained there in 
various branches of industry. 

'* That very ancient nation, the Japanese, of whom 
have by no means yet seen the last or even the beginning 
in commercial matters, have long practised this systein- 
The Germans have long practised such a system, ana i 
confess I extremely rejoiced the other day to receive * 
letter from the manager of a great firm to say that they 
were sending 35 young men to whom they gave an 
ance sulhcient for their maintenance, to St Pcter.^uig* 
where they remained for two or three years studying 
Electrical Engineering. 
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His lordship advised the AVolverhampton Chanibor 
of Commerce as whose guest he spoke the above 
)jords, to “ devote some money to some travelling 
ifcholarships of this kind which he was inclined to 
believe would produce fruit a hundred-fold.” 
Speaking as Chancellor of the new University of 
Jjirmingham, on the next day, Mr. Chamberlain, 
gave expression to an important truth w hich is not 
always borne in mind by the rulers of this 
country. He said that the expenditure on primary 
education in its general and technical blanches, 
though very properly incurred, could not be re- 
garded as a commercial investment capable of 
bringing a good return. He said : — 

r would remind you, that jdl history shows 
tluit progress — national progress of every kind — 
depends ou certain individuals rather than u[)on the 
mass. AVhnthcr you take religion or literature or politi- 
cal Govermiicnt or art or commerce, the new ideas, the 
great steps, have been made by individuals of supeiior 
(juality and genius, who liavc as it wcic, dragged the mass 
of the nation up one step to a higher level. So it must 
be in regard to material pregjcss, Tlic position of the 
nation to-day is due to the efforts of men like Watt and 
Aikwright or in our own time to the Armstrongs, tlie Whit- 
woilhs, to Kelvins and Siemenses These arc the men who, 
by tlieir discoveries, by their remarkblc genius, had pro- 
duced the ideas upon wliich otheis have acted ami which 
have permeated the wliole mass of the nation and affeetisl 
the whole of its proceedings. Therefore what we have to 
do— and this is our special task and object — is to produce 
more of these great men. It may be I admit, that this 
is impossible It may be said that geniuses arc born, 
not made. But there is one thing at least which we can 
do. We Can multiply tenfol*! the number of those who 
are qualified to be the assistants and interpreters of 
these men, who can take their ideas and carry them into 
practical operatio^ in the different walks of life to which 
they may devote themselves.” 

• 

In another part of this address, Mr. Cham- 
berlain pointed out with regret that in Great 
Britain the State did not spend sufficient money 
on higher education, whereas in America and Ger- 
tnany the State recognized that money expended 

the purpose was the best of all possible national 

investments. 

'? I hope the time is coming,” he said, * when our people 
^80 will recognize this fact and will sec that what would 
e a mere drop in the bucket, as corapaied with our 
w expenditure, devoted to the highest education, 
ould produce results ot the most satisfactory and en- 
couraging character.” 

^ Tliere is no country in the world whose 
/modern history furnishes such valuable and 


t‘xtremely interesting object-lessons to India as 
Japan, whicli, within the last thirty years, has 
revolutionised her industrial conditions with an 
aptitude, courage, foresight, as marvellous as have 
characterised her political revolution. Before the 
Kestoration of 1868, Japan was industrially iii the 
same mediaival and backward state as India is at 
the pre.‘<eiit moment, but along with the political 
revolutioji an era of industrial revolution also was 
inaugurated, w hich upset her old indigenous sys- 
tem of industries. Japan’s emergence from her isola- 
tion and her contact with the progres.sive nations 
of Europe, w'ere accompanied by radical changes 
in the habits and tastes of the p(M)ple, and the 
new^ craze for novelties and for European articles 
were such that the old class of producers were 
unable to supply the new demand. An industrial 
paralysis was brought about. The nation wdiich 
from time immemorial was self-contained and self- 
dependant in regard to her industrial products, 
began of a sudden to import all things from other 
coiintrie.s, from the costly implements of modern 
watfare and expensive machinery down to trifling 
food-.stuffs and toilet articles. During the first 
ten years after the Kestoration, the amount of 
annual imports exceedi'd that of exports, causing 
the wealih of Japan to he drained to foreign coun- 
tries. Her statesmen were alarmed at such a state 
of things and forth wdth commenced a series of 
measures which, within the following ten years, 
not only restored her industrial stability, but also 
enabled her industrial products to compete with 
European articles in foreign markets. “ Something 
had to be done to turn the tide *’ — whites Count 
Okuma, a former Prime-minister of Jnpan, in a 
recent number of the North American lUview. 

“ Either the political and .social conditions had to be 
made to adjust thernsclve.s to the old industrial system 
or the industrial .system to adjust itself to the new poli- 
tical and soci.d conditions, Tho founer meant rctiogres- 
sion, tho latter pros* rcss. Consquenty, ree/ ur.se was had to 
the latter, with the determination that no obstacles, 
however great, should he allow’cd to hinder the iiatious' 
victorious march on tho path of progress.” 

The mea8ure.s that were adopted by the Japanese 
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statesmen to bring about an adjustment of btr in« 
industrial system to her new social conditions are 
of the greatest interest to leaders of Indian 
economic thought. One of the earliest of 
these \^as to educate the people, grown up 
as well as young men, high oilicials as well as 
others. OHicials were sent to JCiiropean countries 
for the purpose of observing and examining their 
social, industrial and political institutions, with a 
view to transplating to Japanese soil whatever 
promised to bear good fruit there. A. great many 
students also wen' sent abroad to study tlie 
different branches of modern science. In Japan 
itself, educational institutions were established by 
the State, and aovei nment itself established various 
factories without scruples as to tiiiancing and ma- 
naging tliem, w ith a view’ to costly articles required 
for its own use. Meanwhile, the young men trained 
in foreign countries were available to co-operate 
with the capitalists, merchants and patriots of their 
country, in pushing forward tlje industrial up- 
heaval of the nation. Japan has now passed the 
stage of doubt and trial, and she now enter- 
tains tlie ambition of rivaling England, Germany 
and America as a manufacturing country. Her 
natural resources are unlimited, and she has the 
inestimable advantage of a patriotic Governuieiit 
and patriotic people wiio know the wants of the 
country and pursue the means of supplying them 
with forethought, patience and undaunted determi- 
nation. In one respect she feels that she has not 
sufficiently advanced, and, that is, the training of 
men to lead industrial movements along different 
lines as their pioneers, and to inspire capitalists and 
merchants with confidence and courage. In the 
opinion of this former Prime-Minister of Japan, 
the number of such men is yet sadly small as com- 
pared with the demand. 

“ It is not the absence of a protective tariff/’ he writes 
“ nor the scarcity of capita], nor yet tl>e high rate of 
interest as some hold, that w^e have to deplore. One or 
two of these supposed causes may have something to do 
in hindering Japanese industry from developing with 
even greater speed. Every encouragement should be 
given by the Qovernmeni and the nation at large, to the 


public and private institutions of learning, and to certain 
industrial corporations, so that they can furnish tlie 
country with a sufficient number of such men through 
study and practice, and in the course of time, they will 
become a most valuable instrnmeutality in developing the 
industry and resources of the nation without the aid uf 
protection.” 

Sometime ago Japan used to employ a large 
number of foreign professors in her educational 
institutions, but their number has of late consider- 
ably diminished. But still their number is large. 
According to the Japan Timea, a journal published 
in English at Tokyo, in the year 1899, there were 
altogether 52 foreign professors, of whom sixteen 
were Germans, twelve w^erc English, six were 
Americans, six Eroneb, three; Koreans, tw’oKussians, 
two Italians, two Chinese, one Belgian, one 
Spaniard and one 8wtide. 

“ It is satisfactory to notice ” writes this jiaper. •* tli.it 
stienuous effoits are being made by the departiiieiit of 
cduoalioii to afford me.iiis to the University Piofessors 
to keep u]) with the ])iogie&s of science in the west by 
pt‘rsoiial visits of more or less extended period to tlie 
leading seats of learning there as well as to i)rovid(i .sup- 
plies of professors by sending the young graduates lo 
complete their stndie-s abroad. The number of pen^oii^ 
ordered to go abroad for the^e purposes during the year 
under consideration was 58, the great majority of whom 
proceeded to Geiinany, while those that returned libm 
abroad afto’’ finishing their studios there numbeied 15. 
Tlic total number of the professors and giiidii- 
ates studying abroad at the expense of the Go\eni* 
rnent and for the purposes mentioned above, wms 100 
at the end of Maich 1900, showing an increase af 42 om ‘1 
the number for the corresponding jieriod of the prece- 
ding year.” 

It is not to xAfghanistari that we should be in- 
clined to look for precedents in slwping our conrso 
of action in the matter of industrial improvement. 
Still it is a progressive country, and under the 
vigilant and energetic policy of the remarkable 
ruler who has during the last eighteen years done 
so much to consolidate his kingdom and sow the 
seeds of civilisation in it, a marvellous measure 
of progrees has been achieved in the application of 
modern methods to the industrial needs of the 
country. 

We have referred to what has been done by the 
rulers of Japan, Afghanistan and to what leading 
thinkers of England, Germany and Canada have sa^t 
about the great question of Technical Education, 
order that light may be throw' n on what the rulers 
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of India should do in view to her eventual 
redemption from her miserable condition of grow- 
ing poverty and to her reaching a fair mea- 
sure of material prosperity. In no country in the 
world where great achievements have been made in 
industrial progress, did responsible rulers think 
of beginning at the bottom, of educating tlit‘ 
labourer, improving the handicrafts, or reviving 
such artistic industries as are capable of producing 
a few articles of luxury consumed by a small class 
of \Nealthy people, while neglecting those great 
manufacturing industries which supply the daily 
wants of the whole nation and content to depend 
on foreign enterprise and foreign imports which 
drain the wealth of the country and lend to 
keep it in a state of industrial servitude. The 
great problem now confronting tlie statesmen 
of India is, as Lord Curzoii observed, how to 
increase the non-agricultural wealth of the peo- 
ple. We have tried to show that this increase 
cannot be effected by the free employment of 
foreign capital which only enriches the foreign 
capitalists and perpetuates tlie helplessness of the 
people. And it is obvious that a few indigenous 
industries which will only supply articles of luxury 
to a hafidful of people cannot contribute materially 
to non-agricultural wealth. In his elocpient address 
to the students of Trivandram, Lord Curzon indi- 
cated the lines v&n which industrial education in 
tills cqpntry should proceed. 

In Travancore, “ he .‘•aid,” there are min(3rals to be 
unearthed, there is abundant water supply, capable of 
being convcited into diffeient forms of eneigy and pro- 
ductiveness, there is infinite rielmess of plant.s, timber 
und trees, there are manifold vaiieties of animals, buds 
UDfl insects, there are all sorts of experiments to be made 
in agriculture, there are numerous openuigs for public 
works, there is ample scope both for a stu(iont who pre- 
teis the laboratory, and the out-door explorer or engineer 

You should proceed to discover independent 

channels by which each of you may render service to the 
State,” 

As in Travancore, so in other parts of India, 
there are rich natural stores concealed in the womb 
the earth or slumbering on its surface, which are 
now simply wasting or turned into money by 
^n*‘eign capitalists to the serious injury of the 


Indian people. To educate the people so as V/* 
to enable them to turn these natural stores 
into national wealth is not only the duly of 
the State of Travancore and other native 
Statfs, but also of the Government of India who 
are answerable for the contentment and prosperity 
of the millions in British territory as well as in 
native States. Professor Bainsay expressed a 
similar opinion while speaking in Bombay a sliort 
time ago. The great probhun in India is, in bis 
opinion, tt) adopt a s)tem which will combine the 
dissemination of knowledge already known and 
the discovery of knowledge previously unknown. 

The best solution of this problem is to modify thej 
present s\.stem of education so as to approacli 
the ideal of Gerniany vvlio-se Universities supply 
straightway chemists to the chemical industries 
of that country. [ 

/ -One of the mo.st important problems for India, ” said 
''Piofessor Ramsay, “ was to ostabli^h in its midst indus- 
tiies by which they could make use of the enormous 
and bountiful supply of matoiials in the country. There 
were two ways of making money frotti such materials. 

For example they could take the iron ore, and expoitit 
to other couiitrjes. The second and moie profitable 
plan wouhl he to open iron industry in the country and 
give employment to Ihou.s.ands of Indians. He would 
pre.ss upon every man in India to seiiously consider 
the question as to how the industrial progress of India 
has to be achieved.” 

This is the great problem before the Govern- 
ment of India. Such a conservative politican as 
Sir M. Bhownaggree said in the House of Commons 
last year tliat 

“ the great cause which loads to the impoverishment of 
the resoui«*es of India and cxposc.s her population to the 
ravage.'* of .scaicity and famine was the drain of the 
wealth of India by the enormous volume of the foreign 
manufactuied article"* imported into India every year.” 

IV> stop this cea'.elfss and enormous drain of 
wealth, w liich amounts to no le^s than 40 millions a 
year by stemming iho tide of foreign importation 
and by substituting in the place of foreign articles 
those manufactured in the country with Indian 
capital, Indian knowledgeand Indian agency, is not a 
problem to be solved by the establi.shmont of a dozen 
small schools at a co.-t of a few thousand rupees, 
where a few' Indian artizans may receive training. 

It is not the hand of the artizan that has to be 
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trained so nincb as the mirul oF the higher clasf? of 
young men who will pioneer the w’ay to the indus- 
trial upheaval of India. For almost every article 
of daily use the Indian people now depend on 
foreign manufactures. Not only are cotton fabrics 
im^rted, but among other manufactured goods 
imported from abroad are (1) apparel, including 
boots and shoes, (2) building materials, (3) 
cabinetware and furniture, (4) Candles, (5) clocks 
and watches, (6) earthenware and porcelain, 
(7) glass and glassware, (8) l(‘ather and leather 
goods, (9) matches, (10) paints and colours, (11) 
paper and pasteboard, (12) soap, (13) stationery, 
(14) toys, (15) umbrellas, and (16) ironware. 
Now, there is not a single article within this list 
which cannot be manufactured in India and of 
which the raw materials are not to be found in 
abundance in this country. Instead of these raw 
materials being manufactured here and the manu- 
factured articles being sold ir. the markets of our 
country at comparatively cheap prices, they are 
exported to foreign couutri<"s where th(*y are con- 
verted into finished articles to be imported back 
to this country and sold here for enormous profits. 
In fact, India supplies raw materials to other 
countries and is content to receive from them 
finislied articles of use. It is this anomalous 
state of India’s foreign trade that is proving so 
disastrous to her economic condition. The Indian 
people not only lose the wages and profits that 
can be obtained from tlie manufacture of raw 
materials, but have also to pay tor the profits of the 
foreign capitalists and merchants, for the freight, 
insurance fees, and so forth. To remove this 
anomaly and to place India’s trade on a natural 
basis, the basis, namely, that the large and un- 
limited market supplied by her teeming population 
should be mainly reserved tor the products ot her 
indigenous industries and that what may remain 
as surplus should be exported to foreign countries 
in exchange of what cannot be produced or manu- 
actured here, to do this is the only means of 
averting the disaster that threatens to work 
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India's complete economic ruin in the near future. 

We, shall proceed now to consider some practi- 
cal steps that should be taken to save India from 
this disaster. 

1. The very first step that should be taken is\) 
the step that Japan under almost identical circum- 
stances took to bring about an adjustment ol hrr 
old economic system to suit her new political and 
social conditions. It is the establishment of a largo 
number of scholarships to enable Indian youths 
to proceed to foreign countries and there receive 
the highest possible education and training. 
Ilis Highness the Maharaja of Baroda said that 
not less than 500 Indian students should be thusj 
sent abroad every year. If Japan bad one 
hundred students in European countries and inj 
America, five hundred is not too many for India. 
That this is the solution that commends its(df to 
the Indian mind is apparent from private efforts 
being directed on the same line. The Maharaja ol 
Earoda, consistently with his opinion, is mamtaui-, 
ing a large number of students in foreign countries.; 
'Phe Government of Travancore has just anuouncrdj 
the foundation of two scholarships for th('same 
•purpose. Mr. J. N. Tata-the enlightened and', 
Patriotic millionaire of Bombay whose name is 
|ecoming a household word throughout India-- hasj 
for some time past done the same thing. Throughj 
the exertion of the late Mr. Banadfe, the heque-st of j 
the late Sri Mangoldoss Nathoobai for educationalj 
charity w’as made available for scholarships of tb , 
kind. 11. H. the Nizam has already sent some 
students for liberal education in England, and 
there is every I’eason to hope that that enlightene 
ruler would be pleased to depute some students 
for practical industrial training also. The M» * 
raja of Mymensing has shown enlightened »n 
practical sympathy with this plan. He had se 
to Italy for practical training in architecture « 
student named Eohini Kant Nag, who, however, 
on his return after the completion ofbisstuy,, 

died. Another student by name Shasbi Bus i®j 
Hesh was also sent to Italy by this patriotic 
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prince, and he has returned a master of the art of 
painting and has already won fame in European 
countries. It is stated that the Maharaja intends 
sending tw o more youths to Europe for the same 
purpose. An association has been recently founded 
in Bombay ^vith the object of promoting Industrial 
education in India, and in its latest report we read 
the follov^'ing significant passage. 

" To refute an objection which a few people had raised 
sometime ago that no youths would, on account of reli- 
gious and other diiliculties, be forthcoming, it may he 
stated that 57 students have of their own accoid, applied 
for our help and that 8 of them are graduates of Indian 
Universities in arts or sciences, that 5 are L. M. E’s. of 
Kombay Toclinical Institute, that 24 arc Practicai Kiigi- 
iieeis, and that the remaining 20 arc undor-graduate.s. 
Applications from the students who have studied up to 
the Matriculation Examination are numerous and ha\e 

not here been taken into account.” 

“Besides, during the course of the three years 

past, about two dozen qualified students have gone to 
foreign countries for learning industries, cither on their 
own account or supplemented by help from others.” 

It is no good saying that these students 
studying industries in foreign countries uill find 
no suitable employment on their return. In the 
first place, the fact that so much is being done by 
private effort is a sufficient refutation. If there 
is any sufficient reason for the belief that sucli 
'rill be the result, all the spontaneous effort that 
we have referred to will not be made. In the 
second place, some of the students who have thus 
I’eturned have found profitable and honour- 
J'ble employment. We have already mentioned 
file ny^me of Mr. Hesh who is doing very well 
a painter. Mr. Godbole, who was trained 
pottery and chocolate manufacture in Belgi- 
has started a chocolate factory in Baroda. 
enterprising Parsee gentleman Mr. Talati, 
"ho was with* great difficulty trained in 
England, is now running a thriving leather 
^ctory in Bombay, "which the Eailways, and Lord 
‘ erthcote and Lord Curzon have thought worthy 
ef their patronage. Mr. Wagle will soon establish 
^^giass factory in Bombay. We recently read in 
^Bt»ngal newspaper of a Bengalee mining expert, 
^hu Sarat Chander Budra, who has travelled all 
the world, and has visited the mines of 


distant Korea. His services have been utilised 
by a European Mining Company in Bengal. 
Mr. H. P. Chatterjee of Umhalla, who studied the 
art of pencil-making in Japan, has, on his return, 
issued a prospectus inviting shares for the modest 
capital of 6,000 rupees to establish a pencil factory. 
There must ho other instances of which w e are 
not aware. 

2. The next step is to establish large industrial 
schools for the training of Indians to manage im- 
portant industries. Our mines are all worked now 
by English capitalists, who reap all the profits. 
The Kolar Hold Minos have yielded during 
the last 12 years upwards of l.S orores of 
rupees which have all gone into the pockets of 
Englishmen, with the exception of the r> p. c. 
royalt}'^ paid to the Mysore Government and the 
wages paid to some 40,000 Indian coolies employ- 
ed there. I^he same may bo said to be the case, 
more or less, in regard to iron and coal mining. 
A English writer in the Madras Mail recently la- 
mented 

“ That Iiulia .should be totally unable to provide the 
capital for her own development, and that in consequence 
all the profits arising from this industry should leave 
the country enough. But it is worse still when we 

reflect that tnerc^ no 0p51iing on the mines for native 
technical skill, and tliat in fact none exi.sts. The cry 
for technical training is heard all over the land, but in a 
case where something might bo done, where a great in- 
dustry exi.sts, which possibly might become greater, no 
effort is made by those in power to arrange matters so 
th.at the people may derive some permanent benefit from 
the enteri)risc in their midst ” 

It is some satisfaction that the State of Mysore 
has already made a move in this direction. It 
has established, in connection wuth this industry, 
a metallurgical Laboratory, which is equipped w^ith 
a small experimental plant for the treatment of 
gold ores, including stamps and apparatus for the 
sizing and treatment of tailings. It has also esta- 
blished an institute which might easily be convert- 
ed, it is said, into a first class technical school of a 
special character. In the long run, Indians trained 
in such an Institute wdll take the place of 
European Engineers and reduce materially the cost 
of working. But, over and above this small begin- 

35 
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ning, the Mysore State is in a peculiarly 
favourable position to give a good start to higher 
industrial training to the people of this country. 
To quote again our contemporary ; — 

“ The Caiivery FalN Electric Power Transmission 
scheme is one which reflects the greatest possible credit 
on the energy and wisdom of the Mysore State, and 
it cannot be doubted that almost from the outset it will 
yield a large surplus revenue. Part of this might well 
be devoted to the ef'tablishinetit of a school of mines and 
mineralogy which, by arrangement with the managers of 
the Kolar mines, could be made an institution equal to 
any in the world for the opportunities which it could 
offer for both theoretical and practical training in all 
that belongs to mines and minerals The Mysore State 
has been exceedingly fortunate in possessing the Kolar 
Field, and the possibilities in other parts of its territory 
are equally gre.at. But, notwithstanding the energy and 
ability displayed in dealing with tlie mining develop- 
ments, the State oflicials have neglected entirely to train 
their own people to partieipate in the work of tlie future, 
and still rely entirely on imported foreign brains and ex- 
perience to carry out the exploitation of the wealth .so 
bountifully stored in the rocks beneath the soil.*’ 

AVe hope that these words of friendly advice 
have reached the ears of the state.smen now 
presiding over the destiny of that State. The !ua.ster 
mind that directed the management of its afPair.s 
for a period of 18 years, is now enjoying a w(‘ll 
earned rest; but his successor, Mr. P. Krishna 
Murti, C. I. E,, is animated by enlightened and 
patriotic intentions as any of his predecessors 
was, and we feel confident that such a unique 
opportunity for advancing the best interests 
of the State and enhancing the reputation of 
Mysore will not be allowed to pass away. But we 
are aware that many a noble idea of Indian states- 
men has been smothered by the chill attitude of 
British Residents. If however the British Resident 
of Mysore, or the Government of India, will give to 
Mr. Krishna Murti the stimulus of his or their 
encouragement, we may expect substantial results 
from the endeavours of the Mysore Government. 
Such a technical institute, as indicated above, 
though for accidental reasons established in the 
Province of Mysore, will yet be one of national 
and imperial importance, and the Government of 
India may well take upon themselves the burden 
of its maintenance and responsibility of its manage- 
ment Similar institutions should be established 


in connection with other mining industries in 
other parts of India. 

3. There is another industry in regard to which 
Government might appoint experts to consider a 
practical .scheme for its revival, and that is the 
textile industry which for a long time in a deca- 
dent state, has within the past few years l)(»en 
.sinking with more rapidity tlian ever. There is no 
other town in Southern India where weaving in- 
dustry was more flourishing than Madura, but 
along with that community in every part of India, 
the woaver.s of AladLira have had an exceedingly 
l)ad tim(‘ of it during the pa.st 2.’) y(*ars. In a 
h*tter which the manager of the AV cavers* Ass(jcia- 
tion of that place wrote to Sir Edward Buck, they 
gave the follow iiig plaintive account of ^their pre- 
sent state ; — 

“ It was in the reign of the famon.s Thiinmalai Naik 
that weaving and dyeing became important aiul 
thriving indiistiies bore (in Madura); and in those (^Hy,^ 
the woven and dyed (dotbs of this'cdty were the wondeisof 
the foreign nation.'^. liace-makintr w’n.s also eaniofl on 
here in a primitve style by a handful of Mahoniadan 
residents till about 1879 when gold threads from Fianoo 
came into use and have since driveii away .altogether the 
indigen«)us lacc-making. The recent introduction of 
aniline .and alizarine colouis from Germany instead of 
the well-known indigenous madder root.s and baiks hns 
knocked on the head the indigenous dyeing indiistiy, 
while the iinpo»tation of cloths made of yani^ of 
fine counts from England has given a death-blow to the 
indigenous industry of we.aving. It wa.s in the begin- 
ning of 1888 that cloths manufactured from Indian and 
foreign mills came first to be dyed with German {dizaiino 
and after this, hand-loom weaving ha^ diminislipd to a 
large extent, the dying of yarns with .'ili/arine or ani- 
line stuffs taking its place and now forming the .staple 
industry of our city. This wdll incidentally .account in 
.a great measure for the speedy decay of the Glastjow- 
Turkey-red trade. After the Paris exhibition of laFt 
year gilt-thread making, which was a speciality in the 
French towns of Marseilles, Lyons and Paris, has found 
much favour with French ladies so that the French manu- 
facturers arc unable to meet the Indian demand in .spite 
of the heavy prices paid for them here.” 

The leading members of this decadent but intel- 
ligent community have been recently bestowing 
much anxious thought on its future, and have coukJ 
to the conclusion that their requirements are at 
present: (1) a textile school; ( 2 ) a technical 
dye-house for natural colours ; (3) an alizarine fac 
tory, preparing alizarine from madder roots; (4) 
a gilt-thread making factory and ( 5 ) weaving 
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flannel and woollen cloths troiii liandlooms dri- 
ven by electric power, as has been recently done 
in Oldham. In the opinion of experts, there are 
many reasons for believing that hand-weaving, 
instead of diminishing, will increase in India, and 
such schools as the 8ourashtras of Madura propose 
will do more than anything else to improve the 
work and enhance the earnings of the handlooin 
weaver. In hundreds of places in India, the 
weaving industry was once in » flourishing state as 
in Madura, and in all these places similar schools 
.should be established by the State. 

have no space for pursuing tliis inquiiy 
further. In a score of other industries the 8tate 
c:ui most advantageously take tiie initiative and train 
the people so that in (iourse of time tluy may he 
able to take part in the rearing of indigenous 
iiulustries and produce non-agricultural wealth 
affording the much-needed relief to the congested 
industry of agriculture. It is in this manner that 
the people can be redeemed fi’om their present 
condition of complete indu.strial subjection, and 
the CrilaiiiiLy of a dreadful collapse be averted, and 
not by ofl'ering costly inducements, at the expense 
of the people, to foreign capital to flow into the 
country in abundance. This hitter will only end in 
the perpetuation of India's helpless servitude. 
Ihere is only one consideration that we can sur- 
niis(5 as accouiifiiig fur the (loveniinent of India's 
appar^^iit reluctance to move in the matter with the 
promptitude and enthusiasm that the grave issues 
involved call for, and that is, an unrighteous aiul 
unworthy solicitude for the interests of Jlriti.^h 
<^upitalists and labourers. But according to the 
^upeated declarations and assurances of our rulers 
inade in the most solemn manner possible, the 
interest of India takes precedence over the interest 
ul the ruling country wlien there is a conflict be- 
both, and we may be confident that the 
policy of making promises to the ear and breaking 
1 to the heart will be spurned with disdain as 
Unworthy of British honor and of British reputation. 

G, SUBBAMAITTA ItEB. 


^Tbe TOorlb of JBoohe. 

CKITICAL STUDIES, Ouida, (London-- 

T» Fisher Unwin). 

This volume is a loud protest against modern 
civilisation. Ouida pours forth her fierce denuncia- 
tions on all that is unmanly, inhuman and unchris- 
tian at the present day. Nothing escapes her tren- 
chant pen. With immense fervour (juite unique of 
her, slie applies her whip to everything and her 
lashes fall heavily on the objt^ctiornible aspects of 
modern politics, modern manners, art, literature, and 
architecture. The three most telling essays in this 
book are those on “Joseph Chamberlain,” “TheUgli- 
ness of Modern Life *' and “ The (Quality of Mercy.” 
In all these, W(‘ see the exhibition of Ouida’s 
temperament, at once vehement, impulsive a?id 
higlily jjassionate. Vou may not agree with her ex- 
aggerations but there is no nf)iibt that much of her 
condemnationof modern civilisation is not undeser- 
ved. The e-^say on Chamberlain is an unstinted 
abuse of the jjoliliciari who is now the idol of a 
large majority of the British nation. As the world 
watches with anxiety the political ascendancy of 
this “merchant politician” and a section of the 
British public view with alarm the prospect of 
“Birmingham Joe becoming the Prime Minister 
of England ere long, it may not be inappropri- 
ate to know what Ouida thinks of him ; • 

His physiognomy thoroughly indicates hi.s charaeler, 
not striking nor di>tingni.shod, but full of energy, intelli- 
gence, ob.stiiiacy ; the physiognonjy, in short, of a mer- 
chant, not of a htate.snian, of a shrewd man, not an in- 
ticllectual one. The inevitablo monocle in his eyes serves 
to conceal its expre.^-sion, and the short, turned-up nose 
give.s a common cast to features otheiwise fine and regu- 
lar. In the last fevv years he has changed moie in appe- 
arance than his age would justify, and he is toitured, it 
is .said, both witli gout and neuralgia. iSurely, one of 
these afflictions might have suliiced : Cliamberlain dress- 
es well — “too well,” one of my friends, an ex-viceroy; 
whispered in my ear that evening -and is never seen with- 
out an orchid in his hutton-hole, a flower culled from those 
famous hothouses which the Conservatives threatened to 
burn down only a short time ago, when he was so hated 
by them as to be considered little better than anti-Chjist. 
It has been said, and jHobably^ with truth, that Chamber- 
lain left the liberal party on account of his jealousy of 
Gladstone, and of his irritation at the ma'stery which the 
latter never failed to exercise over his colleagues. Ano- 
ther cause of his tlefection was the presence of Lord 
Rosebery, just then at the beginning of his promising 
career in the Jaberal ranks, also of Vernon Harcourt, and 
among the Home Rulers, of that great genius, Cliarles 
Stewart Parnell, in whom Chamberlain must undoubted- 
ly have recognized an invincible superior. If these were 
his real reasons, he ought surely to feel satisfied now, 
since no one in Lord Salisbury’s cabinet dare venture to 
contradict or thwart the powerful Colonial Minister, who 
is, in fact, if not de jure, the actual head of the 
Government. Many a distinguished man has been 
minister to the colonies, notably Lord Carnarvon and 
the first Lord Lytton, but no one has e\er mad© 
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of this subordinate ofHce the throne of Suprema 
Lex that it is made by Joseph. Chamberlain, And 
with whom lies the fault ? Let us endeavour to settle 
this question, since the problem is an interesting one ; 
and it is a phenomenon of even greiiter interest to see 
Robert Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, fallen under the 
dominion of the merchant of Birmingham. In the Con- 
servavive party, at the moment of Chamberlain’s entrance 
into it (as indeed later, and even up to to-day,) there was 
no one equal in force of character and depth of intelli- 
gence to himself. The only person who might* have ven- 
tured to command him was Lord Salisbury but as the fac.ts 
have since clearly shown, Chamberlain was perfectly sure 
of his ability to overrule the illustrious head of the Tories 
as easily as he overrules and subordinates so many lesser 
personages, A friend of mine, in speaking to me of Lord 
Salisbury, once said : “ He is a cannon of large calibre, 

but he cither misses fire or shoots wide of the mark.” 
This is probably Chamberlain’s opinion also, and it makes 
him determined to manage this “ cannon of large calibre” 
himself. And the facts show that he has judged correct- 
ly, when one considers his triumphal success. Let pos- 
terity condemn him if it will ; I believe him to be a man 
to whom it matters but little what may be said of him 
after his death. He is strong and callous, with a large 
dash of cynicism in his composition, and to a politician 
of this type the judgment of history is of no moment, and 
fame but a carnival masquerade, to the sound of a blatant 
trumpet. The great Napoleon after his Egyptian cam- 
paign said : “ If I should die to-morrow, I should be 
given only half a page in a universal dictionary.” 'I'o 
Chamberlain, I believe it would be a matter of indiffe- 
rence whether he got half a page or a whole one What 
he cares for is to load others. Had he appeared fifty 
years earlier, would he have succeeded in this 'I 1 
do not believe it. For, in the first fifty years of the 
nineteenth century the world sought after and admired 
qualities vastly different from his own ; while nowadays 
it is precisely such talents as his which succeed best ; by 
which remark I certainly do not mean to i)ay a compli- 
ment either to him or to the times. In a nobler or more 
upright epoch than the present, a great party like the 
one which calls itself the Conservative would have reject- 
ed with scorn the Radical turned Tory. Instead, it has 
received him with open arms, and paid as.siduous court 
to him ; indeed, the victory of the Tories at the elections 
of 1895 would not have been possible without his permis- 
sion — had he not felt sure, that is, of being included in 
the ministry. 

“ Chambcrliaii has been efjually fortunate in the 
opportunities with which fate has presented him, and in 
his capacity to make use of them ; in the mediocrity of 
the men acting with him, as well as of those opposed to 
him, and in liis ability to master the former and intimi- 
date the, latter. Fortunate has he also been in rc.spect to 
the present indifference of the English people on the sub- 
ject of religion, for, in the past, the whole nation would 
have regarded with horror the entrance of a Unitarian 
into an office of the government. But his most marvel- 
lous piece of good fortune has been the appetirance of 
Irish autonomy on the scene, precisely at the moment 
when he conceived the desire to enter the Conservative 
camp.” 

Ouida asserts that Chamberlain could never have 
risen to power unless it be that the political moral- 
ity of England has deteriorated. The pernicious 
“ imperialism fever generated by Disraeli has so 
contaminated English political life that a man of 


the stamp of Chamberlain has become the idol of 
England. 

He (Chamberlain) does not possess the talent, unrivalled 
for a political!, of taking refuge in exquisite and airy 
phrases which mean nothing. He ncvei speaks boldly 
and openly; his replies are cither equivocal or directly 
brutal. He is easily angered, and one can sec by his face 
that he doc.s not pos'^ess the self-control which i.s one 
of nature’s most precious gifts to be a born gentleman. 
Bat his uncouth manners, his cynicism, his busine.NS 
fiiies.se have completely captivated both English society 
and the English Government, and we witness the strange 
spectacle of cultivated men like Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
for instance, turned into mere puppets in his liands, 
voluntarily ielin([ui.shing in favour of his .schemes their 
own political belief, as well as their personal integrity. 
He has carried with him to the Treasury bench the 
manners and mode of speech that formerly served his 
purpose in administrating the municipal government of 
Birmingham. When he is sincere he is vulgar, and his 
coniparison of Tresident Ki uger to a sponge that needed 
squeezing is a fair sample of his eloquence. I can never 
believe that the House of Commons at Westminster 
would have supported him in the dciys of Palmerston or 
Melbourne — those day.s when oiators qiioied Gre(‘k and 
Jjatin in their speeches, ceitain of being understood by 
at least the greater t)art of their audience. 

No seed ean grow nnless it fall on the ground 
that is fitted to receive it and the (Ireat Britain 
which endures and, indeed, frequently applauds 
Chamberlain is no longer the (ireat Britain of 
Canning, of Wellington, nor of the first years of 
Gladstone, for Disraeli’s doctrines have permeated 
the life of England throughout its highest splieres 
as a pernicious fever penetrates into, and 
predominates over, a district. This is Ouida’s judg- 
ment of the present day political life of England. 

Erom a condemnation of the politics of the lime, 
we pass on to her criticism of its manners and mo- 
rals and to duly appreciate this, we hav«j to road 
together the papers on “ The Ugliness of Modern 
Life,” “ The Quality of Mercy,’’ written Liter- 
ary Laws ” and “ Alma V’’neiesia.” “ The beauty 
of the eartll is dying, dying like a creature with a 
cancer in its breast.’’ This is the burden of 
Ouida’s melancholy song. 

“The loss of beauty from the world is generally regarded 
as the purely sentimental grievance of imaginative ptr* 
sons ; but it is not so ; it is a loss which must impress its 
variety fatally on the human mind and character. It 
tends more than any other loss, to produce that apathy, 
despondency and cynical indifference which are so largely 
characteristic of the modern temper.” 

The people arc taught to think that all animal life may 
be tortured and slaughtered at pleasure ; that physical i 
are to be feared beyond all others, and escaped at a 
vicarious cost ; that profit is the only question of 
ance in commerce ; that antiquity, loveliness, and gra ^ 
are like wild flowers, mere weeds to be torn up oy 
steam harrow. This i.s not the temper which makes no 
charaxjters, or generous and sensitive minds. It is 
temper which accumulates wealth, and which flics 
to war to defend that wealth, bub which is 
ren of all impersonal sympathy, of all beautiful crea 
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Ouida deplores the absence of true art in the 
sculpture and painting of modern times. She re- 
grets that even among the most cultured classes 
few have really any sensibility to beauty. 

“ Not one in a thousand pauses in the hurried excite- 
ments of social life to note beauty in nature ; to art, there 
is accorded a passing attention because it is considered 
chic to do so ; but all true sense of art must be lacking 
in a generation whose women wear the spoils of tropi- 
cal birds, slain for them, on thoir heads and skirts, 
and whdse men find their piincipal joy for nearly all the 
year in the slaughter of tame creatures, and bespatter 
with blood the white hellebare of their winter woods.” 

We have no space to quote at length Ouida's 
Bws on several other features of modern civilLsa- 
3 n. 5She condemns among other things, the 
lonymity of the press, cheap stuff for clothing, 

X shilling novels, motor-cars, bicycles, sleeping 
irs, factories of all kinds, the Catholic Church, 
le Anglo-American alliance, Italian blasphemy 
id the Italian monarchy, militarism, William of 
rerniany. 

The essay on “Alma Veniesia” is full of pathos, 
[ere is Ouida’s cry against the “ atrocities*’ of the 
lunicipal councillors of the city of Venice, other- 
(ise known as the “ AVhite Swan of Cities.” 

“ Old wells, old fountains, old shrines, beautiful frag- 
lents of sculpture and fresco, solemn convent walls, 
racefiil church, spires and monastic belfries, parapets, 
rches, doorways, spiral staircases, winding up to hand- 
orged iron balconies, lamps of mctal-work, fine a.s lace 
i'ork, all these in innumerable numbers have been ctfaced, 
mlled down, built over or sold ; and above all, there have 
)een destroyed those lovely quiet green places, called 
lach il (\ivipo or U Canipiello (the field or the little field), 
vherc, of old, the Venetians fed their sheep, stretches of 
jrass enclosed by old houses, old convents, old towers, old 
iuay.s, old bridges, with always a sculptured well in the 
centre of each and the splash of oars near at hand.’’ 

These will aullice to give the reader an idea of 
what Ouida thinks to bo the obnoxious features of 
modern civilisation. As you read, you feel that her 
views tfte sensible and correct in many respects 
Imt you cannot hut pity that she should have 
couched them in language of extraordinary violence 
i^nd vituperation. Notwithstanding this great 
defect, the impartial reader must feel satisfied that 
in her “Critical Studies,” Ouida has rightly laid her 
^nger on the darker aspects of the much praised 
Western civilization. 


the wrongs of INDIAN WOMANHOOD, 
h Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller ^ {Olij^hant Anderson 
and Ferrier. Price dj ) 

Mrs. Fuller would appear to be an exceedingly 
»®nevolent lady and we are afraid that her exces- 
benevolence has considerably incapacitated 
Y from giving a true description of the wrongs 
Indian womanhood. It is a great pity that 


western critics of the social position of women 
in India lose sight of the essential fact that 
the eastern and western ideals of religion and 
sociology are entirely different. To begin to criti- 
cise, therefore, Hindu institutions from a w^estern 
standpoint would be pursuing a wrong method. 
We do not for a moment contend that the posi- 
tion of Indian women is perfect. On the other 
hand, it is far from being so. We deplore our social 
evils a'* much as anybody else, but we shall be making 
a considerable sacrifice of truth if we pass unchal- 
lenged Mrs. Fuller’s views of Indian woiiianhond. 

She looks at everytiiing from the Christian 
standpoint. She has got Pandita Ihimabhai to 
write an introduction for her book, and this well- 
known Indian lady expresses the hope that the 
“ book will be the means of turning thousands of 
mind to obey the ^Iast(*r's call and take the real 
remedy, the Gospel of Christ, to millions of India’s 
women to heal the deep wounds of their hearts.” 
This is the prayer of the Pandit a and her colleague, 
the lady philanthropist. Indian women have at 
present none “ of the deep wounds” referred to, 
but we have no doubt that if the)’ come to know 
that Mrs. Fuller and Ramabhai are praying for 
their becoming Christian, it will cause them the 
utmost pang. We are sorry that Mrs. Fuller has 
considerably exaggerated the real state of things 
and this is due, we believe, to her Christian leaii- 
inijs. Her information has been gathered from 
Christian converts and she herself says in the 
preface ; — “ I am espi>cially indebted to my friends. 
Professor N. G, Velinker who has been the most 
generous in this assistance, and Ramabhai w’hose 
counsel and sympathy have been of gi eat value.” 
If Mrs. Fuller had been able to study the position 
of Indian wcunen without the help of Hindu con- 
verts to Christianity she would have been in a better 
position to put in more truth in her book than she 
lias been able to do. The wrongs of Indian \^ oman- 
hood are many, but we venture to suggest their 
greatest wrong is the mis-representation and pre- 
jjidice which tliey undergo under the hands of some 
good-natured European ladies and gentlemen. 

STREET DUST AND OTHER STORIES, hj 
Ouida (George Bell ^ons) 

The five stories in this small volume by Ouida 
are told in a style, the charm of which lies in its 
simplicity. The scenes are laid amidst fields and 
farms, rural sites, orchards and vine yards and 
sometimes in streets of cities like Rome, and the 
characters are interesting specimens. In the first of 
them styled “ Street Dust,” the story of two orphan 
sisters, 10 and 12 years old who had just lost their 
mother — she dying of over toil and little food — ^is 
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most touchingly told — how hunger gnawed them 
like a hundred wolves, how they tried to pursue 
their mother’s calling — that of gathering flowers in 
the fields off the city of Rome and selling them in 
the city — how on entering the streets they did not 
know where to offer the flowers, and when they 
did offer tluun at a flower shop they were pushed 
down a flight of steps and how a lady in a carriage hy 
took pity and gave them a franc piece, how l\)lice- 
meii arrested them immediately, charging them 
with the (dfence of begging and selling flowers 
without license and seized the coin for themselves 
and pushed their helpless bodies and kicked them 
into a by-street and threw them in clothes dren- 
ched by rain into the lock-up with old cidprits to 
stove there all night. The Police were insolent 
to those who tried to rescue the poor lapses but the 
Magistrate discharged them with a warning. The 
lasses, iinal)le to find their way out of the city, got 
into a deserted street to rest in a church where 
they both died of starvaliori— both \\e?e thrown 
into the common ditch in which the poor and 
nameless lie. The author exclaims at the end “ w hat 
were they, more than dust of the street blown 
about a little wh'le by the wind and then swept 
away and forgotten?" The other stories are equally 
interesting. In “the Pig tree "a strong rural super- 
stition* is illustrated wdnch would have the “Pig 
tree’^ doomed to death and cut down for the offence 
of murder because forsooth a weak branch thereof 
on which a stout man had nscended to gather fruits 
gave way and the man fell and died. 

We are sure the stories will be found interest- 
ing by all. 

DRISCOLL, JaAG OP SCOUTS, hy A, G, Jfnles, 

War Correspomient^ “ Daily Neivs ". ( T, Fisher 

Utiwiiij London. PricH 

Mr. Hales’ book is singularly opportune. Though 
somew'hat exaggerated and over-highly coloured 
in parts, his st«»ry is of breathless interest, and is 
certain to command a wide circle of readers. And 
this probably is all he desires. P{)r the interest of 
the book is by no means confined to the pretty 
little romance of the dashing Captain of Scouts 
and the Venetian-faced Boer damsel, to whom he 
is at last joined in the “ sweet-lipped peace ’* of 
death. This is merely the author’s skilfully devi- 
sed ruse to lure the reader on, firstly to a perusal 
of the shortcomings of the War Office, and second- 
ly to an unw illing admiration for the brave nation 
who “unable to slay the onward rush” of the 
invading armies of Britain, are “ ready and wdlling 
to die for the land they cannot save.” 

Mr. Hales’ description of the attitude of the 
peoples of the Republics is very different to much 


that we read in the War papers. There, we aie 
told that the soldiers have to be whipped into bat- 
tle, that De VPet is a cruel and merciless tyrant 
and that everyone is longing for peace, to which 
Botha and De Wet are the only obstacles. Accor- 
ding to Mr. Hales wdu), as a War Correspondent 
has been through the campaign, and has had at 
least as good an opportunity of forming an opinion 
as the war scribes who diet ate articles from the cosy 
security of their offices in Pleet street, the whole 
peophi are united in their determination to “ fight 
to the hitter end”. Simple farmers meet death 
bravely and calmly, “gladly giving their lives, all that 
they have to give,” and their sons, often mere laih. 
snatch up the rifles they let fall, young girls wait 
bravely for thi; lovers w’ho too often never return, 
and “ would sooner WT.ip their grave-clothes around 
them with their shapely slender hands, than spu 
them basking in peace among the renegade J)utdi, 
w'ho have gone bae.k on their breeding for the sake 
of pt*ffee and prosperity ' and when the burghers, 
halt for refreshment and remounts at friendly 
farms, even the childreti watch them admiringly, 
regarding them as “])aladins, the embodiment of all 
that is good and daring in the w orld”, and vowinjj 
that “ in the days to come, w’hen they reach man’s 
estate they will once more raise the flag their idols 
fought for”. “Why, oh, why,” we almost 
find ourselves exclaiming with Mr. Hale’s heroino 
“ If you [British really want peace, do you not rest 
content w'ith your victory? Why not claim an 
intlemnity? We would work our fingers to the 
hone to pay it ; we w'ould be content with a life of 
poverty, of self-denial. All w'e ask for is oiu* 
national liberty AVe cannot yet pronounce 
whether Mr. Jlales’ verdict is correct that “ if 
there liad been no ambitious statesnien upon eithei 
side, but only |)lain, common-sense work a day folk 
such a w'jlr would ne\erhave been dreamed of, 
hut w hen we remember England’s glorious pasi 
and how she has ever been in the forefront of tlw 
fray in defending threatened nationalities, we cai 
not refrain from a feeling of regret that the force 
of circumstances should have compelled her ti 
play a part so diametrically opposed to all 
noblest traditions. 

The real hero of Driscoll is Christian De AVet, 
whom we may take it the following is a 
accurate portrait ; — 

“ He himself, as he stood there waiting 
coming of his courier, made an impressive picture, 
taller than most men, rugged as one of his o^vn 
African hills, strong with the strength that com^ 
of long years of hard work in the open air, gauu 
as a grey w olf in winter, careless of dress and ^ 
personal appearance, hair and beard untrimmw 
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and iron-grey, hands large, long and brown, face 
fiercely magnetic — the face of a man built by the 
Eternal for great deeds. He looked what he — 

“ a man’s son 

This is the man to whom is too often opposed an 
officer of the Colonel Glasseye model, whose brains 
have been “ simply crushed out of him ” by the 
War Office, “the very embodiment of all that is 
unwieldy and out of date”. Mr. IlaW criticisms 
are none too drastic, and it is devoully to be hoped 
that his scepticism as to the proposed reforms is un- 
founded. Otherwise when tlie country finds liersolf 
face to face with a combination oP first class Powers, 
she will indeed “ find out what this cursed system 
has done for her.” But forewarned is fore-armed, and 
we prefer to believe that our bitter lesson ii- youth 
Africa will have, the result of making our army 
officers equal to our naval commanders. Ifow 
little that will leave to desire, Mr. Kales’ delight- 
lly-drawn Scotch correspondent admirably des- 
ibes : — 

“ Tommy is as good a man as Jack any day, hiit 
lok has the advantage of being led by men who 
,ve devoted their lives to their profe.ssion. Jack’s 
ficers can’t play a great game of tennis. They 
)ri't often figure largely as ornaments on the 
wna when the ladies get up a croquet tournament, 
bey are not too good at billiards or in a ball- 
oiH, but by St. Peter how tliey can fight ! Why, 
en a kid in a middy’s uniform in action is a sight 
I make a man’s blood run v\arni, and the military 
Hows would be just as good if they were made to 
•How their profession as men .should follow it.” 

HE ENDING OP MY DAY (T. b "islier Unwin.). 
Rita always writes charmingly and “The Ending 
f My Day’’ adds to the reputation of a prolific 
nter fiction who reminds one of Ouida in her 
fscriptive power. It is the self-revelation, in a 
lary of the life and experiences of Aliss Belle 
folliott, afterwards Mrs. Jack Trefusis, and subse- 
luently after being divorced from her husband — 
-ady Dairy mple. 

Her father dying, for in infancy Belle became 
aotherleSs, she goes out- as a companion in an Iri.'^h 
amily. The tragic death of her dearest friend 
her lonely position in an amorous widower’s 
wuse drives her to take refuge with a ii old lady 
tiend of her dead father. She there becomes 
acquainted with a fast cynical and fascinating 
Ionian of the world. Lady St. Omer, with wliom 
stays as a companion and friend. Lady St. 
^^er’s friends are as fast and fasliionable as her- 
and after a time the selfish, sensuous, aimless 
falls upon Belle. In this state of mind 


she meets her early playmate, Jack Trefu.si.s who 
gave up a good position in the army for the 
excitement, applause and precarious credit of a 
public siriger’.s, Jack being possessed of that rarest 
of gifts, a good tenor voice. Marriage — a true love 
marriage — follows and them came business engage- 
ments, misuiulerslandings, recrimination, and 
then a long separation — Jack Trefu.sis going to 
America on an enagageinent. More misunderstand- 
ings due te an anonymous letter to Belle’.s earning 
her own living by becoming a society paragraph 
writer, the borrowing of money from an old and 
persistent admirer 8ir Denis Dairymple, a mis- 
understood sC(*ne in which Belle and Sir Denis are 
the principal figures lead to a divorce — Belle being 
divorced by her husband. She then marries 
Sir Denis but turns, with longing vain, to her 
old love. I low the matter ends J leave it to the 
readers of the novel to discover. Besides Lady 
St. Omer who may be seen daily in “ Vanity 
Fair,” Johnny Pirebrace is an emancipated lady 
who play.s an irnprirtant part as Greek philoso- 
pher and friend to Belle and gives di.s.sertation8 on 
theosophy and other occult subjects. She is dis- 
tinctly good, and hercliaracter is drawn with vigour 
and humour. In fact Lady St. Omer and Johnny 
Pirebrace are the very antithesis of one another; 
tlie former having no (‘rithnsiasm and believing 
in nothing, and the latti'r denouncing all sham, 
prie.stly and conventional, and preaching the gospel 
of pure living, work and freedom. one “Kap- 
pines.s is a vulgar attribute and is only ])o.s8ible to 
natures w here the senses dominate th(‘ intellect” 
To tlie other “ Happiness is the result of an inva- 
riable law which has worked through many chan- 
nels (Ivanna) to one end. It comes from trial, 
.‘jcarch and acceptation of the Divine law.” “The 
Finding oF My Day "is an admirable wholesonieand 
interesting recor d “ of that curious mystery of emo- 
tions, feelings, desire.'^, despair.s wliich birth en- 
tails, and death alone can destroy— a life w'e 
would cordially recommend the book to all readers 
of fiction. 

BROUGHT TO BAY {Georc/e Bell Sons.) 

This is a novel of adventure the scenes of which 
are laid in Europe and AriuTica. The lust for 
wealth is the determining factor and two half bro- 
thers Julian Hawtrey and Raoul Hawtrey, stran- 
gers from their birth and joint-inheritors of a 
legacy, meet late in life and become co-workers in 
exploiting a rich mine in America. The story is 
interesting in so far as it describes in vivid colours 
the life of the adventurer in Europe and America 
amidst absolutely dilferent surroundings. It is, how- 
ever, a sordid story of illicit love-making, the hunger 
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for the root of all evil, deceit, and treachery, which 
gives the reader a very poor opinion of human 
kind. The two brothers, Julian and Kaoul one dis- 
misses with the expression arcades amho for both 
are untruthful and by no means gentlemen though 
of good parentage and bringing up. In the end one 
brother shoots the other, that is, murders him in 
cold blood, and after getting the lif)n's share of the 
wealth dies the death of a suicide and coward 
when confronted with his dastardly crime by the 
only honest character in the book “Texas Dave,’’ 
a rough frontier’s man of infinite com monsense 
and readiness of resource. The suicide, rather than 
let his wife whom he loves with an absorbing pas- 
sion, see him in his degradation of discovered villainy 
takes his life to save her that humiliation. 
The situalion is summed up in Texas Dave’s words 
thus : “ God bless her ” said Texas Dave“ she is a 
true-hearted woman, and she stands there shielding 
the memory of the man who died for her sake! Rather 
than see shame rest upon her, he faced the awful 
truth alone ! After all, a man-a game man and one 
who only struck his luck in life too late — my 
parduer! But the devil in his heart never made him 
forget that angel by his side ! ” Mr. Savage, the 
author, wrote a much better story in “ My Official 
Wife,” and one fur superior to the novel here noticed. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FRIEZE. 

The Art Journal for May contains an illustrated 
article by Mr. Herbert A. Bone, on ‘‘ The Origin 
of the Frieze.” The author introduces his subject 
as follows: — 

The Frieze has of late become so familiar and accepted 
a form of decoration both in and out of doors, that an 
examination of its otipin, a study of its principles, and 
a recognition of its value and right function, may be 
helpful as well as intere.«ting, not only to the designer 
but also the public. The term, as we use it, desciibcs 
any continuous horizontal band of ornament applied to 
a wall, generally, but not always, at some height above 
the eye; the word having been diveited, for convenience 
sake, to this general meaning, from the exclu.^ive sense 
in which it formerly denoted only that course lying 
between the architrave and cornice of a Greek or Roman 
building, usually, though not necessarily, bearing either 
a continuous or repeated decoiatioii. To this member the 
name of Fregio, which primarily means a borderer 
trimming, was applied by the Italians, when ancient 
buildings began to interest them, and names were need- 
ed to distinguish parts. The disuse of the precise classi- 
cal formula by modern architects has, however, set free 
this useful and comprehensive terra for a more general 
definition, decided by the character rather than the 
position of the decoration. 

Another article not less interesting is by Mr. 
Lewis r. Day on “ Modern Stencilling.” 
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tCopics from periodicals- 


THE GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE- 


The Cmtadian Magazine for March is a memorial 
number and contains as one ol’ its most important 
contributions an article by the Hon. (t. W. Boss, 
(Premier of Canada) dealing with the above subject. 
To do full justice to the topic would require more 
space than we could conveniently allot to it. As far 
as facts expressed in statistics are concerned, the 
article is very good. The power of Britain for coloni- 
sation and expansion became very apparent about 
the close of the last century. At the beginning of 
that period, Britain^s Colonial Empire was sixteen 
times larger than the area of the United Kingdom. 
The peace of 1815 left her with most of the West 
Indies, Cape Colony, a great part of what is 
now British India and her British possessions in 
Xorth America. The greater part of South Africa, 
laniely, Natal, Bechuanaland, Basutoland, Eulu- 
and, the great portion of the Gold Coast, 
he basin of the Niger and more than half of 
British India with sundry possessions in China 
mil certain rights in Egypt and Soudan were 
inncxed during the reign of Victoria. In other 
vords, what hundred years ago was a colonial 
Jmpire sixteen times greater than the United King- 
iom has now grown to be ninety-six times moie 
80 . Looking fn^n another standpoint, an empire 
Di two million square miles has grown to be an 
t*mpire of tw’elve million square miles. The growth 
of B^itain^s population has kept pace with territorial 
t'xpansion. The relative strength of the Briti.Nh 
Bfnpire and her four rivals for the sovereignty of 
the world, namely, Rus.sia, United States, France 
‘ind Germany may be seen from the following 
table : — 


hritifih Empire 
^«S8ian Empire 
States 

^fatice and colonies 

Empire and colonies.. 


Area, 

Sq. Miles. Population. 
12,000,000 390,000,000 

8.644.000 130,000.000 

3.650.000 87,000,000 

3.940.000 96,000,000 

1.235.000 70,000,000 


This is not all. British energy is many-sided and 
no less puissant in the arts of peace than in the 
arts of w ar : — 

A century ago, the value of all the eotton, linen and 
woollen goods produced by Britain was £ 22,000,000; 
the average value now is £ 170,000,000, A century ago 
the total consumption of raw cotton, wool and flax in the 
factories of Great Britain was 200,000,000 lbs.; in 1899, 
the consumption was 2,617,000,000 lb.s. In these iu- 
du.stiies alone there are £ 200,000,000 sterling invested 
in capital, and at least 5,000,000 people employed as 
operators. Another ilhistiation : The steam power em- 
ployed by Great Britain in her industries in 1835, just 
before Her Majesty ascended the throne, amounted to 

41, 000 horse-power ; in 1890, it amounted to 10, 000,000 
horse-power. 

Taking one horse-power as equal to the w ork of 
sixteen men, Britain has added for industrial 


purpo.ses 160,000,000 men to her natural working 
capacity- Equally remarkable has been the expan- 
sion of Britain's foreign trade : — 

At the clo.se of the Napoleonic wars, the total foreign 
trade of England amounted to £70,000,000 sterling (or 
about equal to the trade of the Dominion of Canada last 
year) and at that figure many of her statesmen thought 
that British trade was dangerously inflated ; in 1900, 
her trade amounted to £815,000,000. Mulhall gives the 
following as the trade per head of the principal countries 
of the world 


Great Britain 
Germany 
United States 
France 
liussia 


... 390 English shillings, 
... 166 
...100 
... 163 
... 27 


Britain's supremacy at sea is equally significant 
with her commercial and territorial supremacy 

At the close of the seventeenth century the shipping of 
the world was estimated at 2,000,000 ions, of which ihe 
Patch •• owned 900,000 

Briti.sh II 500,000 

French ••• m 120,000 

Scandinavians ... n 160,000 

Germans ... i 

Italians and all others ... 120,000 

At the clo.se of the eighteenth century, the word’s Ship- 
ping was e.stiinatcd at 4,026,000, of which Britain owned 
1,856,000, the United States 170,000, Fiance 250,000. 

At the close of the nineteenth century, the shipping of 
the world represented 25,000,000, tons of wdiich 

Britain and her colonies. . owned 14,000,000 


French 
Scandinavians 
Germans 
Italians 
United States 


1.242.000 

2.300.000 

2.500.000 
876,000 

4.800.000 


None the less gratifying is the decrease of pau- 
perism with the increase of population and conse- 
quent fall in crime ; — 
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In 1850, the pauper population of the United Kingdom 
was in the ratio of 611 to every 100 persons, whereas in 
1899 the ratio was 2 65 to every 100 persons or a decrease 
of nearly one-half. With the deciease of pauperism came 
also a decrease of committals to prisons, the decrease 
within the lost fifty years being from 40,000 in 1850 
to 19,870 in 1890. 

Mr, Eoss adds that the most significant fact 
indicating the growth of British power is the senti- 
ment of Imperial Unity. The growth of imperial- 
ism instead of being’an antithesis of democracy, as is 
held by some, is the greatest security which could 
be given to the democratic character of British 
institutions. 

Britain, to retain her colonies, must be domocratjc, 
because her colonies, fiom the very nature of their cir- 
cumstances are necessarily democratic themselves ; and I 
have no doubt that the century on which w'e have entered 
will prove that the necessity of governing colonics as 
democracies, unhampered by the traditions of the old 
land, will react n]>on the government of the United King- 
dom itself, and liroaden its sympathies more and more 
towards the great masac.s of the people on whose acquies- 
cence the security of her empire depends. 

SOCIETY-PAST AND PRESENT- • 

An irkteresting article by Constance Countess 
Db La Warr on the above subject in the May 
number of i\ie If umanitarian contains a good sketch 
of the changes that have come over English Society 
during the last century. In the days of Lady 
Jersey and Lady Palmerston, society was so small 
that those w'ho see the immensity of it nowadays 
cannot form a fair idea of it. The pleasures of 
society w^ere then far more simple than they are 
now ; — 

Balls and entertainments were far fewer than in the 
present day, and there were only certain great houses 
that had the right to entertain in London. During the 
day, except in their lumbering coaches, or el.se walking 
In the Park, with their footmen behind, ladies were 
never seen ; they devoted most of their days to fine 
tapestry work and painting in aUrnuis. They were not so 
highly educated as now, and therefore their ideas did not 
soar high. The simple, every-day life suited them, and 
they had no desire to get away from it. Great deference 
and respect were shown them by men. Smoking in a 
lady’s presence would not have been tolerated, but on 
toQ other hand, hard drinking among many men was not 
looked upon with the same reproach as it is now; indeed 
a young man was not thought worth much unless he 
could swallow a certain number of bottles of wine. 
Hostesses then knew personally all who entered their 
houses, and no persons were received without tmquiiies 
being made about them, and their antecedents being 
thoroughly gone into. Needless to say, the extreme 


etiquette of the day led to too much mannerism and 
affectation, and to high-flown romantic ways of talking, 
yet surely the outward form of good manners and re.speot 
on the part of men to ladies was better than the in- 
difference and want of couitesy so prevalent now, which 
is often really not intended, but jnit on ,as being in 
keeping with the age. Men and women then, of couise, 
met quite on a different footing. Women did not take 
up men’.s employ ments and amusements. Smoking and 
shooting for ladies were unknown ; they had not the 
freedom bicycling gives ; no lady travelled or even 
walked alone, .so they wen' dependent (»n man’s courtesy 
and helj) in every phase of their life, therefore it was the 
aim of men to vie with each other in doing this on all 
occasions. Homo then was the centri* round which every- 
thing turned, and its privacy was not invaded then, as it 
is now. by newspapers, which pry into details of every 
one’s life. Dinners outside people’s own homes could not 
have taken place, as restauraid.s were unknown, and 
society, as then constituted, would never have dreamt of 
making ii.se of them if they had been. 

It will be seen from the above that English 
society is very different nov^adays from what it 
was. Then it was much more select ; now money 
has much to do with its enormous growth, for 
money paves the way to its gates. The great con- 
trast between society as it was then and what it is 
at the pre.sent time, the writer remark.s, is the 
contrast of veiled privacy and open publicity and 
she assures us that society in the future will 
become more and more democratic. Amidst all its 
frivolity, however, the author points out, one 
great advance there has been in society during the 
last century. AV^Iiile in a former generation there 
w^as such a gulf between the rich and the poor 
that the former never thought of interesting them- 
selves in the latter, modern society does all it can 
in the work of helping others which, after all, 
must be the aim of life— “ one and all even the 
most frivolous are ready to give their time and 
money to help hospitals, bazaars etc,, though much 
remains to be done.^^ But as regards society in the 
future, the author’s prophecy is that “ everything 
that makes life a thing of beauty will disappear, 
motor-cars will ply along the country roads, for- 
merly 80 peaceful, and mechanism will daily more 
and more take the place of manual work and stamp 
out all poetry and romance.” 

0 
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THE TRIMURTI. 

This is the subject of the third of the series of 
articles “In Defence of Hinduism contributed by 
Mrs. Annie Besant to the Central Hindu CoUe<je 
Uariemrie, Benares ;~ 

Thc'great religions of the world, both anci<^nt and ino- 
dorn, with bat one exception —that of Islam— have 
taught that the supreme Ishvaia nuinife.'^ts Ilirn.self as a 
Ttinity in His universe ; that is, that lie shows foith a 
triple nature, embodied in three distiivt forin.s Thi.s is 
one of the most ancient teachings, and in its universality 
and its antiquity it bears the hall-mark of truth. The 
Jowi.sh religion, that which is most closely related to 
that of Isldm, laid comparatively little stie.ss in its 
popular teaching on this triple nature of the supreme 
Ishvara, the circumstances surrounding it leading to the 
chief stress being laid on the divine unity : hut in the 
Rabbinical teaching.^, tho.se re])rosenting the learned 
and philo.sophic Hebrew.s, the tripleness of the divine 
nature was delinilely taught. 

This triplicity--threenftss— is seen to bo a nccessiiv, 
a.s sooii as we consider the rchition of Ishvaia to Ili.s 
universe. It is this relation which renders it inevitable 
that He shall inanife.st Himself in three distinct eha- 
ructers, and no more, as the Supreme Lord. For a ]>arli- 
ciilar imivorse has a beginning ; no universe has always 
existed; each is a temporary arrangornent of Puuisha 
and Prakiiti, spirit and matter, and this tenifioraiy 
ariangement has a beginning. For this Ishvara manife.st8 
Himself as the Creator, and fashions and shapes the uni- 
NL-r.^'C in that character. The universe being created— not 
“in.ide out of nothing,” but fashioned out of the ever- 
lasting materials — it is necessary that it should be main- 
liiincd, prc.servod ; hence He manifests IIiin.self as the 
I’lvserver, and supports tlic univcr.se, being the continu- 
ing thread on which all its changing parts are strung, 
I5utauniver.se, a thing of time, cannot last for ever ; it 
bucoines old and ready to perish, worn out, lib only for 
(lustvuction — that is for being reduced av.^ain to its 
original 9 lcmeni.s ; hence He also manifests as the 
Destroyer, di.ssolving the univeise. Then the Three 
merge into One and there is sleep. Thus the Days and 
N'ight.s of Ishvar^ follow each other. 

Mr.s. Besant observes lliab tliough tlie Three 
Hre thus fundamentally One, yet each root-charac- 
teristic of creation, preservation and destruction 
embodied in a Form, a Person, a Being, and these 
three are the “ Three-form/^ the Triinurti. 

The Creator is Brahma, and He i.s sometimes re- 
presented as four-faced, each face representing one 
quarter in space, so that His attention is turned in every 
direction. Also He sits on the Lotus, 

frjuna saw Him. when Shri Kri.shna revealed Hi.v 
«»vine form. The Lotus is the symbol for spirit and 
•natter— fire and water — and thus is the right seat for 
,j!} fashions spirit and matter into a universe, 

: ^*^6 Preserver is Vishnu, whose name means that He 
prvades all, enters into all, and thus supports and raain- 
1 all. He is .symbolised with four arms, again for the 
'^r^rtarters in space, as though His arms were spread out 


ill each direction to uphold and protect. From Him, as 
the Pre.server, come all the Avataras, the Bcing.'< in whom 
He descends, as it were, showing out His powers as the 
Preserver, when the world is threatened by the powers of 
evil. 

The Destroyer is Shiva, Mahadeva, whose name means 
welfare, happiness, beatitude, for as He dist^olves the 
forms and draws the live.s into His bosom, His peace en- 
folds all, and they enter into blissful rest. The name 
“ De.stio>cr ” sounds harsh in seme ears, and perhaps the 
“ Libersitor ” would have a ^weeter, and therefore a tru- 
er sound ; for He liberates the Jivas from their sufferings 
and lead.s thein into the Peace. His symbols are the 
tiger-skin and Ihe .snake, and the guise of the ascetic ; 
the tiger-.skin marks the death of the lower nature, for the 
lower nature is the tiger that we all have to slay, and 
the w'eaiing of the tiger-skin means that that 
nature has been slain. The snake is the symbol of 
wisdom, and lie who wears them as His gai lands has 
Miprenie wisdom as His Ornament. The guise of the 
ascetic is the .sign that work in the woild is only carried 
on for the woikl’s sake. 

Prayer i.s addres.scd mo.st generally to Vishnu, or to His 
Avataras, a.*- 8hii Kama, Shii Kii.shija, because He is the 
Pre.sei ver and the Kuler ol tiio vvoild, the con.stant support 
and life of all, the Father-Heart tliat is ever loving and 
protecting His children, that under.stand.*> and compas- 
sionates eveiy weakne.ss, and is always ready to help and 
stiengthen. All that is glad and blight, and beautiful in 
exleinal nature and in human life is rait of His 
splendour, and feebly expre.^'Ses a portion of His beauty 
and His attractiveness. Ho is the God of the house- 
holder, of the family, of the home, brooding over all in 
protecting love. 

When men are turning away their hearts from the w’orld 
and are weary of its changes, of its joys and its pleasures 
as well as of its pains and griefs, then comes the time 
when the au.‘«tere beauty of Shiva attracts them even more 
than the joyous grace of Vi.slinu, and the tiger-skin and 
the .serpent allure more than the peacock-feather and the 
flute. He is the God of the ascetic, of the Yogi, of the 
closing stages of life, the Vanaju'astha and the Sannyasa. 
Devotion to Him means approaching Peace. 

Such are a few of the thoughts that grow out of 
thinking on the Triinurti, the forms in which God 
reveffis Himself to the world. 

THE CRISIS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

This is tlie subject of an article in the May 
number of the Opm Court from the pen of the 
Editor, Dr. Paul Carus. Dr. Cams is, most evident- 
ly, one of tliose u ho regard the war in South Africa 
as most unwise and as betraying a sad want of 
foresight in those responsible for it. The funda- 
mental question he would consider in determining 
the right of a man to govern a country is, if he has 
the “ power to keep order and preserve peace.*' 
fn the light of this test, the cause of the English 
in the South African War has no justification, and 
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England has to justify her policy only by establishing 
order and showing that she is capable of niaintwn- 
ing it : — 

The English arc in a desperate position. 'J'hey have 
taken the capital of the country, and driven the presi- 
dent, poor old Ot)m Kriiger, into **xile ; they hold the 
open held and have disbanded and disorganised the 
Afrik.»ndi-r firudes. But scattered Boer forces are rtill 
in thu field and prevent the restoration of order. No 
train can run wiihout being exposed to attack or being 
in danger of being derailed aii<i wrecked. And this 
coivliiion of things has become chronic. How is it 
possible to develop the country, estabhdi industries, 
woik the mines, if a handful of unruly maraudeis have 
the sympathy of the population, while the .authorities 
in spite of their best intentions are hated as foreigners, 
invaders, conquerors, and usurpers ? 

Perhaps the moat prominent of those who have 
opposed the present ministi’}' is Mr. Stead, the 
well-known Editor of the lievmv of lieviews. He 
has fearlessly written and spoken on the subject 
of the present war but his countrymen have not 
listened to him. AVe have no space to reproduce 
here all that Dr. Cams says about Mr. Hteads 
works, but the following excerpt will serve as a 
sample of the strain in which he writes: — 

Mr. Stead, whatever his antagonists may say against 
him, is a man who has the courage of his convictions. 
He is not afraid to call a spade a spade. He has been 
called unpatriotic, but at heart he is a good Briton. He is 
as tiuly British as Junius was in the days of the 
revolution ot the American colonists. His patriotiMii 
is different though from the common type : it is no 
iingoism. His patriotism lebels at the thought of 
having a blot on the escutcheon of Englaud, and he 
insists on having it removed. 

Some speak of the decline of England ; and 
undoubtedly English prestige has suffered gieatly of 
late. But so long as England breed.s a Junius redtvtvmt, 
such as Stead, we need not despair. Mr. Stead 
represents the national conscience, and though he may 
be a voice ciying in the wilderness, still his voice is 
heard and may be regarded as a symptom of the health 
of the national life and as an indication of the stioiig 
reserve of moral power. The British government may 
forbid Mr. Stead’s writings to circulate in Houth Africa, 
but they would not dare to suppress them in Englaud. 

The present situation becomes more complicated 
by the crisis in China. “ England suffers Ritssia 
to take Manchuria because she needs her armies 
in South Africa and yet there is more at stake in 
China than in Transvaal. Dr. Carus feels certain 
that England would gain in power and would for- 
tify her position in South Africa, if she would 
give back to the Transvaal her independence and 


thus have her hand free to assert her position in 
other quarters of the globe. 

To gain this end a clear-headed wise man is the 
first desideratum, who will steer the ship of 
State past the cliffs and rocks that threaten her 
destruction. 

Lord Salisbury has given Mr. Chamberlain too much 
rope, and considering the many former mistakes hj 
made during hi.s administiatiori which have been too 
easily condoned by the English voters, such as his 
protection of Dr. Jameson and his blunder in the 
Venezuela question, he ought to be replaced by a man 
who is at once linn as Lord Beacon^^ield and considerate 
as Mr. Gladstone. When Edward VII. mounted the 
throne he had a good chance to make a change without 
doing any harm to the dignity of Great Britain, and 
the opportunity has not yet slipped away. Tlie sooner it 
be done the better, for the time will come when the 
voters in England and Scotland will resent the great 
sacrilices of precious lives as w’ell as the enoimoiis drain 
on th(i pecuniary resources of the peoidc, and then tlic 
Biitish government will be compelled to do what it 
might do now voluntarily and graciously. 


THE GIANT STEEL TRUST- 

Mr. (Heed’s delightfully graphic account, in 
the May number of the Cosmopolitany of the Steel 
Corporation of the United States, shows how 
gigantic a distinctly business enterprise can be 
developed to be when its promoters are shrewd 
business men. It will be seen from the account 
that the iSteel Corporation is due to the enterprise 
of the principal steel companies of the country, 
and not of one company, each having vast proper- 
ties, in most cases widely scattered, and in each 
case having eiionuous issues of stock and bonds 
outstanding : 

These constituent companies wore themt»elve.s tlir 
result of groat consolidations. Many hundreds otpr • 
perties all over the country, doing like lines of 
had been brought together under the names q»Joa - 
Each one ot the companius named had made up iwi * 
of companies which seemed naturally to . i 

gether; had computed tlie possible economies, ‘ 
earning power et cetera ; had translated the 
prolits into capital and issued securities accorm pJ 
for the acquisition of the properties. 

Of course the first task of the organisers 
of this concern is to appraise accurately 
value of the constituent companies and then allo*^ 
to each its due proportion of the new securities 
These are three hundred and four million dollars 
five p.Cy gold bonds, five hundred and fifty 
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dollars of seven p. c. cumulative stock preferred 
and five hundred and fifty million dollors common 
stock. The capitalization of the new company is 
a credit to the enterprising citizens who have made 
it a possibility. It is one billion one hundred mil- 
lions in stock and three hundred and four million 

dollars in bonds. Mr. (Heed says : — 

It exceeds twice tiic amount of tlie capital stock of all 
the national banks in the United States. It is about the 
same .as the average annual supply of currency in the 
United States in the past twenty years It exceeds, 
after deducting cash in the Treasury, the })ublic debt of 
the United States. The pay-roll of the new company will 
amount to five hundred thousand dollars per da/, or one 
lumdred and fifty million dollars per year ‘of three 
hundred days. It will employ two humlied and fifty 
thousand men, who will directly suppoit a niillion 
persons more, This is like studying astronomy ! 

Financially, the company is backed l)y men who 
are amongst the greatest financiers of the world, 
men, such as Mr. Bacon, Mr. Steele, Mr. C. M. 
Schwab, Mr. C. Frick, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. And what the company will 
earn may be regarded as a question of world-wide 
importance. It is expected by those nearest the 
affairs of the company that the earnings this year 
will be increased over those of last year at least 
ten percent, the earnings of the constituent com- 
panies of last year amounting to about one hun- 
dred and sixteen million dollars net. The pros- 
pects of .the company are good. Wg read with iiecul- 
iar interest that 

there seems to no part of the world whicli is now 
Jiot a market for American steel pnKlucts. We are build- 
ing and equipping Rnssiun Uailway.s. The Amotican 
budge Company captuied the contract again.st JUiti-li 
contractors for biidging the Atbara River in the Swudan. 
American cars and locomotives are already doing seiaice 
111 England. The steel work to be done in tfie near 
luiure in China, Russia, Mexico, South Ainc’i«*a and 
ynca is so va^t in amount as almost to dwaif the 
'opacity of even this new company, 

fxuessers say that the world used but u few 
thousand tons of iron a year five hundred years 
*80* The use now is near fifty million tons. 
Ust year the output of the United States alone 
I'^iounted to 14 million tons which put that country 
^hout 5 million tons ahead of its chief competitor, 
Britain. This shows the possible foundation 

the Corporation referred to above. The dis- 
overy of the process of treating iron so as to make 


steel, worked a revolution in the adaptability of iron 
to industrial uses. And the United States is now 
making over 10 million tons of steel per year. 
CJonsidering the present great uses for steel 
and hundreds of more uses now in cfintemplation, 
it is hoped that the United Stales Corporation will 
prove a profitable organisation. If such is to be its 
future it will mean “ steady work for employees, 
steady dividends for the owners, steady markets 
for the people ’ and, w e may add, steady pros- 
perity for the whole conn try. 


RUSSIA’S HOARDED GOLD. 

Mr. Malcolm J. Talbot writes a very clear and 
readable account of Ibis in the May number of the 
Arena, The “ Hoarded gold '' of Kiissia is olher- 
wdse called the Sacred Fund ^ — name significant — 
and the bumper condition of this Fund discloses a 
combination of creative and conservative force that 
is pregnant in possibility in the bnildingof a world- 
empire. The financier will see in it the foundation 
of a credit too secure to be easily shaken by the 
fiercest industrial storm. The merchniit w ill see in 
it the promise of stability in twery deimrtment of 
natioiial life. And to the ordinary individual, it be- 
tokens a possibility of grow th, development and pro- 
gress. Does then ader know w hat such an acciimniat- 
ed v^eallh is? It is the fabulous siirn of 4.000,000 
to this an average amount of 50,000,000 
has been added every year, wliich shows the inflexi- 
ble persistence of the Muscovite. And what is the 
gr(*atest tri])nte to tlie Church to which the keep- 
ing of tlii.s hoard has been entrusted is that it has 
not beentoucln-d u[>onto the extent of a single ruble, 
througb all wars that liave coimr and the gigantic 
projects for internal improvement. I'lie Crimean 
war, the imiltilurioiis military operanons in the 
Balkans, in the Trans-t^aucasian range, in the 
Turkestan and Manchuria and the construction 
of state-railways stretching across two continents 
— all these have not tonoheil this “gold fund.^* 
This wealth has c( mil- from two sources. In the 
first place every subject of the Czar fiom the high- 
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est Governineiital ofliurr makes a contribution to 
the Cliureh which, as said above, is iii charge of 
this fund ; secondly from the products of tlie gold 
mines worked by the (Jovernuient, 

From this the position of itussia in the family 
.of nations can be easily fixed. As to the moral in- 
fluence of this wealth upon Russia, who can tell ? 
Contrast this policy of the country to hoard money 
with the present foreign policy of her CTOvernmeiit, 
where will ih 3 “ Shadow of the Bear” be then? 
The writer, assure- us tliat the purposes of Rusia 


are purposes peace : 

That Uiissia does imt propose to plunge into tvar, aiid 
pour out her immeus.i tveasmes of blood ^ 

i stretch of Asian desert, practically 

In her lailroad building she ‘o«Kcd well to the 

possibilities of military operations, but the immediate 
the primary— result of those railroads will be to on^ock 
the Umitless natural resources of the country and open 

to them the markets of the world. ^hnnld 

If then it is true, as it undoubtedly is, that should 
war come it would lind Russia equipped 
and agencies of war unsurpassed, it is equally true that 

with ifer face set sleafifo-slly toward ^n‘®lhe 

peace, these same agencies wiil prove as potent in the 
accomplishment of that end. 


0 

PRIMITIVE INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION IN CHINA- 
Most of our readers are aware that China 
has remained practically closed to the outside 
world and that the people of China have taken but 
small part in the world’s commerce ; but not many 
perhaps are aware that the Chinese market is .so 
vast and the possibilities of commercial expansion 
are so great that the Towers have been striving to 
bring this great unexploited region under their 
control. There is a fine article in the May number of 
the Chatm(iuan contributed by a Mr. Guy Morrison 
"W^alker and it contains a plain account of the 
peculiar industrial and economic conditions which 
prevail in China at the present day. According to 
this writer, the reason why the Chinese population 
contributes little to, and takes scarcely anything 
from, the commerce of the w’orld is not to be 
found in the character of the people but in the 
“ utter lack of cheap and rapid means of transpor- 
tation and communication between the different 
parts of the Empire.” For ages Chinese industries 


have been carried on by the most primitive methods 
upon a diminutive scale. 

The great problem in China for centuries has been how 
to equalize the great supply of labor that has existed in 
every connnuiiity with the limited home demand for it. 
The community has preyed upon itself, and the constant- 
ly incieasinji supply of Chinese labor has met a steadily 
deci casing demand, and v ages have been reduced to the 
lowest po>sible point at which human existence can be 
maintained. Chinese opposition to labor-saving niacliin- 
ery is due t*) tlic realization of the fact that the hand 
power «)f ])rotluction is already practically unlimited, 
and that any attempt to introduce machinery without 
finding new maikets for its products would but make the 
condiiioii of Clnne.se labor worse. It is in their endea- 
vour to utilize thiscnoimous supply of human labor that 
the Chinc.se so fiequently use men, women, and boys fer 
draught purposes. It i.s a coiinmm thing in many pads 
of China to sec small ploughs, held by a single handle, 
drawn by men, w'omen, and domestic animals all hitched 
together. Much of the iiansportatioii is carried on by 
wheel-barrows which ate habitually drawn by one or two 
men in front, while one man behind holds the handles of 
the wheelbarrow to guide it Along the rivcis and 
canals great strings of panting men follow the two-paths, 
drawing the heavily laden boats, .singing their woiid 
“ wind songs ” in the belief that the songs will bring a 
lucky bicezc which, catching the sails of the boat, will 

lighten their burden for a moment Mills which 

employ stone rollers are habitually operated by human 
labor, the work msiially being dune by the older women 
of the family, those whose failing strength or poor eye- 
sight makch it impossible for them to do the heavier or 
finer work of the household. When the grain is ground 
it is not placed in any fancy bolting machine, but it is 
pouied into an ordinary sieve made to slide in srrooNOS 
over a box, which a man seated on a stool at one ('iid ot 
the box jerks back and foitb until only the bran is kit. 

It is easy to see I’roiii this, the great tiekl tliat 
can be found in China for milling machinery. This 
is not the only peculiarity of Chinese industry. The 
empire is better supplied with coal deposits than 
any other country in the world, ind yet, we nre 
assured, coal is but slightly used as fuel. 

Theieason for this is that the coal, which, with the 
cheap human labor used, costs in many places not more 
than twenty-live cents per ton at the mouth ot the muies 
is niised by the cost of transportation to a price of no" 
.six to eight dollars per ton after it has been carried a oii>- 
taiice of thirty or forty miles. This means a montli or 
month and a halt’s wage to the ordinary C)hinaraan, a" 
at such a price coal is beyond the reach of the poo 
people. 

The costliness of iron in China is shown in many 


curious ways : — 

The iron kettles are beaten out by hand, and ^ 
rim is left thick to give it stiffness, the bottom is » 
almost as thin as paper ; firstly for the purpose ot sa s 
metal, and secondly in oiderthat as little fuel as p 
may be required to make the bottom of 
enough to cook the food. In many ^rts of . ^^vii 
workmen find the metal so precious that they can 
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a variety of tools or implements, one or two only bciutr 
within their means. Should they desiie tools of dilf.-reut 
foirns. they seek the village blacksmith or wait umil the 
ariival of one of the tiavelling blaeksmitli.s who roam 
about the country, and whose chief business is to beat 
tools of one kind intoother shapes to satisfy the latent 
needs of their owners. 

There are some curious instances w hei e machinery 
seems unable to compete with cheap Chinese labor : 
One of these is found in the manul'acture of lum- 
ber : — ^ 

A log is braced up and two men, cue standing on top 
of the log and the other crouched beneath it, saw it into 
planks with a large f I arne rip-saw diawri up and down. 
It would seem that if theic was any line in which machin- 
ery could displace hand labour it would be in this, but 
it has been found by trial that the stoarn saw-mill cannot 
compete with the Chinese hand labour for this purpose. 

AVe have quoted from the article at some length 
to show' the possibilitie.s and difiiciiltie.s to be en- 
countered in Chin<‘80 trade, to show also the 
menace which the introduction of cheap Chinese 
labor means “ to the high-priced labor’ of other 
countries. If the powers are allowed to divide 
China their first efforts will be “ to build up and 
establish factories for the purpose of utilizing thi.s 
cheap Chinese labour.” And Mr. Walker, who is 
presumably an American, does not want that 
America should remain unconcerned in the pros- 
pective partition of China : — 

The condition in that country calls for the exercise of 
tlie highest type of far-seeing statesmanship. fioui our 
po&ition in the Phillippines we can look over into Ciiina, 
the promised land of the industiial world. The dewlon- 
ment of her industries and the posses.sion of her inarkei.s 
will ensure our control of the conuneicial woild. The 
oppoitunity before us must bo seized now or lost for 

tlUlA 


THE TWO GREAT POEMS OF INDIA- 
. In the course of a pleasing article on this subject 
in the April number of the Metuphysical Magazine 
jlrs. Arthur Smith shows a keen appreciation of 
ne sentiments of the ancient poets of India, 
without bting didactic, she essays her subject to 
lesson with the readers that the works of 
I*^dian poets and philo-sophers were no cob- 
f ® spun by idle brains but the “natural flowers 
1 minds that could from a Himalaya-like 
P Uosophic attitude take a sweeping and sy rnpath- 
^rvey of the human race.” It was Goethe 
w said of' the charming drama, Sakuiitala, by 
hdasa “ Would’st thou the heaven and earth in 
® •ole word compress, I name Sakuntala and 


so have .said it all.” Mrs. Smith i.s not le.ss appre- 
ciaiive The character.i are, she says, “ bolder 
and purer than that of Homer, the picture of 
domestic hie touching, children dutiful, parents 
careful ot children, wivc.s loyal and obedient, and 
yet independent in opinion and peace reigns in 

the dome.stJc circle.” And whit is the most inte- 

re.sling characteristic of the oriental Muse? 


Uiti the sp-intancous transport of an in.spirod and 
tree itiiagination, infusing a divine soul tlnough all dead 
HubMances, melting everything into ith own mould, filling 
a new unive.he with nCNv marvels of beauty and delight! 
1 he poetry IS as the clime, vast in mv.stery, warm with 
pa.sMoii. far-vistaed with revery, rich in jew'ehs, redolent 
with pci fumes, brilliant in colors, aiul inexhaustible in 
prolusion. 


The tran^lation of the Mahabarata by Mr. 
1 rotab Chandra lioy and that of the Hamavana 
by TuKsi Ddn come in for piai.se as also" Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s translation of the “ Great Jour- 
ney” and many “Rirvas” of the Mahabarata 
which have made this great epic familiar to all 
lovers of oriental thought. To the English 
student, the sentiments depicted bythe poets, are 
intere.sting on account of the insight they afford 
into the traditional sympathies of the people. 

On^e special feature of these storie.s is that they have 
a clifferent meaning for every stage of human growth. The 
ordinary man as well a.s the philosopher understands 
tliein, each in his own way, for these stories were coinpo.scd 
by iiieu far advanced on the ladtler of human progie8.s— - 
some of them on the toprno-t rungs Here pnhci|)le.s arc 
Uiu^ht through the "lories, anri m tlu se poein.s the ideal 
society i" sluiwn, not as a ruillcnniuui on earth, where 
theic will be nothin.; but peac«*, joy. and efiualitv, but 
where reli|j:i«)us loleration, iieighliourly cluirity, al.so kind- 
ness to animals, are leading fe.'iture.s, where tlie Heeling 
concerns of iitc are subordinatofl to the Eternal ; where 
man ."trives not to <*xterrializt3 but, i(» internalize liim.self 
more and more, and the whole social organism moves, as it 
w'eie, with a sure instinct towards G.^d The tiuest so- ial 
reform has come from men who str«>vc to be good — men 
fiom whose personal goodness sprang .social advaniiemeiit, 
as iioi.seles.sly, as naturally and beautifully as the perfume 
from the flowers. 


Ccnturio.s rolled aw'ay before the liamayana and 
the Mahabarata appeared and more ceiiturh's will 
pass before others of tlieirkind can come mio exis- 
tence, and the benediction of the author i.s that, 
though nol, older than the mouutains, the two great 
poems of India will live longer than they and have 
more influence. Such i.s Mrs. Smith’s appreciation of 
the ilainayana and the Mahabarata. There are, in the 
article, however, several errortf not all of which can 
be a.'^cpibed to the carelessness of the printer’s devil. 
For Kalidas we haveKaladas, 8ahadev is put down 
as JSahaved, Nakula appt-ars as Makulas and the 
Paii't’.yas as Paiiday. Perhaps such ermrs are 
pardonable in a foreign writer of Indian names. 
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AfjGHFSSIVe IMr'EHlALISM. 

Un<i.;r!li-‘ .lie ‘•Pd-Mii^nr iho IX daration,” 
the K^iuliiig article in the Arena for April exposes in 
stnnig language the incoiisisiteiicy between the 
sentiments of equality and justice embodied in the 
American Declaration of Independ'Mice and the 
aggressive Imperialism of modern American policy. 
To some extent this tendency to u<iirp power or 
impose its power on other States has always b-^en 
inherent in the Anglo-Saxon, however unwilling he 
may be to acknowledge it or call it by its proper 
name. From American history itself the writer 
draws some illustrations of this divergence between 
ideals and practice, so destructive of the Anglo- 
Saxoirs reputation forsincerity in his high-sounding 
professions of universal benevolence in international 
matters. To begin with, the very form of American 
Government is more regal., (as opposed to jyarlia- 
mentary) than that of England, the President 
having far greater powers of veto and initiative 
than the sovereign of England or in fact any Euro- 
peon monarch except the Czar or the Sultan. 
Then, how can the Government be truly described 
as being a “Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,'* while the women of 
all the States except five, and all men under twenty- 
one years of age, and all inhabitants whatsoever 
of the territories are excluded from any share in 
it? Again so early as in 1846, the United States 
began to violate openly the “ inalienable rights of 
man " and aggressively conquered and annexed a 
piece of land for the extension and perpetuation 
of human slavery. The American Civil War itself 
is perhaps a capital instance of the iinw’arranted 
exercise of imperial po\vers by the Governraent ; for 
though the world has good reason to rejoice in the 
final outcome of that war, the right of succession 
having been expressly reserved by the Southern 
States before entering the Federal Constitution, 
the action of the United States Government 
towards the South was imperialistic and 
usurpative in the extreme and there is no possi- 
ble constitutional or legal aspect that can 


make it any riling ekse. Coming now to the 
latest instance of aggression, the Spanish- 
American War, it can only be described as the 
accomplishment, under cover of a chivalrous sym- 
pathy for the oppressed, of along cherished de- 
sign of annexing Cuba and the Pliillippines. Europe 
iinder^laiids this perfectly, and is herself suffici- 
ently accustomed to that sort of procedure to ex- 
pcrience no surprise at the embarkation of the 
United States in predatory warfare. The result 
of all this is the uncovering of the essential hum- 
bug of the Declaration of Independence and the 
demonstration of the pretence and insincerity of 
the American pe(>ple'8 devotion to its doctrines of 
the “ consent of the governed," “inalienable rights 
of men," “ just powers of Government,” “ freedom 
and equality.” 

Expressions of this nature are mere claptrap 
phrases of the demagogue that sound pleasingly to 
the popular ear, but have no meaning in the facts 
of the world. They are not true in law ; they 
are not true in history ; they are not true in the 
possibilities of the human race. The right thing to 
do is to drop these sentimentalities of speech. 
They hamper and contradict the public policy of 
the Empire and make their professors appear 
hypocritical in the eyes of the world. 

In di«^cardiDg the Declamtion of Independence, thon 
we shall lose nothing of political or moral valu^ 
shall merely drop a few glittering ^irases of Frcncn 
8ophi.stry and exploded sham borrowed f ® 

and painphleteers of the revolutionary Tu/cai 

never can become a .serious part of any system of p 
truth. 

We are engaged in building an Empire ; ^hat is to 
a great Nation, which is to iucor^rate the 

extend its laws and Government to * thods 

earth. This will necessitate the eniploymcnt of me 
distinctly hostile to the ideals of the 

pendence. The extinguishment of petty States 

the abrogation of the doctrine of 

should oLasion no regret. It is not the course of 

in conflict with the God-ordaiiied with 

it is presumptuous fallacy dispuUng the nght^«^ 

progress and neces.sity. ^ The subjugati^ ereatpo^' 

pendent States and their assimilation by . 

ers will remove the most ^ ly ^opoaitio® 

jealousy and discontent ; and it is ^1'® of the 

that offer.s any assurance of the ultimate ful 

world’s dream of universal peace. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
SDucational 

(/?// a Headmaster.) 


ELBMBNTARY EDUCATION IN ENCJLANI). 

This forms the subject of a short but telling contribution 
the Apiil number of Harmsworth’s Liberal Iteview'" 
The writer is Mr J. Macnaiiiara, M. P., tiie well-known 
educational reformer. 

The main point of his article is that the intellec- 
tual side of Britain’s resources is developed rapidly and 
i«; ^ivoii a prominent place in her imperial programme. 
John Bull w'ill find himself, as the Americans ^ay “ left,” 
Keviewing the present condition of elementary educa- 
tion, Mr. Macnamara says : “Six and a quarter millions is 
the total of working-class children in this country. Three- 
ijuarters of a million of this total are, after 30 years of 
the Education Acts, absolutely and entirely unknown to 
the Educational authorities. These wTctched little 
derelicts, the children of thriftless, in<lifferent, self-indul- 
gent parents in the main, are slouching on through a 
childhood of misery and destitution to a manhood and wo- 
munhood of crime and social failure. Nobody bothers much 
hcf;:iusc the cjire of the youth of the nation has not yet 
hoen touched with the hand of a generous Imperialism. Of 
the live and a half millions of working-class boys ami 
girls whose names are on the rolls of the Public Element- 
ary Schools, a million attend with such shocking iricgn- 
larity that the education they receive docs them about as 
much good, as the smoking viands do the hungr-y tramp 
who is on the wrong side of the cook-shop window. The 
poorer parts of our^ great cities swarm, during school 
hours, with these forsaken little gutter-graduates, because 
nobody tiews education as a potential factor in National 
llffence. 


fben, again, of the 4^ millions of children who attend 
J'sgularly, many at the most tender age are compelled to 
Work long hours both before school in the early morning 
nnd after school well into the dead of night. The eight- 
yccir-old scrap of humanity who hangs the milk-can on 
your door handle at six in the morning, or stuffs the 
|>6W8paper under your door, and the nine year-old veteran 
the struggle against want and wretchedness who 
shouts “ 'xtra speshul” along the greasy street — these are 
^he rejil items in the Imperial make-up. Only nobody 
bothers about them. You may have a Royal Commission 
Horsebreeding no doubt. But who cares about these? 

Ott may erect a college for the Arabs of the Kordofau. 
v7ho bothers about the Arabs of the New Gut? 


'I’ake another phase of the question. Half the working- 
class children of the rountry attend schools which depend 
for their local support upon voluntary contributions. 
What a farcical anachronism to expect to provide for tlie 
intellectual equipment of the people through the medium 
of private charity! Go into the Elementary School. 
Note the terrific .size of the classes ; obseive the fact that 
a fourth of the teachers are merely children themselves ; 
consider the paltry and grudging spit it with which the 
whole thing is earned out, and you will gradually under- 
stand why it is the Cheddar cheese is nowadays nearly 
all Ameiican : Devonshire butter nearly all Danish : 
Birmingham small arm.s frequently German : Staffordshire 
rails often Belgian ; and Derby locomotives Transatlantic! 

The writer’s remedy for this state of things is thus 
described. The first thing is to insi.st that the intellectual 
equipment of the people shall be treated as a national 
question, and not as the shuttlecock of contending 
factions. More money must be spent on education. At 
present when you ask for more nroney in the House of 
Commons you only get a cheap sneer from that perplexity 
— Sir John Gor.st * 

The children must remain at sclrool longer ; many of 
tliem mu.st be attended more legularly ; they must be 
taught in smaller classes and by more highly-qualified 
teachers. The idea of maintaining education by voluntaiy 
contributions must be given up. The charge must 
be mainly, if not entirely, a national charge, so 
that the poverty-stricken i ural area may have removed 
from it the excuse that is compelled by its necessity to 
starve the education of the children. In each county 
borough and county area w^e must have a strong local 
authoiity sui>crvising all grades of schools within its 
area. These schools — Biimary, Higher Elementary, 
Hecondaiy, Technical and University — must be linked 
together so harmoniously that the lad of parts may be 
carried forward from one grade to the next without let or 
hindrance. This, in order that the Empire of tlio futuie 
may have men upon whom it can rely in all departments 
of public life to carry forwaid the British heritage appro- 
priately. 

ANCtLO-INDIAN SCHOOLS FOB BOYS. 

Writing about the Anglo-Indian schools in India in the 
FAnaciUnal Times, a Mr. George Cecil criticises the con- 
dition of these institutions in general. The Anglo- 
Indian Schools are set apart in India for the education 
of the English and Eurasian youths whose homes are 
in India and whose parents or guardians cannot afford 
to send them to England. These scholastic institutions 
while being distinctly inferior to the smaller English 

37 
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f^ammer schools, are, the writer points out, by no means 
all that could be desired, and for the followinj; reasons; - 

In the first place, the masters are of an inferior class, 
and, consequently, arc apt to exercise a bad influence on 
a boy’s secondary education. Secondly, the Eurasian, 
and, alas! sadly undesirable, element preponderates in 
such schools, greatly to the detriment of their well- 
being. And, in the third place, the altogether objec- 
tionable system of making an undue use of native 
servants results in the Anglo-Indian boy becoming 
lamentably wanting in self-reliance .and resource. It 
may also be added that the tone of the schools alluded 
to is dreadful— “bad” is hardly a word which describes 
it ; the manners, customs, and intelligence of the half- 
caste boy are such that they render him a very un- 
desirable companion. 

The habit of depending on native servants seems even 
to affect the Athletic Sports and compeiition.s. “ It is 
on record that an Anglo-Indian scholar, when about to 
compete for the ‘ hundred yards under fourteen’, has 
withdrawn from the contest, because the native domes- 
tic has not been present to help him off with his over- 
coat. The Eurasian Captain of the eleven— a decrepit 
youth of nineteen— will expect the Aryau in charge of 
the roller to fasten his pads for him ; and he has been 
known to order the menial in question to convey for 
him his bat to the wicket when he is called upon to 
take his innings.” 

But such schools serve their purpose in as much a.s 
they provide their inmates with a course of instruction 
which enables them to pas.s the necessary Government 
examinations and thus to secure a living. And though 
it is doubtful that they acquire in the schools every- 
thing worth learning, the writer would not recommend 
their abolition, patronised, as they arc, by Anglo- 
Indian parents “ only through stress of circum-stances.’* 
THK GULP STREAM FALLACY. 

Mr. H. M. Watts has a spirited protest against the 
current teaching of Geography books in regaid to the 
heating effects of the Gulf Stream. He contends that it 
has no influence at all on the weather or climate of Noith 
Western Europe. The mild climate of that region is due 
to the prevailing eastward and north-eastward drift of 
the circumpolar atmospheric circulation, the aciial 
currents of which, and not the Gulf Stream, distribute 
the heat conserved by the whole Atlantic Ocean north of 
latitude 35® over Europe. The Gulf Stream, itself a 
result of wind motion being produced by the joint action 
of the Atlantic anticyclones, is not distinguishable in 
temperature or ‘set ’from the rest of the ocean by the 


time it gets cast of Newfoundland. Yet it has been given 
the credit that belongs to the whole mass of the Atlan- 
tic, so far as the latent power to affect climate is con- 
cerned, while at the same time the determining function 
played by the teiial currents of the great circumpolar 
drift is comph'tely ignored. The .same fallacy prevails 
as to the power of the Japan current to affect tlio coastal 
climate of North-Western North Americji. 

quantitative SCIEN(^E work in schools. 

Prof. Armstrong defends in The School World for May 
his suggestion that the te.aching of science in schools 
should include some quantitative work done by the pupiK 
themselves. This had been questioned by Mr. Abbot, who 
had concluded his letter by saying that he would not accept 
Dr. Armstrong as a guide in psychology. The professor 
has some sneering remaiks on psychology as it is learned 
by tcacheis, and seems to say that the benefit of i)Nych()- 
logy ’ is almost nil. It has created the ‘ tyranny of the 
book.’ and a dislike and incapacity tor active original 
work with to«)ls The professor thus winds up : “ I would 
venture to urge toacdicrs to eschew psychology until they 
have had a little sound, thorough, elementary training in 
qualitative experimental work, — and until they know 
what K-e-s-e-a-r-c-h spells. It must soon be that such 
knowledge will be exacted of teachers as essential to 


competence. 

STATE SUBVENTION TO UNIVERSITIES. 

Appealing to the Treasury for aid on behalf of the Lon- 
don Univcr.sity, Prof. Silvanus Thompson quotes the fol. 
lowing figures: The University of Paris recci\e(l from 
the Government £ 120,000 per annum for 12,00a.stuft';n^, 
The University of Berlin has £ 105,000 per annum, making 
about £ 21 per student. The University of Rostock has’ 
£ 33 per student. The University of Edinburgh £ 9 per 
student, that of St. Andrews, £ 45, and that of Stiass- 


burg £ 44 per annum per student! 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT. 

Some of the lessons that English teachers may deii'e 
from the American Educational Exhibit at Manchcsle 
are 8umme<l up by Mr. Fabian Ware in a lucidly written 
contribution to the Jonriuil of Education Some of these 
are worthy of reproduction in India. First, here is n 
contrast between the French and the Amcrician sy^tc^ ^ 
France and America are the two modern exponents 
democracy based on the “ rights of man. We 
expect, therefore, that each would be true to the 
tions of its polity in recognizing and fostering the rig 
of every individual to the fullest and highest edncAt ^ 
While the French Government, however, is every 
strengthening the regulations which direct the chi r 
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of the poorer classes towards technical instrnctioii of a 
,|‘Ocialized type within what may be termed the second- 
ary sphere, America still considers free secondary educa- 
tion needful for the development and progres.-. of its 
citizens. The general absence of any technical instruc- 
tion of a lower grade than that which is the crown of a 
{,oiuid general secondary education is the lirst thing that 
^vlll strike the people of Manchester who visit this exhi- 
bit, and may cause greater heed to be paid to the voices 
raised in their midst against the caulinal error in the 
present educational development of England. 

The co-education of the sexes seems to be a success in 
the primary standards, so far as it Inis been tried in 
India. J3ut it i.s not tried to any great extent, and the 
last (]uin<picnnial report of the Cfovernmcnt of India 
, seems to point to this co-education as one of the most 
fea>ible plans for advancing female education. American 
c\’ample would appear to favour the idea. 

Among other general features, the wide-sproa<l system 
uf co*etlucation should be noticed. It is to be found in 
about two-thirds of the total number of piivate schools 
and in 65 per cent, of the colleges and Universities, it 
\> the general practice in the elementary schools; and, in 
sponsc to Dr, Harris’s inquiries, of the fifty principal 
les enumerated by the census of 1890, four reported 
paiiition of the sexes in high schools only, two reported 
1892 separation in all grades above the piiriiary, and 
: both separate and mixed classes in all grades. Of 
13 siiialler cities, only twenty-four reported sepaiate 
tssc.s lor boys and gills in dilfercnt grades. When 
L'^o ligurcs are taken into account the huge proportion 
women teachers in American schools is not suiiuising; 
Diigli it should not be forgotten that the Civil War gave 
)iiieu a unique opportunity of proving tlieiiisclves to be 
l-able substitutes for men. 

die iniinilicenco, public and private, of the Americans 
'vaids education is so well-known that the following 
tract from the paj^r scarcely excites surprise : — 

The co^ of whole exhibit must have been eiioiiiioiis — 
Jrn a rough calculation, live times as much as that of 
rs;but tliun ourTran.satlantic cousins have never gnidgeil 
uney to education. It is with justifiable pride that Prof. 
M. Ilutler tells us, in his introduction to the admirable 
>ics of monographs published for free distribution in 
that the vast sum given in aid or endowment of 
location by individuals “ recalls the best tnidition of the 
>^ces and churchmen of the middle ages, but is on a 
larger scale.” He says that “ an unofficial estimate 
*•116 amount given by individuals during the year 1899 
^ ^’Diversities, colleges, schools and libiaries is over 
.0(^,000 dollars.” Evidently some good follows in the 
Jail of the trust.” It is to be hoped that this beautiful 
liibit will encourage English teachers to take a greater 
in ihe educational achievements of all Anglo- 
‘Xons across the seas. Manchester, in bringing the 
'^“*itiiin to Mahomet, has shown commendable tact and 
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A High Court Vakil.) 

JURY ROOM DIVERSIONS. 

A writer in the April number of the Gr ecu Bag con. 
tributc.s an amusing article entitled “ Jury Koom Senti. 
ments and Diversions” as disclosed by inscriptions on 
tlie walls of a jury room in a court-house in Brooklyn. 
Lhese writings bet forth in prose and poetry the doings 
and sentiments of the average juior and portray not 
merely the juroi's views as to the merits of the particu- 
lar case ho is trying, but also his opinion of his fellow- 
jurors. Here is the contempt of a juror who .said : — 
“ Jury business he damned” Nor is thi.s the sentiment of a 
.single, isolated, disconsolate juror, for, underneath these 
words another juior has written : “I endorse the above.” 
This general sentiment is popular, as evidenced by the 
some what similar testimony inscribed by other jurors. 
Another weary juror wrote: — “John Y. McKane. Twmnty- 
live days jury and locked up here twenty hours.” ( The 
McKann jury had an unusually severe experience. For 
twenty-five days the jurors were under most careful sur- 
veillance, not only when going to and from the court- 
liousc but also during the time spent at their hotel. One 
of tlie jurors said that the only bit of news of the outside 
world which came to him was the result of a famous 
prize fight which was bcir.g .shouted by a newsboy out- 
side the hotel windows.) 

In addition to .seeking diveision in literary and artistic 
effoits, .some jurors turn to pliilosophy. “ Is this a free 
country 1” asks one juror, writing on the wall, to which 
he replies with fine .scorn : “ I^ucked up all night 1” 

Another as.scrts that:-- 
*• The jury system is the guard 
Of human liberty. 

But when you lock one up all night, 

This truth one fails to see.” 

COPYRIUHT IN PHOTOGRAPHS. 

A short story in a recent number of Hammorth Maga- 
zine raises an interesting (jiie-stion as to the present state 
of the law on the subject of copyright in photographs. 
It .scem.s, that copyright in photographs which are not 
commissioned belongs to the photographer if it is reserved 
ill writing. In commis-sioned work, the negative and the 
glass on which it i.s, are usually considered to belong 
to the photographer while the copyright belongs to 
the person who gives the commission. In Pollard r. 
Photographic Company, 60 L. T. Rep. 418, a person who 
had taken a negative likeness of a sitter, a young lady, to 
supply her with copie.s for money, was restrained from 
selling or exhibiting copie.s on his own account, both on 
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the ground that there was an implied contract not to u.se 
the negative for such purposes, and also on the ground 
that such sale or exhibition would be a breach of confi- 


dence. 

In the recent case of Levyeau v. Clements (Mass.), 60 
L. R. A. 397, it was held that an engraver who is employ- 
ed to make dies from photographs, and to print pamph- 
lets containing cuts made from them, has no right to use 
them in pamphlets for advertising his own business, and, 
where he does so, and the pamphlets are delivered by 
mistake to his employer, that the engraver can neither 
compel their return nor recover any payment for them. 
The annotation to the case shows that this decision is 
quite in accord with the other authorities on the subject, 
and that the general rule is that one who employs another 
to make a plate or negative has the right to its exclusive 
use. This seems to be true even when the ownei.^hip of 
the plate belongs to the maker, and when he has the 
right not only to the poss(^ssion of the plate, but al^o to 
destroy it if he chooses after he has made the copies 
called for by his contract. But, if he keeps it, he is 
denied the right to print copies from it for anyone except 
the person at whose instance it was made. The cases 
vary somewhat in the statement of the grounds on which 
they reach this conclusion, but they generally agree that 
it results from an implied trust or contract, and this 


is doubtless true. 

COLONIAL COUNSEL BEFORE THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 

The following questions concerning the professional 
privileges of a Colonial Counsel and the replies of the 
Privy Council thereto may be found useful; — 

“Is a colonial barrister, not a member of the English 
Bar entitled to practise in the Pi ivy C^oiincil in any case 
com’ing from any colony, or only in a case coming from 
his own colony / ” 2. “ If a colonial counsel, being also a 
colonial Queen’s counsel, is entitled to hold a brief in the 
Privy Council in a case not coining from his own colony, 
is he entitled to practise as a Queen’s counsel In such 
case?” 3 Is a colonial Queen’s counsel, who is also a 
member of the English Bar, but not an English Queens 
counsel, entitled to practise hs a Queen s council in the 
Privy Council, and if so, must he have a junior 1 

The council reported as follows : I. In reply to the 

tirst question-That they are not aware that any 
such case has arisen. It is doubtful whether the colo- 
nial hamster could demand of right to be heard in an 
appeal not coming from his own colony, but it is impro- 
bable that be would be refused. 2. In answer to the 
second question-That, if heaid, he would rank as a 
Queen’s counsel. 3 In answer to the third question- 
That he would be so entitled. That, so far as the 
council know, there is no rule as to a junior, bvit that, so 
far as they can ascertain the practice, it would be un- 
usual for a Queen’.s counsel to appear without a junior. 


ITraDe Si ^nduetti?. 


Jii/ Mercantiliit. 


DKIEU FRUIT INDUSTRY IN ROUMANIA. 

A bill has just been passed by the Roumanian Chamber 
for the promotion of the Dried Fruit Industry. Under 
tliis bill, the Minister of Agriculture is authori.sed to 
advance money to communes and private individuals for 
the installation of ovens for fruit drying up to 60 per cent 
of the value of the ovens. Materials brought from abroad 
for the construction of such ovens will be free of duty, 
The advances are to be rci)aid without lutcreH in sevon 
equal annual instalments, interest at 5 per cent being 
cliurged on overdue payments alone. 


TOBAC’CO CULTURE IN GREECE. 

It appears that, encouiaged by the success with which 
the Kavalla tobacco has been grown in Greece, the Helle- 
nic Government has deciilcd to devote special attenUnn 
to the extension of tobacco culture in the conntiy. IVilli 
this object, largo quantities of the seed will be procured, 
not only from Kavalla, but also from 'rrebizond, Havana, 
and Maryland and experts will be engaged to teacliGiccl 
agricultuiists the best methods of cultivation. 


ENUIHITION OF CARPETS IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 
An exhibition of carpets made in Asia Minor was k 
have been opened at Koniah on the 4th ultimo, unde 
the direction of the Governor-General of the i)rovincc 
The exhibition will include carpets, ^'kilims'' “ sc'ijuden. 
djidjims;' fabric for arm-chairs, and iiative-maniifuctui 

ed silk, wool and cotton curtains. Prizes of 4,000, 3.001 
and 2,000 piastres will be awarded for the best carpd 
and there are also pirizcs of 500, 300, <in 
200 pia.strcs tor the other articles. The judge.s wi 
consist of four persons appointed by the 
General, and their decisions must be approved by 
Administrative Council of the Province. 


aid TO A NEW riECE-GOODS FACTORY IN 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. ^ 

L firm intend to establish in the course of this 
ge i)iece-goods factory at Warasdin. Ihe • 

Bister of Commerce has accorded to the en ^ 
,ry taoillty allowed by law for the encourag 
;ional industry, and, in addition, a large 
e Municipality of Warasdin has i„li, 

,„tl 4 acres of land and 600,000 bricks for ^ 

! factory and has exempted the Company 
) municipal taxes foi 16 jears. 
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GEBMAN SCHOOL OF TOY-MAKING. 

The German toy trade having declined seriously, the 
Government has established a professional school of toy- 
making at Grundhainden, the idea being to encourage 
manufacture and export of toys, once a leading German 
industry. 

INDIAN TOYS. 

Speaking of toys, we may state that Kondapalli in the 
Kistna district is noted for its toys. The evolution of 
the latter from the seasoned wood (ponuku) to the com- 
pleted doll may not be uninteresting to our leadei.s. 
After the wooden figure has been roughly shaped, it i.s 
held over the fire in a goldsmith’s chatty with bamboo 
splits .spread over it, in order to dry up the moisture in 
the wood, w^hicli is worked a few days after it lias been 
c 'lt. The head-dress (turban) and feet are made of tama- 
rind seed mixed witli resin and fine teak saw-dust. 

THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY. 

The complaint is sometimes made that tlie iron and 
.steel industry has not yet established itself in India. 
Before that desideratum is rcali.sed it is well to 'lemem- 
ber that natives of India need to be taught more how to 
use a tool than how to 7/iake it. Thi.s is the natural 
order of progress and at least one nation lias gone 
tlirough this process. Germany first obtained machinery 
from other nations in the initial stages of its advance- 
ment. When sufticient experience wa.s attained in the 
u.se of such machinery, it began to make such as were 
mpured for its purpo.ses. It has now become an ex- 
porter of machines jind tools and implements. 

. TO STICK paper ON METAL. 

To do this, wash well with the ordinary soda the part 
of the metal on ^hioh the paper is to be jmsted. 'riicn 
rub the part so washed with a clean piece of cloth free 
front grease to take off the moisture. Brush the part so 
prepared with the juice of the onion and put the paper 
on in the usual way. The paper will not peel off and it 
will require special efforts to remove it. 

FRENCH POSTAL ENTERPRISE. 

An ingenious automatic device for weighing and indi- 
cating the necessary postage for samples and third-clas^ 
mail packages has been installed in French post offices, 
says Morris's Trade Journal. Instead of handing packages 
^0 the employes for weighing, one simply places them on 
the scales, and instantly there appears a little card 
stamped with the weight and denomination of the stamp 

stamps required. Packages that exceed the maximiim 
smount bring out a card with the words, “ Too heavy.” 


McDtcal. 

By a Doctor, 

THE VALUE OF THE EUCALYPTUS. 

One of the first, if nob the very first, thing that makes 
its presence both seen and smelt by a visitor, for the fiist 
tiinetoour beautiful health ic.sort.Oot'icanuind, is thelarge 
number of eucalyptus trees that iiicefc his eye at every 
turn of the road and on every slope of the hills in and 
about Ootacamuud itself. So much so is this that it strikes 
a visitor (not a dweller, mind you) as curioiLs, that he 
should hear the eucalyptus, or to call it by its more popular 
name, tlic blue-gum, spoken of as being more of a nuisance 
than otherwise. 'I’lie giovos, or more correctly, plantations 
of blue-gum trec.s, lend a pleasing effect to the 
landscape when viewed fiorn a distance, but tlie solemn 
sombrencss of the rough-barked, pillar-like stems has 
the effect of appearing gloomy and f’oi bidding on 
nearer approach, tljough the plea.sant, aromatic, balsamic 
odour which is always present about a blue gum planta- 
tion more than makes up for this gloomy appearance. 
It is hard to agiee with tlie Ootacamundian when he 
grumbles at the “ Everlasting Blue Gum ” as he calls it, 
but it is a fact that the cultivation of this, in its place, 
most useful tree, lias been overdone and many a hillside 
would be all the better if it could be restored to its 
original condition before it was covered with the blue- 
gum, which also has the evil reputation of impoverishing 
the sf»il. The blue-gum makes excellent fuel and where 
the question of fire-wood is always an important one, as 
it is in Ootacamuud, this nm.st be taken into account 
when making out a case against it. Health says that 
new discoveries arc constantly been made in connec- 
tion with the medicinal properties of tlie leaves and 
bark of the eucalyptus, while the essential oils produ- 
ced fioin it possess the highest antiseptic qualities ; 
in fact, .so highly arc they prized that a physician who 
has had large experience and practice in France re- 
cently .stated that there are medical men in that coun- 
try who claim that cure.s of consumption have taken 
place, by injection of eucalyptus oil, or its active princi- 
ple, either alone or ooiiibined with other drugs. The 
eucalyptus is rich in an essential oil that is now much 
used in medicine and pharmacy, and in inflammation 
of the throat, sprays or inhalation.s of this oil are 
constantly advised by medical men, while toilet vinegar 
made therefrom is regarded with great favour for many 
purposes. 
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The leaves of the eucalyptus tire fillerl with glands 
containing essential oil, which is extracted by distil- 
lation. The oil so obtained, has a pleasant and penetrating 
balsamic odour. The flowers, fruit, and bark* are also tilled 
with these odoriferous glands, but the odour differs from 
that of the leaves. To illustrate the firm hold which this 
tree and its health-giving properties have upon the 
public mind in a district where so many English people 
spend the winter, namely, Nice and its neighbourhood, 
we may mention that when the eucalyptus trees are 
trimmed as they always are in the early spring days in the 
public gardens and in the streets, the branches arc 
eagerly sought by all classes of people, who hang 
them with their cones on the walls of their bedrooms, 
with the object of keeping off fevers and getting rid 
of mosquitoes and other insects. 

D A N G EROUS - F L A N N E I iI.ET T K. 

Flannellette. a fabric into whose composition both wool 
and cotton enter and which is popular chictiy on the 
score of cheapness, occupies a place midway between cot- 
ton and woollen fabrics. It is larg(;ly used for making 
under-garments, for children as well as adults, and in the 
case of children there is a risk of the under-clothing 
catching fire. A case recently reported in the Jjanect of 
the fatal burning of a child whose under- garments 
were made of Flant^ellette emphasises this. 

Colton clothing, if set fire to, bursts after a brief period 
of smouldering into a bright tiame which can be as a rule 
quickly extinguished. Woollen clothing if set fire to 
smoulders and does not easily burst into flame, but flannel- 
lette, If it catches fire, combines these two properties /.c., 
it bursts into an intense flame that shoots along the cotton 
fibres of the fabric and this as it travels fires the fluffy 
woollen surface which is one of its charactcri.^tics. The 
heat given out is far more intense and the flame far more 
difficult to extinguish than in the case of either cotton 
or woollen garments. This can be proved readily by the 
simple experiment of taking a piece of flannellette and 
applying a match to it. Perhaps the danger of fire in 
this way is not so common in this country as it is in 
England, but still it is a real danger and one it is well 
to know of. 

HYGIENE OV THE CYCLIST. 

Dr. Just Lucas-Championnierc states that cycling, 
like all other exercises, should be taken moderately. 
The heart should be carefully watched, not because 
this exercise is more harmful in this respect than others, 
but because it can be indulged in much longer without 
giving a sense of fatigue. Vicious attitudes, such iis a 
crooked ix)sture, although not being so imix»rtunt as is 


generally supposed, nevertheless, ought to be avoided. 
In a long journey the position in which the body is mo- 
derately inclined is best for the organs of respiration 
and circulation. Tlie position in the saddle is hard to 
decide upon for every case. Practice shows that the 
perinaeurn accommodates itself to the saddle better than 
would have been suppo.sed. Moderation in e;iting is a 
noce.ssity in muscular work, as is also abstention from 
alcohol. The bicycle should vary in details for the man, 
the woman, the child, the racer, and the invalid. I a the 
case of a man, the perimcuai, with its component paits 
should bo carefully watched. As to the woman, this 
exercise is easier for her than for the man, since she is 
more supple. It causes far less fatigue than walking, 
Its effects on the pelvic organs are good. The child 
does not feel so much fatigue as the adult, but it should 
use the bicycle with the greatest moderation. As a rule 
the courier should understand his limitations well. He 
should, like all athletes, possc.ss perfect organs. As to the 
invalid, many ailments are improved or even cured by 
the use of the bicycle, gastro-intestinal troubleh, 

dcfoimities of the vertebral column, &c. 

EXCESSIVE TERSPI RATION. 

Health prescribes the following bath to prevent 
e-xcessivc sweating and restore the skin to its normal 
tone : — 

Provide a pail of water as cold as you can obtain, and 
another of water as hot as can be borne by the skin. 
Have a sponge or towel for each pail. Now, dip a sponge 
or one of the towels into the pail »>f cold water and 
pass it rapidly over the skin. Then immediately do tuo 
same with the other towel or sponge, which has been 
dipped in the hot water. Do this six^ or eight times 
getting at each bath three or four applications of hot 
and three or four of the cold water. This bath should 
be taken night and morning. 

COLDS. 

Perennially there appears a crop of new remedies 
for cold. This is conclusive evidence of the inefficiency 
of those that came before. We however, give the folio"', 
ing cure for colds published in Health : — 

The remedy consists in giving thirty grains of 
potassium bicarbonate every four hours in a glass of 
milk or cold water. The patient should rest for one oi 
two days, and subsist on a concentrated liquid diet, a 
solid food being rigorously interdicted. 

THE VIRTUES OF COMMON SALT. 

A passion for discovering the virtues of common 
salt has recently broken out and some beneficent 
have been ascribed to iU The eaily attempts of 
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C. Godfrey Gutiipel to awaken the people of India, rulers 
and the ruled, to the virtues of common salt proved 
vain and Mr. Gumpel has now come forward with a pam- 
phlet on the “ Prevention of Epidemic Zymotic Di.seca.ses’* 
and makes no uncertain resolution. Llyod Garrison on 
an analogous occasion said “And I will bo heaid” 
And he was heard. Mr. Gumpel denies that the 
closest research for preventives or cuiatives of pla- 
gue and cholera by the cleverest and most devoted 
scientists have been in any degree successful. He is 
firmly of opinion that susceptibility or non-susceptibilify 
is the key to the whole question in a cholera epidemic 
and he will have nothing to do with anti -cholera serum. 
Only the susceptible are attacked and to limit the 
susceptibility we are advi.sed to take .salt, in sufficient 
(io.se.s. Mr. Gumpel knows what he is talking abou+. 
His .simple explanation i.s : - 

In the tropics, evapoialion from tlie .skin deprives 
the body of water, thirst follows, and the habit of 
drinking copiously is soon formed. All liquid in 
leaving the body, carries salt with it, it washes the 
salt out of the blood, and unless the loss be made good, 
the individual’s power of resistance is reduced and be 
becomes .susceptible to changes in the weather or to 
infection of the serious illnesses which are too frequent 
visitors to all tropical lands, 

“Common salt” declares Mr. Gumpel, “is tl»e 
CuirjLss which protects the red corpuscles in the human 
body against the attacks of the gi eater number of 
pathogenic missiles. ” iSuflicient consumption or in- 
torvenousi injection of common .salt makes the human 
being insusceptible, at least enables him to re.si.>t an 
attack. « 

The experiment is this, that when plague has bioken 
out in a community each person should be supplied with 
half an ounce of salt per day for a month and should 
[ W'^e it with all food, the greater portion in solution with 
warning never to drink any water without .some salt 
issolved in it. 

Mr. Gumpel exhorts his readers to place faith 
^ bis views. If this simple remedy will prove effective 
Plough, then the heavy financial burden thrown on the 
ndian Government and upon the various municip.alitic.s 
account of the plague will disappear and the people 
enjoy the immunity from prevalent diseases for 
^’bich they have been praying. 


Scteiicc. 


(i?y a Master of Arts.) 


A NEW pro(;kss of smrltino ores. 

Captain Has.sano has dcvi.sed a now method of smelting 
ores. It is done by substituting the heat produced by 
electricity for that produced by coal. The merit, ho 
claims for it, is economy, A company of five well-known 
scientific experts spent two days in witnessing his experi- 
ments and they have unanimously come to the conclusion 
that it is industrially practicable. But the success of the 
process is largely dependent upon aburulant water-power 
at a very low price for the production of electrical energy, 
the con^umption of which is enormoiis. Further, no ade- 
quate proof has yet been produced that the new system 
will not cost more than the one hitherto in vogue. 
WIRELESS TELKCaUPlIY USED IN STEERING TORPEDOES. 

It is only a few <lHy.s ago that it was announced to the 
scientific woild that an English Electrician named C. 
Vericas had di.scovered a means for .steering torpedoes 
and other light ciaft by Mni coni’s system of wireless 
telegraphy. Since then the inventor has been further- 
ing his expeiimcnts with a view to steer .submarine 
torpedoes in the same way. Sometim(!S ago an ex- 
periment was nmde in the open sea in the English 
Channel in which Mr. Verica.s was able to manipulate by 
means of ether waves, the movements of a tor{)edo in 
any desired direction while travelling below the surface. 
The value and poshibilitie.s of this invention are incalcul- 
able. It can be manipulated so easily, so readily 
and so variously that it would be impossible for an enemy 
to locate its direction of tiavol. Again it is impossible for 
it to miss its aim, whereas with the aid of the gyroscope 
the movement of the target nullifies completely the 
discharge of the torpedo which is consequently lost. It 
is also much cheaper than ordinary torpedo. This inven- 
tion has been inspected by several military and naval 
experts from all countries, who are of opinion that it 
is possible to control torpedoes in future by means of the 
wireles.s telegraphy. The Swedish Government have 
already commenced the introduction of a similar mean.s 
of steering torpedoes into the defences of the country, 
“ARGON AND ITS COMPANIONS.” 

This is the title of a paper read before the Royal 
Society in Novembei’ last by Professor William Ramsay 
PH.D., LL.D„ F.B of University College, London. The 
discovery of “ Kryptin and Neon ” was announced to the 
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society in 1898. Subsequently a heavier gas was dis- 
covered in the air, which was named ‘ Xnnm.' Sometime 
hence another gas with a spectrum differing from that of 
‘ argon, ’ but of the same density was found to exist* 
This was named ‘ vietargon.^ In the autumn of 1898, 
Mr. Baly saw the presence of ‘ linos in the spec- 

trum of ‘ neon,* 

THE BOILINO POINT OP LIQUID Hl'DROOKN. 

A lecture was delivered before the Royal Society by 
Professor Dewar lld., F. R. S., of the Royal Institution 
on the above subject. On a previous occasion, the 
Professor showed that a platinum resistance thermometer 
gave for the boiling point of hydrogen— 238 ^ 40. or 
34®. 6 absolute. Having had recourse to ga.s thermo- 
metrc.s, the professor made use of the Hydrogen and 
Helium gas thermometres, found for the boiling point 
of liquid Hydrogen -252^' or 21 absolute. And the 
professor has undertaken to discuss the temperature 
of solid hydrogen on a future occasion. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

A lecture was delivered by Prof. Biaun at the Institu- 
tion of Physics of the Emperor of William University 
on the above subject. After giving a short sketch of 
wireless telegraphy, he proceeded to describe his own 
system of wireless telegraphy at which ho has been 
working for some months past. Instead of having a 
spark gap in the virtual wire, this wire is coiled at its 
lower end and oscillations are set up in it by induction 
from another coil containing the s})ark gap in which the 
oscillatory discharge takes place. This method, claims 
the lecturer, is much superior to that adopted by Marconi 
and enables messages to be sent with more certainty and 
to a greater distance. Experiments on the Marconi 
system were compared with the results of his own and 
the results of the former are not so good as those obtain- 
ed by Prof. Braun. But it is only a few days ago that 
Prof, Fleming announced to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce that Marconi had succeeded in transmitting 
me.ssages at a distance of 200 miles and in both direc- 
tions and that two or more could be received at the same 
time and at each station. We have not as yet heard if 
Prof. Braun has succeeded in avoiding these difficulties 
in any manner. 

THE TRUNCATED MAN. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions at the recent 
Paris Exposition was a remarkable person, one of the 
rare examples of human beings who has been from birth 
deprived of his arms and legs. Born in France, in a 
family of some social status, he does not feel the 
deformity impressed on him by the cruel hand of Fate. 


He eats, drinks, digests like any other person ; but if 
left to himself, he will undoubtedly die as it is 
impossible for him to move his body in order to procure 
food. He does not suffer from want of j occupation as he 
has different kinds of work to keep him employed. One 
of the many occupations of this ‘ armless man ’ which 
excite our wonder and sympathy is this. He takes a nail 
in his mouth, plants it in the wood and drives it in very 
adroitly ; he also threads a needle with his mouth, can 
take up a glass or metal cup which is given him to drink 
and empty it without spilling a drop. He seems to be 
sufficiently intelligent. He is also said to make chairs 
and tables and other objects by nailing together, ifthe 
pieces of wood are placed in position. This is indeed, a 
wonderful being for exhibition and there are four or five 
pictures of the man, published in the Ameriean Scientific 
Remew. 

A DISTINGUISHED INDIAN SCIENTIST. 

^Dr. J C. Bose of the Pi*esidency College, Calcutta, is 
now engaged in making researches in the Davy-Faraday 
Research laboratory owing to the extension of the 
deputation for sometime longer. We hope to hear 
shortly of the results of his work at the Laboratory. 
We arc also glad to learn that some of his papers on 
Electrical Radiation have been published in the Jounial 
of the Royal Society, Do we require a better ex- 
ample of an Indian scientist, to create in our minds a 
taste for scientific research ? 

therapeutic ACTION OP LIGHT. 

Dr. P. Garnault read a paper before the Academic dos 
Sciences on the therapeutic action of light mentioning ii 
number of cases in which this treatment was used widi 
success. His attention, says the Soienhjio American, was 
first drawn to the .subject by the observation of M. Troune 
in 1893 that a workman afflicted with rheumatism was 
completely cured after having remained for 48 hours in 
the vicinity of an intense electric light. It appeals 
that by the local action of light, rheumatism, and even 
cases of deafness have been cured. An electric lamp of 
60 candle power provided with a silvered parabolic 
reflector was used in^ those cases. 
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It is a happy sign of the growing interest which 
Englishmen at home are 
The Indian Famine evincing in Indian affairs 

that Sir William Wedder- 
hurn should have boon able to bring together on a 
common platform a number of prominent English 
politicians and retired Anglo-Indian officials w ith a 
view’ to form a Union to investigate the causes of 
famines in 1 ndia and the possible means of prevent- 
ing them. Unfortunately for a long time past, 
eminent official minds both here and in Eng- 
land have been paralysed by a feeling of “ utter 
helplessness ” in regard to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the Indian ryot. It is useless to fight 
against the inevitable and it would undoubtedly be 
folly to waste time and money to pursue the in- 
quiry in regard to the causes of famine and the 
remedies for it, were all possible methods of pre- 
vention tried and found useless. But there is a 
conviction in the minds of many that such an ex- 
haustive inquiry has not hitherto been made. 
There is still a great need for inquiry and it need 
hardly be observed that had it not been for this 
conviction, leading politicians like Lord Hobhouse, 
and Mr. Courtney and several retired Anglo- 
Indian officials who are held to be strong sup- 
porters of the Government of India would scarcely 
have countenanced the formation of the Indian 
Famine Union. There is no doubt that the 
authorities have always show’n the greatest possible 
solicitude to mitigate the disastrous effects of famine, 
and due praise has always been accorded to the 
diligence and earnestness with which they have 
afforded relief to the distressed, but the official 
authorities have been always so preoccupied with 
their current duties that they have had little or 
no time for a calm and dispassionate enquiry into 
the subject. It is well, therefore, that men who 
have long served in India should come to the 
aid of the Government. It is a matter for gratifica- 
tion that the Secretary of State for India wel- 
comes such co-operation. 

In a letter to the London Times the promoters 
Scope of the Union specify the exact 

Enquiry. .objects of the Union and 
the methods proposed to be adopted. 

Our special object is to investigate the causes of Indian 
fsmineflt and to promote all possible means of prevenwon. 

» • • Here all possible help 

i.'iiMded to collect facte and mature practical sagger 
tiona. 4nd we believe that tbla help will be welcomed 

3 ? 
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by the over- worked officials in India whose time is 
fully occupied by the cun-ent duties of administration. 
There are in this country many persons, retired Officers, 
Civil and Military Engineers, business men, and Mis- 
sionaries, who have special experience of India, who sym- 
pathise with the Indian people, and have spare time at 
their disposal . Our object is to utilise this experience, 
good will, and leisure for organised work, so as to bring 
practical aid to the Government of India in tracing the 
causes of these recurring calamities and in devising 
means of prevention. We are also anxious to obtain help 
and advice from the leading authorities in economic 
science, with a view to dealing on sound principles with 
the difficult problems involved in safeguarding avast 
and scattered agricultural population. 

The first point is to ascertain in detail the present 
condition of the Indian cultivator and the origin of diffi- 
culties and this can only be done by a special enquiry 
conducted under the orders of the Government of India. 
An exact diagnosis of the patient must precede the 
application of remedies. We therefore propose to begin 
our work by moving the Secretary of State to grant this 
special enquiry. We then propose to form Sub- 
committees to enquire into and report upon the various 
suggested remedies — e. g., irrigation, agricultural banks, 
village industries, reafforestation, migration, grain stor- 
age, export duties on grain, technical education, arbit- 
ration courts, administrative reforms— already before the 
public, in order that the Government of India may have 
the support of an enlightened and organised public 
opinion in dealing with the problem of famine prevention 
as distinguished from famine relief. 

The enquiry is to be comprehensive and 
though individual members of the Union might 
differ in some respects, still we may take it 
that the enquiry will be productive of beneficial con- 
sequences. It may possibly open the eyes of the 
people and the Government to certain aspects of 
the famine problem that have not hitherto received 
adequate attention. 

Prof. Ramsay’s recent oration in connection 
vith foundation week at 

The Functions of University College, London, 
a University. interest 

by all those who are interested in the promotion 
of University Reform in India. A University, 
he urged, was not a technical school where men 
learnt the arts and qualified themselves for pro- 
fessions. The mere spread and communication 
of knowledge among the youth of the land is not 
the highest aim of a University. It vias the 
increase, the advance of knowledge, the search- 
ing out of the secrets of nature. And this is not 
solely or chiefly on account of its utility in pro- 
moting the happiness or adding to the resources 
of man, but for pure love of knowledge. The 
acquisition, not the utilisation, of knowledge is the 
chief function of a University. The lower uitili- 
tarian view brings, about the deterioration of the 
professor and his work. No one should be appoint- 
ed professor who is not himself doing research 
worff, for if that spirit he not in him, how can he 
instil it into others? Prof. Ramsay condemned 


the examination system as responsible for the prev- 
alence of the lower ideal, and doubted the wisdom 
of the huge expenditure of money on University 
Extension lectures. He criticised the statement 
that the true function of a University was to train 
men and women fit for the manifold requirements 
of the Empire, remarking that if a University did 
no more than that and took no share in the advance 
of research work, it would degenerate into a techni- 
cal school or coaching establishment. 

The papers are commenting on an extraordinary 
statement made at Magdalen 

Bishop Weldon College, Oxford, by the 

on India. Bishop of Calcutta. Bishop 

Weldon is without doubt one of the most hiarned 
and ardent divines that India has known, but it 
has been always a matter of doubt whether in his 
public utterances he does not allow his anxiety for 
the spead of Christianity in India to run away with 
his discretion. In the present instance ho is re- 
ported to have said that wherever a native was 
converted to Christianity there was made or 
won a loyal subject, and a little further on to 
have added that, if the non-Christian religions of 
India were to get the upper hand, the lives 
of Christians would not be worth a long purchase. 
We would fain believe that such mischievous 
statements were uttered in the hurry of a public 
discourse, and proceeded not so much from a de- 
liberate conviction of the heart, as from a tongue 
that has the gift of speaking well, but not w’isely. 
Should, how'ever, the Metropolitan have meant all 
that he said, he has proved himself inexcusably 
ignorant of the previous history of Christianity in 
this country. From the native rulers of the land 
as well as from the lower classes among w hom the 
missionary of old w’orked, the religion of Christ 
has met with surprisingly little opposition, and not 
unoften received open countenance and active 
help. Nor can the Bishop be credited with insight into 
the real character of Hinduism whether among the 
cultured or among the ignorant; for to most forms 
of this all-absorbing religion, unprovoked ana 
bloody persecution of other faiths is a grievou 
sin against God. Tet more. Such uncharity an 
readiness to think evil of alien peoples as the 
raents above quoted indicate, are serious 
fications in any minister of Christ; when 1 1 y 
unite with official dignity and vast influence m 
whom all India looks upon as the first rep 
sentative of Christianity, they amount to a s 
on the religion of peace and good-will to 
. kind and constitute a menace to the populari y 
the Government, which the Bishop 
longs to convert into an ally of bis roi 
enthusiasm. 
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OST of those who ha^ e taken sides on this 
question, whether in the European States 
orinAinerici, have permitted themselves 
to be guided solely by principles drawn from 
the working of tariff.^ in Europe. The result has been 
the formation in all of these countries of two great 
schools, the one for protection, tlnj other for free 
trade. No third school, no Middle Academy has been 
t'onned 5 the experience of Asia, of America, of 
Australia, has gone for nothing. The attention of 
writers on this subject has been concentrated ex- 
clusively upon Europe, where the working of every 
principle of government is obscured by the murky 
history and bewildering influence of the feudal 
.system which sprang from the decadence of Rome. 

Let us endeavour to determine the true principles 
which underlie this difficult subject by striking out 
11 a new direction ; by taking a leaf from the 
listory of tariff legislation in those free .states of 
he Far VFest whose affairs are as yet free from 
:he trammels and perplexities of feudalism. 

The influence and working of a tariff, indeed of 
iny tax, in a given country, depends essentially 
not upon the incident taxed, but upon the amount 
of the tax and the rapidity of its diffusion. As- 
suming^that the amount, taken in connection with 
other taxes, is not so onerous as to encourage 
persistent evasion or excite widespread discontent, 
fhe working of the tax will depend essentially 
•^pon the rapidity of its diffusion. This is a point 
lo which neither Cobden nor Bastiat, neither Carey 
McKinley, ever seems to have devoted the 
®^>ghtest attention. Yet it is the crux of the whole 
’l^Jestion. The Free Traders of England ascribe 
commercial prosperity of that country to the 
of customs duties ; a conclusion entirely 
^*thout foundation. The same sums of money which 
‘■'hsh manufacturers and merchants had formerly to 
the custom-house, they now have to pay at the 


excise office. How can so trivial a cause have pro- 
duced such a stupendous result ? What essential 
difference can it make to the manufacturer or mer- 
chant whether he supports the State by dropping 
his quota into Box T or Box E ? The commercial 
prosperity of England was due to good govern- 
ment and the practical monopoly of coal and iron ; 
and not to any system of taxation. I say was^ 
because, as the “ Indian Review ” has already apt- 
ly pointed out, that prosperity is beginning to 
show' signs of retardation. Why? There has 
been no change in the system of taxation. The 
manufacturing supremacy of England is being lost 
because England no longer possesses a monopoly 
of coal, and iron, vast deposits of these gifts of 
nature having been discovered elsew'here. Coal 
means mechanical power; iron means implements, 
tools, weapons, railways and ships. The nation 
which posses.se8 these elements of prosperity may 
play with a tax system, may even fool with* one, 
and yet enjoy prosperity. That, in a nut- 
shell, is the explanation of the growth and 
retardation of British manufacturing industry. 

Contrariwise, the Protectionists of the United 
States ascribe the commercial prosperity of that 
country to the imposition of customs duties, a 
conclusion equally unwarranted. The same sums 
of money wdiich American manufacturers and mer- 
chants had formerly to pay to the excise, in the 
form of income taxes and other “internal re- 
venues,” they now pay at the custom-house. How 
can the shifting of payments from Box E to Box T 
have occasioned commercial pro.sperity ? The com- 
mercial prosperity of America is due to good govern- 
ment and the discovery of coal, iron and other gifts 
of nature in favorable localities ; and no system of 
taxation, within the reasonable limits above out- 
lined, could have stopped it. While such prosperity 
is mostly due to coal and iron, it is also due to 
some measure to other causes. Among these are 
a social system which enables every man, how- 
ever poor or humble, to take part in all national 
effort and a monetary system of proportions ample 
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enough to render metayershipa, corn-rents and 
barter, unprofitable. The general result is this : 
Every individual, every atom of the community 
(except, as between the Whites and Africans) 
is mobile. Each atom is free to mingle with, 
confer with, marry with, or exchange with, any of 
the other atoms. In consequence of this fluidity 
of the population, a tax on one thing in America, 
is practically a tax on all things. It acts like 
hydrostatic pressure. Taxation, whether customs 
or excise, diffuses itself ao'rapidly and evenly that, 
for example, a heavy tax on nails would, in a few 
months, possibly in a few weeks, raise the price of 
butter. Here lies the crux of all tax systems in 
America or elsewhere. How long will it take for 
a tax on one commercial incident to diffuse itself 
upon all incidents ? How long will it take for a 
tax w hich one man or one class of men has to pay, 
to diffuse itself so that all other men w ill share in 
the payment of it 1 In America, this diffusion is 
practically a question of months, and therefore it 
makes but little difference what tax system is adopt- 
ed, provided it is not changed too often, nor too sud- 
denly. In England, diffusion is practically a ques- 
tion of years. The choice of a tax system for that 
country is therefore of greater importance. In 
India, diffusion is probably a matter of decades. 
The choice of a tax system for that country is 
therefore of the highest importance. 

The rapid diffusion of taxes in America has 
greatly lessened, has almost nullified, the influence 
of the Protective System. Except in the two exam- 
ples of wool and iron, upon which the duties 
levied were usually from one to three times the cost 
price of these commodities abroad, the tariff never 
succeeded in keeping out any protected article of 
general consumption, more than a few* months. In 
the case of iron and its manufactures, the protec- 
tion seldom lasted more than a year. In the 
single case of wool and its manufactures did the 
protection last as much as three years. The diffu- 
sion of tftzes >^kedin this w’ay. The enhanced cost 


of the protected article raised the cost of living; 
this caused a demand on the part of the work- 
men for increased wages : and increased 'vages to 
his workmen raised the cost to the American 
manufacturer of producing the domestic article to 
and above the cost of the foreign article, plus 
duties and carriage. The moment such cost passed 
the level, the foreign article began to be again im- 
ported and there ended the protection, until a new 
and higher tariff was enacted. Such is a brief 
history of all the American tariffs. 

Having thus shown, though I fear, far too 
briefly to be clear or convincing, that, according to 
American experience, the essential elements of 
a tax system are the amount of taxation and 
rapiditij of its diffusion, there remains a passing 
remark to be made before applying the principle of 
ia.v diffusion in time from the present condition ami 
wants of British India. The weight of a tax 
depends upon the service to which the proceeds 
of the tax are devoted. A very light tax, if 
expended wastc'fully or wantonly, is unprofitable 
to the tax-payer and may prove a very difficult 
one to be borne : a very heavy tax, if expended 
wisely may be economical to the tax-payer and 
cheerfully borne. Without enlarging on this point 
let us proceed. 

The reasons why Protection has failed in 
America pe precisely those whicll would render it 
effective in India. There, a tax on the import of 
commodities would continue to menace tfie impor- 
ter for years, perhaps for decades,before it would 
be paid and become so diffused as to raise the cost 
of producing similar commodities in India to the 
level of the imported commodities, plus duties and 
carriage. This interval would afford the native 
manufacturer an opportunity to build up and de- 
velope his industry free from outside molestation- 
subject only to competition within. The interval 
would be long enough to warrant him in borrowing 
and employing capital upon a large scale. 
teotion in tbia caae w’'oald really protect. 
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It remains to enquire if protection in India is 
desirable. Who doubts it ? A vast empire, richly 
endowed by nature, tenanted by several hundred 
millions of industrious, frugal and peaceful people 
and containing within it the germs of all the 
thoughts that have ever elevated man or spurred 
him to effort, lies prostrate in the dust of 
a primitive agriculture. Its mountains, its 
rivers, its minerals, all the sources of mechanical 
power, lie practically unused. The seas which 
lave its shores bring it no harvest of aliment ; the 
forests which embower its mountains, bring it the 
tribute of wealth. The walls of the empire are 
thrown down, and the foreign trader sits in the 
citadel, forcing the native every day farther and 
further back into the fields ; while, behind an always 
uncertain harvest, stalk the frightful spectres of 
famine and death. It is to the interest of India, it is 
to the interest of the British Government, it is to 
the interest of the British aristrocrat, it is to the 
interest of the British capitalist and fundholder, 
it is to the interest of the British agriculturist, it is 
to the interest of every class in England that 
Indian industry shall be protected and diversified. 
Even the British manufacturer would be benefitted. 
Protection to India would render it profitable for 
him to erect a branch establishment in the Orient. 
Such would be the immense demands created by a 
higher level of Bving, that the branch in time would 
be vary likely to overgrow its parent. This very 
thing has happened in America. During the brief 
Intervals when new and higher tariff duties upon 
lion and steel rendered protection effective, British 
iiianufacturers, ignorant of its evanescent nature, 
established branches in Johnstown, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, etc. Now these branches transact a 
greater trade than their parents. Multiply the 
of wages in India by the number of its 
inhabitants and you have the utmost possible mea- 
®iire of its present consumption, whether of domes- 
hc or foreign commodities. Encourage the rate of 
to riw to Bomothing near the level of 


European wages and you will liave the measure of 
its consumption under protection. Between these 
two measures there will be ample room for such 
an expansion of British cominorce with India that 
the present trade will look dwarfed in comparison. 

This consideration brings us to a collateral but 
important phase of the subject, the currency phase, 
for, viithout a reform of the currency, without 
reform in this and perhaps some other matters, 
protection will not have a fair trial, either as to 
permanency or beneficial results. In an article 
which is limited to a few thousand words there 
will be no room to discuss the “ other matters,’’ 
so that what remains to be said will relate almost 
entirely to the currency. 

One word, though, before we begin. The Bri- 
tish manufacturer will probably ask what is to 
become of the thousands of British operators in 
Mahchester and Bu’mingham who will be thrown 
out of employment by the adoption of protection 
in India ? The reply might well be : “ What is to 
become of the millions of British subjects in India 
who are already without employment and are asked 
to face an impending famine ?*’ But such a reply is 
not necessary. There is plenty of employment to 
be had in England whose wheat-fields are lying 
fallow and whose bread is being fetched, under 
an artificial and dangerous system, from the distant 
valleys of the Mississippi. Let England put a duty 
on imported cereals, with public provision for her 
discharged operators for a single season, and next 
year she will find them on her farms, more pros- 
perous and happy than they ever were at Manches- 
ter or Birmingham. The cost of maintaining them 
for a season will bo a flea-bite compared to the 
sacrifices which the country is now making to keep 
the peace with her foreign purveyors. 

And now to the currency question. Writing 
in 1892, Mr. Harrison informs us that there was 
of circulating coin in British India, about 115 
crores of rupees. Adding the emissions of the 
bftnJsB, pay 80 crores, and the tot^l currency o{ 
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India was about 145 crores. Assuming the popu- 
lation at something near iiOO millions, this gave 
about 5 rupees j-ter ca/nta^ a sum totally inade- 
quate to pay wages and carry on the domestic ex- 
changes, without the aid of barter. Not only this 
but he informs us that of 1375 crores of rupees 
coined (net coinage) from 179J1 to 1891, these 115 
crores were all that remained ; the balance, or 
more than two-thirds of the whole, having: been 
lost in the arts, hoarded or exported. To a prac- 
tical mind it seems that a currency system which 
encourages, or even permits, the Measui’er of Value 
meiisara pullica — to be thus diminished, as stands 
in much need of reform. Whether the cur- 
rency shall consist of gold, silver, nickel, 
or copper coins, or paper notes, is a matter of 
detail, into which it is not necessary to enter. 
The essential point is that there should be enough 
of it issued to render corn-rents, trucking and 
barter unprofitable ; and that, whatever that sum 
may prove upon experiment to be, it shall be kept as 
cohstant and stable as possible. Stability in the 
Measurer of Value ( which measurer is and must 
necessarily be the whole sum of the currency) is 
far more important than stability in the yard-sticky 
the peck, the gallon, or any other measurer. The 
‘^Native Official, ” whose thoughtful essay in a late 
number of the “Indian Keview” has afforded me great 
interest, declares that a failure of crops causes a 
wage-famine more than a food-famine. If I under- 
stand him aright, this results from crowding the 
natives into the fields and leaving themno other re- 
source than agriculture. But if the present mone- 
tary system of India is not reformed, would not the 
scarcity of currency and its exposure to exportation 
produce almost equally bad results, even were her 
industries diversified by protection ? The plain fact, 
the melancholy fact, is that you have not enough 
rupees to go around ; not enough, to effect the 
necessary exchanges of civilized life : not enough 
to pay wages, much less to permit of that rise in 
wages which protection would stimulate. As to the 


prospect of drawing gold from the financial centres 
of the world, I regard it as too remote for practical 
consideration. 

Currency can be increased in tw’o w^ays : first, 
by discourag ing its exportation and adding to its 
sum ; second, by the adoption of devices to increase 
its velocity or rapidity of movement, so that the 
same sum will effect a greater number of payments 
in a given time. Railways and telegraphs have 
this tendency ; the employment of hoondees, bank- 
cheques and other substitutes for money have a 
similar tendency. The land and agricultural b;inks, 
advocated by Mr. Nicholson, wdll also quicken 
money. Institutions of this character were esta, 
blished in zVmerica before the Bank of England was 
founded ; and they powerfully assisted to build up 
the nascent industries of the North American 
colonies. In w hatever w ay the currency of In- 
dia is amplified, it will tend to raise W'ages, in- 
crease the purchasing power of the population, 
invite and promote industrial enterprises and 
contribute to support the government. In Great 
Britain the whole sum of the currency circulates 
180 times a year ; in the United States, its geogra- 
phical area being many times greater than that of 
Great Britain, the velocity of money is but once a 
week. For India we have no data ; but for the 
sake of comparison let us conjecture it to be about 
once a month. Any devices whith will increase 
this velocity to once a fortnight would have the 
same tremendous effect upon prices and industry, 
as would the addition of another 150 crores to the 
circulation. 

Given a sound and ample currency, by w bich to 
equitably and economically effect exchanges 
protection for India will at once set it on its feet 
and impel it along that mighty stream of progress 
upon which the western world is now embarked, 
and effective protection for India means protection 
as against all foreign productions, whether Britis^^ 
or other. 

I cap see no relief for India in Mr* Chamber 
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Iain's suggestion of a tariff for India, which will 
admit British and British colonial goods free of 
duty, while it taxes all others. The result will be 
that you will deprive yourselves of cheap goods 
and oblige yourselves to purchase only dear ones. 
Moreover, a tariff of this sort would invite hostile 
and retaliatory legislation from every quarter. 
The British Empire may be vast enough and 
strong enough to be indifferent to such antagonism ; 
but it is hardly the part of wisdom to invite it. 
A tariff to protect India against all other coun- 
tries, (Ireat Britain included, may be impossible of 
attainment ; nevertheless it is the thing to aim at, 
even if you fall far short of its realization. The 
agitation of any reform costs time, money and 
effort ; and when these are to be expended, it is 
the part of practical wisdom to demand full com- 
pensation for the outlay. 

Alex. Del mab. 

{All Rights Reserved,) 

THE HISTORIANS OF THE REIGN. 

3*^0 adequately appreciate the extent and intrinsic 
IJ value of England’s contribution, during the 
Victorian era, to what has been justly called 
he highest department of prose literature, would be 
t onc» impossible within the limits of this sketch 
fid beyond the powers of the writer. Such an 
ppreciation would require in the critic attt mpting 
not only a more than general acquaintance with 
^1® entire range of historical literature in the past, 
ut would also necessitate a comparative estimate of 
Work produced by English with that achieved 
'y foreign writers, notably by those of France 
‘*^d Germany, during the last two-thirds of the 
nineteenth century. Needless to say no such 
'nnhitious task will be attempted here, nor will the 
sketch aim at much more than a rapid 
of prominent names and a summary 


glance at the character of the chief historical 
works produced during the reign. But while 
abandoning all idea of a generalised appreciation, 
comparative or otherwise, of Victorian historical 
scholarship as a whole, it may be advisable to dwell 
for a moment on certain prominent features which 
characterise liistorical composition in the nine- 
teenth century and which differentiate it from his- 
torical literature as produced in former ages. 

“ History,” it has been said, “ is of two kinds, — 
the old artistic type and tlie^ new sociological 
type. The artistic type invented by the Greeks, 
remained the ideal of history till comparatively 
recent times. Its aim was perfection of literary 
form, weight and dignity of language, depth 
of moral and sagacity of political reflexion. 
It w'as habitually careless and indifferent as re- 
gards research. But its chief distinction from 
the new history w’as a negative one ; it had no 
conception of society as an organism, no suspicion 
of the depth and variety of the social forces whicB 
underlie and originate the visible events which 

describe it often with admirable power 

Between Thucydides and Gibbon there is no 
change of the ideal plan on Avhich history should 
be wTitten, though of course there is every degree 
of success and failure in striving after its realiza- 
tion.”* 

It is of course possible to carry this distinction 
too far. The admitted fact that Gibbon, though 
a solitary exception, has not been superseded by 
subsequent research qualifies it on the one side* 
On the other, it requires to be emphatically as- 
serted, because it is not seldom implicitly 
denied, that adequate artistic power is as 
much a necessary qualification for a great modern 
historian as it was for his predecessors, and that 
not so much because external beauty is in itself a 
desideratum and a charm, as because literary ex- 
pression of a high order is but the outward mani- 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. History. 
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festation of intellectual qualities without which 
history can neither be worthily presented nor, it 
may be added, justly approached. It is certain, at 
any rate, that amongst the English historians of the 
nineteenth century there have been several who, 
while indefatigable in research and by no means blind 
to the ‘sociological aspect, ’have been likewise distin- 
guished by the possession of consummate literary 
skill, whilst there have been few, if any, in whom 
absence of the literary quality has been at all a 
matter of choice. 

However, after all qualifications have been made 
and all dangerously plausible generalisations avoid- 
ed, it remains true that the modern original worker 
in the field of history has to face responsibili- 
ties of which his fore-runners were not conscious 
in anything like the same degree. Independent 
and minute research is imposed on him as a 
first necessity of his craft'; an acceptance of the 
organic view of society — within limits — is an 
fill but necessary condition. These conditions the 
historians of the Victorian age have submitted to, 
of course in varying degrees, and their labours so 
directed and determined have not only enormously 
increased the available store of historical know- 
ledge but have presented what was before known 
in new and fuller lights. The vista has been 
enlarged, new prospects have been opened out and, 
perhaps most important of all, the standpoint has 
been widened. What has been termed the ‘ histori- 
cal sense, ' and traced to the Romantic movement 
and the French Revolution— the power to enter 
into the life of the past divested of modern stand- 
ards and modern prejudices— has been rendered 
possible. This historical sense has at once prompt- 
ed research and has been justified by it. It has 
dispelled the once prevalent notion that certain 
ages and aspects of human history might be regard- 
ed as negligible quantities, and that institutions 
alien to modern needs and conceptions of fitness 
might be dismissed as the product of mere barbarism, 
ignorance or superstition. 


It is, then, demanded of the modern historian 
more stringently than it was of his predecessors 
that he should be thorough in his examination and 
cautious in his acceptance of evidence; that ho 
should assign adequate causes for events, or should 
at least refrain from putting forth as all-sufficient 
causes which are plainly inadequate ; lastly it U 
expected of him — often, it must be admitted 
vainly,— that he should approach his task neither in 
the spirit of the partisan nor in that of superior 
enlightenment. That few or none havea.s yet com- 
pletely realised the three- fold ideal must be con- 
fessed; but the ideals are there, are generally 
recognised, and have been, partially at least, 
though in varying degrees of approximation, 
attained. 

The new school of history, of which Niebuhr 
may be said to be the founder, took root in Germany 
and France before it passed to England. 
In England, although some notable work was 
produced before the accession of the Queen, the 
Victorian era may with moderate accuracy be de- 
scribed as the period in which history began to be 
written according to the new standard and methods. 
As was natural, the labours of English historians 
have been chiefly directed to the annals of their own 
country. Still, though English historical scholar- 
ship has not equalled that of Germany in width of 
range, it has produced some memorable works in 
ancient, medieval and modern European history. 
The works of Thirwall and Grote in Greek history 
will at'once occur to the mind. There are compe*j 
tent critics who regret the more than partial eclips 
which the volumes of the former writer have suf 
fered by reason of the popularity of the lattei 
The oft-repeated taunt that Grote's book is < 
party pamphlet in twelve volumes has not los 
point in the same degree as it has lost 
Grote's uncompromising championship of denin 
cracy, not to say demagogy, has been far Iroi® 
endorsed by later workers in his own or otb^ 
historical fields ; but^despite the radical bias, 
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History of Greece remains, and will probably long 
continue to remain, a standard, if not tlie standard, 
work on the period of which it treats. Other 
English contributions to ancient Greek history must 
be passed over by the bare mention of the names of 
Evelyn Abbott, Mahaffy and Ereeman, the last an 
historical scholar of almost encyclopedic range. 

Ancient Homan history, although in that field 
nothing so monumental as Grote’s Greece has been 
produced, has not been left uncultivated by English 
writers. Arnold’s History of Rome remains a 
fragment, the author dying when the work had not 
advanced beyond the Second Punic War. Arnold s 
merit as a writer of histoiy may be gathered from 
the tribute of the eminent German historian, Ihne, 
who declared that had the English writer been 
enabled to complete the task he had begun, his own 
book would lack justification. 

Ihe respectful attitude of the same scholar 


towards Froude’s Ccesar warrants me in including 
that brilliant work amongst serious contributions 
by English writers to Jioman history. A historian 
who covers, though far more voluminously, much the 
saiiK' ground as Froude, but, unlike Fronde, is assur- 
edly not ‘ damned in a fair ^ style, is George Long. 
Longs Recline of the Roman Rejiuhlic is a work of 
great learning and research. To read Long, as has 
been justly said, is almost equivalent to reading 
the original auhliorities ; but the book is utterly 
ainorjihous ; it is pre-eminently for students, and 
tbe general reader may be w arned off. 

Lean Merivale’s History of the Romans under the 
Empire deserves a fuller notice than it can be 


accorded here. It must certainly take rank 
=^«mngst the most imporlant historical literature 


the 


reign. 


Ln considerable tracts of Roman history no stand- 
^*'d English work exists and the English reader i.s 
^^lown back on books of a more popular character, 
which is indeed no hardship — on translations 
the German historians, Mommsen and Ihne. 
great* bridge between ancient and modern 


Eun 


^opean history * is, to our glory, of English 


construction, but of eighteenth century work- 
manship. The nineteenth century has produced 
no Gibbon, but it may boast of a great ecclesi- 
astical historian in Dean Milman, the author, among 
other wmrks, of tlie History of Latin Christianity, 
A period of history especially intersting to Teutonic 
peoples has beerl nobly treated by Dr. Hodgkin in 
his Italy and her Invaders: 

Halhim s History of the Middle Ayes w^as origin- 
ally published twenty years before the accession 
of the Queen, but as. it did not assume its present 
shape until 1 848 it may be said to belong to the 
Victorian ora. That part of it which treats of 
English History has been superseded by later 
historians especially by Eisliop Stubbs, but the 
work as a wdiole remains indispcuisable for English 
students, if it can scarcely satisfy the taste of those 

and there are still some such wdio read 

history for pleasure. llallum's ConstiUitional 
History^ still a standard work, lies outside our period. 

A melancholy interest is attached to the next 
English w'ork on fiJuropean History which calls for 
notice, Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the 
period of the Reformation, It seems probable that the 
late Bishop of London had definitely laid aside his 
historical labours when he took up, certainly 
neither from ambition nor love of ease, the wmrk 
of an ecclesiiistic, but the earlier task w'as not aban- 
doned until something permanently valuable bad 
been achieved. The History of the Papacy possesses 
not a few’ of those admirable qualities which, to 
judge from the consensus of competent opinion, 
distinguished its author’s life and personality. It 
is marked not only by profound learning but by a 
breadth of view and a philosophic impartiality 
which in the treatment of so burning a subject, 
w ould at an earlier period have been almost impos- 
sible for a lay writer, much more for a churchman. 

If the History of the Papacy be not a great book, 
it possesses some of the rarest qualities of greatness. 

Of modern English works dealing with foreign 
history during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, there are few that can be touched on here. 

39 
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Motley and Prescott were not subjects of the Queen, 
Eobertson and Coxe belonged to earlier times. Sir 
Arthur Helps' Sjtanish Conquests may however be 
mentioned. It is to be regretted that Proude \\a8 
unable to carry out his original design of writing 
the life of Charles V. He has left us instead a few 
essays and two volumes of brilliant lectures on 
Erasmus and the Council of Trent. 

Passing to the eighteenth century we are 
confronted by two works which, whether regarded 
as history or literature, triumphantly challenge the 
title of great — Carlyle's French llevohition and the 
Life of Fredei'ich 11 of Prussia. Of the value of 
these masterpieces it is impossible, and it is to be 
hoped superfluous, in this place to speak. The lat- 
ter work was characterised by so competent and 
so exacting a judge as Bishop Stubbs as the one 
great original contribution of English scholarship 
in recent times to foreign history. Other English 
works dealing with continental history during 
this and the following period can only be named. 
Stanhope's War of Sininish Succession^ Alison's 
History of the France liesolution and History of 
Europe from 1815; Seeley's Life and Times of 
Stein; Napier’s Peninsular War and Kinglake's 
Crimean War. 

This seems as fitting a place as another briefly 
to notice a remarkable work in general history 
which, greatly attempting and marked by many 
striking qualities, can scarcely be pronounced other 
than a magnificent failure. It is true that Buckle 
was cut off before he had finished so much as that 
initial portion of his History of Civilization in 
England which was merely to serve as introduction 
to the whole, but there are signs tow'atds the latter 
part of the fragmentary introduction that the 
author himself had begun to realise that the 
task he had attempted was, even within his own 
arbitrary limits, beyond his own or any other man's 
power ; whilst it is certain that the science of his- 
tory as projected by Buckle, and the revolution in 
historical method which it was his hope to inaugurate, 
are now further off than ever. Half a century has 


passed since Buckle’s book saw the light, but 
historians still continue even more indefatigably 
than before to accumulate that very class of mate- 
rial which Buckle would have thrown overboard 
as useless lumber. The sweeping generalisations 
which Buckle believed it the philosophic historian's 
business to establish, are more and more distrusted; 
the biographical aspect of history w hich Buckle 
disregarded, has assui*edly lost none of its signifi- 
cance ; whilst Buckle’s contention that the purely 
ethical element is a negligible quantity in national 
progress, so far from having been generally accept- 
ed, is implicitly or explicitly denied in almost every 
page of later historical literature. 

\V^e have little space left in which to sumiuarhe 
the w'orks of the reign which have been devoted to 
the history of England itself. Jioughly speaking, 
that history has, during the period in question, 
been re-w ritten from beginning to end, from various 
aspects and with a wealth of detail hitherto un- 
dreamed of. There are still, it is true, gaps to be 
filled up. Th(* reign of Charles 1 1 is one. For that 
reign the most trustworthy modern authority is 
the great German historian, Ranke ; but Ranke's plan 
precluded a full treatment of the life and progress 
of the nation, such as the history of Gardiner 
supplies us with for the first sixty years of the 
seventeenth century and the history of Macaulay 
for the last fifteen. Curiously enough, the last }«‘ars 
of Elizabeth have also, as yet, found no worthy 
historian. 

For the earlier periods of English history, 
mention only the better-known names, we have 
Palgrave's History of England and Formaiidy, 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest and History 
William If Stubbs’ Constitutional History and the 
Conquest and Making of England by John Richard 
Green, a writer known to every one by his 
deservedly popular History of the English Peojl^- 
On the great value of the works of Stnbb’’ 
and Freeman it would be impertinent anduunecis 
sary to dwell. They have no competitors, nor are 
likely to have for long to come, in the speci 
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periods of which they treat. W e have no work deal- 
ing with political history from the Angevin period 
to that of the Tudor of anything like the import- 
ance of the Norman Conquest. Of course IStubbs 
treats the whole period from his special point 
of view ; but IMiss Noi-gate s Angevin Kings, 
Longmans Edward ///, Wylie's Ifenrij IF, 
Gairdner's edition of the Pastou Letters and his 
llisiory of Richard TIL are authorities which the 
student cannot afford to neglect. 

The chief works of the reign which treat of tlie 
liistory of England during the sixteenth century 
are Brewer’s History of the Reign of Ilewixg 
(originally Prefaces to Rtate Papers) and Fronde’s 
nidory of England from the fall of Wolsey to the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada. To Dr. Brewer's 
learning and his services to historical scholarship 
an unanimous tribute has been paid. The late 
J’rofessor Froude has fared very differently. 
Bitterly assailed at first by an eminent master of his 
own craft he has been ever since a mark for the 
v''lings and arrow s of lesser writers, and there is now 
HO paragraph writer, howevercontemptible, to whom 
froude is not fair game and who need scruple to lift 
up his heel against him. And yet Mr. Froudeis among 
the four or fave great mastf;rs of prose in the century. 
He possesses moreover the rarest quality of an his- 
torian, the power to make the dry bones of the past 
live, in a higher^ degree than any other Iiistorical 
"liter of his time with the solitary exception of 
f^rl^lt* ; his greatest work was largely based upon 
manuscripts examined for the first time by the his- 
toiian himself; his outlook upon life was no narrow 
he was no partisan in the sense that Macaulay 
'VHs, and his judgment was not w^arped by sectarian 
Pi^judices ; he could do justice to the moral virtues 
P^i’sonages wdth whose intellectual position he 
‘Td no sympathy, and he could and did ruthlessly 
the weak and base points of those who 
^^^ampioned causes which he believed to be just. 

® charge of habitual inaccuracy and mi.sstate- 
repeatedly brought against him is, I 
if jiqIj altogether exaggerated, at best 


provable chiefly in the case of trifling details 
w'hich do not in any real sense affect the general 
truth of the narrative or w eaken the general force 
of the argument. But Froude has seldom been tried 
fairly. He belonged to no party, political or religi- 
ous, and he consequently pleased none. He neither 
pronounce several modern 
s iibboleths. The brilliance and vigour with which 
he expressed unpopular views and rode roughshod 
over popular sentiments gave pain in this quarter 
and aroused angry resentment in that, so that 
those qualified to judge have never accorded to 
froude the patient hearing which he might have 
met with had his own attitude been more concilia- 
tory and, it must be added, had ho been a less 
dangerous opponent. As for unqualified opinion, 
It has gone on its usual plan, and believing on the 
principle that what is said three times must be true» 
now seems to acquiesce in the estimate recently ex- 
pressed for the benefit of school-boys by a minor wri- 
ter of history, thatFroude wasafine writer but a poor 
historian. The estimate is on almost every ground as 
shallow as it is impertinent. The whirligig of time will 
no doubt bring its revenges, but it requires no pro- 
phetic sagacity to foresee that it will leave Froude 
not far removed from the company of the immortals 
when many a work now' ranked higher than his has 
been long superseded or forgotten. 

Df historical works on English history during 
the seventeenth century, 1 shall mention but 
three ; two of them by writers of acknowledged 
and splendid genius, though of widely different 
character, the third if not bearing the hall-mark 
of genius, at least characterised in the highest 
degree! by learning and research, by a breadth 
of sympathy as rare, even in these days, as it 
is praiseworthy, and by an impartiality which 
owes nothing to sceptical indifference. I refer 
of course to Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of Oliver 
Cromwell, to Macaulay's Jlistory of England and 
to Dr. Gardiner’s monumental w ork, or works, 
on English history during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. Carlyle's estimate of Crom- 
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well has not of course been accepted at all 
points by later scholars, but it is not too much to 
say that, apart from all excellences which belong to 
the work regarded as literature, it has lifted once 
for all the memory of the great Protector and his 
work for England from the gulf of scorn and 
ignominy to which the prejudices of Whig and Tory 
alike had condemned it. Seldom has a prophecy 
been more curiously falsified than that of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott when he foretold that a collection of the 
Protector's speeches w'ould make the most nonsen- 
sical book in the world. Of Lord Macaulay's 
magnificent history it will be enough to say that, 
while its true limitations are probably better re- 
cognised than before, it has outlived detraction and 
that flippant criticism of it, never pardonable, is now 
not even fashionable. The third work mentioned is 
of later date, and though it has reached its seven- 
teenth volume is not yet completed. Dr. Gardiner is 
universally acknowledged to be the greatest living 
authority on English history during the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century. That field he holds 
without possible competitor ; but great as is his 
learning, his sober enthusiasm, gentle tolerance and 
wide sympathy are rarer and more admirable 
still. To the young student of history anxious to 
acquire not knowledge only but something of that 
breadth of view and sobriety of judgment with 
which all periods of history should, if possible, be 
approached, but especially those times the sound 
of whose controversies still echoes, no better advice 
might perhaps be given than that he should give 
days and nights to the study of Gardiner. 

The historical writings which deal with eigh- 
teenth century England must be dismissed with 
the mere mention of the laborious but undistin- 
guished work of Stanhope and the far more 
literary and philosophic history of Lecky. A very 
considerable part of this fine work is devoted to the 
history of Ireland and has indeed been more con- 
veniently published as a separate work. Leck/s 
History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century^ written 
as it is from the standpoint of academic liberalism,. 


may serve as a corrective to Eroude’s English in 
Ireland, a trenchant but painful picture of sordid- 
ness, mismanagement and fatuity. Other works 
on general history which might find a place in this 
sketch would undoubtedly include Spencer Walpole's 
History of England from 1815 to 1858, Eyfl’e's 
Modern Europe, Einlay’s History of Greece (from 
the itoman Conquest to modern times.) Skene's 
History of Scotland (early times) Burton’s 
general history of the same country, and the 
History of British India bt)gun by the late 
8ir A\^ W. Hunter. Works dealing with 
special aspects of history or with particular indi- 
viduals who have helped to make history, it has 
been impossible even to refer to, but an exce|)tion 
must bo made in favor of economic history by 
reason of its peculiar importance and its compara- 
tively recent origin. In this department we may men- 
tion Professor Thorold Rogers' History of Agrieid- 
tureand Pnces and Prof(‘Ssor Cunningham's Growth 
of English Jndnstry Commerce. Xor while the archi- 
tects of historical literatui*e have been named, ought 
we to omit some reference, however inadequate, to 
the labour of those who have worked the quarry 
and fashioned the separate stones, providing material 
for histories that have been and are yet to bd 
written, — the editors of the state papers and othrr 
public records, of old chronicles and of familv and 
other private papers which throw Jight on general 
history. Nop again should those who have laboured 
in fields bordering on that of history be passed over 
without mention ; the Egyptologist and Assyriolo- 
gist, who have done so much to throw light on 
past civilisations with which history proper can 
never deal ; the ethnologists and anthropologists 
who, concerned with pre-historic and savage man, 
have busied themselves with the hole of the pit 
whence we were digged. Neither, though the 
subject of this paper is the historians rather than 
the historical scholarship of the reign, would it be 
right to ignore the useful labours of those who, 
especially during the last quarter of the past cen- 
tury, have done so much to popularise and diffuse 
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historical knowledge ; the writers of those excellent 
manuals dealing with all periods of history, and of 
the many series of compact historical biographies 
and other historical sketches, admirably adapted for 
the beginner or for those who have neither time nor 
opportunity for more exhaustive reading. These 
handy volumes are in general by no means merely 
compilations, but are in most cases the work of 
liters equipped with special and not seldom with 
unrivalled qualifications lor the task. Eegrets are 
sometimes heard that powers and opportunities 
which might have been devoted to more enduring 
work should be w'asted on school-books and 
popular resumes, but whatever justice there may 
be in the complaint, the gain of the educationist 
and the general reader is clear. 

This rapid and all too inadequate survey of the 
historical writings of the reign of Victoria may 
b(i fittingly closed ^\ith the name of a work, the 
importance of which it is impossible to overesti- 
mate and which, slowly built up by the patient 
and self-sacrificing toil of many skilled labourers, 
attained completion with its sixty-seventh volume 
in the last year of the century— the great Diction- 
ary of National Biography. 

Mark IIuKTF4it. 

0 

NATUEE WOESHIP. 

f EQM the records of the early dawn of history 
we are able to glean here and there eviden- 
ces of the influence exerted by nature on 
the mind of man. These increase from century 
to century till, in our day, w e find that some of our 
writers— the revealers of the national mind — Jill 
their pages with as much picturing of nature, as 
^’ith incident, pure and simple. What nature was 
in the primeval days to the strong and simple sa- 
it is not difficult to conjecture, for we have the 
Material of our own experiences to draw inferences 
horn. The misty dawns and green forest recesses 
'^’ould inspire quiet pleasure, the red sunsets, the 
gfeat mountains would fill the fresh mind with ad- 


miration, the hurricane, the storm and the dark 
solitudes would create fear and other aspects of 
nature w'ould give rise to more complex sensa- 
tions, all of which familiarity w'ould tend to modify 
in most minds. Man lived in an enclosing atmo- 
sphere of wonder. To minds like AVordsworth’s 
which in every age have had this faculty of be- 
holding nature ever fresh and unveiled, nature will 
ever be a brooding influence overw helming, at some- 
times expanding or exhilarating, at others a frow n- 
ing power or a strong genial mother. 

Coining up from the earliest ages throughout 
Hebrew records, we find scattered references to the 
wonders and power of nature, denoting admiration 
of these as manifestations of the Divine. Instances 
of this kind aie fniquently found in the Psalms of 
the Hebrew poet-King — David. Here nature s wwks 
are an exponent of God’s greatness. Thus we have 
the following The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the earth showeth His handiw'ork ; who 
coverest Thyself with light as with a garment ; who 
stretchest out the heavens like a curtain. He 
giveth snow like wool, lie scaltereth the hoar- 
frost like ashes. Ho casteth forth His icelike 
mor-sels ; w ho can stand before His cold ? 

This interweaving of poetic and religious thought 
was so common, that it came to form the most 
prominent feature of worship amongst the (J reeks 
and Eomans, and of the mythology of these races. 
Previous to this the Hebrew, though the place and 
practice of liis pure tlieistic worship had been clearly 
laid dow n, often erred, and rebelliously broke these 
regulations. One of the reproaches brought against 
the idolatrous leanings of this race was that the 
backsliding Hebrews worsliipped in groves, and on 
high hills, like their Heathen neighbours, and made 
their offerings to the moon and other celestial bodies. 
Their pure Theism becoming thus corrupted into 
Pantheism or an impure nature-worship, the race 
became degraded by the development of sensuous 
and sensual tendencies. How much this cult 
was in vogue among the Egyptians the Baby- 
lonians, the Phenicians, and other highly civi- 
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lised races of that age, is well-known to those 
who have studied the growth of religious thought. 
Each luminary was a deity of greater or lesser power. 
A race of worshippers adopted its special protective 
god or goddess, and practised the rites which 
seemed to appertain to the character of the 
power it worshipped. Thus sprung up various 
religious cults, some of vhich were followed 
by very small bodies. It would be interesting to 
know how the conception of the various deities 
arose in the minds of their worshippers, and how 
they were given so much of form and substance 
and attribute, as to stand out distinct like living 
entities. We recognise, of course, that human 
attributes were singled out as the basis of the 
character in each case, and these were bodied forth, 
and vivified by the imagination, but the gradual 
working and the details of these psychic processes 
leave something to be learnt, and would be an in- 
teresting study. The thunder, the lightning and 
storm, the shaking of the earth, the darkening of 
the sky, suggest and give form to the conception 
of Zeus or Jupiter the All-Powerful, the Father of 
Gods and Men. The wide stretching ocean, and 
its numberless tributaries from the smallest brook 
to the deepest river, appear to belong to another 
ruler, and that is IVeptune, the god of the waters. 
Forests and groves have their tutelary deities, whose 
aspect is that of woodlanders, and whose delight is 
naturally in things of the field and forest, while 
the Water-Gods love to dwell under the glassy, cool 
translucent wave. And so on with the various 
Gods of earth and sky and sea. Each is a distinct 
personality, with a habitat of its own, and this Pan- 
theon of Gods had its origin in the union of per- 
sonal experience and observation of nature. 

Nature worship may be looked upon as an artless 
form of adoration, but from it we arrive at Pan- 
theism into which enters thought and method suffi- 
cient to specialise it into a system of religion. Of 
Pantheism it may be said, that it considers all 
material phenomena as merely aspects, modifica- 
tions, or parts of one eternal self-existent Being, 


all things, whether material objects or par- 
ticular minds as derived from a single infinite 
substance. It is believed that Pantheism, though 
it belongs to the dim dawn of history, is only an 
offshoot or perhaps, a further development of a still 
more ancient form of religious thought, namely 
Polytheism. Tn ancient religions there were many 
gods, deified powers of nature, all having their origin 
in common, and being never entirely distinct or 
independent. The most ancient form of Aryan 
religion was polytheistic, being the worship oF 
various nature deities. We might here remark that 
the highest forms of nature worship are found in 
the Vedic, Egpytian and Babylonian —Assyrian 
systems. There ai’e those, again, who maintain that 
the root or primeval conception was that of Mono- 
theism. The multiplication of deities, or the deifi- 
cation of natural forms, was the result of limited 
spiritual apprehension and boundless admiration 
and fear of a sensuous type. But all this is largely 
conjecture, and in the nature of things, there is 
not evidence enough either for or against it. Pan- 
theism itself is so marvellously varied, that system'^ 
called pantheistic are rarely purely so, being more 
monotheistic than panth(dstic. 

Pantheism may be said to have two aspects— a 
spiritual and material. The former makes tiie 
Universe one with God, and the latter regards (rod 
as one ith the Universe. This sijcond view may 
with reason be termed atheistic, but the first has 
often been the genuine expression of deep religious 
feeling and thought. According to students of 
Hindu philosophy, pantheism is taught especially 
in the Upanishads, the Vedanta and Yoga systems, 
and we find the same mixture of poetry and reli- 
gion in the phraseology of Hindu pantheism that 
makes it akin to the more logical and later de- 
veloped Western forms. According to the Hindu 
philosopher, man comes into a world of illusions, 
and his ideal of life should be deliverance from 
these. This can only be achieved by contemplation 
of the Infinite Spirit, who is all in all. Hindu 
pantheism is thus purely spiritual in its charact* r* 
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matter and finite mind are both alike absorbed in 
the Absolute. 

The Pantheism of the Greeks, although its man- 
ner of origin was probably the same as that of 
India, is more varied in form and moi’e logical in its 
method of exposition. One of the earliest Greek 
philosophers — Anaximander the Milesian — taught 
that all the phenomena of the Universe proceed 
from, and return to, the Infinite. This philosophy is 
materialistic pantheism. Xcmophon was the 
first philosopher who taught the spiritual or higher 
Pantheism. Tie did not believe in creation and 
allinned that it was an impossibility. Jle tauglit 
the existence of an Eternal, Infinite One or All 
of which or whom all visible phenomena or exist- 
ences are mere illusions. But he gave more defi- 
niteness and colour to his system by pronouncing 
that Eternal One to be God. Very frequently, how- 
ever, it is impossible to see the distinction between 
actual atheism, and the pantheism of the early 
(rreek thinkers. There were two schools of Greek 
philosophy which were pervaded b> pantheistic 
thought, the Eleatic and the Ionic and it may be 
said of these, that the former taught the spiritual 
pantheism, affirming that God was the container 
of all, wdiilst the latter taught that God was 
contained In all — a thoroughly materialistic concep- 
tion , tending to absorb God in the world, and 
differing from atheism rather in name than in fact. 

Pantfieistic philosophy was at its best among the 
^eo-PJatonists — a sect of Greek philosophers at 
Alexandria. The pantheism of these thinkers was 
iiiost spiritual and most decided. The waves of 
Western and Eastern thought met in this great 
and we see the influence of this circumstance 
such old thinkers as Plotinus and Proclus in 
their theories of emanation and ecstasy, which 
have decidedly an Eastern cast. 

J^uring the middle ages, the influence of the 
Church was all powerful, whilst learning and deep 
^®ljgiou8 thought were almost entirely to be found 
aaiongst the sons of the Church, whether in the 
Wy or priesthood. The doctrine of the Trinity — 


the strongest belief in the church was incompatible 
with any pantheistic views. Consequently, specula- 
tion on such points had scarcely any room, and was 
but little heard of, at least in public. It is not im^ 
probable that there were minds bold and curious 
enough to enquire into the views of early he.athen 
scholars, whose literature had come down to them. 
But the only philosopher who appears to have 
taught, or even speculated on such view's was John 
Scotus Erigena, and his teachings are probably the 
results of a study of the Xeo-Platonist philosophy. 
He at the same time, strange to say, held to his 
faith, which he evidently did not consider incom- 
patible with this old-w'orld belief. Perhaps, one 
explanation of this mental attitude may lie in the 
fact, that there are in the Bible expressions of 
deep spirilual truth such as “He that dw^elleth 
in love, dwelleth in God” which have somewhat 
of a pantheistic cast. Erigena, from the age in 
which he lived, may be regarded as a link, or a 
transitional type, and as such his mind reflects the 
setting Eastern philosophy, and shows foreshadow- 
ing of coming Western thought as represented by 
Schelling and Hegel. In the 12th and 18th cen- 
turies he found followers in amalric de cJiartres (a 
disciple also of Abelard), and his pupil David de 
Dinant. These were condemned as heretics, for 
having introduced Erigena's teachings, though in a 
modified form, into theology. 

We come now to modern pantheism w'hich may 
be said to have its first exponent in Giordano 
Bruno, who was burned at Rome for his opinions, 
in 1600. He taught the philosophy of two schools 
— the Eleatic and the Xeo-PJatonist — but with him 
the perception of an absolutely perfect, supreme 
spirit was much clearer, and was more definitely 
taught than by the old philosophers. He held that 
there w as one infinite Mind permeating all the Uni- 
verse, which is but an emanation of this mind 
having no separate existence or creation. This 
Great Mind infills, with varying degrees of con- 
sciousness, all things, thus giving rise to distinctions 
in their status, but all alike have no intelligence of 
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their own, and are as a passing shadow, the only 
existent one being, God, ol‘ whom, in wdiom, and 
through whom all things are. 

After Giordano Bruno in point of time comes 
Spinoza, though in the matter of intellectual great- 
ness, he takes the first place among the pantheistic 
thinkers of all ages. He aimed at reducing the 
inherent vagueness of pantheistic thought into a sys- 
tematised philosophy. He built up this system as 
Euclid did his Geometry in a strictly logical fashion. 
In doing this, he forged a remarkable chain 
of argument, which how’ever fails to bind convic- 
tion. The subtlety and sureness of his reasoning 
are admirable, but perhaps men instinctively feel 
that the things which are spiritual in their nature, 
do not admit of being put into logical moulds, or 
of being established by mathematical conclusions. 
Whatever the causes may be, no one has heard of 
disciples of Spinoza, holding pantheism for their 
faith. Spinoza, however, exercised great influence 
on the development of metaphysical speculation in 
Germany, where Kant excepted, the three greatest 
modern philosophers — Fichte, Schelhng and Hegel 
have all taught purely pantheistic philosophies. In 
no other country have there arisen such eminent 
professors of these view's. Neither England, France 
nor America has given the world a single great 
pantheistic thinker. How ever, though we do not find 
that at present these views are concentrated and 
crystallised in any one mind, we assuredly find them 
diffused through many minds. This can be seen from 
the poetry, criticism, theology, and speculation of 
the day. 

In reviewing the history of nature worship and 
pantheism, we cannot help but recognize that they 
only flourished in the days of the childhood of our 
race, and wherever they still linger, they are to be 
found in primitive associations, or if elsewhere, 
then they are part of the blend of ancestral belief 
and thought. The open wonder of the fresh mind 
in the face of nature, its comparison of growing 
experiences, its formulating of a system of belief 
from the mass of experiences, may serve to repre- 


sent the stages of evolution of pantheism. All 
that follows is progressive elaboration. The race 
of pantheistic thinkers is probably extinct in this 
age. Pantheism as a religion is essentially differ- 
ent from pantheism as a speculative system. Tliat 
feeling of awe and adoration, which gave birth to 
pantheism cannot be said to be the basis of later 
pantheistic reasonings, in which the matter, but 
not the religious spirit is found as an actual religion. 
Pantheism could not survive the early stages of 
the race. It only satisfies the instinct for wor- 
ship, but leaves the individual with a vaguely 
defined unresponsive Divinity, all approaches to 
w hom are baffled, or wdth various anthropomorphic 
divinities. Other religions with a higher and 
more sympathetic conception of God displaced 
this form, which may be regarded as one of the 
stages of religious thought. It fulfilled its purpose, 
and now remains as a study, interesting and beau- 
tiful as Pygmalion’s statue to which, however, 
neither love nor faith can give life, for these have 
passed away like some fair dream. There comes the 
vision of those primeval clays when faith sh()\^ed 
the Gods dw’elling on earth, or when winds, and 
stars, and seas held a mystic life which awed and 
thrilled men. The childhood of the race, and all 
that pertained to it have passed away, but with us 
in the passage from childhood to manhood, have 
comethese “ trailing clouds of glory” — the georgous 
and mystic forms of pantheistic thought. And 
indeed each one wiio is Nature’s priest, and beholds 
the ‘ vision splendid ’ may declare with the 
poet of Nature : — 

“ And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting sar*S 
And the round ocean and the living Jiir, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, ail objects of all 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I • 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains.’* 

Matilda Hum'. 
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PRISONERS OF WAR. 


^^l^OWthat a large number of Boer prisoners 
pijf liave been sent to India and Cevlon, a brief 
^ sketch of the law relating to prisoners of 
w.'ir may not be without some general intiu’est. 

First, who are liable to be taken as prisoners of 
\\ar? In former times, the population of a country, 
unarmed as well as armed, was at the mercy of 
its enemies, and it w’as considert'd to bo within 
tli(‘ strict rights of a belligerent to deal with tluMr 
life, liberty and property as he liked. The northern 
iinadersof Italy JU’e described as persons ‘who 
seemed to love blood for its ow n sake, w ho, not 
content with subjugating, were impaticmt to destroy, 
who found a fiendish pleasure in razing magnifi- 
cent cities, cutting the throats of enemies w ho cried 
for quarter, or suffocating an unarmed population 
by thousands in the caverns to which it bad tied for 
safety*, and this description corr(?ctly represented 
the legal rights of belligerents as conceived at that 
time, although they wei-e considerably softeru‘d in 
practice. But it is now well s(*ttled that the non- 
combatant population, so long as they do not mix 
themselves up in the war, are immune from aii}^ 
fonri of violence from the enemy. And it is also 
equally firmly established that tin* right to wound 
and kill even armed emMnbiS continues only so long 

as they are able and willing to continue their resist- 

*• . 

ance, but that if they are disabled or are willing 
to surrender, tlieir lives cannot be taken and they 
^-an only be detained as prisoners of w ar. If non- 
combatants mix themselves up in the w'ar (except in 
Self-defence), they not only lose the immunity which 

possess, but forfeit the privilege wdiich the 
combatant classes can claim, namely, of quarter. 

for instance — a non-commissioned merchant 
vessel should initiate an attack upon the tmemy, its 
crews cannot claim belligrent privileges, but can be 
pot to death e\^en upon offering to surrender. 
^ Or have deserters and spies, even though they be- 
the enemy*s regular army, any claim to be 
treated as prisoners of war. 


loi 


Besides combatants, and non-combatants taking 
part in the war, it is permissible to capture as 
))risoners persojis wdiose detention is likely to 
put some stress upon the enemy on account of 
their position, or their usefulness in relation to 
the war, such as the sovereign and mem- 
bers of his family, the minis! (u-s and high 
officers, and the ambassadors accreditc^d by the 
state to foreign governments. Officers engaged 
in the auxiliary departments of the array and 
present with it on the field ari» liable to bo captured 
along with coinhataiits. Surgeons ami chaplains 
attached to an army, arc lik(*wise, according to tho 
better opinion, and apart from tlu' Convention of 
(le)ieva, liable to seizure : but that ( ‘invention ruwv 
provides that tliey ought to b(‘ regarded as neutrals. 
Sailors on board, merchantmen are also liable to be 
taken as prisoners, on the ground that they are fit 
for immediate use on board ships of war. 

The legal position of prisoners of war in the 
country of their enemy appears to me to be an 
anomalous one. It is different on the one hand 
from that of enemy subjects voluntarily resident 
under the protection and license of the Crowij, 
who owe their allegiance to it during their residence, 
and on the other, from that of uuuubers of an in- 
vading army, inasmuch as prisoners of war are 
confineil and controlled by the Crow n wliich has 
also taken them into its protection, having deprived 
them of the liberty necessary to protect them- 
selves. It would appear to bear some resem- 
blance to the position of the population of a 
country which is in tlie military occupation of 
the enemy. Prisoners of w\‘ir would be governed 
by martial law, in the strict sense of the Avord, 
in their relations with the State and its officers. 
Any acts done to them by the State or under 
its express or implied authority could not be 
called in qiujstion in any tribunal administering 
municipal law. They would be acts of State 
or acts of War, and so beyond the cognizance 
of that law. Not only acts originally done 
under the authority of the Government but 

40 
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also those which it subsequently ratifies or 
chooses to take out of the cognizance of 
a municipal tribunal, fall within that category. 
Again, no act done by them with the object of 
effecting their escape, or which may be regarded as 
done in furtherance of or in connection with the 
war, is justiciable in the ordinary courts of law. 
Such an act is an act of war and so beyond the 
province of municipal law. In Keg, v Sattler 
(D. and B. 539, 27 L. J. M. C. 50) Lord Campbell 
C. J. during the argument of the case said: 
** If a prisoner of war who had not given his 
parole, killed a sentinel in trying to escape, it 
would not be murdep.” In Attorney-General for 
Hong Kong v Kwok-a-singh L. R., 5 P. C, 180, 
where a number of Cliinese coolies were charged 
with the murder of the captain and the crew of 
the ship on board which they were making a voyage* 
and the defence was that the ship was a slave 
ship and that the accused killed the captain and the 
crew in order to obtain their liberty, it seems 
to have been assumed that the accused would be 
entitled to an acquittal if they made out their 
case. The judgment against them proceeded on 
the ground that they failed to make out the 
facts alleged by them. Sections 128, 129 and 130 
of the Indian Penal Code in the chapter relating to 
offences against the State provide for the punish- 
ment of those who allow or assist prisoners of war to 
escape. Section 128 enacts “Whoever, being a public 
servant and having the custody of any State prison- 
er or prisoner of war, voluntarily allows such pri- 
soner to escape from any such place in which he is 
confined, shall be punished with transportation for 
life or imprisonment extending up to ten years, and 
fine.” Section 129 provides simple imprisonment for 
three years and fine for negligently allowing such a 
prisoner to escape. Section 130 lays a duty on all 
and not merely on public servants and provides : — 
“ Whoever knowingly aids, or assists, any State 
prisoner or prisoner of war, in escaping from lawful 
custody, or rescues or attempts to rescue, any such 
prisoner, or harbours or conceals any such prisoner 


who has escaped from lawful custody, or offers 
or attempts to offer any resistance to the re- 
capture of such prisoner, shall be punished with 
transportation for life or with imprisonment 
up to ten years and shall also be liable to fine. 
Plcplanaiion : — A State prisoner, or prisoner of 
war, who is permitted to bo at large on his parole 
within certain limits in British India, is said to 
escape from lawful custody, if ho goes beyond 
the limits within which he is allowed to be 
at large. *' It is noticeable that no punishment 
is provided by the Code for the prisoner him- 
self wdio escapes and it wn)uld seem that the 
omission was advised. It may indeed be said 
that Section 225 B which provides that whoever, 
in any case not provided for in Section 221 or Section 
225, or in any other law for the time being in force, 
intentionally offers any resistance or obstruction 
to his lawful a])prehen8ion or escapes or attempts 
to escape from any custody in which he is la\^ fully 
detained, shall be punished etc., is broad enough to 
cover this case. But though the words are vide 
enough, it seems to me to be opposed to the contc.xt 
and contrary to the accepted rules of construction 
to hold that the case is included in the s^*ction. 
It should also be borne in mind that this section 
was added by Act X of 1886 and finds its place in 
the chapter relating ta offences against public 
justice. On the other hand, acts done by tin* 
prisoners which have no manner of connection 
with the war are justiciable by the municipal law. 
If, for example, they run into debt or commit a 
common murder, they may be sued or prosecuted. 
Similarly acts which affect them are justiciable, so 
long as they do not come within the category 
of Acts of State as already explained. Thongli 
it is a rule that alien enemies cannot 
I apprehend that prisoners of war can do so, 
since they reside in the country wdth the sane 
tion, and under the protection, of the governmen 
and the decided cases hold that alien eneinioi 
resident in the country with the consent, express 
or implied, of the Government can sue. 
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Though a belligerent can thus deal arbitrarily 
with his prisoiKirs uncontrolled by any rules of 
municipal law, the comity of nations has prescribed 
certain amenities which ought to be shown to them. 
These amenities are the result of two considerations 
which are at work. On the one hand, a State has a 
paramount right to take measures for its own 
safety and the safe custody of its prisoners. 
On the other hand, they are entitled to every 
indulgence consistent with those objects, 
inasmuch as they are not guilty of any crime and 
they have been taken while doing one of the 
noblest duties of a citizen. 

The old barbarous practice of selling them as 
slaves, referred to by Othello, “ Of being taken by 
lh(5 insolent foe, and sold to slavery and my 
redemption thence,” has happily long since been 
abrogated. Neither can they be kept in common 
gaols or sent to the galleys. They should be 
placed in a fortress, barrack or camp where they 
can enjoy a qualified measure of liberty. They 
should be fed and clothed at the expense of the 
State in whose power they are. They may be 
employed on works unconnected with the war and 
suitable to their respective positions in life. 
They may be also permitted to work for hire on 
their o\vn account. The pay they receive, deduct- 
ing the cost of maintenance, \^ill go towards 
ameliorating tluiir position or will be placed to 
their predit at the time of their release. The ten- 
derness shown to them goes so far that some 
'vriters hold that they could bo compelled to work 
h)r the Government only in default of work remu- 
nerative to themselves, and it is usual to grant them 
nioney allowances varying with their rank. At the 
same time it is recognized that the Government can 
niake rules for their safe custody and to maintain 
discipline among them, and breaches of these can 
summarily tried and punished by courts-martial^ 
^ prisoner attempting to escape may be shot at 
killed during the flight, but, if retaken, cannot 
put to death but may be subjected to stricter 
^niprisonment or surveillance or to disciplinary 


punishment. The reason is that, while on his part, 
surrender does not imply a promise not to escape, 
a State is entitled to take all measures necessary 
to retain him in safe custody. Similarly, where 
prisoners of war suddenly rise up in arms, the 
State has, 1 apprehend, the power of dealing with 
them by courts-martial and punishing them 
severely, although they may not be guilty of 
any crime in so rising. In this respect they 
appear to bear a close analogy to the inha- 
bitants of an occupied State whose right to 
rise up in arms on behalf of their legitimate 
sovereign is recognized by the law of nations, 
but who nevertheless are subject to the summary 
punishment of death at the hands of the enemy 
if they do so. Questions have been raised in 
Parliament whether it is permissible to fence with 
barbed wire the camp in which the prisoners are 
immured, or whether it is in accordance with usage 
to place a censorship on their correspondence and 
the news supplied to them. These and other 
like questions which may spring up, must be 
answered by reference to thci principle 1 have 
already stated —namely, that they are entitled to 
every indulgence consistent with the safety of 
the State and their ow n safe custody. And al- 
though the State itself is the fittest judge of what 
is necessary for those objects, yet its decision 
should be a reasonable one and not a perverse one. 
And the modern growth of tender feeling towards 
prisoners of war has a tendency to place restrictions 
against them within steadily narrowing limits. 

Prisoners of war obtain their liberty by dismissal 
on parole, by ransom, or by exchange. They are 
said to be paroled when they pledge their parole 
or word of honour to observe certain conditions — 
e.g., not to go beyond a certain district, or not 
to serve the enemy, during a specified period or 
until the conclusion of the war, and, thereupon 
obtain their liberty. The object of these condi- 
tions is to make them as harmless in relation 
to the war as if they had been retained as prisoners, 
and a captor cannot impose conditions which go 
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beyond that object. He cannot ask for example, 
that they shall help him in the war, but he can 
demand that they shall not serve his enemy at all. 
Again, the captor cannot make a condition enur- 
ing beyond the termination of the current war. 
Even if the parole is for a specified period, it is dis- 
charged on the conclusion of peace before that time, 
and even if a fresh war breaks out between the 
same parties during the same period, the prisoner 
enters upon the second war freed from the obliga- 
tion. Illegal conditions are null and void and 
the released prisoner enjoys his liberty unfet- 
tered by the same. A prisoner violating the 
conditions on liich he is set free is subject to 
the punishment of death if he falls into the hands 
of the enemy during the continuance of the same 
M ar. 

Prisoners also buy their liberty by ransom or 
payment of money to the enemy. The money paid 
goes to the State, though formerly individual 
captors took it for themselves. Ancient Koine 
prohibited her soldiers from ransoming themselves, 
so as to induce them to fight to their uttermost. 
But no other nation has followed the example 
of that bold and ambitious people. The practice 
of ransom has now become obsolete, being 
superseded by that of exchange. 

By exchange, prisoners held by one State are 
released in consideration of the release of prisoners 
held by the other State. It is not necessary that 
for every man released on one side, one man should 
be released on the other. It is competent to the 
parties to make their own terms, having regard to 
the efficiency or position of the respective persons 
to be released. Eor instance, a State holding an 
officer as a prisoner may well insist that the release 
of a single private on the other side in exchange 
.would not compensate them. 

Prisoners of war become entitled to their free- 
dom on the conclusion of peace, but it is permis- 
sible to keep them on for such further time as the 
safety or the convenience of the State may, in its 
opinion, reasonably require. The conclusion of 


peace draws a veil over all acts done by either 
party during the war, save private acts having no 
relation to the war. 

Again, a person may be seized as a prisoner of 
war either in his own country or in that of his 
enemy or on board ships of either on the high seas. 
JLe may not lie seized in a neutral country or on 
board a neutral ship unless the latter has so 
identified herself with the enemy as to be regarded 
as herself an enemy ship. A person already a prison- 
er obtains his freedom the moment he is made to 
set foot on neutral soil, for the detaining a person 
as a prisoner is itself an act of war and cannot be 
permitted in neutral territory. A n exception to 
this rule is recognized where he is brought into 
neutral waters upon board a man-of-war belongiiifr 
to the enemy. 

[Eor t\ni above sketch, I have consulted the 
works of Vattel, Wheaton and Phillimon} on 
International Law, but I am largely indebted to the 
excellent treatise of Hall on the same subject.] 

H. A. TiitLX.vK.vyxyA 

CKIMINAL JlhSTlCE IN INDIA. 

() one who has been carefully reading th^ 
literature that is connected with the n()\^ 
famous “ Noakhali Case *' and JMr. Peunel, 
can help exclaiming “ if thi.s is fche jase in the green 
tree what sliall it be i.i the dry I " For there can be 
no doubt that the public impression has l)itherto 
been that Judges of the High Courts and, in a 
slightly lesser degree, the J udges presiding over the 
District Courts in the country, were not subject to 
the inlluences of the executive, and that conse- 
quently the public got better justice from tliew 
than from Magistrates, both great and small. Ibe 
necessity for having a body of Magistrates « 

shall have no executive duties to discharge at t le 

same time, or be subject to executive contiola 
consequently shall not be in a position to s ^ 
ordinate the dispensing of real justice to 
trative considerations, has been one of the soun 
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est and broadest of the planks of the platform of 
the Indian National Congress. And indeed the 
proposal that these two functions should be com- 
pletely separated has had high oificial approval, au 
Ex-Viceroy having gone so far as to call it ‘a 
counsel of perfection.’ But like so many other 
fTood things the practical adoption of the ‘ counsel’ 
is extremely slow in coming, and if one should 
judge from the present attitude of the powers-that- 
be, nothing is likely to be done in the matter for a 
good long while to come. But this is perhaps the 

very reason why efforts should be made more 

vigorously than hitherto to expose the dangers of 
the present system and to rtvpiire, of course in the 
most constitutional manner possible, tliat it shall 
cease as soon as may be. 

Tlie ‘Pennel’ case is typical in many ways 
The trying judge was a Europ<^an and thm'e- 

fore in a position to be quite free from 

bias for or againt tha accused who were 

Mahomedans. If he had been a \\'eak man 
I here was good reason for his being biassed 
ill favor of the accused by reason of the 
fact that a European Superintendent of Police 
thought there was no case against them. And 
yet assuming the facts stated in Mv. Penriei’s 
judgment to be correct, wc find iMr. Pennel setting 
aside all considerations except that of doing jus- 
tice between man %nd man, and pronouncing a 
ilecisi^jn which unfortunately reflected very seri- 
ously on a European officer and indirectly on the 
general administration. What the result has been 
we all know. Mr. Pennel is under suspension, 
and has had to appeal to the Secretary of JState. 
One need hardly wonder therefore that the ad- 
J^inistration of Criminal Justice in the districts by 
i^Iagistrates should be, to say the least, anything 
but satisfactory, 

I'or the benefit of the readers of this /Merida' it 
’^ay perhaps be well to state briefly by what 
‘liachinery Criminal Justice is being administer- 
There is in eacli district a Biatrict Magistrate 
''ho combines in himself a host of functions. He 


is the Collector or Chief Kevenue Officer of the 
district, and is the head of the district Police, 
lie is also the Chief Forest Officer, the Chief 
Abkari Officer, and the head of the Local Boards in 
his district, lielow him are some first class Ma- 
gistrates who are in charg.i of portions of the dis- 
trict, and are subject to the control of the Collec- 
tor and District Magistrate. Two and sometimes 
only one of these is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and the rest are generally Native Deputy 
Collectors. All these are lievenue and Executive 
Officers as well as Criminal Judges. Below those 
are a number of Suoordinate ^Magistrates with 
lesser powers than First Class Magistrates but 
infinitely morti opportunities to do wrong. These 
arc also Itovenue and Executive Officers as well as 
Criminal Judgiis. The bulk of the criminal work 
in each district is done by these Subordinate Ma- 
gistrates from whose decisions an appeal lies to 
the First Class ^Nfagistrates above referred to. In 
certain cases the Subordinate Magistrates do not 
pronounce on the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
but make a preliminary enquiry, and if satisfied 
that there are sufficient grounds to believe the 
accused guilty send them up for trial before the Ses- 
sions Judges, who try them and decide their guilt 
or innocence. The District Magistrate is informed 
how each case has been disposed of by the Subor- 
dinate Magistrates and in a large number of cases 
copies of the judgments are sent to him. lie 
scrutinizes tliese and passes such remarks as he 
considers necessary. In this way lie supervises 
and controls the work of the Subordinate Magis- 
trates. The work of the First Class Magistrate 
is similarly supervised by the Sessions Judges, but 
in a less effective manner. The most important 
part of the work of Magistrates in this country is 
to dispose of what liave come to be known as 
“Police Cases.” These are cases in Avhich the 
Police charge pm-sons with having committed 
offences, on inquiries made by them. The classes 
of cases in which the Police have to make 
inquiries and charge offenders before the Magis- 
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trates are numerous, but there are only a small 
number in which they are really interested. These 
include such offences as theft, robbery, dacoity, 
murder, and arson. In the cases of offences like 
these, the Police on receiving information are 
expected to investigate and detect the offenders. 
This work is very carefully scrutinized by Govern- 
ment and if it fails to satisfy the test applied to it, 
the officers get into disgrace. What is the test ? 
It is nothing less than that which leads to the 
annual ‘ Slaughter of Innocents in our Univer- 
sity. Just as every youth who aspires for admis- 
sion to the honors of the University has to secure 
a percentage of the total number of marks allotted 
to his examination questions, the Police Officer 
has periodically to show a certain minimum per- 
centage of detections. The candidate for Univer- 
sity honors resorts to “ cribs,” “ made easy &c. 
And so does the Police Officer. One offence is 
as good as another to him. lie must find out 
the real offender if he can, and if he cannot, must 
manufacture one. If he can get true evidence 
against the offender, well and good ; otherwise he 
must make up the evidence either wholly or in 
part. Offenders are rarely so civil as to surrender 
themselves to the persons appointed by Govern- 
ment to detect them, nor do tliey have the good 
sense to commit offences in the presence ol reli- 
able and respectable witnesses. The Polic<; Offi- 
cer’s work is thus made difficult for him by the 
perverse ways of law-breakers, but all the same a 
strict Government expects a good tale of detec- 
tions. Small wonder tlien, that the Police Officer 
being after all a man and therefore subject to the 
frailties that are incidental to his species proceeds 
to make up the tale by hook or crook. Innocent 
persons are accused on concocted evidence, or 
persons are put up before Magistrates for trial on 
the most flimsy evidence. Witnesses are coerced 
into giving evidence so as to support the Police 
Officer’s theory or into omitting to give evidence 
that might go to disprove it. Accused persons 
are by means of violence forced to admit crimes, 


of which they are possibly not guilty, if the Police 
Officer thinks that the evidence against them is 
weak. In fact everything is done which whether 
right or wrong would enable Police Officers to 
show a good percentage of detections and to 
obtain promotion or at least to avoid censure. 

Now the most remarkable thing in the present 
system is that the Subordinate Magistrate, ay, 
even the superior Native Magistrate, has prac- 
tically to play second fiddle to the Police Officer. 
The Police Officer who usually ‘ detects’ offenders 
is of a very inferior class, lie is what is called 
a Head Constable or Station House Officer and 
his salary ranges from Hs. 12 to Ks. 2») per men- 
sem. Put his powers are enormous. The Indian 
Police is constituted in a way like the Army, and 
consequently there is a great deal of esinrlt dc 
corps in it. The direct head of the District Police 
who is a European Superintendent feels by reason 
of this spirit that his personal and official reputa- 
tion is bound u]) with that of his “ force and is 
therefore keenly interested in all that it does or is 
done by. He would like to show a high percen- 
tage of detections for liis district in the same way 
as each of his subordinates tries to show for 
his charge. And so, as long as his subordinates by 
means fair or foul manage to keep up this required 


percentage he would listen to nothing against 
them, but would support the^ in all they migbt 
do. In this way it happens that the European 
Superintendent of Police becomes very sensitive 
in regard to the disposal of Police cases by the 
Magistracy. If these throw out cases on the 
ground that they are false or that there is not 
sufficient evidence to support them, the Superin- 
tendent necessarily gets alarmed, as the result of 
allowing this to go on unchecked would be that 
the percentage of detections would fall very lo" 
in his district and he would come in for some cas 
tigation in the G. O. reviewing the work of hi3 
department. In this situation he acts as any other 
man would do,— and therefore small blame tohim^ 
he goes to his European brother, the Distri’ 
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Magistrate, and explains matters to him, how 
his men are working hard and conscientiously, and 
how a few native officers from some foolish ideas 
regarding justice and the legal sufficiency of 
evidence are throwing all kinds of obstacles in 
their way, and how in consequence his men 
are discouraged, law-breakers are let loose on 
society and crime shows a tendency to increase 
and is becoming difficult to detect. The District 
Magistrate is a man first and an officer afterwards. 
He cannot bring himself to believe that his white 
brother can be anything but right and though 
the complaint is against 1m subordinates who 
look up to him for aid and protection, finds it easy 
to believe that the Superintendent's story is all 
true and nothing but true. The result is that the 
unfortunate jMagistrates who happen to have 
caused uneasiness to the Superintendent and whose 
official prospects are completely in the hands of 
the Collector and District Magistrate are made to 
feel the effect of the latter's displeasure. Subor- 
dinate Magistrates are also men, and therefore th(‘re 
is nothing strange in these officers doing their best 
to avoid incurring their superior's displeasure, nay, 
in positively trying to secure the reverse by 
co-op(5rating wuth" and “ aiding” the Police in 
the work of “ suppressing and detecting crime." A 
Collector can, if ho likes, push up a subordinate of 
bis in a few yearS^fpom a petty clerk's place to tlie 
post, say, of a Deputy Collector, or he can keep him 
down without advancement for years and years. 
He must indeed be a fool who in these circum- 
*»tances does not resolve to adopt the easiest 
*nethods of securing the Collector's favour. If he is 
^ Magistrate, one of these methods is to convict 
the accused in all Police cases irrespective of 
Ibe merits of the cases. A man wlio does, 
plt*a8es the Superintendent, and pleases the Col- 
lector, and his advancement is certain ; why then 
‘^bould we blame the Magistrates for being after 
only human ? In this way, then, it happens 
that in “ Police Cases ” the “ justice” that is dis- 
pensed by the ^Subordinate Magistrates is very 


often a farce. No less a person than Sir Richard 
Garth, an Ex-Chief Justice of Bengal, wrote thus 
a few years ago with reference to this state of 
things : — “ To make a Judfre^s promotion depend*-, 
ent on the favour of the Chief Police Officer is 
a direct and most unwholesome incentive to him 
to gratify his master's wishes ; and so long as 
Criminal Courts are virtually under Police control 
it is hopeless to ex[)oct from them either justice 
or independence.*' Not only is the adminstration 
of criminal justice made subservient to the 
interests of the administration as a whole, but it is 
also made fo harmonize with the advancement of 
the private interests of IMagistrates. And yet 
this system flourishes in full vigour in this country 
at the beginning of the 2()th century, and in Mr. 
Pennol's cas.' one is able to realize the extent to 
which the pernicious effects of the system can 
reach. 

Next to “ Police Cases,” come in importance, 
the cases put up before Magistrates by other 
departments of the adminstration, notably the Salt 
and Abkari, and the Forest Departments. In cer- 
tain respects these departments are more terrible to 
the Magistrates than the Police. With regard to 
the latter there is at least a gtmeral impression even 
among District Magistrates and Superintendents 
of Police that the Suboi dinate Police officers some- 
times go wrong and in consequence the Ihrow'ing 
out now and then of a Police case is overlooked. 
But the other two departments abovementioned are 
concerned in protecting and adding to the revenues 
of Government and therefore very few' cases in 
which they are interested arepcrmitted tobe throw'n 
out by Magistrates. The District Magistrate is him- 
self the Chief Forest Officer for his district, and in 
regard to the Salt and Abkari Revenue, the Board 
of Revenue itself is extremely particular that pro- 
secutions under these laws should be all successful. 
It is easy to guess w hat will happen in these cir- 
cumstances. A few figures wil! make things 
clear. In 1899 the number of persons who were 
tried on charges of theft, extortion, robbery 
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and dacoity, — all offences in the detection of 
which the Police are interested — was 35,466 
and that convicted was 11, ,522 or 35 5 per 
cent. This proportion however does not represent 
the correct one with reference to Police cases in 
the Subordinate Magistrates’ courts. The nninber of 
persons acquitted inchide those charged by private 
individuals and those acquitted by the judge or jury 
in the Sessions Courts. Making allowance for 
this, the real percentage of convictions in Police 
cases in the Subordinate Magistrates’ Courts may 
be safely set down at between 50 or 60 per cent, 
which is bad enough in all conscience. But let 
us see what the percentages are in the cases under 
the Purest, Salt and Abkari laws. In 1890 the 
number of persons tried for offences under the 
Madras Forest Act V of 1882 was 20,686, and 
that convicted s^as 12,263 or ."iO p. c. The num- 
ber acquitted however includes those who were 
acquitted as the result of their having paid the 
Composition required by the department, for the 
G-overnment compounds offences undm* the Forest 
Act on certain terms, and the number of persons 
acquitted is very largely that of persons acquittc'd 
under this arrangement. The real percentage of 
convictions after trial is thus much higher than 
59 p. c. and may safely bo taken as 80 to 90. In 
1899 the number of p(‘rsons tried under the 
Madras Abkari Act 1 f)f 1886 was 19,490, and 
18,944 persons or 97 p. c. were convicted. The 
number tried in the same year under the Madras 
Salt Act IV of 1889 was 7,352 and the number 
convicted was 7,252 or 97 p. c. These figures are 
very suggestive. The subordinates of the Salt 
Abkari and Forest Departments are not angels and 
except under the present system in which the 
Sub-Magisf rates find it advisable and profitable to 
believe that almost every case prosecuted by these 
men is true, it would bo impossible to get at such 
a high percentage of convictions. 

It is hardly necessary to say more in condemn- 
ation of the present system though if one descends 
into details more curious revelations can be made. 


But for the purpose with which this article is 
written enough has been said to make it clear how 
under the existing system justice is sacrificed to 
the so-called interests of the State and very fre- 
quently to private interests as well. What has been 
said of the Subordinate Magistrates holds good 
with reference to the superior Native Magistrates 
also, and we have now the instance of a European 
District and Sessions Judge who is a member of 
the Ctdestial Service paying the penalty for 
having administered justice regardless of the views 
and interests of high-placed officials. Will the 
British public realize the amount of mischief and 
injustice the existing system is working and demanrl 
that it shall be changed, and that very early ? The 
Press both in England and in this country is now 
full of the progress said to have been made in so 
many ways in the Victorian era, and yet in a part 
of the emj>ire of the late Queen for which she cared 
so much there prevails a system of administering 
criminal justice which would bo a disgrace to any 
civilized Government and must be much more so 
to a Government that claims to be the ino^t 
enlightened in the world and whose praises it has 
now become the fashion for every one to sing 
athiaiimirn. 

“ Public Seuvice.'’ 
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THE COEROSION OF ALUMINIUM BY 
COOKING ACIDS AND SALT SOLUTIONS. 


^ LUMINIUM is a metal known to every one. 

Discovered about the end of the third decade 
^ V of the last century great interest has come 
to be attached to it. From the time of its reduc- 
tion from its compounds and the investigation of 
its properties, a high place has been given it as a 
metal of great importance, in all branches of 
industry. If occurrence in large abundance is 
taken to bo a criterion determining the wide-spread 
use of anything, then Aluminium should be a 
metal destined for enormous use. It is a con- 
stituent of clay, and other compounds of it occur 
in smaller quantities in various parts of the earth. 
The comparative difficulty of its isolation was the 
sole impediment to the realisation of this grand 
destiny ; but in recent years the persistent efforts 
of many chemists have shown the possibility of its 
isolation from its compounds without much 
difficulty, and gradually as the processes of 
production are improved, Aluminium will fulfil the 
anticipations of its early admirers. Already its 
importance is being largely felt. It is now used 
for a large number of purposes. From the limited 
use of it' in making scientific apparatus, where 
lightness is of essential value, it has come to be 
used tor a variety of purposes. One has only to go 
to an Aluminium warehouse to be convinced of 
it^ extensive use and of the fact that it is slowly 
but surely displacing copper, brass and tin in many 
impurtaat directions. 

ft is with this wide-spread use of Aluminium 
that this paper is concerned. Introduced into 
India but little more than three years ago, it has 
rapidly found a wide field of employment, and 
factories for working up the metal have come into 
existence in many of the larger towns of the South 

India. In Madras the working of the metal 
'vas begun on a small scale, but in spite of hostile 
‘ittempts to check its growth, the work has gone 
increadng. Attempts have been made to 


throttle this infant industry in its cradle, but they 
have hitherto proved to be all in vain. Inherent 
vigour of growth has resisted all attempts to crush 
it, but not without vigorous efforts on the part of 
those interested in the development of local in- 
dustries. 

A yet greater difficulty at the outset was the 
ignorance wdiich prevailed even among educated 
people regarding Aluminium and its properties. I 
have often been told of the fanciful conception of 
Aluminium being held to be a kind oi earth 
and therefore its use is prohibited by orthodox 
Brahmins. I cannot associate this conception 
with a knowledge of Aluminium being a constitu- 
ent of clay. Everything novel, whether of use or 
not, is, to our ignorant masses, a thing of abhor- 
rence, and it is generally long before they awaken 
to the advantage of anything of real benefit. An 
example of this is to be found in the ludicrous idea 
that earthen pots being considered by Brahmins 
to be corrupt and unfitted for cooking purposes, 
vessels made of Aluminium are also associated with 
uncleanliness, the metal being held to be an earth. 

Having thus stated some of the causes that have 
checked the march of Aluminium industry in this 
Presidency, I shall proceed to lay before the public 
a few exp» rimental results, which, I hope, will not 
be wiihoui, their significance and effect in eradicat- 
ing horne crude notions about the metal. I cannot 
claim tur my work any originality, nor can I be 
secure from inaccuracies which are likely to attend 
first efforts. The experiments were not exhaustive 
that is, they were not conducted under distinct 
sets of conditions, but the results, 1 am told, are 
not without value as affording some clue to the 
indisputable fact that commercial Aluminium has 
not always behaved as theoretically the pure metal 
should. 

A few months ago I analysed certain samples 
of Aluminium, qualitatively and quantitatively, to 
find out the nature and the relative amounts of ihc 
several impurities present in the metal. Of course 
everybody knows that the metals of commerce are 
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not altogether pure, but |are associated with small 
quantities of other substances. A little iron, some 
sand, a small amount of charcoal may incidentally 
be mixed up with the metal in the several metallur- 
gical processes attending the isolation of the metal. 
It is these slightly impure metals that are available 
when they are used on any large scale. It is of 
value to determine the nature and amount of the 
impurities present in these metals as they very 
often determine the place of the metals in the 
w'orld’s economy. In the case of the metal under 
conHideraiion it is these impurities alone that affect 
the nature and character of the metal. The results 
of analysis will be set down in the following table, 
the samples which were subsequently subject- 
ed to exetended observation being for convenience’ 
sake named sample I, sample IT, and sample III. 


Name of 
sample. 

Pcrcen- 
ta(?e of 
Carbon. 

Percen- 
tafje of 
Silica. 

Percen- 
tage of 
iron. 

Percen- 
tage of 
Alumi- 
nium. 

Total, 

Sample I. 

0032 

0-320 

0-180 

99-480 

100-012 I 

Sample 11. 

0095 

0-337 

0302 

99 40 

100-134 j 

Sample III. 

0-280 

0-675 

0-861 

98-313 

100-029 1 


The commercial metal is seen to be highly pure. 
There is no fear to be apprehended of the public 
being imposed upon by a highly sophisticated stuff 
in place of the metal. The worst of the three 
samples contains but a small percentage of impur- 
ities. The chemically pure metal as investigated 
by chemists is unacted upon by water, cooking acids 
(tartaric, citric and acetic acids) and salt solutions ; 
and if, as will subsequently be seen, the metal is 
acted upon by the above-said substances, it will 
be allowed, I think, that it is the impurities that 
give the metal its new character. All the three 
samples were found to be acted upon by the above- 
named substances, with only a difference in degree. 
The action of water is but slight, the metal being 
coated with a very thin layer of the oxide after 
several days* exposure to its action, and further action 


is then stopped. The effect of the acids was then tried 
separately first and afterwards in the presence of salt. 
In the former instance the effect w as very slight 
but in the latter it w^as considerable. Unknown 
strengths of solutions of the acids and of common 
salt were used in the first set of experiments. Five 
per cent, solutions were employed in the next set 
and weak as these are, they are considerably stronger 
than those usually employed in culinary processes;. 
The metal was in the form of sheet and plates of 
the same size and shape were taken for the purpose 
of observation to minimise the error due to extent 
of surface exposed to the solvent action or other- 
wise of the solutions on the samples. The 
following tables show the results obtained : — 
Action of Citric Acid on the Samjdes. 


Name of 
sample. 

Weight in 
giamnies 
metal 
before ex- 
periment. 

Weight in 
grammes 
after one 
week’s ac- 
tion of 
acid. 

Loss in 
weight in 
grammes. 

Percent- 
age 
lOhS of 
weight. 

Sample I. 

2 8138 

28115 

0-0023 

0-0817 ! 

Sample II. 

2-9342 

2 9322 

0-0020 

0-0681 ; 

Sample III. 

3-2936 

3-2905 

0-0031 

0-0941. 1 


Action of Tartaric 

! Acid, 


Sample I 

2-7790 

2-7769 

*00021 

0-0755 j 

Sample II 

2-7954 

2-7930 

00024 

0*0858 

Sample III 

3-3778 

3-3744 

0-0034 

0-1006 


Action of Acetic Acid, 


Name of 
sample. 

Weight of 
me^l in 
grammes 
before ex- 
periment. 

Weight of 
metal in 
giammcs 
after one 
week’s 
action. 

Loss in 
weight. 

Percent- 
age lo.-^s, 

Sample I 

2-8416 

28392 

00024 

0-0844 

Sample II 

2-7942 

2-7920 

0-0022 

0*0787 

Sample III 

3-6954 

36900 

0.0064 

0-1190 
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Action of equal volumes of sols, 
of Citi'ic Acid ami Com monsalt. 


j Sample I 

28115 

2-7684 

00431 

1-533 

Sample 1 1 

2-9322 

2*7387 

0-1935 

8-599 

Sample 111 

3-2905 

3-0720 

0 2185 

6640 


Action of equal volumes of sols. 
Tartaric avid and common sail. 


Sample I 

2-7769 

2-7027 

0-0742 

2-675 

Sample 11 

2 7930 

2-6260 

01670 

6-979 

jSami le III 

3-3744 

3-1790 

1 

0-1954 

5-820 


Action of equal volumes of sols, 
of Acetic Acid and Com.iwnsalt. 


r 

jSample I 

2 8392 

1 

2 8336 1 

0 0056 

j 0197 

iSainplc II 

2-7920 

2-7826 j 

1 

0-0094 

0 336 

1 

jSample III 

3-6900 

3 6776 

i 

0-0124 

1 0-336 


Action of equal volumes of sol. of Citric^ Tartaric 
and Acetic acids and Commonsalt. 


Name ot 
sample. 

Weight in 
grammes 
before ex- 
peiinient. 

• 

Weight iiij 
graninies 
after one 
week’s 
action in 
sols. 

Loss in 
weight 

Percen- 
tage lo.ss. 

• 

Sample I 

2-7618 

2-7290 

0 0228 

0.828 

^^ample II 

2 7770 

27155 

00615 

2-214 

'Sample HI 

3 8018 

3-7082 

0-0936 

2 462 


It ia clear from the above figures that the 
flight action which each of the solutions of acids 
lias upon the samples is greatly increased by the 
pi’esence of common salt. That this action is 
determined by the impurities present is also very 
‘iiear. Th6 sample with the least amount of 
•*Dpurity is acted upon the least and that with the 
greatest amount of foreign admixture is acted upon 
most. It is also plain that the minimising 


of impurities \^ ill certainly result in the decreasing 
action of acids and salt solution. It is therefore 
highly desirable that only the very purest metal 
should be put upon the market, and that the manu- 
facturers should devote their attention to the eli- 
mination of even the small quantity of impurity 
which shall exist in all commercial supplies. 

It will be interesting to note in this connection, 
a certain incident relating to the use of Aluminium 
in making vessels. All are doubtless aware that the 
extreme lightness of the metal makes it eminently 
fitted for use in connection with tlie army, and 
continental nations have successfully employed it 
for this purpose. In one instance, how'ever, the 
use of Aluminium proved a failure. To increase 
the hardness of the metal it w’as alloyed with a 
little copper w ith the result that an enormous loss 
was incurred. We cannot help wishing that the 
experiment had been tried on a smaller scale. A 
little copper although found to be of advantage in 
one way w as found to be attended with evil in others. 
When used for culinary purposes, the metal must 
not be contaminated with copper as the alloy is 
sooner and to a greater extent acted upon by the 
acids commonly found in fooilstuffs and by salt 
solutions, than the metal itself. 

Every one knows how inconvenient it is to 
carry a heavy vessel when on travel and it is 
certainly an improvement to have the heavy vessel 
of brass or copper replaced by one of Aluminium. 
All who know of the hard, toilsome life of the 
fighting men will surely think it a great benefit 
conferred iqxjn them it they are provided with 
light Aluminium vessels instead of the burdensome 
copper brass ones. 

It would really be going too far if I w’ere to dilate 
upon the advantage which Aluminium has over 
copper and brass which two latter materials 
are at present making but a show*’ of opposition 
ae^inst the former. The use of brass is not allow- 
able in a large number of culinary operations, while 
copper to be of real service has got often to be 
tinned. The use of both is certainly hazardous in 
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the preparation of food with too much of acid in< 
gredient ; and it is a well-known fact that to many 
sects, among the dwellers in Soulliern India, food 
loses much of its relish without the acid ingredients. 

Aluminium has sometimes failed to prove a satis- 
factory substitute for brass and copper and without 
enquiry the metal has been rashly condemned by 
ignorant prejudice. My experiments show the 
probable cause of most failures and u oa(e iho 
direction in which a remedy lies, llont-si inquiry 
is better than dogmatic assumption, ^.specially 
w’hen the latter is based upon insufficieiit data. 

M. Da MOD AHA Kin I. 

0 

tlbe WorlD ot.;J3oolt0. 

THE CHILD : A STUDY IN THE EVOLU- 
TION OE MAN. ( Ihj Walter Scott, Limited,) 
The aim of this very interesting volume in the 
Contemporarrj Science Series is well enough brought 
out by the rather long name which is given to it. 
In this volume the child is studied as a living 
member of communities that are progressing in 
civilisation, and it is shown how in all such com- 
munities the child determines the man and the 
w'oman and thus becomes the maker of the com- 
munity and the conditions of its civilisation. “The 
child, in the helpless infancy of his first years, in 
his later activity of play, in his ^Uiivete and genius, 
in his repetitions and recapitulations of the race’s 
history, in his wonderful variety and manifoldness, 
in his atavisms and prophecies, in his brutish and 
in his divine chanicteristics, is the evolutionary 
being of our species, ho in whom the use- 
less past tends to be suppressed and the 
beneficial future to be foretold. In a sense, he is 
all.” In these words of the author we find an 
outline-sketch of the scope and contents of the 
work, a careful study of which is sure to enable us 
to discover a most surprisingly full meaning in the 
poetic expression of Wordsworth that “ the child 
is father of the man.” We know that in modern 
days the child lias been studied in various ways. 
He has been studied in his pre-natal condition ; 
and his anatomy, physiology and psychology are 
all seen to be important sunjects of investigation 
among the scientific men of lo-day. But these in- 
vestigations are not naturally competent to give us 
anything like a scientific estimate of the value of 
child-life in the building of human civilisation. 
Although in this work child-life is studied from 


the standpoint of man’s phylogenesis as well as his 
ontogenesis, it is the latter aspect of the subject 
that has received a fuller treatment ; and we believe 
that the author is quite right in having bestowed 
greater attention on the ontogenetic aspect of 
child-life in its relation to the evolution of mun 
and his history. Indeed, it is in this aspect of the 
subject that more of human interest is centred 
than in the more markedly academic question of 
the phylogenesis of man. The ontogenetic study 
of the child is of great practical importance in sol- 
ving problems bearing upon the man’s education, 
civilisation, culture and social as well as ethical pro- 
gress ; and to the philologist and more particularly 
to the anthropologist, it forms an invaluable source 
of highly useful and suggestive information. It is 
said liero that child-study gives a better evidence of 
the unity of the human race than anything else 
that has a bearing upon the question whetlur 
monogmay or polygamy is the true theory regarding 
the origin of our race ; and it is also shown accord- 
ingly that the white child clearly demonstrates that 
tiie white man is in all probability a Mongolian, mo- 
dified by natural causes. The author further thinks 
that women and children are the most genenilist>(l 
forms of the human species, that the future of 
humanity lies more in woman than in man, and 
that the child is full of the prophecy of that tuluro. 
It seems to have been long known to observant 
students of human societies that the mother con- 
serves all that constitutes the better part of human 
nature, and that in every society there are many 
children which come forth year after year witli 
greater or less of resemblances and difference^. 
The genius of humanity is implanted in the child, 
and It is the mother alone that can foster it to ibe 
best advantage of mankind as wtiole. Under 
her guidance even the long and helpless period 
of human infancy acquires a great ethical and 
intellectual significance. The very playfulness of 
the chill is the means by which uian becomes 
directly and intimately acquainted with the nature 
around him ; and it is the child’s habit of play that 
accusiums man to his more serious liabit ot work. 
In spite ot the determining power of heredity. 
is certainly hopeful and consoling 10 be told lUat 
crime is oiien a product of childhood without any 
criimnahiy on the part of the child. All these 
things necessarily have a bearing on the great 
question of human education and the organisation 
of human communities so as to make ib© very 
best form of that education and the consequen 
enlightenment practically realisable among ine^ 
If ail the potentialilies of the child are allo'V*^ 
to have a free play and a full scope so ^ 
neither to curb nor distort his nature, the 
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even old age becomes, as a matter of course, 
serviceable^ in the cause of human progress and 
the evolution of the world’s civilisation. “ In 
old age,’ as the author says, “the individual 
as such, in his ontogenetic right, can serve the 
race with real distinction.*’ If the first childhood 
of the child is unconsciously beneficial to human 
progress, the second childhood of the old man may 
be seen consciously to serve the sajue end, when 
the success of old age is measured by the amount 
of the life of the race which the old man has so 
absorbed as to be able to render both intellectual 
and moral service to it and thus help on its ex- 
pansion and illumination. There are many more 
things of interest in this absorbingly interesting 
volume. We believ’^o that we hav’e said enough 
about it here to rouse the curiosity of the intelli- 
gent reader ; and relying on the curiosity so rous- 
ed, we gladly recommend the volume to him, as 
wo feel certain, that it will considerably add to his 
knowledge and increase his edification and useful- 
ness as a man. 

THE IKDUJSTKIAJi KE VOLUTION % 

(7. Beard {Swan Sonnenscliein cj- Co,) 

Such is the title of a very suggestive book which 
has just been given to the world by Mr. Heard with 
a preface by York Powell. Written primarily for 
the information of working people, it contains 
within the compass of a hundred pages, the story 
of the remarkable transformation that have been 
effected within the last hundred and fifty years, 
by discoveries and inventions which have radically 
altered the methods of production and distribu- 
tion a Ad thus revolutionised all the economic 
i unctions of society. To us in India, the book ought 
^ be extremel}^ w’elcome at the present moment. 
There is no doubt that material prosperity is the 
only •safe foundation on which national pro- 
gress should be built up and it is but right 
that the highest and the most cultured intellects 
should devote their attention to subjects of 
social welfare. It is an auspicious indication 
that the subject of industrial regeneration of 
Andia is largely looming in recent literature, but 
then there is a lack of grasp of those broad princi- 
ples which underlie success in the industrial w orld 
'V iich is either wanton or due to ignorance. The 
'Uvernnient of India is not always fiush of money 
the little that it is prepared to spend towards 
hnproving the industries of this country will not 
? ^^wed^ to flow into channels productive 
t the maximum beneficial results. It is haid to 
®*^Ppose that the rulers of India, selected out of a 
ation whose instincts and policy are, as Lord 
»08ebery said, more than half commercial, have not 


recognised the supreme industrial lesson of tlie 
hour. The wealth and progress of the leading 
nations of the world have been due to the em- 
ployment of machinery, for the production and satis- 
faction of our wants, and tlie application of 
extra human power for the operation of such 
machinery. Yet the Government in this country 
proposes to improve the manual industries and 
enable the hand worker to compete against the 
power-loom and (ly-vvheel ! But it is too much to 
expect that India should be encouraged to produce 
manufactures which will tell against the English 
trader in the general market. 

Stale aid may certainly go a great way in esta- 
blishing and maintaining nascent industries but 
alter all, it must be said that the industrial salva- 
tion of India must be worked out by her own sons 
each w'orking for his own individual profit. Self- 
interest is the greatest stimulus to the acquisition 
of fortunes, but in the acquisition of such wealth 
It is impossible to monopolise it w ithout the people 
at large taking a share. 

There are several shrewd men in India who would 
embark on commercial undertakings if it could be 
only shown to them that profit lies in such and such 
lines. At present, the courage necessary for such 
venture is wanting, and the Jack of it is due to 
want of the necessary technical skill. The latter 
again is the result of sound know ledge. The pro- 
blem then is how best to supply such knowledge. 
In the words of Y^ork Powell, “knowledge and 
the wdll to use it, and the courage and perseverance 
required to use it rightly, — these are the necessities 
of progress and of well-being of any kind. Ignor- 
ance that may be felt but that may, by honest effort, 
be destroyed is the cause of many more of our 
troubles than we like to admit. Science not Creed, 
IS the deliverer, if we will only take the trouble to 
follow it. There will be plenty of mistakes on 
the way, but if a man means to learn by his for- 
mer mistakes, he nearly always has the chance, 
and the advance, though slow', will be conti- 
nuous.” 

THE SCIENCE OF THE ExMOTIONS. By 
Bhagavan Das, M.A. {Theosophical PubUsliwg 
Society, London and Benares,) 

This little volume is one of the most original and 
suggestive publications issued under the auspices of 
the Theosophical Society during recent years. It 
treats of the desire-nature of man, his emotions, 
from a purely psychological standpoint, and 
attempts to lead on from the science of the emo- 
tions to that highest science which deals with the 
very roots of life, with the ultimate principles of the 
universe, the science of peace, The analysis and 
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clftssification of the emotions is one of the least 
satisfactory branches of modern psychology. ^ IF 
we ask the question, what is an emotion, we find 
the psychologists giving varying and inconsist- 
ent answers. According to some, emotion is 
essentially a kind of sensation, due to general 
organic disturbance. According to others, it is 
the massive revival by association of the past 
pleasures and pains. According to a third school, 
it is a tendency to beliave in a particular way, 
and must be regarded as a mode of conative con- 
sciousness. Each of these views is beset vyith 
difficulties and psychology is yet l.o deliver its final 
verdict on the subject. But the last view scorns to 
have the balance of opinion on its side and 
is accepted by some of the most prominent 
psychologists of the day. The author of the volume 
under review follows this line of thought and 
with the help of the introspective and analytical 
method arrives at the result that emotion is a 
desire phis an intellectual cognition. We find from 
experience that particular situations in life arouse 
particular emotions, pleasurable or painful. The 
truth here is, says Bagavan Das, that emotioiys 
are desh'cs either to perpetuate the situation, if 
pleasurable, or to escape out of it, if painful, and 
the prospect>ive fulfilment of the desire or the 
defeat thereof, in expectation and imagination, gives 
the foretaste of the corresp<mding pleasure or 
pain, and makes the pleasiirableness or painfulness 
ot the total mood. It is interesting to observe 
that this view very nearly correMp<»nds with the 
view of Profes'sor Stout, namely, that every special 
kind of emotion essentially involves a character- 
istic end or direction of activity, mental or bodily, 
and is agreeable or disagreeable according as the 
conative tendencies involved in it are thwart(;d or 
gratified. 

The most interesting and original contribution 
which Mr. Bhagavan Das makes to the psycho- 
logy of emotions is his attem[)t to classify them on 
a simple psychological princijile. Starting with the 
proposition that emotions are desires, he points 
out that there are two elementary desires, naiimly, 
(1) the desire to unite with an object that causes 
plea«»ure ; and (2) the desire to separate from an 
object which causes pain ; in other words. Attrac- 
tion and Repulsion, Like and Dislike, Love and 
Hate, or any other pair of names that may seem 
best. This Attraction, Like or Love, differen- 
tiates into and evolves the more complex forms, as 
between human being and human being, (i) Attrac- 
tion plus the consciousness of the equality with 
one’s self of the attractive object is Affection 
or Love proper, (ii) Attraction the con- 
sciousness ot the superiority to one’s self of 


the attractive object is Reverence, (iii) Attrac- 
tion plus the consciousness of the inferiority to 
one’s self of the attractive object is Benevolence. 
Repulsion, Dislike, Hate may be analysed in 
exactly the same manner as Attraction, and 
yields the three principal sub-divisions of (i) x\nger, 
in the case of the equality of the object of it. i^ii) 
Fear, in the case of the superiority of the object of 
it, and (iii) Bride, in the case of the inferiority of 
the object of it. AW mental moods whatever 
which are by general consensus called emotions 
are shown (a) eith(T to fall under one or other of 
the above two triplets which cover the six princi- 
pal emotions of humanity; or (A) to be compounds 
consisting of elements taken troia both. Thus 
from the two ])rimary elements of human 
nature, J.ove and Hate, Mr. Bluigavnn Das, by a 
process, so to speak, of logical permufatioii and 
combination, aided l>y tb(3 di>linelions of equality, 
superiority and inferiority arising between Welf 
and Self, works out an elaborate scheme of emotions. 
This is certainly very ingenious as a feat of psycho- 
logical analy-is and deserves the careful considera- 
tion of the students of psychology. The main objec- 
ti<m to this scheme that strikes ns at the (uitset, 
is tl»at it does not sufficiently recognise the \\idv 
range and disiribulion of emotions and t be Mirind 
nature of the conditions that arouse it. 'fbe saiiiH 
specific kind of emotion may occur at very various 
levels of mental development. It follows from 
this that we must be very careful to avoid givitijj 
too limited a definition of the specific forms of 
emotion. Mr. Bhagavan Das seems to err in 
this direction and his scheme would strictly appl) 
only to a somewhat developed stage ofbuiuaa 
ideational consciousness. He surveys the pheno- 
mena of mind from the peculiar sjjjind point of one 
who is “ psycliologising,” or subjectively obser\i'int 
and does not supplement the results of introspec- 
tion by the facts revealed by objective and com- 
parative methods. His w’^ork, nevertheless, is souii 

and solid, so far as it goes, and deserves a promin- 
ent place in contemporary psychological speculu* 
tion. .. 

The chief aim of the author throughout the ai>- 
cu.ssion is distinctly ethical. The last chaptei on 
the application of the science of emotions to 

the conduct of life is full of inspiring and elevating 

thoughts and gives us an insight into his philosop ) 
of life. He says that if a true science of the em - 
tions could be discovered, the art of conscious 
deliberately, and purposefully 
higher and better ones and weeding out the 
and the evil would become a possibility, 
heartily endorse this remark and trust tna 
readers of this volume may find it of some P 
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the culture and regulation of their emotional nature, 
the soundness and purity of which lie at the 
root of human welfare. 

IN TIBET AND CHINESE TUBKESTAN: 
BEING THE BECORD OF THREE YEARS’ 
EXPLORATION, hy Captain H. H. P. Deaay 
late 16th Queen's Lancers (T. Fisher Ftiwin, 
London. Price '21/.) 

As the title of the book implies, the ambition of 
Captain Deasy was to explore some unknown land. 
As luck w’oiild have it, a map of ^Pibet prepared 
from the observations of recent travellers fell into 
his hands in which a certain tract of land was 
marked “ unexplored.” This fired his ambition 
with the result that he obtained leave of absence 
fi'om his Commission in the Army and set out on 
his journey in the spring of 1896 from Leh towards 
Eastern Tibet thoroughly equipping himself 
for making a survey of the whole of that region. 
Although he accomplished some good work, his 
progress towards east was opposed at every step by 
the Tibetan officials in con.>equence of w hich he had 
to return to L«h considerably disappointed after an 
absence o^' about 8 months. His dcvsire for explo- 
ration w^as not satiated hy the abortive expedition 
he conducted in 'Pibet. It w as impossible for him 
to induce the India Military Department to give 
him leave of absence to conduct another. So, he 
rosigned the Commi^sion in the following year and 
* set out from Gilgit this time towards Chinese 
Turkestan, the imumdiate purpose of wdiich journey 
was the exploration and caret ul survey of that pai’t 
of the valley of the Yarkand river extending 
from the west end of Raskam to the neighbour- 
hood of Y’'arkand. As in Tibet so in Chinese Tur- 
kestan, the diflloulties that the author had under- 
gone in obtaining transport, supplies, guides and 
trustworthy men w'ere immense on account of the 
intense dislike of the natives to strangers. At 
every step, he met with opposition from the jea- 
lous Chinese and Tibetan officials. The purpose 
of his visit w^as misjudged and misinterpreted. 
T^be Chinese Teetai (military head) would not 
allow the author to conduct theodolite observations 
thinking that the result would somehow enable 
the observer to throw cannon balls within the city 
with unerring precision. The Russian officials 
regarded travellers of other nationalities as intru- 
uers. A. belief was propagated among the natives 
hy the Russian Consul general that the Indian 
Government with a view to exfend its frontier be- 
Jond the Hindu Kush had sent the author as its 
secret agent. In spite of the h(»stile attitude of 
natives and officials, the author was able to 
•recoin pligjj much without the least hitch. A large 


collection of botanical and zoological specimens 
W'ere made, the heights of a large number of peaks 
were accurately measured and their positions marked 
and the courses of several important rivers were also 
traced. But no book on Central Asian matters will 
be considered in military circles in India to merit 
any praise if it does not als() contain some observa- 
tions on the political situation of the land wdiere 
the three Empires meet. So our author devotes 
an entire chapter to tlu^ consideratior. of Chinese 
administration of Chinese Turkestan and Russian 
designs. He says, “ The province is absolutely at 
the mercy of Russia and will bo unfit to offer any 
resistance when it suits that pow’er to take it. The 
methods by which Russia is working towards that 
end are however not military hut diplomatic.” He 
thinks that Russian occupation of the province 
need not, so far as commerce is concerned, appre- 
ciably affect the int(‘rasts of Great Britain, for he 
says that the trade with India is small and decreas- 
ing. “ No sane man,” he says, “ acquainted w ith 
Sin Chiang would advise the Government of India 
to saddle itself with its administration.” But he 
would recommend a careful watch to be kept 
by the Indian (Government on movements of 
Russia in Central Asia especially in Tibet, for, Rus- 
sia’s ultimate aim according to him is to possess the 
Indian Empire, We may overlook this recommenda- 
tion as it is the usual burden of the song of every 
military man in India. Gn the whole the book 
is an interesting reading though one may feel 
some portions of the book tedious on account 
of the uniform incidents narrated. Here, however, 
is an incident w hich will not fail to create some 
mirth : — “ The rain was still falling, the animals 
could not be loaded at once and tliose which were 
first ready instead of waiting patiently for the 
others, went off to visit their companions. The 
ponies galloped off, kicking and lighting with each 
other, while the donkeys quietly lay down and 
tried to roll over on th(*ir backs.” The book is in- 
terspersed with illustrations of the characteristic 
scenes of those regions. A map showing the routes, 
camps of the author’s travel and also the peaks, 
valleys, lakes, &c., discovered by him is appended. 
On the whole it is impossible not to be impressed 
with the trouble and labour voluntarily undertaken 
by the author with a view to further the develop- 
ment of geographical know'ledge. 

“IN BAD COMPANY” AND OTHER STORIES 

By Rolfc Boldrewood. {LomIoii : MacMillan Co.j 

Ld. : Colonial Lilmmj). 

A volume of instructive stories dealing with 
Australia. “In Bad Company” which is deservedly 
given the place of honour and gives the title 
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to this collection of readable sketches, is a serious 
exposition from what may be called the large- 
staked Capitalist’s point of view of the socialistic 
problem in the shape in which it presents it- 
self in that fast-progressed Colony. Tlie Labour 
Question, Agrarian problems, the all-important 
sheep farming and kindred topics are touched up in 
the attractive garb of the thin-veiled story, and a few 
historic retrospects and sketches which will in time 
supply rich and true material for the future historian 
of this important colony complete the collection. The 
author has the true vein of the born story-teller, 
and shows clearly that he knows what he is waiting 
about, and is, above all, an intense lover of his 
native land. 'We would heartily recommend a 
perusal of the volume to all who take an interest in 
Australia and would fain acquaint themselves 
with all things Australian, in a manner combining 
interest with instruction, 

0 

“THE GOLDEN TOOTH s” By J, Maclaren 

Cohban, {Lo^idon : George Bell and Sons : Indian 

Colonial Library.) 

A cleverly written readable story, worked out, 
it must be Emitted, of rather unpromising mate- 
rials. Will Lowas, a discharged soldier of the 
ordinary type of Tommy Atkins, gets hauled up on 
a charge of murder by a plausible net of circum- 
stantial evidence. A chance acquaintance who calls 
himself ‘ Townshend’ throws himself heart and 
soul to befriend Lowas, and does a bit of smart 
amateuring in the detective line to bring the real 
culprits to book. Townshend who plays a very 
important part throughout the story is, by sundry 
hirits thrown out here and there, invested with a 
certain amount of mystery as to his real status and 
calling, which mystery however the author has not 
cared to clear up to the end. It is to be presumed 
apparently that he is a character out of some earlier 
novels of the author, as he is introduced to us as an 
old acquaintance. However this may be, this Towns- 
hend, mainly through the clue afforded by a golden 
tooth picked up by him accidentally at the scene 
of the crime shortly after the occurrence, succeeds 
in getting hold of the true culprits who are no other 
than the deceased man's step-mother and her lover. 
This step-mother turns out to be a heartless adven- 
turess, who had been already much married, when 
she bound herself in wedlock to the deceased's 
father. As usual the innocent man is cleared in 
the end and handed back to his loving and brave, 
faithful spouse. Tlie reader's interest in the story 
is well sustained to the end by clever and unlooked- 
for developments, though a shade of improbability 
in an incident here and there mars the artistic 
effect of the work. The account of the escape 


of Lowas from prison, the ease with which he 
gets over the consequences of this ill-judgnd 
step, but most of all the amazing celerity with 
which he is discovered to be the man who should 
have stood in the shoes of the deceased as the 
rightful squire of the domain, are matters which 
however necessary to the exigencies of the story 
jar a little on even the novel-reader’s sense of the 
probabilities. But these, after all, are minor 
points. The story as a whole is eminently readable 
and will form a good companion to while away a 
couple of tedious afernoons or a wearisome railway 
journey. 
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CHINA AND MISSIONARIES. 

Under this heading the June number of the 
Open Govivt contains a historical retrospect of 
Missionary Christianity in China contributed by a 
Mr. M. D. Conway. It was Lord Salisbury who 
said, that, in lands which are in their new career 
as a'world-power, the Missionary comes first, the 
soldier next and finally loss of territory. Mr. 
Conway follows essentially the same view. He is 
critical, and shows his staunch allegiance to a beliel 
in the lawless and blood-thirsty steps by Mdiich the 
American prpselytisers got their foothold in 
China. Our author begins by denying that the 
superior progress of Western nations results from 
their Christianity, lie says : 

One need only contrast tlio greatness of pagan Greece 
with the insignificance of Christianised Greece to find 
that the finest civilisation is by no means a fruit of 
Christianity, In fact there has never been a real civilisa- 
tion planted in any nation by a propaganda of Chnst- 
ianiby. National prestige onco involved, a flag lifted, 
and the one great necessity is to win ; success, at what- 
ever cost, comes to mean “ progress” ; all sorts of mean- 
ness, trickery, crime, inhumanity, are condoned for the 
sake of triumph, and the world is thus gained for a 
religion through the loss of its soul. Jesus, prophet of 
the individual heart and happiness, concerned for no 
kingdom but that “ within,” warned his friends against 
foreign missions, even so near as Samaria, and in trying 
to reform their own countrymen to Nvithdraw from cities 
where they were persecuted. Their outwanl victories 
would there be inward defeats. 

In the view of the author the American mission- 
ary propdganda in China was “ conceived in un- 
constitutionality and born in deception.” By the 
treaty of 1844 the citizens of the United States 
were allowed to build houses, hospitals, churches 
and ceftieteries. The churches were meant simply 
for the use of the American citizens, but the 
precaution was taken that the sites of all the places 
should be rent and not bought and should bo 
selected by the local authorities of the two 
Clovernments “ having due regard to^ the feelings 
oi the people in the location thereof.” This treaty 
admitted no propaganda and was therefore super- 
seded by that of 1858 which reads as follows : 

“The principles of the Christian religion, as professed 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches arc 
recognised as teaching men to do good, and to do to 
others as they would have others do to them. Ileroaftor 
, those who quietly profess and teach these doctrines 
®h_all not be harassed or persecuted on account of their 
faith. Any persons, whether citizens of the United States 
Of Chinese converts, who, according to these tenets, 
Peaceably teach and practise the principles of Christian - 
^y. shall, in no case, be interfered with or molested.” 


But the Government established the Protestant 
and Catholic Churches, to begin with, by declaring 
that the object of those churche.s was simply to 
teach men “ to do good and to do to others as 
they would have others do to them.” The two 
churches were to be exempted on condition 
that they taught and practised peaceably the tenets 
and principles named “ benevolence and the 
Golden Buie.” But mark what follow ed : — 

The reader will ob.^orve, however, that in 1868, when 
tlie contract was confirmed and added to, its rcunarkable 
term.s arc not recited, hut rct’encul to as a stipulation 

for the exemption of Christian citizens and Chine.so 
converts from pcr.secution in ('liina on account of their 
faith.” The Chinese negotiators of 1868 were “ childlike 
and bland,” a.s yet without American giadnation in 
“ ways th.nt. are dark,” and diil iu»t ob.scrvc that this re- 
ference to the original treaty, omitting the repetition of 
its eonditions, might po.ssibly he claimed, in any parti 
ciilar ra.se. as their legal construction. 

How are the American missionaries fulfilling 
the contract made for them by the United States 
in 1858, confirmed in 1868; 

Dr. Ament who lias been for man) years the 
head of American missions in China is their 
chosen leader and spokesman. He demands a fur- 
ther law’ that will place Christianity on an equal 
footing with Buddhism and Mahomedanism. These 
religions needed no legislation for their w'elcome, 
and Mr. Conway is naturally indignant to hear that 
armed force is needed to teach the “ Golden Rulo.'^ 
Dr. Ament adds tliat the Chinese are naturally 
intolerant of Christianity and especially, it would 
appear, of its American representatives. The 
following from Dr. Ament casts light on the 
anomaly ; — 

•• Christianity is essentially a militant religion, and in 
course of time w’ill create more or less disturbance in 
unovangelised countries. We would not give much for 
Christianity if it did not do so.” 

« Opposition is sometimes the greatest prni.se whiehcan 
be given to the work we arc endeavouring to rio. \\ e arc 
thankful that Christianity i.s not a negative foiyc in the 
community, but i.s a- positive lever which is lifting society 
to better things,” 

“ Experience in China proves that seeming weakness in 
dealing with the Chinese only increases their «pnit of 
distrust and their desire to continue in crime. Excessive 
kindness they will attribute to fear ; the spirit of altruism 
is entirely alien to their natures.” 

It would bo impossible to summarise, within th© 
limits of space available here, the details of Dr. 
Ament^s misdeeds, associated with ^ every kind of 
cruelty and with heavy losses and disasters. Suffice 
it to say that the procedure of this pious invader 
leads the reader to conclude that on account of 
the aggression of the inferior men, Christianity 
loses all the ethical refinements and sufferings 
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of dogma familiar in churches at home. But let 
the writer say his say : — 

The American people are confronted by the fact that 
their late Minister in China by his authorisation of the 
exaction of indemnitic.s from Chinese people has not 
only violated our treaties but placed us in the pohition of 
crusaders propagating religion (I) by the swoid. 
is too much reason to fear that our government will 
yield to some powerful pressure to accept this attitude. 
Dr. Ament may be sacrificed, but no scapegoat will re- 
dress the wrongs we have done as a nation. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that every coin extorted by the mission- 
aries under sanction of our Minister shall be restored to 
the victimised villagers. That the utmost effort should be 
made to recompense the owners of the premises of which 
the missionaries took possession, one of them a palace, for 
the articles found in them and, as Dr. Ament states, sold 
on the suggestion of the United States Minister. Our 
government introduced these soul-saving looters under a 
contract with China for their teaching and piactising the 
Golden Rule ; through our Minister vve have advised and 
sanctioned their violations of our treaties ; and we are 
responsible. It will be necessary then to ofTicially instruct 
the mis.sionarics that this government cannot legally 
guarantee them against troubles in China beyond memo- 
rialisin" the Chinese law-ofiloers of them. All Chinese 
offenders against United States citizens must be tried in 
Chinese tribunals.They must be assured t hat winning the 
confidence and affection of the people is their best security. 
It is the more important that our government .should act 
promptly and inflexibly in the matter because there is 
little doubt that the people who go out to China as 
missionaries in future will be of even a lower type than 
those now there. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY- 
“ In these days of keen competition through- 
out all spheres of commercial and industrial activ- 
ity, when the law of the survival of the fittest 
seems more than ever to assert itself, and when 
attainment of the highest degree of manual as well 
as theoretical excellence is essential to success, the 
study of the methods to be employed calls for close 
and unremitting attention. Xot only must ma- 
chinery and tools be of the highest order, but the 
operatives in charge should know how to handle 
them with quick-witted intelligence, well-trained 
practical knowledge and manual dexterity.” With 
these words Mr. S'uhr opens his interesting article 
on Technical Education in the June number of 
the Chambers' Jmi'ual and to disprove the theory 
that with the wider application of machinery 
human labour has been lowered to the level of 
mere automatic action— held even by men so high- 
ly gifted as the late Mr. Euskin, quotes Professor 
Fitzgerald who maintains that the tremendous rise 
in the wages during the nineteenth century is in 
itself a convincing proof of the fact that the 
proper handling of improved modern machinery 
^lls for a much higher order of intelligence 
than what used to suffice for the primitive 
mechanisms formerly in use. Mr. Fuhr would 


therefore devise technical education in such a 
uianner that it would impart to factory operatives 
not only a knowledge of the raw materials, but 
would exact from them, also thrifty care in dealing 
with tliem, both of which, ho says, should go hand 
in hand with the closest attention to details and 
great dexterity of action, so that a minimum of ex- 
penditure of time and means may yield a maximum 
result, both as to quality and quantity of the 
articles produced. Another essential point urged 
by him is that the mental and manual training 
obtainable by such education should be diffused 
widely enough to enable not only the favoured few 
but the great mass of the people to attain a higher 
standard of excellence. 

Mr. Fiihr has evidently high admiration for 
Pestalozzrs “ inductive method ” of instruction as 
adopted by Baron Von Stein, the eminent states- 
man and social reformer to German Schools, of 
which, ho says “From the University down to the 
Kindergarten the entire organization was placed 
under Government control. Attendance at the ele- 
mentary schools was rendered compulsory by law ; 
poor people had to pay no fees whatever and for 
the others, they were fixed low enough to throw 
even academic training open to the highly-gifted 
ones of almost every stratum of society. Profes- 
sors and teachers, from the highe.st to the loMost, 
were hencefortli Government oflicials and had t(i 
be systematically trained at seminaries pn»vid*( 
for the purpose.” Upon this excellent system ol 
national education, partly compulsory, ttcluiica 
training has been engrafted, also to a large exten 
under the control and at the expense of Govern 
raent. He says ; — 

“Technical education in Germany begins \\her< 
elementary education ends, with the age of lour 
teen to fifteen. After special preparation am 
examination by the clergy, each child then lor 1 
first time partakes of Holy Communion, and in tii 
generality of cases this event marks entrance nm 
the active pursuits of life. The great majori, 
of children go into service as factory worlieri 
agricultural labourers, apprentices to the vaium 
trades, domestic servants, and so forth ; while oij ^ 
those of the wealthier classes continue their e( 
cation at the intermediate schools, whence a hn^ 
number finally matriculate at the universities. 

There are three classes of technical achoos 
Germany, the low grade, the middle grade an 
the higher or collegiate school. The aim or - je 
grade schools is not to sift the more inteUigen 
of the great mass of scholars, thus enab 
comparatively few to excel in the battle o ^ 
but rather to raise the mental standard o » 
improve their manual dexterity — in fact t 
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them in habits of accurate observation, careful 
measurement and exact workmanship.^ l?he state 
pays particular attention to these schools, lie 
says 

“The state is justified, in giving particular 
attention to these schools, which are to render th(i 
great army of labour fitter to cope with its destiny 
and it seems likewise just and proper that parislu's 
and communes, and trade unions, agriculture 
associations, factory owners, and the employers of 
labour generally should contribute to their support, 
1)11 condition that poor children are taught free and 
that only very moderate fees are charged for those 
whose parents or guardians are able to pay.*’ 

Excellent as it is, the serious defect of the (Ger- 
man system is that a great deal of teaching is con- 
ducted on week day evenings and on Sundays, a time 
which the scholars would keep for themselves after 
the day’s professional viork and for religious pur- 
suits. 8 elfisli greed on the part of the employers and 
thoughtless folly on the part of scholars render 
(lay teaching impossible on week-days and night 
and Sunday teaching almost useless. The follow- 
ing is a brief summary of the course of instruction 
given in the several grades of technical schools. 

At. all the great ccntiv> of manufacturing industiy, 
special attention is given in the elenientary technical 
schools to each separate bianch ; while in agricultural or 
mining districts the training connected with these pur- 
suits is made prominent, as a matter of course. Workshops 
aie attached wlierc appienlices and even masters' assistants 
Ci'ui improve their practical knowlcdsje of the various handi- 
crafts ; and girls’ schools are provided to teach sewing, 
knitting, dressmaking, millinery, laumlry, and dairy-work, 
cooking, fruit-preservine, as well as orthography, book- 
keeping, shorthand, type- writing, &c. In the smaller 
ullages, where no agricultural or technical school exists, 
itinerant teachers attend regularly at stated times. Siie- 
cc.'iS i)re-eminently depends on the fitness of mcinbeis of 
the teaching staff, 'Who should not be mere theorists, but 
men and women in whom pedagogic aptitude is blended 
'vith sotind practical knowledge and experience. It is 
obvious that such teachcis arc difficult to procure, and 
the German Governments deserve great credit for the 
J^asterly way in which they have solved the problem. 
^0 expense has been spared to render the training semin- 
sjies thoroughly efficient, and great care is taken to select 
the most suitable individual for each particular appoint- 
rkT*’* be obtained by meril, 

hi^ral pensions are granted, and teachers are so well 
PJid and occupy so high a social position that some of 
the best elements of the nation are attracted to the ranks 
f*i the profession. 

Htness fora particular sphere of labour being the 
•^hjcct at which scholars attending elementary technical 
schools aim, it is impressed upon the teachers that no 
“^gher knowledge than what is needed to attain that end 
be imparted, but that the instruction must be given 
all thoroughness, step by step, no link in the chain 
hurriedly passed over, and at the same time the 
™tical utility of each onward move clearly demonstra- 

^ so that the scholars may appreciate it as palpable 
Fogress. Instruction at such schools should be much 


more practical than theoretical, and an efficient stall’ of 
inspectors is set to watch that this main object is always 
kept in view. This stall consists exclusively of experts, 
who.se experience enables them to advise the teachers 
and suggc.st improvements of method. In addition to 
the subjects already mentioned, the following receive 
prominent attention at the low-grado technical schools 
— namely, the elements of natural sciences, such as 
geography, cheniKstry, and physics, mechanics, arithmetic, 
and above all dratcifhj. 

Middle-grade or intermediate technical schools natur- 
ally fall into two widely distinct categories — schools of 
art and schools of science. Industries attain highest 
perfection when art aids in shaping and embellishing 
their products. Manufacturers Ccan then readily hold 
their own against com])etilion, and superiority of sliapc, 
<|uaJity, or design ahsures the ca.sy sale of fabrics 
at remunerative piices. vSchools of art point the way 
in which production by band or by machinery should be 
blended with art. The object of their training is to open 
the minds of scholars to the perception and due apprecia- 
tion of wh.'it is beautiful, at the same time Icatling 
them to translate their conceptions into practical work, 
be it in manufactures, architecture, the plastic arts, or 
painting and ilccoration. France, to a ceitiin extent 
still enjoys the advantage of having taken the lead in 
this direction. Her distinguished and eminently prac- 
tical statesman, Colbert founded the fir.st cstabli.shmcnt 
of the kind in the reign of Loui.-- XIV : and French suprem- 
acy in ait-industry rcm.aincd uncbalh'nged until 1857, 
whemthe South Kensington Museum. School of Art, and 
Training Seminary were caUed into existence, Austria 
followed in 1863, with her Mu.seumofAit and industry 
to which, five years later, the Industiial School of Art at 
Vienna was adi led. The first attempt in Germany w^as 
the Hall of Industry at Karlsruhe in the Grand-duchy of 
Baden, opened in 1865 ; while during the year 1867, 
originally' by way of private cnlcrpi’isc, the Industrial 
Museum at Berlin and the National Museum of Munich 
became available to tlic public. Slow to commenoe, 
Germany has taken vast stride.^ since the reconstitution 
of the Empire in 1870, for she now possesses si.xteen 
large central organ isation.s of the kiml, with numerous 
offshoots ; while there are seven in go-ahead little Switzer- 
land, and four in Austria. Attached to each centre is an 
exten.sivc and choice c.ollection of art specimens, models, 
and designs, great attention being given to keeping them 
up to a high standard by constant additions, as their 
importance in rendering in.struction suggestive and 
practically useful is fully recognised. These institutions 
are now supported, controlled, and managed by the State, 
and arc open to all alike, on payment of a moderate fee 
which, on application to that effect and due cause being 
.'^howu, can be still further reduced or altogether remitted, 

German schools of science applied to production, on Uic 
other hand, are still to a large extent private enterprise; 
but the day is probably not far distant when in this field 
also the State will interfere more and more, with a view 
to uniformity of management and efficient control. 
Without exacting from scholars the high degree of 
scientific preparation required for admission to the 
technical college, the aim of the schools is to impart higher 
instruction in the sciences, at the same^ time keeping 
their practical application always in view. Scholars 
enter for two or tl)rcc years, and while they remain must 
give their whole time. Prominence is given to electro- 
technical knowledge, the construction of the more com- 
plex kinds of machinery, improvements in the methods 
of production, and to the more elevated jiha&es of com* 
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mercial culture. The scholars’ age vjiries between 
ei^'hieen and twenty-one; and when their course is 
finished they enter direct upon the practical career 
chosen, be it as electricians, mechanical or civil engi- 
neers, assistant technical managers, merchants, or 
bankers. , , n . j 

Finally, there are the technical high-schools fostered 
by the State for the purpose of giving the very highest 
scientific training in connection with all kinds of produc- 
tion. To these institutions the proud privilege has lately 
been accorded by the Imperial Government of conferring 
degrees as Doctors of Engineering, thus raising them 
almost to a level with the universities. Theoretical 
rather than practical training is here the prominent feature, 
and the honour of originating these poly technical colle- 
ges, as they are also called, rests again with France. The 
Paries Ecole Politechnic dates as far back as 1794, and 
proved so markedly successful that similar establishments 
soon grew up in other countries. Germany has nine of them 
now, the most important being located at Chailottenburg, 
that pleasant suburb of Berlin, with its healthy sylvan 
surroundings. About tliree thousand students are there 
in regular attendance, obtaining the highest possible 
training as agiiculturists, architects, engineers, electri- 
cians, (Sec. Mining, smelling, and foiesb lore arc also 
taught at some of these high-schools, although, as a gen- 
eral rule, the State provides separate academies for the 
study of these pursuits. 

THE THEORY OF THE LIE IN IBSEN. 

Mono L. B. Ilanappier writes in the last number 
oE Revue-Franco-Allemande on the above subject. 
After dwelling on the life-like portraiture of the 
personages in Ibsen’s drama, the writer calls atten- 
tion to the idealism of the Scandinavian dramatist. 
Jlis realism of which so much has been said is 
merely a means to an end. The more life-like th(3 
characters the easier will they convey the lessons 
that Ibsen wants to teach. 

When Ibsen leaving his earlier manner turned 
social critic, the problem of the lie appeared to 
him as the problem in discussing which all social 
questions could be brought in. The modern society 
is gangrened by lies. All our institutions repose on 
lies, provisional truths that have served their time 
and have ceased to be truths. A society based 
on lies makes the members of such a society liars. 
Hence characters like Consul Bernick whose social 
position is based on a huge edifice of lies which 
crumbles down finally. The duty of the elite is to 
proclaim the truth, cost what it might. 

May a lie in certain circumstances be legiti- 
mate ? May not a widow safeguard the memory of 
her husband, so that the son need not hang down 
his head in shame before the world? Ibsen 
would not tolerate even such pious lies on any 
account. There is no saying that lies told with 
the best of intentions attain their object. There- 
from result evils greater than the evils they were 
meant to avoid. What evil is caused by the mari- 
tal lie is illustrated in the Pillars of Society and in 
GhosUt 


Later Ibsen’s attitude against lies seems less 
uncompromising. A more attentive and prolonged 
study of men and of their social relations seems to 
have brought him to a less dogmatic and more 
indulgent treatment of the subject. Beginning as 
Alciste he ends as Philinte. The final impression 
left on readers of Ibsen is one of anguish and 
doubt in the presence of the unequal combat of 
man and destiny. Lie envelopes us. Lie is in us. 
Lie is ourselves. We breathe it as we breathe the 
air charged with bacilli. If we w’ant to breathe 
the purer air of the high mountains, our lungs 
protest against the change. 


MR. J. P. MORGAN AND HIS WORK- 


Writing in the June number of the Cosmopolitan, 
Mr. B. C. Machen appeals to Mr. Morgan to 
use liis influence and power of wealth for financial 
and business consolidations. Most of our readers are 
aware that Mr. Morgan is one of the most nolalde 
financiers and organisers that the modern business 
world has produced. He is an American, com- 
pounded, too, of the sturdiest and most democratic 
New England and New York stock. Befor enter- 
ing into a summary of the present article, it may 
interest our readers to read the following testiinony 
of one whose opinions seem to be the result of no 
special intimacy with the v» ell-known financier, but 
that of intelligent observation 


John Pierpont Morgan dominates inOividually —a Unug 
that cannot he said of cither Uoekcfeller or Cainegie, 
however great their moneyed inlluenee or mental power 
has been or may continue to be. The Rothschilds slmau 
their influence to-day with a deliberate avoidance ot 
direct individual action. As financial persons they me 
almo^t impossible of access to the world’s eye ; 
forces they deliberately confine themselves to the limiteu 
region of class and privilege wherein their vast weaii i 
and intellectual growth have given tl»m a slow entranc 
and a respectable eminence. Mr, Morgan is essentially 
American and therefore personally democratic—tho re- 
verse of all that veils the Rothschilds. He is exclusne 
only from the force of business conditions and their res* 
traints on speech and action. His immediate horror i» 
not the people but the speculators. 

Lower down we read ; — 

A sturdy man, then, is this bank “ king,” wbo 
ling to be “ citizen ” Morgan. His face iiM a m 
behind it. The strong jaw has something perhaps ot ^ 
iron set and clinch that befits the treasure-vaul^ f u has 
rc.soluteface, marked with the bull-dog quality, but it n 
the sagacious directness of the kindly mastiff als . 
eyes are keen, even piercing ; the ohm is 

forehead possesses a full ourvedness. Ihere , jl,j 

and drive enough in the strong “?ok,the sway ot 
broad shoulders, the poUe of the kig-set he^, wwc 
yet trustful in repose. This „‘5f!oWi 

mean to oppress. He com wls obedience, 
do the thinking needed. There are no "ill pit 

riad operations that centre pmnd him that he aow 
understand and would pot, if needed, undertake. 
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bas limits, it is in the direction of doing too much and 
trusting too little. 

. The history of the industrial growth of the Uni- 
ted States and the country's increase of wealth 
through the development of natural resources and 
the economic agencies which have left its growing 
millions the spur and lash of industrial ambition, 
the obstruction of which results in conflict and 
competition, and the paramount idea that the 
making of wealth is the insurance of civilization, and 
the consequent conviction that the security of 
ivealth is also the safety of industry, — all these 
make it necessary that a big personal factor as Mr. 
Morgan shall be the chief agent of harmony 
between capital and labor : — 

Organized labor is not the enemy of capital, corporate 
or individual. In truth, labor, being creative or 
preservative in its grain, is of conservative disposition. 
Its margins are too narrow for willing conflicts. Under 
prevailing condition.^ it must be found willing to com- 
promise, if met face to face. And there is never an em- 
ployer but knows that it i.s the meanest man in his line 
that proposes to cut wages or breed a row by arrogance 
of manner and act. Moreover, labor wins in the long run, 
tliough the laborer often falls in the fight. Defeat with the 
laborers often costs life and hunger, and alway.s with the 
employer it costs capital and credit. It is cheaper to 
starve than lose money. 

Financiers who, like Morgan, manage the employers 
rather than the employed, can estimate this cost and will 
have no pride in avoiding the loss by insuring co-operation. 

The defeat of competition by consolidation is designed 
automatically to grind out unneeded middlemen and 
crush the dangerous speculator. The brokers alike of pit 
and curbstone are more to bo dreaded than labor leaders 
or tho.se who follow them. 

Panics are more di.sastrous than strikes, and inflations 
are worse than lock-outs. Labor i.s reasonable and wants 
only fair treatment. The greed of gain — won, too, with 
honest toil — is more deadly to business security than the 
breath of the upas-tree could bo to the traveller sleeping 
beneath its branebps. The day of large operations com- 
pels both consolidation and conservation. Competition 
is the-oonflict of small business. It has never won but 
one tning for civilization, and that was a place for 
struggle. The holding has been done by co-operation. 
Just now in the business world, it is achieved through the 
form we call consolidation — the name for its selfish side. 
In the world of labor it is gained by organization. The 
two forms are the constables of security. 

No one who thinks can deny that labor grows 
in its organised capacity and range. Middlemen 
when driven out will be forced in a large degree 
into its ranks. They will bring what it now lacks 
most — “ administrative skill and trained know- 
ledge of credit and its capabilities.” And 

^omemhere and sonwhow^ tha American who has such 
P^cr and skills denied advancement hy consoUdatUms in 

capitalist realms will find an aggressive peace in the 
^pvthUo of Labor. The life of every healthy workman is 
yalued by statisticians at five thousand dollars for produc- 
purposes alone. Capitalize this into credit under 
co-6^rative direction and the road to control ^vill be swift- 


ly won. The .small trader, the shrewd vendor, the keen 
witted oftice-man, the sharp commission merchant or 
broker, whose services consolidation dispenses with, will 
find a way by organization to realize place on piancs 
other than mere traffic. They will above all, and at once, 
proceed to create fresh sources of property and remould in^ 
dustrial power. 

It is known that abundance of coal and iron 
remains untoiiclied in the west and south west 
of Africa, that fertile lands are still idle, that 
timber is available and unused waters offer power. 
They can be won “without wars” and benefit 
all the people. Jn a recent number of the Cosmo- 
politan a writer wanting upon financial and busi- 
ness consolidations closed w ith the inquiry “What 
is the meaning of money after it has reached a few 
millions 1 The writer added,” “It has no signifi- 
cance to its owner.*' Perhaps not, but that poiver 
is the modern attribute of enormous wealth is 
true. It is this power that JMr. Morgan will recog- 
nise and be swift to utilise for the benefit of the 
people. 

THE DEMISE OF THE CROWN. 

Mr. Percy Pain discusses in the columns of the 
Latv Magazine and lieview the reasons for holding 
that the ofiicers of the Crown should be re-appointed 
on the death of a sovereign. He traces in a very 
well-written article the history of the Law on the 
subject. The succession to the Crown Act, 1707, 
enacted that the Parliament in being should continue 
for six months after the demise of the Crown, and 
that if at the death of Her Majesty, her heirs or 
successors, there should be a Parliament in being, 
but adjourned or prorogued, “ such Parliament 
shall immediately after such demise meet, convene 
and sit, and shall act notwithstanding such death 
or demi.se,” while by Stat. and 31 Vic. C. 102 
8. 51, notwithstanding anything in the Stat. 6, 
Ann. C. 41, “the Parliament in being at any future 
demise of the Crown shall not be determined or 
dissolved by such demise, but shall continue so 
long as it would have been continued but for such 
demise, unless sooner prorogued or dissolved by 
the Crown.” 

With regard to the holders of office and commissions 
under the Crown the vSuccession to tlie Crown Act, 1707, 
provides by section 8 that the Privy Council shall on the 
death or demise of Her Majesty not be dissolved, but 
shall continue to act for six months unless determined 
by the next successor, nor shall the offices of Lord Chancel- 
lor, Treasurer, President of the Council, Privy Seal, 

High Admiral, or any of the great offices of the Queens 
household, nor any office, place, or employment or 
military within the British Islands or any of Her Majesty s 
plantations become void by such demise, but the holders 
of any such offices, shall continue to bold the same for 
six months (eighteen months in the Colonies) after such 
death or demise unless sooner removed. 
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Under section 6 of the same Act any person 
already chosen a member of Parliament (not being 
an officer in the army or navy accepting a commis- 
sion, who accepts any office from the Crown is made 
to vacate his seat thereby. But the Demise of the 
Crown Bill introduced by the Attorney-Ceneral 
in the present Parliament and v^'hich passed the 
second reading in April, proposes to render re- 
appointment to any office, civil or military, under 
the Crown, en;irely nnn^'cessarv and if this Bill be 
comes law, the ])aid ministers of the Crown v\ ill 
not have to tie re-appointed and cons»-quentIy there 
will be no room for the conteiii ion that by re- 
appointment they have ceased to be members of 
the House of Commons. 

The Commissions of the Judges are continued 
on the demise of the Crow n by 8tat. 1 . (leo. III., c. 
23, and although llio office of a Justice of the 
Peace is determinable by tin* dt^mi^e of the 
Crow’n under the Justic(*s Q'i'dilic.ilions Act, 1760, 
if the Justice is put in the Commission by the suc- 
ceeding sovereign, he is not obliged to sue out a 
new dedimus or to swear his qualifications afresh. 
The question as to the necessity for re-ehiction in 
the case of members of Parliament for Ireland, 
Scotland and the Universities upon the demise of 
the Crowm appears to have arisen in this way : — 

By the Reform and Redistribution Act of 1867, S 61, 
it is provided that the railiament in being at any futuic 
demise of the (.hown shall not bo detenu i nod or dissolved 
by such demise, but shall continue so long as it would 
liave continued but for such demise, unlos..s it i-hall be 
sooner prorogued or dissolved by the frown notwith- 
standing anything in the succession to the Ciown Act, 
1707, contained. But section 2 of the 1867, Act excludes 
Scotland, Ireland, and the Universities fiom its operation. 
If this section 2 has the effect of pi eventing section 52 
being operative in the case of Scotch, Irish and University 
Members then apparently they e.ontinuo member.s under 
the Act of 1707 for six months after the Crown’s 
demise unless Parliament is sooner prorogued or dissolved. 
By the Union with Ireland Act, 1800, Article 3 : — 

The said United Kingdom be represented in one and 
the same Parliament to be styled the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Again by the Union with Scotland Act, 1706, 
the United Kingdom is to be represented by one 
Parliament. Hence it is argued — 

That there is but one Imperial Parliament for the 
United Kingdom although its Members represent 
different portions of that Kingdom, and that is “ the 
Parliament ” referred to in, and governed as to its 
continuance on the demise of the Crown by section 51 
of the Act of 1867 referred to above. Furthermore it was 
contended by those who assert no election to have 
been necessitated by the demise of the Crown that 
there cannot be a dissolution of the “ Parliament ” 
partial only as to Bootland or irelaud. 


WILL THE NEW WORLD BUY UP THE OLD. 

Mr. Stead has given us an entertaining article 
upon tins all-absorbing subject in the June number 
of the Uevifitv o f Reviews. He has thrown interest- 
ing side-lights upon the much-feared international 
trade con Hid betw^een England and America. It 
is cheering to see that, unlike some journalists 
at buine, Mr. Stead sees nothing monstrous in the 
iiuiLislrial livalry of the Amei-ica. That Americans 
have shown sinarlness for business considerably 
superior to ibat^ of Englishmen has been long fcj.ta- 
blished and the fear of the former slowly and 
sedulously aiming to control the carrying trade of 
the worhi has made many Englishmen um^asy. But 
the latest event wliicli set all men talking was the 
purchase of the Leyland line of steamships by 
Air. J. P. Alorgan. 

The Ticyland steaineivs are one of the largest llects of 
the Hritish mercantile marine. The shares in the Leyland 
Comjiany were ((uoted at £ 12 10s. Mr. Pierpoiit .AForgan 
having .set his mind upon controlling one of the gioat 
Atlantic ferries, in order to use it as a feeder and a 
servant for his Consolidated Railways, offered to buy a 
preponderating interest in tlie stock at £ 14 10s.,or £ 2 
per sliarc higlior than the current price of the stock, lie 
thereby acquiu'd control of a first class assortment of 
second-hand steamers, {Some of them — including those 
engaged in trading to the Afediterranean and Poiingal, 
and between Montreal and Antwerp — he resold immedi- 
ately to Mr. Ellerman, the former controller of the desti- 
nies of the Lfjyland line. One of the conditions of the 
bargain was that Mr. Ellerman for the next, fourteen 
years bound himself to take no part in managing or 
directing any line of .steamships across the Atlantic To 
rule Mr, Ellerman out of the competition was possibly as 
important as to secure the immediate control of ready- 
made fleet. 

Ill this connection it is of importance to know 
how internal ionul commerce is carried on. Nations 
do not pay tor their purchases^in gold. They 
exchange goods and specie is employed only to 
balance up the accounts. Supposing that the United 
States export to England goods valued atXlOO, 
000 000 sterling in excess of the value of British 
goods exported to the United States, this repre- 
sents tw o things : first, the interest upon Britif^b 
capital invested in the United States and secondly, 
freight and profit. 

The balance of trade which the Americans exultantly 
declare is so much in their favor, is in reality but a 
payment of tribute to the great creditor nation of lli<5 
world. Sir Robert Giffen’e figures seem to show that there 
is no diminution of the volume of British capital invested 
in the Ignited Shites. At one time there seemed some 
ground for the suggestion that the enormous excess of 
American importa into this country represented the pay* 
ing-off of American debts, the return on capital whicli we 
had in previous years invested in American railways and 
other industries ; but according to Sir Robert Giffen tlie 
increase of the annual assessments of the income 
amounting to 20 per cent, or £ 128,000,000 in ten yeais 
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does not imply that our investments abroad have been 
diminished. 

But how long can this go on? If American 
capital goes over to England to bo invested in Bri- 
tish enterprises, the interest upon that capital will 
have to be remitted to the United States. Further, 
the Americans do not look up to England for ari}^- 
thing they want for themselves and the method of 
barter is not, therefore, open to England. 
AVhat then can this country give to the Americans 
in exchange for their goods ? Mr. Stead says : — 

It is nonsense to say that we have to pay for it in ft’old, 
because there is not gold enougli in the country for any 
such purpose, and tlie question whicli puzzles some peo[)le 
is how much longer it will be possible for business to be 
carried on between a country which hasinoie than enough 
of everything that it wants and another country which has 
nothing which it can sell in the American market. To 
this there is one answer, and a very unpleasant one— to 
wit, that although the Americans may no longer take our 
steel or our copper or our coals, they will buy up England 
itself - or rather, to luse the phin.se, they will pick out the 
eves of England and take them in exchange for their 
superabundance of natural commodities'. Already w’e see 
this proces.s going on in the purchases of the famous 
country seats in the old countiy by wealthy Americans. 

However, English manufacturers have had as mucli 
business as they could do and there is probably a 
grain of truth in the contention that they cannot 
fulfil the orders they have already received. AVhat 
is required in any nation wishing to maintain its 
position in the markets of the w'orld is energy and 
enterprise and, lot us also add, intelligence. Mr. 
Stead, therefore, warns England against any suici- 
dal policy to stem the tendency of Ameiican busi- 
ness activity : He says ; — 

There Is no need to be a fanatic in favour of Free Tiade 
in order to show that Englaml, which has been for half a 
century the foremost Power of Ihe world, oompetiTjg .suc- 
ce.ssfullv in every 'hiaiket, tiiumphinc overall the pidec- 
tive tariffs that have been u.sed to shut out her good.s, could 
unt poTisibly admit that she was unable, without Prot«*c- 
bon,to hold her own in the home market, without pioelnim- 
her abdication before the world. What we have 
fo hope is that under the double stimulus of the strain of 
me South African War and the sharp menace of Ameiican 
jind German competition, John Bull m.ay pull himself 
mgether before it is too late. 

The nineteenth century is the age of steam, 
and England w as the first Power to discover the 
possibility of harnessing steam to the service of 
Mankind. The twentieth century promises to be 
a century of electricity and England cannot compete 
with America in electrical science. To one like 
Stead who has grown sick of the military 
spirit, there is something advantageous in the war 

..A®* long as the steam-engine held the field, we had no 
Jilficulty in holding our own ; but now that Uncle Sam 

got on the trolly oar, it seems probable he will get 


in ahead all right. At the same time, while wo may 
deplore the loss of pride of place previously enjoyed by our 
country, we only need to examine each of these instances 
of American competition better in detail to perceive that 
while our rivals are boating us, they are leally conferring 
the greatest possible advantage upon the individual 
citizen. That is indeed the great advantage of industrial 
as opposed to military rivalry. 

The hope is, how ever, expressed, w hich is also 
the moral, that while accepting American goods, 
Rnglish manufacturers will bestir themselves, lest 
they should be badly left. 

KANTISM AND THE VEDANTA- 

The Bralmat'adin for June contains an interest- 
ing article on Kantisin and the Vedanta, compar- 
ing and contrasting the metaphysics of Kant, the 
great German philosopher, with the speculations 
of the Vedantic philosophers of ancient India. 
If is pointed out that the one essential difference 
between the Vedanta and every other system of 
philosophical speculation, whether ancient or mo- 
dern, inonisticor dualislic, is the difference of stand- 
points from w Inch the totality of existence is view'- 
ed for purposes of philosophical enquiry. From tho 
nature of things there are two points of view and 
only two on which metaphysical enquiries can be 
based. They are the standpoints of being and 
know ing, of the noumenon and the phenomenon, 
of the permanent and the changing, or in the lan- 
guage of the Hindu philosophers, the Pdramm'- 
thiha and Vydvnhanlca standpoints. Both of 
them are basecl on the intrinsic constitution of 
things and arij equally real. Kor do they exclude 
each other, being the natural and complement- 
ary aspects of the same reality. They have 
their verification in the one reality which results 
frou> a synthesis of both »»f them. Any attempt 
at their unilicafion by getting rid of either or 
both, or by re ardirig one of therti as unreal and 
illusory and the other as real is ab.'^urd and illogical. 
All the different systems of philosophy have risen 
from such futile attempts. Kant's metaphysical 
speculations set up an impassable gulf between the 
noumenon and the phenomenon. He agrees with 
Locke and Hume tliat our know ledge is confined to 
the sphere of the phenomena and that whatever is 
beyond the limits of experience is unknowable. Ho 
overthrows all the fundamental positions of rational 
theology by reducing to nought all the time- 
honoured proofs for the existence of God and 
arrives at the conclusion that the noumenon or 
the thing-iri' itself is absolutely unknow'able by the 
speculative reason. This divorce of the noumenon 
from the phenomenon lands him in a scepticism 
which sees no objective significance in the three 
rational ideas of the Ego, of the Universe, and of 
God, being only the regulative rather than constitu- 
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ent principles of knowledge. The Vedanta, on the 
other hand, recognises the necessity as well as the 
inseparability of the two standpoints of metaphy- 
sical speculation — the standpoints of knowing and 
being, the Paramarthika and Vyavaharika, and decla- 
res that the actual or the real is in the synthesis 
of what flows from both these standpoints. The 
chief defect of the Kantian system is the unnatu- 
ral separation of the thing-in-itself completely 
from the plane of actual experience. On the con- 
trary, the Vedanta, accepting the Kantian thing- 
in-itself under the name of Nivgwm Brahman, 
brings it within the plane of experience and recog- 
nises in it the conception of (pure existence), 
which has all other things as its attributes or rela- 
tions. The Brahman and the world are the sub- 
stantive and attributive sides of Being which 
together form the totality of things known as the 
Universe, so that the essence of the Universe is the 
Brahman. The speculative pliilosophy of the Vedan- 
ta is not opposed to its religion. The speculative 
aspect thereof looks at things from the stand- 
point of being and regards the Universe as an 
essential unity. On the other hand the Vedantic 
religion looks at the Universe from the stand- 
point of the actual and concludes that it is constitu- 
ted of three permanent realities which exist to- 
gether as a unity. The article is on the whole 
very thoughtful and well worth perusal. The writer 
has dealt with the subject from the standpoint 
of Eamanuja's qualified dualism and has not 
sufficiently brought out the deep affinities subsist- 
ing between ICant^s philosophy and the higher 
forms of the monistic Vedanta as developed by 
Sankara. 

THE MOST HUMANE OF ARMIES. 

A good deal has appeared criticising the con- 
duct of the war in South Africa and the in- 
humanity of the British soldier, which, if true 
would be a terrible stain upon the honor of 
the British Army. But the record of the British 
soldiers’ career will be considered clean and free 
from rapine and most patriotic and humane, 
after a perusal of a paper on “The Most 
Humane of Armies” in the June number of 
the United Service Magazine by Mr. Philip Young 
late Dean of Nassau. ‘The British Soldier’ to quote 
from a translation of a proclamation by Steyn and 
De W et, has not hesitated — contrary to the recogni- 
sed rules of warfare and contrary to his solemn 
agreement at the Hague— to arrest neutrals and 
deport them,to send out marauding bands to plunder, 
burn and damage the burgher's private property. 
He has armed Kaffirs and natives and made use of 
them against us in war. He has been continuously 
kept busy capturing women and children, old and 


sickly men. Many women s deaths have been 
occasioned because the so-called Christian enemy 
had no consideration for women on a sick-bed or 
whose state of health should have protected them 
against rough treatment. Honorable women and 
tender children have not only been’ treated roughly 
but also in an insulting manner by the soldiers by 
order of their officers. Moreover, old mothers and 
women have been dishonoured — even wives and 
children.” 

Our author denies that such reports are true in 
any particular. He quotes M. Constaucon, ex-Swiss 
Consult at Pretoria, who writing in reference to an 
article on “ Crimes ” says ; — 

Nowhere and in no instance have I heard a single word 
of complaint against the troops. The women could not 
say enougli in praise of the soldiers and their behaviour 
towards their sex. Women, rich and poor, have been 
everywhere treated as ladies. Why the Boer women 
were so unanimous in their praises is because they were 
far from expecting such treatment at the hands of the 
victors. Paul Krnger himself has shown how much he 
trusted his victois, by leaving his old wife in their 
hands.” 

To this is also added the testimony of the 
Presbyterian Minister of Pretoria, the Eev. James 
Gray. “ Having lived,” he says, “ in Pretoria for 
the last eleven years, I am acquainted with many 
of the local Boers. Those of them whom I ques- 
tioned, assured me that they had never known a 
case in which British soldiers had outraged a 
woman. One case was rumoured, but had never been 
substantiated and was regarded as very doubtful.’ 

Mr. Young thus makes it clear that the great 
desire of England was that the war shoud be waged 
with all humility. Nor has the Imperial Army failed 
in its high trust. Great influences seem to be 
at work, which it would bo difficult to note here. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous may^be mentioned;— 

1. A strong public opinion permeated by Christian 

principle. . 

2. Queen Victoria’s noble, sympathetic, kindly 
nature — soldier-loving and by soldiers loved. 

8. The magic power of the great commanders 
name- 

In the world of conflicts humanity has never 
been the distinguishing feature. The passions 
of contending peoples roused by inhuman acts on 
either side gather in intensity and flash on wdb 
incredible rapidity from regiment to regiment till fl 
whole army is ablaze and infected with the bar- 
baric lust for death. But if, under such circuni' 
stances, it has been possible to display humamt), 
then one may agree with the author that “ 
gether it has been a sublime spectacle — this 
pire’s Army in the field ” that they behaved h 
“ heroes in the field and gentlemen at all times* 
0 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PRINTED PAGE- 
In the June number of the Cosmox^olitan^ Mr. 
Harry Thurston Peck gives a very instructive 
analysis of the elementary principles that profes- 
Fional writers and makers of literature should re- 
member with care. The external form in u Inch their 
thoughts, narratives and their descriptions are laid 
before the public is of very great value. It is 
quite possible to print an interesting book 
in such a way that at first sight it shall seem to be 
a dull one and to print a dull book in such a manner 
that at first sight it shall seem interesting. This 
is in a large measure due to the way in which the 
typography of the book is attended to. As in the 
case of the individual, so in the case of a printed 
page, external polish in addition to internal merit 
would be better. The first step toward making 
a printed page take an interesting look is 
Variety : — 

A solid unbroken mass of words is of all things 
the most repellent to the person who takes up 
a volume and looks it over; for here solidity of 
appearance is taken as synonymous with heaviness 
and even dullness of content. This effect is largely eli- 
minated and the page noticeably lightened as soon as it 
is judiciously paragraphed. Wo then feel that our author 
is not wearily pursuing a single train of thought, hut that 
he possesses the mental mobility which allow's him to 
shift his ground before he becomes nionotonou.s. The 
division into paragraphs, however, should be veiy care- 
fully made, and not in any arbitrary fashion ; since the 
perfect paragraph contains the development of a single 
idea, and it ought not to end until that development has 
been fully rounded out. 

Vapiety and lightness are still further gained 
by the judicious use of capital letters, of ila- 
lics, of quotation marks and sometimes, though spa- 
ringly, of a line or two of verse which requires the 
Use of a smaller type. This principle, namely, of 
Variety is controlled and limited by that of Eitness 
which, in doing so, subserves the economy of 
attention. 

The essense of fitness is “ good taste and a sensitive 
appreciation of what is allowable. For while variety 
always to be sought, it must be discreetly sought and 
a way that will gently stimulate the attention and not 
distract it.” For example in the use of capital letters 
s-part from proper names in the strictest definition of that 
there are many words regarding which diversity 
^evails. Shall we capitalize such titles as “Czar 
Mikado “King ” ? Yes, when they relate to a specific 


czar, mikado or king but not when they are otherwise 
employed : — 

As to the use of inverted commas or quotation- 
marks the writer cites a passage written by him on 
this subject a year or two ago : — 

Apart from their principal function of indicating actual 
quotations of what someone else has .said, quotation- 
marks may be made to serve two distinct purposes. The 
first is the purpose of indic-ating that the writer has used 
a word or a phrase that is a little unusual and of .showing 
that he is perfect ly aware of the fact. The unusual word 
or phrase may be one that has just come into use and is 
not. yet generally known ; or it may embody an allusion 
that is .a little abstruse ; or it may perhaps be just a bit 
undignified. In the first two instances the quotation- 
marks mean that tlic writer desires to avoid the responsi- 
bility of the quoted words; in the third instance they 
explain that he is well aware that he is unbending a 
little too mu(!h and wishes to have it known that he docs 
not usually employ that sort of diction. In all these 
caso.s they convey a tacit apology. Now the literary 
amateur .shows his amateurishness by not knowing pre- 
cisely what words and phrases fall under these several 
heads. H he i.s the editor of a coimtiy newspaper, he will 
write (with quotation-marks) of “ the wee sma’ hours ” in 
which the surprise ])aity to the village pastor terminated; 
and he will describe the local tavern-keeper as “ our genial 
host. If he is a somewhat loss rudimentary person, he 
will perhaps quote such expiessions as “ survival of the 
fittest” and “new woman” and “fin de siecle,” and 
“ epoch-making.” To say that a thing is epoch-making is, of 
course, entirely proper ; but an experienced writer knows 
that all cultivated men and women arc now perfectly 
familiar with this importation from the German, and so 
he would not dream of setting it off by quotation-maik.s, 
since it is already naturalized in our every-day vocabulary. 

The second use of quotation-marks is to convey a .sort 
of contempt when one employs an expre.ssion which is 
rather usual and by amateurs regarded as allowable, but 
which the professional person wishes to discredit. Such 
are the words “ brainy, ’’ “ talented,” “ locate ” and a 
host of others. Mr. E .L. Godkin is a master of the art of 
making a current phrase ridiculous by this typographical 
device. Such political expressions as “ point with pride,” 
“jamming it through,” “ visiting statesmen, ” “some- 
thing equally as good ” and “ a friend to .silver ” have 
been so pilloried by him in this way that only an amateur 
can now ever dream of using them with any serious intent 

Side by side also with other typographical 
matters is the question of Punctuation which has an 
important share in aiding the perfect utterance of 
recorded thought. It is a device to make the writer s 
meaning unmistakable and as such cannot bo left 
to the compositor or to the proof-reader. To sum 
up. The arrangement, the typographical system and 
the punctuation of the printed page, if attended to 
with descrimination may do very much for the 
author and his book. This is, in the main, the 
substance of the article on the above subject. 

43 
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But what about the manuscript? If there 
are rules for the psychology of the printed page, 
as there are rules for ))ainting and rules for elocu- 
tion, which cannot be ignored, a great deal of 
stress can be laid upon the psychology of the 
manuscript, not to speak of the type- written copy. 
In reading a manuscript, the mind cannot possibly 
concentrate its whole attention on the only things 
that really count. Ifirst of all, some little time is 
necessary to adjust one’s eye to the ordinary pecu- 
liarities of the writing ; this at the outset divides 
attention and the infliction is enhanced on account 
of a disregard of the principles which underlie the 
psychology of the printed page and which are 
equally important in the case of manuscripts. 

SHRi KRISHNA. 

This is the subject of the fourth in the series 
of articles by Mrs. Annie Besant in the Central 
Hindu College Maganlne^ under the heading “ In 
^Defence of Hinduism.” Mrs. Besant begins by 
observing that those who most attract the human 
heart in love are usually those who are also most 
hated, and there is perhaps no more striking ex- 
ample of this than Krishna, the blessed. How 
He was adored when He lived on earth as child 
and man, by His parents, by Gopas and Gopis, 
and the Pandavas ; how He was hated by Kamsa, 
and Shishupala, and Duryodhana? And what 
name has been dearer than His, since His time to 
myriads of human hearts in India, to old and 
young, to men and women ? And what name has 
been more blasphemied and outraged by the ignor- 
ant and the foolish, during late years when spirit- 
uality has been fading away ? 

The Western Shri Krishna, the Blessed Christ, had 
much the same fate during^ His life on earth and since ; 
His mother and His disciples, and several gentle and 
loving women adored Him, but the leaders of the peoide 
hated Him so much that they murdered Him. And since 
then myriads have loved Him better than any one on 
earth while others have hated him and have called Him 
very foul names. 

The writer then proceeds to point out the striking 
points of resemblance between these two Divine 
Teachers of the East and the West, the Hindu 
and the Hebrew, as told in Their histories. 


Christ was, of course. Himself an Eastern, but His teach- 
ing has spread chiefly over the West ; He was sent 
specially for the benefit of the Western nations, the east- 
ern having already had their Divine Teachers, from whom 
they had learned the same things as the Western nations 
learned from Christ. The Hindus had had Manu, 
and Kama Chandra and Shri Krishna, and quite 
a crowd of Ri.shi8, who had told them a greal 
deal more than they are able to practise, and told it 
in such beautiful words, that no later teacher has been 
able to improve on them. The Chinese had h.ad Laot/e, 
a Teacher wonderful in His deep wisdom and all-em- 
bracing tenderness, and also — with the Japanese, and 
Siamese, and Burmese, and Sinhalese, and Tibetans— 
had sat at the feet of that marvel of wisdom and com- 
passion, the Lord Buddha, and needed no other spin- 
tual Guide. The Persians had had Zarathustra, son of 
the Fire, and required no other Illuminator. But the 
young world of the West needed a Divine Man to instruct 
it, and that man was sent in Christ. 

The followers of all tlu^se great and holy Teachers 
ought to love each other as brothers, as do the Teachers 
Themselves ; but alas ! human love, until it becomo.s 
spiritualized, is very jealous and exclusive, and wants to 
make its own object unique, standing alone, high above 
all others and approached by none. And so the woK>hip. 
I)cr of Shri Krishna feels a great contempt for other 
peoples, and calls them Mlechas ; and the worshipper 
of the Lord Buddha says there aic no Holy Ones out- 
side the Sangha ; and the Christian says that no one o.'in 
be saved without his Christ ; and the followers of the 
great and holy Prophet Muhammad, sent to Arabia and 
Syria in later days, are no whit behind the adherents of 
older religions in pride, but call them all “ unbelieving 
dogs.” Thus “ they bite and devour one another,” and use 
the blessed Names as bullets to pierce human hearb.s. As 
the religion of the Hindus is the oldest, Hindus should 
set the good example of love and respect for others, and 
no Hindu boy should ever allow himself to use contemp- 
tuous terms applied to people of other creeds and races. A 
man’s greatness is shewn by the breadth of his love, and 
not by the height of his pride. 

It is said above that there are many striking 
points of resemblance between Slu’i Krishna and 
the Blessed Christ as told in Their biographies. 
Mrs. Besant explains the reason for this. 

The lives of the Holy Ones are not as the lives oi 
common men ; the events of Their lives have a uni- 
versal meaning, shewing out facts in external nature and 
in the evolution of the human soul, which are always 
and everywhere true. And when wise men write Their 
lives, they bring out especially the more important of 
these facts, and they often lay more stress on the univer- 
sal truth that an action was meant to teach than on 
the actual details of the action ; and this confuses 
unspiritual and ignorant readers in later times, so that 
Uiey blaspheme the Blessed Ones for the very actions that 
are most full of deep instruction. Both Shri Krishna 
and the Blessed Christ have suffered much in this way- 

Now for some of the points of resemblance. 

Both had mothers remarkable for purity and deep 
who suffered ill-usage for the sake of the unborn Chiu, 
but weve protected by celestial interference. The bir 
of both was foretold, and the king of the land in which 
was born tried in vain to murder the Divine Child. Bot 
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were very wise as Children, Both became Teachers of 
sublime morality as Men. Both restored to life one appar- 
ently dead, in each case “ the only son of his mother and 
she was a widow,” and performed many other ao-callod 
“ miracles,” such as feeding a great crowd with a few 
scraps of food. Both washed the feet of men in sweet 
humility. The life of both ended in apparent disaster 
and gloom. Both rose triumphiintly “ into heaven,” 
after the physical death. In fact, the outline of the 
story, as told in the sacred books, is the same. 

Though Shri Krishna came into the world long 
before the Blessed Christ, Mrs. Beasant warns us 
against the common mistake of thinking that the 
later Christian story was co])ied from the earlier 
Hindu one. These great Beings live out the same 
stonj, modified by the needs and conditions of 
Their time on earth, but They do not copy from 
each other, any more than two painters who paint 
the same mountain copy each other’s pictures. 

One matter which is made a subject of attack on 
Shri Krishna is llis relations with the Gopis, and 
many bitter things are said on this score. To this 
the learned writer gives some superficial answers, 
and also a deep one. Let us take the superficial 
ones first. 

Shri Krishna had many bitter enemies during his 
life on earth, who assailed Him with unmeasured violence, 
nd brought many charges again.st Him, but none accu.scd 
lim of immoral relations with women. Shishupala is a 
inking instance of this. In his vehement tirade against 
5hii Krishna, in which he ranges over His life, “ defaming 
ind polluting,” he does nob accu.se Him of any crime of 
his kind? It is obvious that if His contemporaries con- 
lemned His relations with the Gopis, His enemies would 
lave made this a chief and most effective charge against 
tiim. » 

Some think, as no such charge is made, that the 
liasa Lila cannot have occurred, but is a fanciful 
modern addition to the story. Or, that the writer 
of the Bhagavata Purana., wishing to depict Shri 
Krishna as the Lover of men’s souls, told this 
story as an allegory only, and that it came to be 
taken as history. Others say that, as Shri Krishna 
was God, the Gopis were His creatures, and be- 
^ohgod to Him more th'an to their husbands ; but 
this answer lies open to the retort, that if God 
appears as man, He would not undermine by 
example the very laws of purity that He has laid 
down by precept. 

Mrs. Besant agrees with these, that the Rasa 


Lila did take place, but that the circumstances 
were well-known, and were such as to raise no 
moral objection ; that is, that Shri Krishna was a 
young child, with whom no improper relations 
could occur, and with respect to w hom any such 
sexual idea was obviously and patently absurd. 

It is objected to this that the langauage Shrimad 
JJhiiyavata i>!i the warm and glowing laugnagc of sexual 
passion. But this proves nothing. The language belongs 
to the writer, and if the deep answer that I am going to 
make be true, we shall understand that the writer would 
use the warme.st terms to express the exuberant love he 
desired to depict. In all ages and all religions, men have 
used thc.se terms— the warmest that human language 
supplies — to describe the relation symbolised in the LilA.” 
A striking example of this is given the ‘ Song of Solomon ’ 
in the Christian Jiible in which the language is far more 
glowing and detailed than in the Bhagacata Parana, 
Men in modern times may question whether such langu- 
age is wise : but that it lias over been u.sed, without any 
intention of conveying impure ideas in this connc.xion, 
i.s a fact beyond dispute. 

Another answer is that the Liladhl not take place on 
the phy.sical plane at all, as it is distinctly stated that 
the Gopas thought that their waves were wdth them all 
the time. But this answ’cr is not satisfactory, as it is 
said in the text that this idea was the result of Shri 
Kiishna’s “inaya,” the implication being that the Gopi.s 
themselves w^ere with Him, and the husbands deluded, 
hypnotised. 

The true answer is that Sri Krishna, as an Avatara, 
taught by His actions various great truths, and among 
these was the intense and single-minded devotion that 
the human soul should feel to God, abandoning all else 
if it conflict with love to Him. All human loves are but 
means to the .supreme love: they cannot obstruct and 
overbear it. The love-relation between man and woman 
lias ever been recognised, and is, the early image of the 
love of God and the soul, and the self-surrender of 
the woman is the type of the self-surrender of the 
soul. ISri Krishna w'as to teach this, and in order to 
teach it with least possible objection, He taught it while 
He was Him.self a child, and with persons who were no 
ordinary w'omen but wlio were, with their husbands as 
the story says, God-like persons — devotees of His own in 
the past, born as women to shew out their devotion to 
Him with all the passion women lavi.sh on an idolise<l 
child. The praises sung by Gopa.s and Gopis alike shew 
that they recognised in Him an embodiment of the Great 
Lord, manifesting His power in superhuman actions. 
The.se .saints of old, now embodied as women, seek the 
gracious child, and He teaches them first by eluding them, 
by disappearance, that the soul must love in the absence 
as in presence of its Lord. Then He re-appears, and He 
multiplies Himself, so that He stands between each pair 
of Gopis, to typify that God gives Himself wholly to each 
soul that loves Him, and that the soul possesses Him as 
utterly as though it existed aloiiQ in the universe save for 
Him. 

This is the picture drawn in Bhnniad Bhagavata,, 
and if, in describing it, the writer runs into exu- 
berance of language, striving to describe the rapt 
ecstacy of utter union between the soul and God, 
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be might well fail to foresee that the picture of 
the Divine child thus multiplied to the number of 
His devotees could be degraded by the coarseness 
oL* modern days into the lascivious adulterer, violat- 
ing the homes of his friends. 

If the story be taken as true at all it must be taken 
as a whole , the Chief Actor must not be taken as a man 
but as a child, not as an ordinary child, but as one able 
to multiply himself at will ; and the remaining actors 
must be taken as re-incarnated Rishis, beyond human 
passions. To take away these super-human facts, and 
to represent Shii Krishna as an oidinary man diawing 
away His friends’ ordinary wives, is to perversely choose 
out of a coherent story the parts which may serve as 
weapons to assail, and to ignore the rest. The story is an 
allegoiy, acted out on the physical plane. 

Hegarding the other story objected to, of His 
taking the clothes of the Gopis and forcing them 
to come to fetch them, Mrs. Heasant opines that it 
is an ancient allegory' of Initiation, and was acted 
when he was about live years old— an age that does 
not allow much room for indecent ideas. It typifies 
the fact that a time comes to all who seek the 
Supreme, when they must be stripped of all if they 
would find Him. 

As a great Chri.‘»tian mystic put it: “The naked soul 
must follow the naked Jesus,” The worldly man may 
object to the story as much as he would object to the ic- 
nunciatioQ it typifies, but those who hope to rise to the 
renunciation will feel the beauty and tiuth of the 
narrative. 

Perhaps the truth of a ver.se in the Christian Blhle has 
never been better veiified tiian in the case of the detrac- 
tors of Shri Kiishna : “The natural man receivetli not 
the things of the spirit of God : lor they are fooli.shness 
unto him : neither can he know them, l)t*(;ause they are 
spiritually discerned.” Theicfore must the science of the 
spirit ever remain a Gupta Vidyil to the world, but there 
ever will be some who understand. 

All contributions, hooks for reoiero, should be addressed 
to Mr. G. a. Natesan, Editor, Indian Review, Esplanade 
Madras. 

All business communications should he addressed to 
Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co., Esplanade, Madras, 
Contrihutiom a/re solicited on all subjects of general inter, 
est, and if accepted and published will be duly paid for. 


Sahscrihers who have not as yet paid up their sub- 
scripftions are requested to remit the same as early as 
gjosiihle. If desired, the next number will be sent by 
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EXGLISII LITERATUllH IN SCKOOLS. 

Our English educational exchanges for June de- 
vote much space to the subject of English teach- 
ing in schools. The School World issue is a special 
“English’^ number, and its first article i.s from 
the pen of Mr. Barnett on’ Pbiglish Literature, a 
(ireat Discipline’ The Journal of Education 
prints a remarkable address by Prof. A. S. AVilkins 
on “ Tlie Place of Literature in Education.” The 
American School Review has in its issues of May 
and June no fewer than four contributions on 
English teaching and allied topics. This great 
attention paid to the subject appears to indicate a 
privailing smise of deficiency wliich cannot alto- 
gether be set down as morbid self-accusation on 
the part of those conccjrned. 

THE AIMS or ENGLISH TEACHING. 

What sliould the teacher of English in the 
secondary forms aim at ? Should his teaching be 
grammatical or literary / Should the pieces taught 
be chosen for tlieir literary merit and emotional 
value, or for their being adapted to illustrate points 
of style, grammar, and rhetoric? A few hold 
the narrower view in theory, many, not so haidy 
perhaps, follow it in practice. J3r. Bain, who in 
his “ On Teaching English ” would appear to favor 
it, becomes himself the subject df a controversy, 
at the summing up of which he is dismissed as ‘an 
emeritus professor who has won high distinction in 
other branches of science, but who would not be 
reckoned, by his most devoted friend and admirer, 
a judge of poetry.’ 

THE HEAU-IDEAL TEXT-BOOK. 

Prof. Wilkins, condemning the linguistic teach- 
ing of selected extracts and snippets, is severe on 
the unfortunate Scotch doctor: — ^ 

I venture to disagree from the bottom of my heart with 
almost everything which Prof. Bain has written on the 
study of literature ; but I don’t know that I would pro-test 
more heartily against any of his dieta than when he says 
that he would not allow his pupils to read whole plays ot 
Shakespeare, “ because in the greatest of his plays there 
are long portions which do not yield any marked 
tions of either grammar or rhetoric. ” “ The beau-td^^ 
English text-book, ” he says, “ iis I conceive it, is a selec 
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tion from the great writers, determined by capability of 
illustrating points in style, such as we need to be indoc- 
trinated into before we commence reading on our own 
account.” I have a happy confidence that every healthy 
schoolboy would reject this “ hcau-idml text-book ” with 
unmitigated loathing. Fancy cutting up “ King Lear ” 
into gobbets arranged under the categories of grammar ; 
or still worse under the heads of indignation, gratitude, 
despair and natural analogies, and giving this a.s 
literature 1 I would sooner take a mutilated corpse from 
a dissecting room as an ideal of womanly beauty. 

THE AMERICA X X. E. A. 

In view of the Educational Conferences in 
Madras and elsewhere, it would be extremely use- 
ful and stimulating to quote in e.ttemo the program- 
me of the fortieth annual convention of the 
National Educational Association now being held 
at Detroit in Michigan. But the space at our 
disposal forbids it, and our readers must be content 
with a few particulars from a very striking and 
enormous programme published in the Chicago 
School Heview for June. Besides a General Sessions 
of the whole association which takes place on July 
9, 10, 1 1, and 12, there are meetings of no fewer 
than 16 departments. Each department meets 
more than twice, and tliere are papers, discussions, 
and what are called liouad-Table Conferences. A 
novel feature in connection with the Department 
of kinder-garten education and child study is a 
Parents' Conference at which many distinguished 
teachers will be present and take part in the in- 
formal discussions. Superintendence, Art, Music, 
Indian Education, Manual Training, Business, 
Education of Deaf, Blind, and Feeble-minded, — 
these are some of the departments. Some interest- 
ing subjects are “ A plea for the study of Educa- 
tional Philosophy by Teachers of Science ; " “ Wh.at 
should be the percentage of Indian blood to entit le 
pupils to the rights of Government schools ? The 
advisability of more all-round training for the 
Indian rather than an attempt to make of him a 
chilled machine;’' “Why should the Government 
educate mixed bloods whose parents are abundantly 
able to pay for their education.?” Many great 
names and high designations figure in the list of 
speakers. The honored name of Hon. William T. 
Ilarris, Commissioner of Education for the United 
States, occurs as often as four times. The most 
hveJy interest seems to be displayed in the work 
the Library Department. Mr. Carnegie's 
nninificence to the public libraries of the States has 
apparently roused teachers to turn it to good 
account for the schools. An important feature of 
department is the great part taken by ladies, 
as librarians as well as teachers, seem to bear 
*nore than half the burden of school education in 
^iierica. 


SfJlOOL POETRY. 

A writer in the ScJwol ]VorId for June recom- 
mends for use in schools a recent book entitled the 
Laureate edited by Mr. Kichard Wilson and Mr. 
Edward Arnold. It seein.^ to contain selections 
from forty-seven poets, and includes modern pieces 
from Swinburne, Huxley, Austin Dobson, Kipling 
and Newbolt. There is a piece from William 
Morris and also ‘ Bugby Chapel ’ by Mathew 
Arnold. 

THE PURPOSES OF HISTORY TEACHIXG. 

Prof. Withers has prepared a memorandum on 
the teaching of history in schools for the London 
School Board. At the end he thus sums up the 
purposes that history teaching ought to have in 
view’ : — 

Among other results, sueh study of liistory should furnish 
pictures of human life connected with talcs of human 
experience and types of human conduct in thejehief epochs 
among the chief races of mankind, and thus provide ideas 
and to suggest and nourish feelings of human sympathy and 
admiiation, which arc of the greatest importance in form- 
ing the will and character of the child. Histoiy, too, 
should give some idea of the long and difficult process 
by which human civilisation has come to be what it is, 
and of the debt under which we lie to tho great men 
of all nations. 

GENERAL OR LOCAL HISTORY FIRST. 

Mr. Childs pleads for a course of universal history 
in schools before the history of special periods or 
special nations is taken up. The ideal should be to 
give children connected views of national and uni- 
versal history. Specialisation should come later. 
He contends that ralionaJhj the idea of a house 
precedes that of a chamber, and would extend the 
analogy to teaching. Stories for the child, connect- 
ed views for boys and girls, and specialisation for 
the advanced student, — this is his order. In other 
words, in the secondary school the logical order is 
likewise the natural order of teaching history. 

Mr. Davies, writing in the School Worlds supports 
the present practice of educationists. The logical 
and the natural orders do not agree, they seem to 
be opposed in this case. 

It ia natural that we should take an interest in local 
individuals and occurrences, before wo concern ourselves 
with our national history ; and that we should take an 
interest in the history of our own nation, before wo 
trouble about the history of other nations. Moreover, 
the young mind delights not in historical generalities, 
but in those particular and personal details which the 
unfortunate teacher of universal history would be 
compelled to discard as irrelevant. It is for these 
reasons that we teach history, in its initial stage, by 
means of stories. 
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AN INTERESTING INVESTIGATION. 

E. J. S. contributes to the Journal of EdactUion 
a curious paper on “ What are the most difficult 
subjects to teach ? The writer gives the results 
of an investigation conducted on the examination 
results of a girls’ school during five years. The 
analysis of the mark-lists must have been very la- 
borious. 167 girls were examined, about 250 papers 
were set, and 1500 scripts were marked. Ihe 
results are deduced on three different principles, 
(1) by average percentages (2) by proportion of 
unsuccessful scripts, and (3) by proportion of 
unsuccessful papers. The results in these cases 
agree generally, and the final average yields the 
following list of subjects arranged in tbe order of 
increasing difficulty : Dictation, Composition, 
Geography, Euclid (mainly book-work), Litera- 
ture, Scripture, Science, Erench, German, English 
Grammar, Latin, History, Algebra, Arithmetic. 
This order agrees surprisingly with \\ bat one might 
frame on a •priori considerations, the subjects ap- 
pealing to the memory coming first, and those that 
appeal to the intelligence coming last. 

THE HIGHER AIMS OE ENGLISH TEACHING. 

Three quotations will be made to show the great 
possibilities open to tbe teacher of English, which 
he must keep in his mind constantly and not lose 
sight of in the hurry of class-work or under the 
pressure of examination requirements. 

“ Tho aim of secondary instruction in English is to 
enable the pupil to write and speak with clecyness, rigour, 
and grace, to acquaint him, at first hand, with a view of 
the best literary products of English and American 
thought to cultivate a sense of literary style, and to incul- 
cate a love for the best literature.” 

“To be constantly dealing with the best and happiest 
thoughts of the best and happiest minds at their best and 
happiest moments ; to be making these thoughts the 
habitual and permanent food of young natures ju.'it at the 
time when the intellectual ta.stes and habits are forming 
which are to determine their whole careers ; to bring 
mind into closer contact with mind in the presence of 
whatever things are lovely and of good report... these, are 
the duties and the rewards of the teacher of literature. 

“ Such a course of study [in literature] begun at school 
cannot fail to touch the springs of character and affect 
the emotions and the imagination. It may not brace 
the logical powers or store the mind with useful informa- 
tion ; but education has many functions, and the disci- 
pline of the taste, the appreciation of perfect language, the 
contact with greatest interpreters of human feeling and 
aspiration, is no mean part of a liberal education, and 
will furnish in after years one of the best antidotes to 
the ennui of idleness, the mechanism of routine, and the 
exhaustion of overwork.” 

A HEAVY RILL OE EARB. 

While on this subject, another extract may be 
given, setting forth what the university of Califor- 


nia requires of candidates for entrance into it, Con- 
trast with this the attainments of our matriculate. 

A knowledge of grammar that wdll be to the pupil a 
means of interpretation in his study of literature, and 
will enable him to criticise and c<»rrect his own composi- 
tion ; the treatment of the subject to be moreover “ scien- 
tific, historical, comparative.” 

Those points of rhetoric which will furnish him with 
apparatus for investigation and criticism in his high- 
school work. 

A Word-Study that will lead him to recognize the kin. 
ship of related words. A training that will enable him 
to gather all infoimation concerning words that the dic- 
tionaries at hand may afford him, and a further training 
that will enable him to apply this information to a word in 
any given context “with a view to determine its precise 
\alue and force in that context. ” 

Two Shahexperian Dramax — to be considered from the 
“ histoiical, the technical, and the literary point of 
view. ” 

About thirty poems— Lyrical, Narrative, Descriptive, 
Reflective— “approached not only from the imaginative 
hut fiom the liistorical side.” To be so stinlicd as to 
develop the great facts of chonological sequence and 
relationship in English literature, the distinct types 
and schools of poetry and the characteristics of the 
great epochs and groups.” 

Addison’s Exmiji and Macaulay’s Warren. Ihntuxp. 
The work in the first to be centred upon “ the stiikini? 
aspects of character and society ” as tliere presented. 
The second to be made valuable “ as an introduction to 
the modern style of direct and emphatic narration and 
description, and as .a stimulus to the study of chaiacter, 
morals, political problems, and history.” 

A study of Claxxic Myths necessitating about sixty 
lessons, . 

Three Orat 'nms—to be studied first, along the line ot 
“their treatment of great and far-reaching (piestions m 
the light of universal principles, and second, in their 
masterly handing of argument. 

Two Tom Brown ; the Newcomes, or 3ilas 

Marncr and Vicar of Wakefield, or Henry Esmond— winch 
must be known thoroughly and studied as works ot art. 

A training in Composition with the threefold object of 
securing good mechanical form, free expression ot 
thought, vivid action of mental powers. 

TU Maliaratta .—The Indian Review has already 
had a successful career for one full year ; anu i 
shows ever more and more signs of vigour. The pl^fl 
of the Beview will be evident from the long list ot 
contributors which is given in the suppleiiien . 
To give an idea of the pluck which Mr. Natesa 
possesses in drawing eminent contributors to ^ 
magazine, it is enough to say that the list 
well-known High Court Judges, Barristers, Ati' 
cate-Generals, eminent Professors, and the 
of it all is, even eminent Indian Civil Serva - 
Another thing is that a large majority or 
contributors are Englishmen. ll-*. is 

ducted strictly on business principles ; and 
perhaps one of the most remarkable features a , 

ft. 
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Xegal. 

A High Court Vakil.) 

WHEN IS A WOMAN PAST TUB AGE OF ClIILD- 
BEAHING ? 

Here is an interesting note (from the Law Maga- 
ziiie and Review) upon a recent case. 

In re White^ White V. Edmond (lio L. T. J. 357) is in- 
l;ere&>ting with regard to the curious question of a women’s 
age. Couits of Equity will under ceitain circum.-?fan- 
ccs draw a pro.surniJtion ns to whether a woman be of an 
age past child-beaiitig or not. Here a testator had be- 
qucatlicd certain leaseholds to trustees upon tiust to poi- 
mit his daughter A. to receive the rents thereof for life 
and upon her death to stand possessed of the leaseholds 
in trust for all the children of A. who should live to 
attain the age of 21 years, and if more than one in equal 
shares as tenants in common absolutely. A who was 
born in 1844 and was man led in 1866, bad one son only. 
Her husband had died in 1890, and she had not been l e- 
married. She and her son applied by originating 
summons for a dcclaiation that they were between them 
absolutely entitled to the leaseholds, and that the trustee 
of the will might be ordered to assign the same to them. 
The Court (Buckley, J.) made the order asked for, presu- 
ming that A. was past child-bearing, she being more than 
56 years of age, 

EAttLY EAW IN JJRITAIN. 

The Canadian Law Times draws attention to this 
[iiestion in its issue for May. It is to tlie great 
APsarthat the world is indebted to a description 
if the state of Law and of justice in the pre- 
listoric days of great Britain. The quotations from 
lis Commentaries show that the law-giver in old 
jaul was the priest as in old India. "No doubt it 
s pointed out “that the clergy was not a here- 
iitary caste as is found in India.'’ But the fact 
remains that all learning was in their hands as in 
India. As a natural result of this state of thing.s, 
the people sought their aid in settling disputes : 
Julius^gBsar is astounded at the fact that the deci- 
sion of these priests who had no more authority over 
the masses than that which their learning and piety 
gave them should have been so implicitly obeyed. In 
India centuries of foreign rule have not yet im- 
paired the influence of the priests upon their 
congregations. In the good old days, sovereigns 
^«re afraid of doing injustice because of the priests. 
"6 would recommend to all students of law this 
interesting discussion in the Latv Times. 

iue privy council and those that are entitled 

TO PRACTISE BEFORE IT. 

very interesting question has been raised rf‘- 
Sardnig the rights of colonial advocates to appear 
piiy plead before the Judicial Committee of the 
. Council. The first point to be borne iu 
nd IS that a practitioner before the Privy Coun- 
ts not expected to possess better qualifications 


than those practising in the various High Courts. 
A barrister who has just been called to the bar 
can as well enrol liimself for practice in a High 
Court as before the Judicial Committee. That be- 
ing the case, it is naturally asked w hy practition- 
ers entitled to similar iirivileges like the 
Barristers and who in a High Court will take equal 
rank with tluMii should not have the right of ap- 
pearing and arguing cases before the Privy 
Council. The matter is w'(dl discussed in the May 
number of the Canndian Law Journal. The ques- 
tion is orj(} of considerable importance to the legal 
profession in this country. This is wliat the wri- 
ter in the Canadian Law Journal says, 

The English Jlar Council wa.s recently asked whether a 
colonial barrister, not a member of the English Bar, is 
entitled tojuactiso in the Privy Council in any case com- 
ing from any colony, or only in a case coming from bis 
own colony, and to this the reply was given ; “ They are 
not avvaie that any .such case has arisen. It is doubtful 
wheiher the colonial barrister could demand the right to 
be heaul in ajipcal not coming from his own colony, 
but it i.s improbable that ho would be refused.” It would 
appear from this somewhat dc'lphic utterance that the 
Engli.sh Bar Council regards the Privy Council a.s 
primarily a merely English Court in which the Engli.sh 
Bar has an unquestioned light of audience in all cases 
coming before it ; but the Council i.s obviously under the 
impres.sion that colonial banisters stand on an entirely 
different footing, and have only a limited and restricted 
right of audience- Eor some purposes it is probably true 
that the Judicial Committee may be regardeil as a mere- 
ly local tribunal, e g. as regards appeals from the English 
Ecclesiastical Court*-, but in legaid to its appellate 
jurisdiction in civil cases, it cannot, we think, be properly 
regarded a.s a merely local tiilmnal ; it is on the contrary 
an Imperial tribunal in the fullest .sense of the term, and 
as regards that part of its juri.sdiction the vai ions Bans 
of all parts of the Empire mu.st, one would think, stand 
on the same footing, and evoiy banister who is entitled 
to be heard there at all, cannot upon any sound principle 
a.s regard.s civil appeals, bo excluded from audience in 
any ca.se in which he may bo retained; no matter what 
particular part of the globe the ease may come from. 

We are .somewhat surprised that the English Bar Coun- 
cil .should suggest that any narrower view of the matter 
is even arguable. If a colonial barrister wore to be restrict- 
ed to appeals fiom his own parlicular colony, on the 
same principle the English barrister should be re.stricted 
to appeals emanating fioni England, There is no more 
reason why any profercncc should bo given in an Imperial 
tribunal to an English barrister than to a Canadian bar- 
1 i.stcr, both are recognized barristers in the respective 
parts of the Empire in which they are called, and there 
is no more reason wliy, for instance, an Australian appeal, 
or a South African appeal, should be aigued b}' an Eng- 
1 sh barrister than by a Cajiadian. 

NUISANCE. 

According to a recent American decision the 
erection of a \\ator-lank in a public street at a 
short distance from a church and also of a passenger 
railway station near by which causes a disturbance 
of the congregation by smoke offensive odours and 
cinders as well as by Joi;d tmd incessant noises ia 
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held to constitute a private nuisance for which 
compensation must be made or the nuisance 
removed. 

nUSBAXD AND WIFE. 

An action by a wife against one who entices 
her husband from her and alienates his affections 
is held in Dietzman vs. Mullin (Kentucky), 50, 
L. E. A. 808, to be authorised by a statute which 
gives a wife the right to sue and be sued as a 
single woman. 

A HABITUAL DRUNK AHD. 

An American lawyer thus defined a habitual 
drunkard in defending his client. 

Not drunk is he who from the floor 

Can rise again and drink once more. 

But drunk is he who prostrate lies, 

And cannot cither diink or rise. 

The gravity of the court was somewhat upset by 
the citation which the lawyer delivered with mock- 
seriousness and elocutionary effect, but the judges 
were evidently not convinced that the precedent 
was sufficiently sound and reputable to deserve 
affirmation by the supreme judicial court of Massa- 
chusetts, inasmuch as a decision was forthwith 
handed down over-ruling the contentions of the 
counsel. 

REFORM IN THE DOM BAY HTGll COURT. 

The Tndicm Sinciator writes with approval of 
the change introduced by the Chief Justice in 
doing away with the undesirable practice hitherto 
observed in oiir Iligh Court, that only a Barrister 
Judge can sit as a Sessions Judge iii the Original 
Side. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, though a Plea- 
der Judge, has been allowed to preside over the 
present Criminal Sessions, thus setting a ])recedent 
which, it is supposedj^ wmU be followed hereafter* 
It would appear that neither the late Mr. Justice 
Haridas, nor the late Mr. Justice Kanadeever pre- 
sided over a Criminal Sessions, on account of both 
being Pleader Judges, which always seemed an odd 
practice. The present Chief Justice sees no reason 
why a Pleader Judge should not be allowed to 
preside over the Sessions, and the step that he has 
taken in departing from the usual old practice by 
nominating Mr. Justice Chandavarkar as a Sessions 
Judge this time will, therefore, be approved by all. 

AGE OF JUDGES. 

An arithmetical calculation on the figures 
provided by Whittaker'* s Almanac shows, says 
the Daily Telegraphy that the average age of 
a Law Lord is 68. The Lord Chancellor is 
76, Lord Lindley is 72, Lord Macnaughten is 70, 
liord Davey is 67, and Lord llobertson is 55. The 
average age of a Lord J ustice, arrived at ajmilarly, 
is something over 62. Eigby, L. J., if 67, the 


Master of the Eolls is 65, Stirling, L. J., is 64 
Vaughan Williams, L. J., is 62, Eomer, L. J., is 6o’ 
and Collins, L. J., is 58. The Kings Bench Judge 
is a trifle younger than a Lord Justice. His average 
is not quite 62, Lord Alverstone, C. J., is 59, 
Mathew, J., is 70, Day, J., is 74, Wills, J., is 72,’ 
Gramtham, J., is 65, Lawrence, J., is 68, Wright, 
J., is 61, Bruce, J., is 06, Kennedy, J.;is 54, 
Eidley, J., is 57. Bigham, J., is 60, Darling, J., is 
51, Channell, J., is 62, and Pliilimore, J, and 
Bucknill, J., are 55. The Chancery J udge is a 
young thing of 59 Kekewich, J., heads the list at 
68, Cozene- Hardy, J., is 62, Joyce, J., is a year 
younger, Byrne, J., is 56, and Buckley and Ear- 
well, JJ., are 55 each. 

LIABILITY OF RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

On the question of the liability of Eailway Com- 
panies, we would invite the attention of our readers 
to an important decision of the Privy Council. Ihe 
Irrawady Flotilla Company v. Bhngwan Dass 1. L. 
E, 21 Cal. p, 610) which sets at rest the conflict of 
decisions betw een the Bombay and the Calcutta 
Courts. Of course in this case, their Lordships were 
not called upon to construe Act IX of 1 890, but still 
their observations must command the weight and 
respect due to them. At the end of their judgment 
their Lordships observe, “the Act of 1872 was not 
intended to deal wuth the law relating to com- 
mon carriers, and notwithstanding the generality 
of some expressions in the chapter on bailments, 
they think that cornmon carriers are not within the 
Act,” Section 72 of the present Eailway Act 
distinctly provides that the responsibility ofji 
Eailway Company shall be that of a bailee under 
sections 151, 152 and 161 of the Indian Contract 
Act, 1872. Our readers will remember the recent 
caseoftlio Secretary of Slate in Council v. Ftdhj 
Nath Miller in which the question arose as to 
whether Eailway Companies were insurers of safety 
to passengers and it was held that they w'ere not. 
We have shown in the present note that neither do 
they share the responsibilities of common carriers 
in India w ith regard to goods. 
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CYCLES AXD CYCLE REPAia. 

We have received from Messrs. Dawbarn and 
Ward, the second edition of their “Cycle Kepair and 
Maintenance ” being volume 21 of their Useful 
Arts and Handicrafts Series. Looking to the 
large sums invested in the purchase of cycles, a book 
of the sort containing instructions for the care of 
the machine and the repair of such damage as may 
be caused by the rider himself is a necessity. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the first edition pub- 
lished about a year ago, has been so soon exhaust- 
ed. We have no doubt the rapid sale of the book 
is due as much to the cheap price of as to the 
intrinsic value of its contents. 

A CYCLE REPAIR DEPARTMENT. 

Talking of cycles, we may note that if dealers in 
new machines wish to do good business, it is well 
that they should attach a ‘ repair department ^ to 
their establishment. The machines often get out 
)f order for one reason or another and a well-con- 
1 acted repair department ought to improve the 
business and bring in good profits as much as the 
sale of new machines. Here is a list of tools which 
are required for a decent repair shop which we 
take from a recent issue of the Ironmonger. 

LIST OF TOOLS, 

£. s, d. 


1. Turning-lathe and tools 25 0 0 

1. Forge and blow-pipe 3 0 0 

1. Canopy and forge 0 15 0 

1. Anvil ... .. 2 5 0 

1. Double erecting-stand 1 10 0 

1. Heating stove and pipe 0 15 6 

1. Enamelling-stove 16 0 0 

Fittings of the Enamelling room ... 2 10 0 

Enamelling brushes and tins ... 0 4 0 

1. Fork-gig ... 1 10 0 

1- Wheel-tube stand 1 10 0 

I- Vice-tube clamp ... ... 0 3 6 

!• Spoke-screwing Machine and dies... 1 10 0 

1* Screw-plate and taps 0 6 6 

h Bit-stock, taps and dies 2 10 0 

1. Wire brushes ... 020 

1. Pair spoke-nippers 0 2 0 


Total... £ 59 13 6 


To the above total has to be added a sum of 
* for such items as benches, tongs, pliers, 
grindstone, turnscrews, benchcrices, beast 
^^ul, spanners, ohisels, files, hacksaw and 
dimmers. 


A CYCLE HIRE DEPARTMENT, 


Another important branch of the cycle trade is 
the Cycle Hire Deparment. We believe there is 
hardly any cycle dealer in India who does not lend 
his machines out on hire. Whether he realises the 
full value and profit for the service rendered by 
his machine and for the wear and tear and the risk 
of breakage to which the transaction exposes him 
is very doubtful. We have known of instances in 
which the machines have been returned ‘ smashed' 
and the dealer has been unable to recover the cost 
from the rider. It will be useful therefore if the 
following remarks of a writer in the April number 
of the Import and Export Trades Journal be borne 
in mind ; — 


To make a cycle-hire department pay It is essential 
that only the best and strongest machines be used. Cheap 
or light cycle.s are worse than useless, for it takes more 
to keep them in repair than they earn. It is advisable to 
have rather fewer machines on hire than are likely to bo 
in demand. They will then be oftener out, and consequ- 
ently earn more money in proportion to the amount invest- 
ed in them ; and although you may disappoint a few 
customers in the height of the season, it will be better 
than having too many machines for your trade. The char- 
ges for hiring should be based on the condition of the 
roads and the class of customer. It is well to make the 
hour and day charges much higher proportionately than 
those for the week or month, as the hour hirer is usually 
indifferent, and the machine is generally returned dirty, 
aud requires cleaning each time, whereas the machines 
which are hired by the week or month are kept clean, are 
well oiled, and in other respects arc looked after. The 
charges which have been adopted by the majority of oyole- 
agents are for the first hour, and 6d. for eacli succeed- 
ing hour ; Ss. per day 6d. per week, 2Ss. Gd. per fort- 
night, and 35s. per month. 


“ To obtain the best results, the department must be 
worked systematically, and the machines should be num- 
bered consecutively — say on the saddle-lug — and kept in 
stalls or divisions (^having corresponding numbers) in a 
locked room by themselves, the key to be in charge of a 
responsible person. The machines will be known and 
entered in the hire-book by their respective numbers. 
The advantage of having each machine in a stall of its 
own is that it keeps it in order, and permits of the entire 
stock being checked at any time during the season with- 
out difficulty. It is advisable to have such cycles checked 
at intervals to prevent their going astray. 

Below is a plan of the hire-book I use, extending over 
two pages 


Date 

Hour 

Hire 

Name 


1901 Feby, 1 
9 A.M, 

6 

J. Smith ' 
Remarks 


Address 

For 

Returned 

Charge 

Paid. 



** Each machine should be thoroughly examined when 
returned, and cleaned before being put back Into its 
place. 

“ All hires should be paid for in advance, and the hirer 
held responsible for any damage done through carelew- 
ness. Machines hired for a week or longer should be re* 
enteredP the end of the hire-book. This will enable one 
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to see at a glance what machines are oat, ami it any of 
them are overdue or not. It also keeps the front pages 
free of arrears, and each day can be checked off vvithout 
trouble. To enable the cycle-agent to find how his hiring 
machines are paying him, and to show when a machine is 
getting worn out a return-book should be kejit in 
register an account of each machine. An oidinary pa^^^- 
book will do for this. Start by giving two page.s to vach 
machine. On the first page enter the earnings of the 
machine from the hire-hook, and on the other the expen- 
ses for repairs, &c. It is very necessary that such a 
book should be kept, as it enables the proprietor to find at 
any time how this branch is paying, and it also helps to 
keep the repair department right.” 

THE PHESEHYATION Ok' THU IT. 

We are indebted to the British Trade Jievietu 
for the following description of a process for 
keeping fruit fresh and unchanged tor considerable 
peroids of time which lias been introduced by the 
Lawton Patents, Limited, 57 B Hatton Gardens, 
London. 

The desired end is sought by sterilising the 
atmosphere in which the fruits are stored and de- 
priving it of most of its oxygen. For this purpose 
they are placed in an air-tight chamber, lined with 
non-conducting material in order that its temper- 
ature may remain uniform, and filled with air 
which, after passing through a mass of wool soaked 
with brine, has been blown through coke at red 
heat. The gaseous mixture thus produced, consist- 
ing mainly of nitrogen ith carbonic oxide, carbonic 
acid, and small percentage of chlorine, is freed 
from sulphur and moisture by suitable purifying 
agents, and, after being cooled, is pumped into the 
chamber, where the fruits are submitted to its 
action for a period varying from twelve to thirty- 
six hours, but usually about tw enty-four. At the 
end of the time moisture will be found to have 
developed in the atmosphere of the chamber; this 
must be removed by the use of the purifying 
apparatus just mentioned, and if it accumulates 
again— means are provided for its detection — the 
drying process must be repeated, llipe fruit, it is 
stated, can in this way be kept unchanged for so 
long a time as to admit of its being imported from 
distant countries in perfect condition, and, more- 
over it is said that it will remain good, after remo- 
val from the apparatus, longer than fruit which 
has undergone the usual refrigerative treatment ; 
it may therefore he picked properly ripe, instead 
of half green, as is usually necessary with present 
arrangements. If, however, ripening is required 
during transport by the Lawlon process, it can 
be effected by admitting more oxygen to the 
chamber. 

The fruit trade of India has yet to be developed 
and if people will care to profit as pioneers of new 


industries, here is a field for their investigation 
and action. We have no doubt that particulars 
of prices may be had at the address given above. 

V J{I:^ODUTTOX IN CAlirET MAKING. 

We have no doubt that those who w'ish to en- 
couragi* the manual industries of India are actuat- 
ed by^lhe best ot intentions, but we are al'raid that 
their symimihy is a little misdirected and misplaced. 
If any proof were wanted of the precarious condi- 
tion of handicraftsnum generally in this age of in- 
vention of labour-saving machinery, we would point 
to the revolution which has just been effected in 
the weaving of carp(‘ts, refer to the ll.alleiis- 
leben invention for manufacturing “ piled'*’ and 
‘tufted* carpets. These carp(‘ls are, to all appearance, 
very similar to the oriental carpets. Wliile it 
takes a day of eight hours to make one square foot 
by five boys and a master weaver in this country, 
the Hallensleben “ double pile ’ power-loom turiiH 
out carpets of a similar kind, equal, it is dcclari’d, 
to the best hand-made oriental productions, at the 
rate of 35 square yards a day and upwards, with- 
out skilled labour. Mr. James Wade, the well- 
known textile expert in England, states that this 
invention constitutes the greatest advance made 
in the textile industry in recent memor>. The 
method of colouring the yarns for the woven design 
is entirely novel. As it enables the manufacturer 
to dispense with a considerable body of hand 
labour, it is expected this will effect changes in the 
production of a wide range of other textile materials. 
The loom also is a mechanism of singular originality, 
dispensing altogether with a shuttle, thus 
economising time and power and enabling hw- 
grade materials to be used, formerly incapable ot 
being w'oven. The Hallensleben inventions are 
claimed to embody an advance in the manufacture 
of textiles comparable with that of Lord Masham. 
Like his improvements, they will have the effect 
of placing a material at present of prohibiti ve cost 
at the disposal of the masses. It is anticipated 
by the inventors that manufacturers will be enabled 
through these inventions to place home-made 
Turkey and similar carpets upon the inarket a-t one' 
third their present prices. There is no douD 
that the invention will seriously affect the tra e 
of India and we can only pity the poor weaver. 

THE PJLN-AMBBICAN EXHIBITION AT BUFFALO. 

American competition has become the topic of 
the day in industrial and commercial circles, an 
it is no w'onder that it should he so, seeing t 
the Government of the United States furnishes ai 
in no small degree to all projects likely 
the sale of their manufactures. A notable insta 
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of ilitJ Statens generosity in this direction is in 
connection with the Pan-American Exhibition 
at Buli'alo. Tlic purposes of this exhibition have 
been ofFiciaDy declared to be to celebrate achieve- 
ments of the \\estern hemisphere during the 
last 100 years ; to promote trade among Pan- 
Amorican countries and to prosent a great objiict 
lesson showing tlie progress of the western world 
up to date. 

The State of New York has appropiiated the 
sum of 300,000 dols. for exhibits, and a magniti- 
cent permanent building wljich has already been 
erected at a cost of loU.OOO dols. Among the 
other States which have contributed are the follow- 
ing : Illinois, with 75,000 dols. for exhibits and 
])uildings ; Mmbigan, with 40,000 dols. ; Missouri, 
with 50,000 dols. ; Ohio, with 30,000 dols ; ami 
Wisconsin, with 25,000 dols., all for exhibits and 
buildings. The appropriation of Pennsylvania is 
ilo , 000 dols., New' Jersey, Oregon, and Albania, 
•ioiooO dols. each; Khode Island, 30,000 dols, and 
many others have contributed smaller amounts. 
May India ever expect subventions like these ? 

THIS WOOLLEN INUrSTllY IxV lUlITlSlI INDIA. 

A Hieinorandum on the woollen industry of 
Iritish India states that this industry expands 
lit slowly, compared with the expan.siori of cotton 
nd jute mills. There w^ere only four mills at 
ork at the close of 1900— one at Cawnpore, one 
t Dhariw al in the Pan jab, one in the city of 
lombay, and one at Bangalore-— coni ainiiig 594 
joins and 22,286 spindles against 530 looms and 
s,658 spindles five years ago. The capital em- 
loyed jn it is also relatively small, amounting 
nly to Rs. 44,50,000. Only two of the mills, 
hose at Cawnpore and Dharnval, are of iinport- 
iice, the capital of these two concerns 
Ks. jI2,00,000) representing nearly three-fourths 
if the w hole. These tw o mills weave cloth for the 
ise of the army and police, and generally articles 
>f wore or less superior quality, using for the pur- 
)ose of an admixture of Australian wool. There is, 
wwever, not much demand in India for woollen 
joods except of such sort as could hardly 
profitably made in India in competition with 
European mills, and any large expansion of 
'he industry can hardly be anticipated. 

There are in various places factories for the 
rt’eaving of carpets and rugs, and of and 

pnshtnina, but, though these industries are in the 
aggregate extensive, they are individually small, 
ind the weaving is done by hand looms, 

PEBVBNTING BUST ON PIPES. 

% The following simple and economical way of 
Isrring iron pipes, to Keep them from rusting, is 


well worth notice. The sections as made should 
be coated with a coal-tar, and then filled with 
light wood shavings, and the latter set on fire. 
It is declared that the effect of this treatment 
will be to render the iron practically proof against 
rust for an indefinite period, rendering future 
painting unnecessary. 

In proof of this assertion the writer cites the 
example of a chimney of sheet iron erected in 1866, 
which, tliougli being treated, as he describes, 
is as bright and sound to-day as when erected, 
though it has never had a brushful of paint applied 
to it since. It is suggested that by strongly heat- 
ing the iron af ter the tar is laid on the outside, the 
latter is literally burned into the metal, closing 
pores, and rendering it rust-proof in a far more 
complete manner than if the tar itself vvas first 
made hot and applied to cold iron, acc(jrding to the 
usual practice. It is important, of course, that 
the iron should not be made too hot, or kept too 
hot for too long a time, lest the tar should be 
burned olf. Hence the direction for the use of 
light shavings instead of any other means of 
heating. 

A NEW M.VCniNE, 

Invention reports that a machine has just been 
invented for pasting labels on tin cans at the rate 
of 10,000 an hour. The cans are set rolling along 
the machine, and each picks up a label as it passes 
a particular spot. The ^aine inventor is completing 
a machine that will count post-cards and bind them 
in packages at the rate of 50,000 an hour. 

PAPEB WORK. 

No. 31 of the “Useful Arts and Handicrafts 
Series” published by Messrs. Dawbarn and Ward 
treats of “ Paper Work” and is an excellent little 
volume vvliich no one should miss reading. Verily, 
we are living in a paper age. The uses to which 
paper and paper pulp are now put are infinite and 
various. Any material that is fibrous may be used 
for making paper pulp and provided one is a clever 
artist and w orknian, never mind the capital, Ip®re 
is ample scope for making good profit out ot the 
raw materials which are abundant in this country. 
The use of paper boxes neatly finished is a special 
feature of modern trade and there is also a good 
field for paste boards, card boards, straw boards 
and brown boards. The total value of the imports 
of these latter alone into India is not shown separa- 
tely in the trade volumes, but including paper, it 
averages about forty lakhs per annum. 
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AedicaU 


By a Doctor. 


TUB STATE OF LONDON STREETS. 

The April number of the quarterly Journal of 
the Sanitary Institute contains 
two most valuable papers by T. Blashill, f.r.i. b.a, 
and by Christopher Childs, m.a.,m.d., d.p.u., f.c.s., 
Fellows of the Institute, on the “ State of London 
Streets ” and on “ Ventilation-success and failure 
of methods in use.’’ Although the various defects 
noticed and reforms suggested in those papers in 
the matter of street cleaning and ventilation of 
buildings have no application to the towns and 
cities in this country in all respects on account of 
the dissimilarities that exist in the conditions of cli- 
mate, of traffic, of administration and of law, still 
some of them are not without practical interest to 
the Municipal administrations here. Here is a 
description of the dirt that the London Street 
consists of and how it comes about : — 

A good deal comes from the wear and tear of macada- 
mized roads, less from granite and wood pavements, 
least from asphalt. In some roads particularly where 
there are tram lines, and on smooth pavements, there 
is a considerable amount of sand that has been used to 
prevent slipperiness. All these materials are harmless, 
or of small account compared with the great bulk 
which is simply horse droppings worked by wheels into 
slush in wet weather and ground into dust in diy. In 
some streets of small traders and where costermongers 
congregate, there is very seiious addition of animal 
and vegetable refuse.” Above all there are the London 
dogs winch are getting either more numerous or dirtier 
in their habits. Our streets here, have most, if not all, the 
sources of dirt above described. The slush that is formed 
of dirt on the roads is carried home by pedestrians and 
either left upon the step or deposited on mats and carpets. 
The clothes are fouled either in walking or by splashes 
from vehicles ; this dirt is brushed olf in.side the house 
in the form of dry dust. The dry dust in the .street blows 
about in clouds obscuring the view and annoying the 
passengers, gets into the houses at every means of .access, 
chiefly by the window when it is open to admit the 
fresh air and deposits itself on our stores of fresh and 
cooked food. Poor children whose play-ground is the 
street, run home with the street-dirt upon them. In 
London and in many continental cities where the 
streets are subject to immense traffic, many materials 
have been tried for paving the streets but none of they 
was found satisfactory. Granite road was noisy, wood 
being porous absorbed filth, asphalt was slippery. Mr. 
Blashill recommends “ macadam for roads other than 
main arteries. It has also its merits and its faults but 
Mr. Blashill complains that it is never used as the inven- 
tor intended. ^Whatis macadam’ and what is not, should 
be tested as follows stones that will pass through a 
two inch ring and that are covered with dirt or hoggin do 
not form a macadam road and those that would pass 
through a ring of about one and a half inches are *' ma- 
cadam,” The result of the disoustion that followed was to 


affirm the following propositions in a general way. To secu- 
re a material which would form a good hard road way is to 
take one important step towards avoiding road dirt. Tiio 
next step is to remove the droppings of horses before they 
are ground into dust by wheeled vehicles. To employ 
able bodied scavengers and in sufficient numbers to linish 
cleaning of streets early in the day is another. To clean 
the roads such as are paved with wood and other similar 
materials with water and allow the dirty water to pass 
through the sewers is .also recommended, and last but not 
least to prevent people from throwing refuse into the 
streets by police arrangement.s. 

BURDBTT’s hospitals AND CHARITIES, 1901. 

“Burdettes Hospitals and Charities, 1901,” is 
the year-book of Philanthropy and the llospitjil 
Annual edited by 8ir Henry Burdett, ic.c.d., and 
published by the Scientific Press, London. The 
work, as the name indicates, is a storehouse of 
information concerning everything connected with 
hospitals and a.sylum8 of the world from the 
earliest to the present day, and so far as the general 
management of the hospitals is concerned, will be 
found to contain the fullest and latest information. 


CURE FOR IIYDROPHOUIA. 

The leaf of a variety of acachia , known in the 
Deccan (where it grows wild) by the Hindustani 
name of Dew^ana Babo is declared to possess 
properties which make it a safe cure for hydro- 
phobia. The leaves are simply ground up, and the 
juice extracted from them is given to the patient 
to drink as soon as possible after he has been bitten. 
It is a nauseating drink but this need not cause 
alarm. The decoction should be administered for 
three mornings in succession, the diet during this 
period being restricted to plain unleavened bread 
or boiled rice and curds. The remedy is said to 
have been tried in a number of cases with unvarying 
.success. Four individuals, who had been biUtui 
by dogs which were unmistakably rabid, and which 
subsequently bit other men and animals who deve- 
loped hydrophobia and died, were treated with the 
decoction, and are still alive and well. 


SALT WATER. 


It is stated that salt water is a valuable tonw 
for the liver and stomach ; in fact, it has been 
known to cure long-standing cases of biliousness 
when all drug preparations have failed. It is also 
reckoned an excellent cure for insomnia, and some 
who have been martyrs to dyspepsia declare it to 
be the only thing that has ever done them any 
good. 

PURIFICATION OF DRINKING WATER. 


A rapid and practical sterilisation of potablo 
^ter consists in treatment with a mixture of 
pts of dry aluminium sulphate and calcium by* 
at© with 10 per cent, of potassium permanganat . 
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Of this 15 to 20 grains per gallon are required for 
water and 60 grains for sterilising sewer liquids. Jf 
the quantity added is sufficient, the red colour of 
the water remains after a contact of 15 minutes. 
The water is then filtered through a funnel parti- 
ally filled w'ith wool which is impregnated with 
manganese sesquioxide, through which it passes clear 
and colourless. When the wool becomes so much 
covered wdth manganese oxide as to impede fill ra- 
tion, it is sufficient to boil it with water containing 
0-5 per cent of hydrochloric acid, to render it 
again fit for use. Practical experiments with 
various bacteria have proved the efficiency of the 
method. 


RULES EOJl DYSPEPTK’S. 


Health gives the following rules for dyspeptics 

First. — Eat slowy, masticating the food very 
thoroughly, even more so if possible, than is re- 
quired in health. The more time the food spends in 
the mouth, the less it will spend in the stomach. 

2. Avoid drinking at meals ; at most, take a 
few sips of warm drink at the close of the meal, if 
the food is very dry in character. 

li. In general, dyspeptic stomachs manage dry 
food better than that containing much fluid. 

4. Eat neither very hot nor cold food. The 
best temperature is about that of the body. A^ oid 
exposure to cold after eating. 

5. Be careful to avoid excess in eating. Eat 
no more than the wants of the system require. 
•Sometimes less than is really needed must be taken 
when digestion is very weak. Strength depends 
not on what is eaten, but on w hat is digested. 

6. Never take violent exercise of any sort, 
either mental or physical, either just before or just 
after a meal. It is not good to sleep immediately 
after eating nor within four hours of a meal. 

7. Never eat more than three times a day, and 
make the last meal very light. For many dyspep- 
tics, two meals are better than more. 

8. Never eat a morsel of any sort betw een 
meals. 

9. Never eat when very tired, w hether exhaus- 
ted from mental or physical labour. 

10. Never eat when the mind is w orried or 
the temper ruffled, if possible to avoid doing so. 

11. Eat only food that is easy of digestion, 
a-voiding complicated and indigestible dishes, and 
taking but one to three kinds at a meal. 

12. Most persons will be benefited by the use 
wheatmeal, cracked wheat, and other w hole- 

P'ain actions. 


THE USB OF COSMETICS. 

The use of cosmetics dates at least from ancient 
but lumipous co^metiqs were a triumph of 


the nineteenth century ; These are skin pow ders of 
rice, chalk, zinc white, <fcc., with a dash of phos- 
phorescent powders, such as the sulphides of cal- 
cium, zinc, barium, and strontium. Sulphide of 
zinc prepared according to the Charles Henry 
process gives a fine greenish w'hite light in the 
dark and a velvety sheen to the skin in rooms ar- 
tificially lighted. The greenish tint is masked in 
the cosmetic by u little littrine and alkanna or 
carmine. The compo.sition of one of these new 
scientific cosmetics is given by a F rerich journal 
as; — Pounce, in fine powder, 100; phosphorescent 
sulphide of zinc, 200 ; carbonate of litliine, 25 ; 
and carmine, 2 parts. xCmuinium in fine powder 
applied to the skin gives it a silvery lustre, and is 
used by the athletes known as the “ Homines d' 
Argent.” 

A nrSTlNGUlSIIED PUNJABI SPECIALIST. 

A correspondent to the Indian Magav.ithi and 
Review gives an account of the career of Hr. Paira 
Mall of Amsterdam, a native of tlie Punjab. Dr. Mall 
spent five years in England, where he studied 
medicine in London ; four at the University of 
Durham. His thirst after scientific work drove 
him to Germany, w here, under the most celebrated 
german professors, he has been working on special 
branches of medicine. At the University of Tu- 
bingen he began some original researches under 
Professor Grutzner, the well-known physiologist. 
-Dr. Paira Mall wrote a very important work on the 
Comparative Physiology of Digestion, which was 
publi>hed in PflugeUs Archiv far jdiysiologie in 1900* 
His further researches on electrical changes in mus- 
cles are interesting as well as important. From 
Tubingen he went to the famous old University of 
Heidelberg. There betook up mental diseases as his 
special branch of study, under Professor Kraeplin. 
After that, the doctor came to Munich, where he 
took the degree of M.l). with honours. He stayed 
there eighteen months, and worked further on the 
diseases of the nerves. His perfect mastery over 
the language enabled him to enjoy the society 
of the learned circles that are to be found in that 
beautiful tow'n. 

Dr. Paira Mall has not only excelled in medical 
science, but also in Philosophy. He has done a 
good deal in Germany in expounding the Vedan- 
tic system of Philosophy, comparing the same to 
the system of Kant, and* has excited great interest 
among German philosophers who hold chairs at 
different Universities of Germany. He has shown 
to the learned world the beauties and treasures 
hidden in the Indian systems of philosophy. 

During some months the learned doctor hiw 
held a very responsible position as resident physi* 
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cian in one of the largest sanitariums in Germany 
for diseases of the nerves. Tliis sanitarium is 
beautifully situated on the lake of Constance. 
It is frequented by the rich people from all parts 
of the world with worn-out nerves. Of the three 
nerve specialists, one is a Punjabi. J think no 
Punjabi has ever held such a position in Germany, 
or, in fact, anywhere on the Continent. 

INDIAN cow's MILK. 

The following conclusions as to the composition 
of the milk of Indian cows are published in Agri- 
cultural Ledger IVo. 19 of 1900, being the results 
of a large series of analyses by Dr. .1 . \V. Leather, 
Assistant Agricultural Chemist to the Government 
of India ; — 

The milk of the Indian cow corresponds to that 
of the English animal, and the proportion of pro- 
t(*ids, lactose and mineral matter is approximately 
as 9 : 13: *2. In the case of the butfalo milk the 
relationship is diifercnt, that of the proteids being 
distinctly higher, that of lactose lower, than in 
cows milk. Generally it may be said that “ {a) The 
milk of the Indian cow contains a high proportion 
of butter-fat, varying from 4 to 6 per cent ; bultak/s 
milk contains usually much more, varying from 5 
or 6 per cent, up to as much as 10 per cent. (A) The 
percentage of proteids (albumen and casein) usually 
varies in cow’s milk from 3’] up to 3*5 ; in buffalo’s 
milk from 3*5* up to 4*3. The buffalo’s tieium was 
exceptional. Such proportions as 5 0 and 5*2 per 
cent, of proteids as staled in the Madras publica- 
tion are never found. {c) The percentage of milk 
sugar (factose)in the cov\’s milk varies from 4*4 
to 5*0, and in buffalo's milk it is present in about 
the same proportion. It is never so hnv as is stated 
in the Madras publication, (d) The percentage of 
mineral matter in cow’s milk and buffalo's milk 
varies from about 7 to 8 as it does in English cow’s 
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ELJOCTIMCTTV IN AlilllCULTUIlE. , 

An association of farmers in Bavaria, states a writm' 
in Ftilden'sMagnzitie.ViVii building large electrical 
works to supply power for agricultural uses. The 
current is generated near the village of Schafter- 
sheim, a distance of seven miles from the district 
of consumption, and is supplied partly by steam 
and partly by watcr-pow’er. From there it is to 
be sent at a pressure of 5,000 volts to the sur- 
rounding villages, where it will be employed for 
driving threshing machines, chaff cutters, bruising 
mills, &c. The motors used are very simple 
and compact, so that they can easily be handkid 
by farm hands. If this experiment should prove 
successful, it is almost certain to be imitated in 
other portions of Germany, as the })Ower used, 
according to the estimates, is far more economi- 
cal than horse-power or steam-power in sepiuato 
plants. 

A NEW’ OEim-DESTHOVEK. 

Ozone when passed into w'ater is found to kill 
micro-organisms. This discovery has been made 
in Lille, where the water is notoriously bad, liy 
two French gentlemen. They are taking steps to 
purify the water-supply of that town. It may be 
stated that ozone is another form of oxygen which 
is common in tlu‘ air after an electrical disclmrge 
of lightning and it is manufactured by acuiTeiilof 
electricity being passed through air. It has been 
already found that heat alone up to the l)uiiin^' 
point is not an etlicieiit germ-d(*,stroyer, so tbafc 
this dicovery will bo W’elcomed by the medicul 
profession.^ 

A GOOD ALLOY. 

Experiments have shown that any alloy of alu- 
minium and zinc possesses remarkable qualities. 
It is white, and takes a line tiriish, and is cqiitd 
in strength to cast iron, but superior in ela^ticity. 
Ga the other hand, it melts at so low a temper- 
ature that it can be liquefied in a ladle over an 
0 [>en fire. In the liquid form it fills a mould, 
running into all the small parts much better 
than brass, but it is more brittle than brass. Bs 
use does away with the foundry furnace, and iw 
technical advantages are obvious. The strengtn 
of this metal, says Science Si/tings, is 50,000 Ids. 
per square inch. 

BOTANY. 

We have received a manual entitled 

(part 1) published by Messrs. E and S. Livingsw*^# 

in their catechism series. It is evidently a synop'* 
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sis for students and the author has made a 
judicious attempt to condense into as small a 
space as possible the leading facts necessary for an 
elementary knowledge of Botany. We are impress- 
ed with the simplicity of arangement and the 
clearness of the diagrams which illustrate the book. 
The manual is likely to be popular with studenis 
preparing for examination but who are already 
familiar with the subject. 

the JIESPOXSE OF IXOIIGANIO MAriER TO MECHANICAL 
AND ELECTHICAL stimuli 8. 

On Friday, May 10, Dr. Jagadis Chandra Bosi* 
delivered one of the Friday evening discourses at 
theBoyal Institution, Albemarh? Street, London, 
'file subjtict was “ The Response of ln{)rgani{j 
xMattei* to Mechanical and Llectrical Stimulus.*’ 
The following abstract of the lecture appeared in 
the Timea : — 

Professor Bose began by discussing the change of 
form exhibited by living muscle under stimulus, and 
showed how tlie chaiacter of thcrcspon.se depended upon 
the jmrticular kind of muscle used and the surrounding 
conditions in which the c.xperiinent was performed. In 
other tis.siies, too, stimulus was followed by lesponse, 
tliongli not by the same sort of response as in mu.sclc. 
Thus the eye responded to the stimulus of light, a ciuient 
of electricity being pioduced in the optic nerve. This 
electric response liad been looked upon V)y some authoi • 
ities as the most general and delicate sign of life, but in 
fact it was given by inorganic bodies too, under stimula- 
tion, and those showed the most reniaikable patalleli.sm 
will) living onc.s in both the form of the response and 
the condition.s under which it was manifested. Thus, 
tapping of a piece of metal — lead, for example — joined 
np in circuit with a delicate mirror g.ilvanometro gave 
iiheto a respon.se in the foiin of an electric current, and, 
further, the curves representing the response and recovery 
vf metals'after stimulation were imlentical in foini with 
tlinsc lecordingthe behaviour of muscle under stimulus. 
Moreover, the character of the response was altered by 
precisely the same influences witli inorganic as with or- 
' "'"lie bodies. Uuder a series of stimuli applied in quick 
JcesSion the metal was thrown into the same tetanic 
idition as a muscle. Again, its respon.se was strong- 
at a particular temperature, decreasing at both 
>her and lower temperatures ; this corresponded 
th the heat and cold rigour of muscle. Further, 
vas affected by drugs just as were living substances ; it 
s excited by stimulants and depres.sed by depressor.s, 

5 same drug sometimes acting with opposite effect 
-ording as the dose was large or small, while the rcs- 
ese could be killed by the injection of poison and reviv- 
hy the exhibition of the appropriate antidote. Piofessor 
in the course of his lecture, showed an artificial rc- 
’a, based on the facts he had described, wihch was 
asitive to visible light, to ultra-violet rays, to electric 
'■ves, and, in fact, to every sort of radiation. This 
paratus recovered from the effect of stimulus without 
ternal aid, and there was no reason, he declared, why 
B coherers used in wireless telegraphy should not also 
tnade self-recovering, and so employed without the 
Wesome and sometimes destructive tapping device 
111 vogue. He concluded with the remark that this 
'Ptinqlty between the organic and inorganic worlds 


enabled them to begin to understand the quotation from 
one of the ancient books of his race : “ They who see 
one in all the changing manifoldne.ss of this universe, 
unto them belongs eternal truth, and unto none else.” 

A WOUND-STITCHING MACHINE. 

Dr Paul Michel, the fainou.s French physician, has 
invented a remaikable instninient for stitching 
wounds. With this instrument wounds on a body 
can be stitch. (I effectively, quickly, and without 
causing any pain to the patient. Ileietofore wounds 
were si it dual by hiiud, utid this operation was not 
only somewhat dangerous and slow, but also 
decidedly paiiifTil. Dr. Michd’s instrument consists 
of a forceji.s or pincers and of a case or shc^ath, which 
contains a number of nickel hooks or band some- 
what similar to those which are frequently seen on 
tlie corners of cai‘d hoard ho.\(;s. A slight pri'ssurci 
sufllces to free these hooks from the sheatl), and 
within one minute betw’emi twenty and thirty of 
them can be placed on a wound in such a manner that 
they W'ill effect ively close it. The reason why they 
cause no pain is that the tiny rounded points 
only penetrate the epidermis and not the lower 
layer of skin. Other advantage's which they 
possess are that they can be easily disinfected, 
that it is no trouble to remove them from the skin 
after the wound is healed, and tluit they leave 
hardly any trace of a scar. Dr. Michel has received 
congratulations from the ino.st distinguished 
European physician.s, and his instrument is being 
rapidly introduced into leading hospitals. 

SCIENCE AND COMMEBCB IN GERMANY. 

Professor Carhardt, of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, declares that by the union 
of scientific instruction and industry, tlie Ger- 
mans are rapidly marching to the industrial supre- 
macy of Europe. In Germany science is regarded 
as a factor in commerce. The Keichsansalt, or 
Government laboratory, in Berlin cost £200,000 
to institute, and requires £1,500 a yesir, but 
the money has been w^ell spent. He believes 
tl)at if England is losing her supremacy in com- 
inerce and manufactures, it is owing to her failure 
to utilise the lessons of science to the full. 

THE CURATIVE POWER OF THE RONTOEN RAYS. 
(their DETECTIVE VALUE.) 

In addition to the invaluable assistance given by 
theRontgen Rays in locating and diagnosing disease 
and injury, there is, in the opinion of the Rontgen 
Ray Societies, a great future for the rays as a cura- 
tive power. 

“We are accumulating considerable data on 
this mailer,” said a member to a representative 
of the St. J‘imes's GaMettn, “ but we do not progress 
fast enough. The rays have been used in locating 
tuberculosis, but their potential value as a cura- 
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tive agent cannot be stated as yet owing to in- 
sufficient data. The cure of lupus has been suc- 
cessful up to a point, as with other complaints, 
but it will be some time before we are able to 
say very much definitely on the point. Personally, 
1 believe the rays have a great future before them 
in this direction. ” 

One would have thought that in the few years 
the rays have been used, and with the large number 
of hospitals, sufficient data would have been gathered 
as to its curative power.*’ 

“ That is the idea of everyone who has not exa- 
mined the matter in all its bearings. You see the 
hospitals are so full of work in the morning with 
their big statical machines and Rontgen apparatus, 
in the location of injuries and diseases, that they 
have no time to consider much about their curative 
effect. It is the same with medical men all over 
the country. In fact, the curative side of the ex- 
periments has to be left to their leisure hours, which 
are, as you may be aware, very infrequent.” 

“ Were it possible to devote more time to the 
curative side, doctors and hospitals might be able 
to dispense with a great deal of their activities, and 
the all-round task of curing disease would, of course 
be considerably diminished ? *’ 

“ That is so, undoubtedly, but what is to be done. 
We want some millionaire to endow a large institu- 
tion wdiere the curative powers of the rays would 
alone be experimented with.*’ 

One member went on to say that the Society 
had a soldier from the front at their last meeting, 
and they could distinctly locate a bullet in his 
brain, actually impinging, he believed, on the grey 
tissue. “ Yet the man was as well as you or I.” 
That, however, is not new\ Bullets have passed 
clean through the grey tissue of the brain and come 
out at the back of the head without doing any 
harm to the man ultimately. 

“ You, of course, know%” he continued, “ that 
the Post Office make great use of the rays. Thwy 
bundle parcel after parcel with lightning rapidity 
along a slab, and can see in a moment if there 
is anything that ought not to be in the parcel. 
It is also used extensively in the foreign Customs. 
Some time ago watches were sent into these 
countries inside Bibles. The rays have done away 
with that profitable source of income.” 

Symmetbical Distobtion of Photoqbaphio 
Bbpboductions. 

It is commonly said that the photograph can- 
not lie, but there are many things done by the 
photographer which make objects appear to be what 
they are not. 

In photographing interiors of business premi- 
ses for advertising purposes, it is an old dodge 


to use a wide angle lens which lends distance 
to the walls and makes the room assume palatial 
proportions. The disadvantage, however, is 
that near objects appear excessively large and 
distant ones extremely small. AV'hat seemed to be 
required wbs a lens which would distort the 
picture just where wanted, that is to say, if th(‘ 
room to be photographed was too narrow, yet high 
enough, the picture could be expanded in the W'idth, 
or on the other hand, ifthe apparent height wanted 
increasing, it should be possible to do it withoit 
altering the breadth of the view. Jlowever, a writer 
in the Amateur Photographer recently described 
a very easy way of making a lens distort in either a 
vertical or horizontal direction. 

It consists in placing behind any ordinary lens 
a cylinder lens, such as is used by spectacles makers. 
This lens may be described as a slice off the side 
of a cylinder, so that it is plane on one side and a 
segment of a circle on the other. Such a lens 
will act very similarly to the distorting mirrors 
which, when placed horizontally, make the person 
looking into them short and stout, whilst by 
placing vertically, the person looks ludicrously 
tall and thin. 

However, the object in using the lens in the 
present case was not to produce this kind of distor- 
tion, but to get an enlargement of some object in a 
landscape in a particular direction so as to obtain a 
more pleasing composition. This was done by using 
in conjunction with the cylinder lens a diaphragm 
having a slit-shaped opening in it measuring 40 
width. The diaphragm was placed in some cases 
with its slit crossing the axis of the cylinder lens, 
and in other cases being parallel to each other. The 
most astonishing variety can be produced in the 
shape of the picture according to the relative posi- 
tions of the slit and the cylinder lens, and the pic- 
torial effect may be improved or otherwise at the 
will of the operator. The value of photographical 
evidence in judicial enquiry must of course deter- 
iorate with the progress of this method. 
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A critic of Indian odneation ha.s, in tho 

The Times on 

Indian a violent attack on our wliole 

Education. system of education. He 

considers it as worse than a failure, a great political 
blunder. It has made of the Indian a moderately 
good clerk in Government offices, hut has neither 
improved his character nor prevented him from 
being openly hostile to the administration. He 
cannot be regarded in a serious light ; his belief 
in education is ‘pathetic^ ; he is less than half-edu- 
cated ; and the “ higher education ” of natives is 
ironically so called. Such immoderate statements 
are found scattered throughout the article ; and 
the whole contribution is marred by an acute form 
of that political jaundice to which of late the 
Anglo-Indian has become fatally liable. This \s the 
more to be regretted as the article exposes some of 
the real defects of the educational system and may, 
if not vitiated by open antipathy to the ‘ Babu/ 
be of some service to the cause of reform. 

Two admissions are made by this critic, which, 
from him and in the obviously reluctant manner 
in which they are made, are of singular value. One 
is that education can no longer be stopped, though 
“ it would doubtless be the simplest line to take.’’ 
The other is that the native of India is, after all 
deductions are made, educable ; there are possibil- 
ities in him ; and in certain directions, if he is 
given a chance — our critic is cautious and will hot 
commit himself too far — he can reach a high level 
of ability. Moreover he is naturally loyal, his 
disloyalty being mainly superficial, and due to the 
fact that, being less than half-educated, he sees 
the world in a distorted perspective.” This is an 
acknowledgment which the Babu, the Mahratta, 
and the Aiyar may add to the long array of tes- 
timonials to character and educableness which they 
are obliged — unhappy suspects — to carry about 
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with them ready for production in answer to every 
ill-tempered traducer. 

Passing now to the substantial part of the criti- 
cism, we find first of all the radical defect stated 
as ‘ the apotheosis of the text-book.' The 
result of this is a monstrous and incredible process 
of cramming which renders education in any real 
sense iiupossibl(\ Thus vaguely enunciated, the 
charge appears too sweeping ; but there is abundant 
truth in it, though the remedies are not obvious. 
One is therefore surprised to read in the article: — 
“ And the monstrous form which this evil takes is 
the more discreditable because (up to a certain point 
and at least in its grossest forms) it could very easily 
be remedied by a few simple enactments/’ 
Not even a hint as to the nature of these simple 
enactments, is however, vouchsafed ; and to us the 
remedy appears by no means so easy as it does to 
this writer. A better constitution for the Senates 
of the Universities is next recommended, and in 
this matter, the critic is only preaching to the con- 
verted. Another reform is the raising of the stand- 
ard required for the entrance examination. We 
may be sure that this step also will gradually 
be taken, seeing that two such widely different 
authorities as Sir Antony Macdonnol in the 
north and Dr. Miller in the south, have given 
expression to similar views. The principle may 
be at once accepted, but the obstacles to its actual 
realisation are great and cannot be overcome ex- 
cept by a long and steady course of improvement. 
The appointment of a Minister of Education for 
all India, recently so much talked of, is likewise 
advocated by the Times contributor. Dr. John Mur- 
doch of Madras long ago cried out for such an 
appointment. Bishop Welldon has recently given 
his support to the proposal ; and the Viceroy him- 
self is commonly believed to have long had it in 
contemplation. As we wrote in the Bevkw in a 
former issue, it is impossible to contend that Indian 
opinion is earnest about it. At any rate, the neces- 
sity for such an office has not been sufficiently 


demonstrated ; and the chances are not many 
that a person can be found uniting experience 
of recent European educational methods with 
intimate knowledge of Indian peoples, and 
able to withstand the deadening influence of 
Indian official life. Unless this rara avis is found, 
it is difficult to see what good can result from the 
creation of a new office which depends for its use- 
fulness solely and exclusively upon the personality 
of its holder. 

Bishop W elldon has succeeded in making himself 
noted, if not exactly famous. 

Bishop Welldon. as W(‘ll as 

the press, will watch with intense interest his 
Lordship’s future utterances — and their sequel 
For if the reverend gentleman is prone to indis- 
cretion in speech, he is at least equally ready to 
make what reparation is subsequently possible. 
And w e may presume that his latest recantation is 
as sincere as the unlucky Magdalen oration that has 
called forth an emphatic and dignified protest 
from Sir Antony Macdonnel. The Government of 
India has allowed itself to be associated with »Sii’ 
Antony in disclaiming any intention to impose fii- 
ble-teaching on all schools — a disclaimer nuidered 
necessary by another of the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta’s ‘ blazing’ indiscretions Altogether within 
a very short official career, Bishop W elldon has 
given enough evidence to show that lie requires 
to be kept in order, — if indeed, he has not k'arned 
by this time to keep his tongue in order. Out ot 
evil cometh good. The interest that his name now 
calls forth in the public mind may, if added to real 
genius, lead Dr. AVelldon yet into the fair fields of 
bright renown. Instances of such happy Iraus- 
formation are not wanting ; and we have too 
strong a faith in the power of earnestness and en 
thusiasm not to hope that the Metropolitan wik 
realise the responsibility that attaches to his pose 
tion, and crown his undoubted abilities with great 
and good w ork. 


We are indebted to Professor J. U. 
for the full text of an interesting paper on “ Tb® 
British Monarchy” which he read recently be* 
fore the l^ajhmimdry College Metcalfe Association- 
lie sets forth in a lucid manner the various step^^ 
by which the British Monarchy, “ while preserv- 
ing its form has changed its character” ? . 
value to the Empire especially as exemphueui 
the person of our late revered Queen. 
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SOME ADVANCES IN BIOLOGY DUEING 
THE VICTOKIAN ERA. 


O a student ot‘ Natural history at the present 
j day with the almost bewildering number of 
technical treatises and the countless special 
papers on particular sections of this great subject 
at his disposal - to say nothing of the elaborate 
microscopes and perfect section-cutting machines 


with which he is accustomed to work — it is difiicult 
to realise how different was the position in these 
respects of his predecessor at the commencement 
of the Victorian era, and how much of the know- 
ledge he has now at his command was ac<piired 
during the most important and the most fruitful 
epoch that the world has ever seen. Most of us, 
probably, regard the works of Owen and Darwin 
as belonging, in great degrees, to a past age, 
and in a certain sense this is a perfectly just 
conception. But Darwin’s voyage in the “ Beagle” 
which lasted from 1832 till 1836, had only just 
been brought to a conclusion at the cominence- 
iiient of the reign, and although certain letters 
written to Professor Ilenslow at Cambridge during 
that memoi able voyage were published in 1835, the 
account of the voyage itself was not given to the 
public till her late Majesty had been sometime 
on the throne. And old as now seems the theory 
of the origin of species by means of natural 
selection, yet Darwin's epoch-making work on that 
subject did not make its appearance till 1859, — 
considerably more than twenty years after the 
commencement of the reign. 

Owen did, indeed, publish one treatise at least in 
pre- Victorian days, namely, a paper on the milk- 
Rlanda of the duck-billed platypus of Australia; 
but practically the whole of the rest of his work 
''as a product of the era under consideration. 

Huxley, the great champion of the Darwinian 
^beory, accomplished the whole of his life’s work 
the record reign ; ” and it is perhaps not 


too much to say that it was very largely due to 
his advocacy and writings that tlie doctrine of 
evolution of animate (as w ell as of inanimate) 
nature triumphed as soon as it did over the oppo- 
sing and adverse influences which were at first 
arrayed against it. 

The acceptance by a very large majority of those 
w'hose opinions on the subject are of any value of 
some form of Evolution (not necessarily natural 
selection) as the true explanation of the origin and 
relationships of animals and plants may indeed be 
justly regarded as the crow ning triumph of the 
biology of the Victorian era. In the early part of 
that epoch Owen had been on a wrong track in 
trying to explain the mutual relationships of 
vertebrates by relerence to a supposed “archetype” 
which had afforded the model on which the con- 
struction of all had been based. But he got no 
further than this. And it was left for Huxley to 
demonstrate that a large number of types of 
vertebrated animals could be traced gradually from 
a more advanced into an earlier and lower form. 

This could of course only be effected by means 
of a comparatively full acquaintance with the 
remains of extinct animals belonging to epochs 
earlier than our ow n. And although very much 
had been done in vertebrate paleontology previous 
to 1837 — notably the investigations of llavier into 
the structure of the fossil mammals discovered 
when digging the fortifications of Curis in the 
Montmartre gypsum, — yet what had been effected 
previous to that date is comparatively insignifi- 
cant to what had been accomplished subsequently. 
Darwin’s discoveries in South America gave us for 
the first time some idea — faint enough it is true — 
of the remarkable peculiarities of the extinct 
fauna of that country, his material being w orked 
out and described by Owen so far as was possi- 
ble with the imperfect specimens which had been 
brought home. Little by little our knowledge of 
the old South American animals gradually in- 
creased, till before the end of the reign we 
became acquainted with that marvellous series of 
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gigantic armadillo-like creatures, still more gigan- 
tic ground-sloths, and strange types of hoofed 
mammals whose skeletons now form the glory 
of the La Plata museum. 

During this long period equally important 
paleontological discoveries were taking place in other 
parts of the world ; and the reign of which we are 
treating saw the discovery of the first bone which 
led Owen to announce the former existence in 
New Zealand of extinct birds by whose side the 
ostrich was a comparative dwarf. The correctness 
of this bold announcement was soon conclusively 
proved by the discovery of other bones and later 
still of complete skeletons of the various species 
of moas which formerly inhabited those islands. 

Similarly discoveries in Australia showed that 
marsupials more or less nearly allied to the 
species inhabiting that island continent existed 
there in earlier epochs of the earth's history. 
And the important generalisation was thus reached 
that the different regions of the globe showed in 
past epochs the same peculiarities in regard to 
their faunas which they possess at the present day, 
only often in a more pronounced degree. 

Not only have discoveries of extinct faunas like 
these been of the utmost importance in regard to 
the mutual relationships and evolution of living 
beings, but they have likewise contributed largely 
to a right appreciation of the true principles on 
which the science of the geographical distribution 
of animals should be founded ; a science which we 
shall see below, is a special product of the Victor- 
ian age. 

Although Falconer and Cantley collected most of 
the wonderful series of fossil remains of mammals 
from the Siwalik hills before Queen Victoria came 
to the throne, yet the full description of these was 
not given to the world till between the years 1845 
and 1849 ; and this description profoundly modified 
previous conceptions of the relationships and dis- 
tributions of many of the larger mammals. 

The description by Professor Gaudry of an 
equally wonderful extinct mammalian fauna in 


Greece only dates from 1862 ; while the discoveries 
of other more or less similar assemblages of fossil 
animals in Hungary, Samos, Persia and China are 
of much more modern date. 

In the year 1825 Mantell announced the discovery 
in the AVealden of Kent and Sussex of a gigantic 
land reptile for which the name of Iguanodon was 
proposed. But for many years little or nothing 
definite was known as to its real structure and 
affinities. Little by little, however, the bones 
were put together — sometimes correctly and some- 
times incorrectly — till at length the structure of 
this strange monster was much manifest by I lie dis- 
covery of entire skeletons in Belgium. These skele- 
tons demonstrated the correctness of th(*. idea at 
which Huxley, after many years study, v^ith very 
imperfect materials, had arrived that this and other 
kindred reptiles collective! y known as dinosaurs, 
were really related in the structure of their bkileton 
much more closely to birds than to any oilier group 
of animals, and consequently that birds and reptiles 
were diverging branches from one common ancestral 
stock. Huxley likewise demonstrated the near 
kinship existing between amphibians (that is to 
say, salamanders, newts, frogs and such like) and 
fishes. And he was accordingly induced to bri- 
gade birds and reptiles in one great group, under 
the name of Sauropsida, and amphibians and fishes 
in a second as Ichthyopsida. Although further 
discoveries of extinct types have proved the exist- 
ence of a closer union between reptiles and amphi- 
bians than was at first supposed to be the case, the 
main correctness of their grand generalisation has 
not been called in question. 

But it has come to be realised that the dinosau- 
rian reptiles, as we know them, cannot he 
regarded as the direct ancestors of birds; and 
many of the resemblances are now attributed 
to what is known as parallelism -a o 
development which was only realised during 1 ® 
late Victorian era. According to this doctrine* 
two groups of animals which had but little 
common may present a curious parallelisna in h® 
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their internal and external structure, although the 
the points of resemblance have been developed 
quite independently. 

And here it may be mentioned that a fortunate 
discovery about the middle of the century made 
known to us a type of extinct bird which was not 
only the oldest representative of the class, but 
differed in many important structural characters 
from all living members of the class. This was the 
lizard'tailed bird, or Archaeopteryx^ first known by 
the impression of a feather in certain lithogra- 
phic limestones but soon after by a nearly com- 
plete skeleton from the same deposits which was 
described by Owen in 1862. Although this speci- 
men w'as insufficient by itself to prove that the 
primeval birds were furnished with teeth, this 
most important fact was demonstrated many years 
later by the great American paleontologist, Marsh, 
whose loss we had to deplore so recently. These 
toothed birds were discovered in the cretaceous 
strata of Kansas. 

And this brings to our notice the fact that the 
discoveries which took place in Korth America 
during the second half of the Victorian period 
practically revolutionized our previous ideas of 
vertibrate paleontology and development, and 
furnished us with an amount of material in a state 
of perfection which had not previously been 
dreamt of. A very large proportion of the fossil 
vertibrates described from Europe were known only 
by teeth or by single bones, frequently in a more or 
less imperfect condition. But the new discoveries 
lu the United States, which came at a most 
opportune moment for the further development of 
the theory of evolution, revealed to us entire 
skeletons of many of the reptilian and mammalian 
types which were only very imperfectly known 
through the European examples, together with a 
number of totally new forms. These not 
only revealed to us the fact that there were 

^oo,st three totally distinct groups of dinosaurian 
^^‘eptilos — some of which walked on all fours and 
^ere fully sixty feet in length, while others of 


somewhat less gigantic stature stalked about on 
their hind legs after the fashion of birds — but they 
likew ise enabled Huxley to work out the pedigree 
of the horse, and to demonstrate its descent from 
a small animal no larger than a fox, with five com- 
plete toes to each foot. Similar pedigrees were work- 
ed out by the American ^naturalists for many other 
groups of animals — notably the camels and llamas ; 
and the theory of evolution was thus placed on a 
much firmer basis than it could have acquired in 
any other way, so that it became practically a 
demonstrated fact, and emerged completely from 
the theory stage. 

These and other discoveries enabled naturalists for 
the first time to thoroughly realize the essential 
difference.s .separating the primitive animals of older 
periods of the earth’s history from their modern 
successors. And the new familiar terms “Gen- 
eralized” and “Specialized” w ere invented to express 
their essential differences. The horse, for example 
< w'ith its single-toed feet, long limbs, and high crown- 
ed grinding teeth is a most highly specialized animal 
whereas its early ancestor PhenacoduSy with its five 
toed-feet, short limbs, and low'-crowned simple 
grinders is as essentially a generalized type. As 
soon as the importance of discoveries of this 
nature was fully realized, naturalists turned their 
attention to working out the phylogeny of all groups 
of animals, and to forming classifications which 
should exhibit their real relationship and their 
lines of descent. The great importance of adapta- 
tion to surroundings as a factor in modifying animal 
life is likewise a feature which was first recog- 
nized in a philosophical manner during the late 
reign, as was also the circumstance that widely 
different groups of animals may come to resemble 
one another very closely in external characters 
owing to the similarity of their mode of life, us 
is well exemplified by the familiar instance of swifts 
and sw'allows. 

But before finally quitting the subject of extinct 
groups of animals reference must be made to 
the discovery in the older secondary rocks pf 
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the Cape Colony by the late Mr. Bain during 
the early part of the Queen’s reign of the 
remains of a type of reptilian life which was 
at that time unknown elsewhere. Some o£ 
these anonioHant reptiles, as they are now 
called, had skulls provided viith a single pair of 
tusk-like teeth in the upper jaw ( Dicy notion), 
while in others there was a full series of teeth which 
in their form and arrangement recall those of 
the carnivorous mammals. Moreover, these remark- 
able South African reptiles show a most suggestive 
resemblance to mammals in many other parts of 
their organisation. And although much of the tang- 
led skein still remains for future investigation to 
unravel, there can be little doubt that in these 
anomodant reptiles we see creatures not farr emoved 
from the ancestral stock of the mammalia. It has 
therefore to be laid to the credit of the naturalists 
of the Victorian era that they have indicated to a 
considerable degree the probable pedigree of 
both birds and mammals. 

In many respects the above-mentioned extinct 
South African reptiles appear to have been more 
nearly allied to the duck-billed platypus and 
echidna of Australia than to any other living re- 
presentatives of the mammalia ; and as several of 
the oldest known fossil remains of mammals 
appear to be nearly related to the species men- 
tioned, there is a probability that the monotremes, 
as the living forms are called, represent the sur- 
vivals of the connecting links between mammals 
and reptiles. This fact that these primitive living 
mammals lay eggs — although rumours to that effect 
have long been current, and it is asserted that 
samples of the eggs were actually in an English 
museum for some twenty years — was not authenti- 
cated till 1884, when Mr. Caldwell startled the 
zoological world with an announcement to that 
effect. 

Neither was it known till a few years ago that 
the duck-billed platypus possesses true teeth in 
early life, although these are subsequently shed 
and their place taken by horny plates which grow 


up beneath them and this seems an appropri- 
ate place to mention that the working out of tbe 
homologies and mode of succession of the teeth 
of mammals in general is almost entirely a work 
of the Victorian era, which was commenced and 
to a great extent perfected by Ow^en, although 
Flower and others ably assisted in carrying on the 
investigation. Special attention has been directed 
by many to finding rudiments of milk, or deciduous 
teeth in groups where they were supposed to be 
wanting ; and the fact that living marsupials 
never change more than a single pair of teeth in 
each jaw may likewise be reckoned as one of tbe 
most remarkable zoological discoveries of the 
reign. 

To ])ass to a totally different subject, and one 
which only in fact comes under the denomi- 
nation of biological, it is most important to reiniml 
the reader that the co-existence of man with 
the extinct mammals of the glacial epoch is entire- 
ly a discovery of the Victorian age. Although 
opposed with extraordinary bitterness on its first 
announcement, it has long since been accepted as 
an incontrovertible fact, and it has of necessity pro- 
foundly modified our conceptions of man’s relation to 
the lower mammals, and of the date of his appear- 
ance on the globe. For many years after this 
discovery comparatively little fresh information of 
importance was obtained with regard to man's 
ancestry arid antiquity, but a few years ago a skull 
was discovered in Java indicating an apparently 
lower type of man (the so-called Pithecanthrojms) 
than any previously known. This “ missing link 
has, however, still to be found. Two years previous 
to the accession of Queen Victoria, Swainson pub- 
lished a work under the title of the “ Geography 
and Classification of Animals ” ; but it was not till 
the middle of the reign that the subject of the 
geographical distribution of animals was studied 
in a scientific spirit ; the two great pioneers in this 
branch of research being Slater and Wallace, " bo 
w orked quite independently. As the results of these 
and other investigations, it was found practical to 
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parcel out the globe into a number of more or less 
distinct zoological regions, according to the nature 
of the animals by which they are inhabited. The 
most distinct of these regions are the two respec- 
tively typified by Australia and South America, but 
the enumeration of these would take us, perhaps, 
too near the dominions of geography. The 
changes in the distribution of land and water on 
the surface of the globe indicated by the present 
and past distribution of animal life certainly belong 
to physical geography rather than to zoology. 

The study of the growth of coral and the mode 
of formation of coral-islands is however a more dis- 
tinctly zoological subject ; and it is to Darwin, 
whose book on coral-islands was published in 1851, 
that we oue the important discovery that the 
ring-like coral-islands known as atolls are re- 
ally crowns marking the sites of the summit of 
islands which have long since disappeared beneath 
the water of the ocean. Microscopic investigation 
has also show n that limestones of all descriptions 
are almost entirely of organic origin, and are fre- 
quently little more than highly altered coral-reefs ; 
this too being one of the most wonderful and 
unexpected discoveries of the Victorian age. 

Another wonderful development of the same 
periodris exemplified by the researches carried on 
by means of dredging in the depths of the ocean, 
uliich have revealed to us the existence of a w onder- 
ful assemblage of animals and plants living in total 
darkness, so far as the light of the sun is concerned, 
but producing a kind of unearthly illumination by 
means of phosphorescent organs developed by many 
uf the animals themselves. The fishes of the deep 
with huge phosphorescent knobs on various 
parts of their bodies, and long feelers endowed 
with the most acute sensibility of touch are indeed 
some of the most extraordinary and strange- 
looking creatures that it is possible to conceive^ 
suggesting the phantoms of a troubled dream Ba- 
ther than denizens of our modern world. Tt must 
indeed be a weird realm, that of the ocean abysses. 

In addition to the discovery of these totally new 


types of phosphorescent deep sea fishes, the 
Victorian era has brought to light the important 
fact that a number of types of invertebrates, especi- 
ally the sea-lilies, or crinoids, supposed to have been 
long extinct, or only lingering on here and there in 
the form of a few survivals, are really abundant 
in the df»ep s(>a. The dredging cruises of 
the Porettfnui' and LUjhtmnff during the summer of 
1868, 1869, and 1S79, and the voyage of the Chal- 
lenger^ which lasted from the end of 1872 till the 
early part of 1876, mark an epoch in the investi- 
gation of the products of the deep sea, and indicat- 
ed the lines on which future work of the sam^i kind 
should bo carried. During the latter half of the 
reign, marine biological stations w^ere established in 
many parts of the world, — notably at ISaples — and 
these have practically revolutionised our conceptions 
of the nature and extent of the fauna of the sea. 
Nor have the investigations carried on at such sta- 
tions been by any means solely restricted to purely 
scientific subjects ; they have largely contributed to 
the improvements of our sea fisheries. 

The results of the dredging operations carried on 
during special voyages or by the vessels attached to 
the biological stations brought to light a w hole host 
of previously unknown types of invertebrate life ; 
but to refer to them in detail would not only largely 
exceed the limits of our space, but would w eary the 
reader w ithout any compensating advantage. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that an entirely 
new development of the era is the investigation of 
the minute animals and plants living at the sur- 
face of the ocean, and constituting a peculiar as- 
semblage of organised beings collectively known as 
plankton. 

The larger animals of the explored portions of 
the globe were, of course, to a great extent 
known in pre-Victorian days. But it was only a 
few years previous to tlie commencement of the 
reign that Brian Hodgson brought to the notice 
of science, many of the animals of the inner 
Himalaya, and it w as not till 1840, that Blyth 
named the great w ild sheep of Tibet aij4 the 
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Pamir, the species from the latter area being in- 
deed only known by the horns and skull till the 
return of the expedition from Yarkand in the 
early seventies. During the sixties the explora- 
tions of the French missionar y the Abbe David 
brought to light the existence of a host of previous- 
ly unknown animals in eastern Tibet, the most 
remarkable of which is the bear-like short-tailed 
panda. Africa at the time her late Majesty came 
to the throne was practically unknown over the 
greater part of its extent, and it was not till the 
sixties that Paul du Chailla revealed to us full in- 
formation with regard to the existence of the great 
man-like ape, the gorilla, in the dense tropical 
forests of the west coast. Numberless new types 
of antelopes and other mammals, to say nothing of 
birds and lower creatures have been discovered 
during the reign in Africa, but even if space 
permitted little would be gained by the enumera- 
tion of these. Nor have discoveries of new animals 
and plants been less numerous in other parts of 
the world, but to allude further to them would 
obviously be a matter of impossibility. 

In the sciences of embryology and physiology the 
advances made during the reign have been enor- 
mous, these being rendered possible in many cases 
only by the improvement in microscopes which 
took place during the same period, and by the in- 
vention of the process of cutting thin sections of 
animal substances for investigation under the 
microscope. The great work of the German investi- 
gator Von Baer upon the development of ani- 
mals was indeed completed in the year of her late 
Majesty’s accession ; but the whole of the epoch- 
making studies of physiology and embryology con- 
ducted by the late Frank Balfour were a product of 
the second half of the reign ; his “ Development of 
Elasmobranch Fishes’’ having been published in 
1878. Detailed references to the advances in 
these branches of zoological science would obviously 
be out of place on an occasion like the present. 

Although in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century,the African traveller Sparraan called atten- 


tion to the remarkable resemblance displayed by a 
South African insect to a dead and crumpled leaf, 
the phenomenon of mimicry, that is to say, the imi- 
tation by one animal of the general appearance of 
another, or of a plant, in order thereby to escape 
the attack of its enemies, has been made known en- 
tirely during the period under review. So too 
has the object of the coloration displayed by many 
animals, although this is a subject in regard to 
which our knowledge is still in a very elementary 
condition. 

The investigation into the life-history of micro- 
bes and bacteria, and the discovery of the import- 
ant part played by these minute organisms in the 
role of nature are likewise to be laid to the credit 
of the Victorian era ; and were indeed only render- 
ed possible by the perfection to which the ma- 
nufacture of microscopes and other instruments of 
research had been carried during the same periods. 
The benefits to the human race which have been 
already conferred by these and kindred discoveries 
are only a foretaste of what is to follow. But per- 
haps the crowning triumph of microscopic and phy- 
siological investigations of this nature is the con- 
nection now indisputably proved to exist between 
malaria and mosquitoes — a connection which was 
only fully proved during the last year of her late 
Majesty’s wonderful reign. 

Nothing has been said as to the intimate con- 
nection between the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
which has been proved to exist by investigations 
carried out during this period. Neither has space 
permitted any reference to botanical discoveries 
and advances, while but very little has been men- 
tioned with regard to the work accomplished m 
connection with many groups of invertebrates. But 
to whatever side of biological science we direct our 
glance, we can scarcely fail to be almost overcome 
with astonishment at the amount of work accom 
pKshed, and the revolution of our conceptions in 
regard to nature generally which has taken place 
during the “ record reign.” 

B. Lydbkkeb* 
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f ATE in the J uly of last year the monsoon was 
six weeks overdue in the land of famine. Early 
crops were withering, sown a few days previous- 
ly by ryols rashly trusting in a delusive shower. The 
last few bullocks saved so far by expensive import- 
ed fodder were succumbing. The great rcdief- 
works were crowded with labourers. Uospitals 
and poor-houses were full of ghastly figure.s, the 
monsoon cloud hung low down in a brazen sky, and 
everything pointed to the beginning of a second 
and in some ways far worse period of the great 
famine. 

But though the foe grew daily stronger, the 
defence system was com])lete, and tlie only insati- 
able need was for more men to olHcer the expand- 
ing line. Generally speaking the schmne was to 
confine distribution of relief to large works and 
poor-house centres. The main principle was that the 
genuineness of the demand for assistance should be 
automatically determined by clis(anc(* and work 
tests, with a view to avoid the dangers at( aching to 
indiscriminate charity. Poor houses in the main 
cities with their system of patrols scav'enged up 
tlios(? who from idleness, w'oaknoss or prejudice 
escaped# the meshes of the relief work, and were 
intended to insure that even the alien beggar 
sbould not starve. Help was given locally only to 
a sin^ll number of vill.ige servants, whose pre- 
sence in the village was indispensable to the ad- 
iniiiistration, and in rare cases to others who for 
special reasons had to bo exempted from the work 
test. 

The rigidity of the system was teiiipei'ed by the 
fact that the distance test had at times to be aban- 
doned, that the work test fluctuated from a penal 
to piece work, and that the Government 
wage was supplemented by Charitable 
nnd distribution of comforts to the deserving, 
e large w'orks w^ere under the dual control of 
Revenue and the Public Works authorities, with 
result that questions of high policy w^ere de- 


cid(Hl by the Revenue Departimuit, but llie whole 
machinery of the work (except tire Kitchen and 
hospital) was in the hands of Public Works De- 
partment oflicials. 

Poor houses were managed by local, civil or 
municipal authorities. 

Everything that tlie wit of man could devise, 
or his endurance execute, was done to develop!.* the 
system on th(‘so lines, in view' «)f a continuance of 
the crisis. 

But a change suddenly occurred. I'rom the Sey- 
chelhjs and Ct‘ylori came glad miws of a fresh break 
in the monsoon. Every evening tlie monsoon cloud 
spread over a wider horizon, till at last a white 
misty wall of driving blinding rain came inland, 
and the drought w as ov(‘r. 

Ill a few' days the brown cracked earth w'as a 
green swamp, chohu’a was being wash(*d out of the 
villages, and the cultivator roiisi*d himself Irom the 
lethargy of despair, to mend his plough, and beg, 
borrow' (or even steal) bullocks to till tin* land. 

But with the end of one (jrisis, another began. 
The flank of the defences was tui*iu‘d, and the 
scene of operations had to be rapidly shilt(Hl from 
big relief works to village c(*ntr(‘s, w hore tlie strug- 
gle broke out afresh. The rt^ason lor this is obvioii.s. 
The artificial towns round the relief works 
rapidly (lis.solved as the people liurried olf, anxious 
to exchange the imperfect slielti'r ol the huts for 
their own homos, and to malu^ tli('ir preparations 
for cultivation. Instead of providing for applicants 
subsistence in exchange for work at convmiiently 
chosen centres. Government had now' to conduct 
local investigations as to the iK'ods of people in 
remote villages, and arrange for the distribution of 
gratuitous relief in places often very dilficiilt of 
access. Eurther, besides providing the means of 
present subsistence for the starving, it was impera- 
tive to place w ithin tin* reach of all materials for 
re-commencing the operations on which the future 
depended. 

The cultivator emerging from the struggle with 
starvation found that his victory w'as dearly 

lo 
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purchased at the sacrifice, possibly of health and 
strength, but certainly of cattle and seed grain. 
The whole machinery of cultivation was rusted, 
disorganised and broken, and the problem was to 
forge anew the shattered parts, and re-construct 
the whole, so that it might be in working order 
before the brief sowing time slipped away. 
Cattle had to be imported, fodder supplied, 
and seed-grain purchased for the ryot, while at the 
same time the watchful care, which maintained him 
on the relief work, had to be continued to him in 
his village. The difficulty of the double task can 
hardly be exaggerated. The work was physically 
very arduous, involving as it did much outdoor 
labour, and discomfort, first from rain, then from 
heat and finally from fever. The merits of the 
clamorous had to be enquired into, the needs of 
those who hid their sufferings in silence had to be 
brought to light, and constant precaution had to be 
exercised to prevent fraud and corruption. The 
system of Tagavi distribution needed a staff of 
officers who should be not only thoroughly honest, 
but conversant with a complicated system of 
accounts. The supervision of the free dole list 
demanded the same qualities, while infinite patience 
and humanity were required for the charitable fund 
work, and the saving of child-life. 

Pinally local knowledge was indispensable, in 
order to bring help w ithin the reach of those, who 
maintaining themselves in ordinary times in impov- 
erished respectability, when confronted with star- 
vation, preferred rather to suffer the pangs of 
hunger than the degradation of seeking public 
charity. It is evident, then, that a highly organised 
body of specially trained and qualified officers was 
immediately needed to cope with this second phase 
of the famine problem. The work had of course 
to be done under the direct supervision and control 
of the Eevenue Department, but the difficulty was 
to obtain the men. The supernumeraries who 
composed the P. W, D. subordinate staff on the 
big works, though they may have performed their 
own duties admirably, could hardly be metamor- 


phosed at a moment’s notice into the type of official 
required, and the ordinary Eevenue staff was 
already overburdened with extra duties. Ultimately 
however the machine w'as constructed and got to 
work ; the Eevenue Department supplied the frame 
work and the rank and file w'ere scraped together 
as best might be, but valuable time was necessarily 
lost, and important w^ork had to be entrusted to 
unskilled men. 

It is plain then that the difficulty which arose 
involves a serious question. 

The change in the nature of the famine problem 
wdth the advent of the monsoon necessitates an 
alteration in the system of relief administration 
which amounts to disorganisation. For, without de- 
tracting in any way from the merit of those pioneers, 
who, working with desperate energy, hewed a new 
road through endless obstacles in place of a desert 
track, it must nevertheless be admitted that the 
difficulty of solving the second problem is intensi- 
fied by the method of solving the first implied in 
the large w’orks system. 

AVThat remedy can be proposed ? The system of 
relief used during the first phase of the famine was 
framed in accordance with considerations of human- 
ity and convenience, but on the basis of an econom- 
ical theory that labour ought to be the price of food. 

The nature of the policy required to meet the 
second phase is necessarily determined by the 
exigencies of the monsoon, and admits of no modi- 
fication. Therefore the problem clearly stated is 
whether the former system can, without danger, be 
so modified as to harmonise in method w ith the 


latter, and whether it is possible to train up 


and 


utilise during the first crisis the body of men 
are needed for the second. 

Obviously it could be done by the substitution 
of small village works under complete revenue con 
trol for large works under dual control. The sta 
needed for supervision of these small works won 
be almost the same as that required subsequent y 
during the monsoon for village inspection. 

The only addition would be the professional he p- 
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needed for arranging technical details of the works. 
This element need, however, be but small, if confined 
to its appropriate duties of advice, and provided 
plans of work have been prepared previous to 
famine. 

But experience shows that several difficulties 
stand in the way of so simple a solution of the diffi- 
culty. In the first place a common argument is 
tliat in the absence of a distance test and of a rigid 
work test, the small work system would degenerate 
into gratuitous relief with its result, demoralisation. 
Let us grant for argument's sake the first premise in 
order to join issue over the conclusion, that gratui- 
tous relief means demoralisation. It is true that it is 
a principle of European poor relief that he who 
does not work shall not eat, and that it is demon- 
strably applicable to countries in which famine is 
so perpetually recurrent as to be almost normal. 
8uch places may be found even in India ; but in 
most parts of India famine is luckily so abnormal 
that the situation is not analogous to conditions 
prevailing in Europe which gave rise to the poor 
law system. Hence when framing regulations to 
deal with famine, we must avoid basing them on 
the principles which underlie normal social 
legislation. Subsistence has to be provided 
not fOr the professional beggar but for the 
professional w'orker, not as a permanent contribu- 
tion by society to correct unequal distribution of 
capafcity and wealth, but as a remedy for a sudden 
paralysis of human industry, which will be deter- 
mined by the advent of the monsoon. There is 
no permanent inducement to laziness, which may 
t«nd to degenerate the morale of the nation, and 
Ibus the danger wdiich lurks in poor law systems 
of the West has little to do with the question of 
famine relief in India. But the apprehension is 
fiiat, if the cultivator gets gratuitous relief in time 
of famine, he will leave his plough idle when the 
monsoon comes, content with the assurance that a 
^oneficent Government has undertaken to avert 
starvation from him for ever. 

There are many reasons against this. Govern- 


ment has revenue servants who are capable of 
convincing the cultivator that relief will cease 
when the time for gathering the first crop arrives. 
And the cultivator is not a fool. He has a clearer 
idea of the relations between himself and Govern- 
ment than many responsible officials possess. His 
sentiment leads him to pay assessment in the most 
docile manner in ordinary years, but he knows 
that he can only do it provided the paternal Sirkar 
shields him from peril in time of famine. And 
further there is the powder of ancient custom, 
which we moderns always estimate too lightly, im- 
pelling the cultivator to the fields w’heii the season 
brings the rain. 

Is it likely that by giving alms to the siiifering 
for a few short montlis, w^e shall obliterate the 
hereditary instincts which bind men to the land ? 
Again, on the grounds of barest common sense, even 
supposing the ryot was sanguine enough to believe 
that by refusing to work lu) could make Government 
support him for ever, w'ould he forego the rich 
harvests that he can secure in good years for a 
pittance from Government wdiich wdll only just 
avert starvation ? 

Surely the danger of demoralizing the cultivator 
by gratuitous relief is exaggerated, and the primary 
object of famine relief is not to prevent pauperi- 
zation, but to place the cultivator behind the 
plough at the beginning of the monsoon in the 
highest possible state of efficiency. 

It cannot however be denied that a certain 
amount of demoralization is the inevitable result of 
any system of Government famine relief. 

The substitution of a centralised administration 
for patriarchal control, w'hile diminishing the local 
authority of the big cultivators over their depen- 
dants, must weaken also their sense of responsibil- 
ity for them. When Government further acknow- 
ledges as an inviolable obligation its duty of 
preserving life, the landowmers, who from interest 
or benevolence were wont to perform this duty 
more or less effectively, fold their hands and send 
their people to exploit the relief works. But it 
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does not seem probable that this danger would be 
greater under a system of gratuitous relief than 
under the large works system. On the contrary 
if local needs were gauged by the discrimination of 
local revenue ollicials instead of being tested by the 
offer of a paid labour on public works, it is possible 
that local resources might be more fully utilised in 
time of scarcity. In fact any step towards decen- 
tralization in method appears to be an advance in 
the direction of removal of the original difficulty. 

But it may be urged that although a system of 
gratuitous relief administered with discrimination 
may not be open to o])jection, yet a more serious 
danger would lurk in the small work system as a 
veiled form of gratuitous relief granted on a false 
work test instead of at the discretion of responsible 
officials. 

The reply to this is that one object of the small 
works system is that the work test should be sup- 
plemented by tlie discrimination of local officials. 
Actual supervision of the works must be in the 
hands of village officers and mustering clerks sub- 
ject to constant inspection by the revenue touring 
staff. But without (jxaction of a rigid task it is 
quite possible to penalise idleness either by rtuno- 
val of the work to another village, or by dismissal 
of the idler. 

The Kevenue authorities can control the dole 
list so as to prevent starvation on the one hand 
and fraud on the other, and the. control of the 
work list is not more difficult. ]M()reover, when the 
work is connected with the social life of the vil- 
lagers, self-respect and public opinion operate 
strongly in a village to prevent people who do not 
need work from seeking it. Such sentiment is 
ineffective on a large work away from the village. 

Still it cannot be denied that the outturn of 
work measured quantitatively would be loss under 
the small work tlian under the large work system. 
But the primary object of famine relief is of course 
not to show a large outturn of work, but to save 
life without pauperization. It has already been 
argued that the danger of pauperization is perhaps 


less important than at first sight appears to be the 
case. It remains to consider from an a priori point 
of view what are the comparative merits of the two 
systems as means of saving life. 

Theoretically it is evident that people have 
greater resisting power both against disease and 
starvation when remaining in their own homes, 
than when herding in crowds on distant relief 
works. This applies especially to children, among 
whom mortality is so great during famine time. 
Dangerous exposure at the beginning of the mon- 
soon is avoided, and there is no disastrous inter- 
ruption of home life such as follows wholesale 
abandonment of the village. Binally if the vilLige 
is the centre of distribution, it is possible to ensure 
that relief shall reach all who need it. 

Under the large work system, on the other hand, 
there may be a considorabk) class of people who 
stick to their homes till the very last moment, and 
who, when compelled at last by starvation to seek 
the relief w’ork, arrive in such a reduced condition 
that they fail to pickup strength again. Again, 
increase of task or reduction of wage on tin* big 
work, to suit conditions affecting the main body of 
workers, crushes the minority. 

Secondly, on the score of economy, the small work 
system has advantages. It costs much less to feed 
people in their own homes than on a reli(if work, as 
Ivittingexpenses, and charges of water supply 
conservancy are avoided. Moreover there are le^'el 
opportunities for corruption, and both prevention 
and detection of such offences are easier when the 
revenue authority uses its own officials, who h»'® 
reputations to lose for making payments. The 
revenue system with the village officer as the unit 
is an organization ready to hand, which only 
needs enlargement to undertake the whole famine 
work. It ought to be equipped with such a 
thorough knowledge of the people as to be ab e 
both to extend sympathy, and prevent fraud wh^r 
necessary. It seems hardly economical to ma 
small use of it, wffien attempting to solve the ma^ 
problem of relief. 
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I But hitherto as a matter of fact the small work 
^system has not been used to any great extent in 
large famines. Various practical reasons, such as 
the absence of previously prepared plans for small 
works, the difficulty of organising the necessary 
staff on a sudden emergency, the superior facilities 
for commencing large works, and the problem in- 
volved in distributing grain over large areas, have 
combined to render the large work system more 
usual. 

It is not within the scope of this article to dis- 
cuss or to minimise those practical obstacles to the 
expansion of the village system of relief. But it is 
contended that, in view of the importance of the 
principle of which a vindication has been attempted, 
the surpassing of these obstacles is an object worthy 
of the utmost endeavour. 

It is now some months since the great famine 
may be said to have ended, and the tide of life 
has begun to flow once more in its ancient chan- 
nels. But long after the bare earthworks which 
scar the country side are toned down by Nature's 
hand, and the sites of the crowd sd burial grounds 
beside them are forgotten, such famines w ill conti- 
nue to occur in India. 

It is for us to hand dow n to posterity not 
merely the weapons with which we have combated 
the foe, but also our hard-earned knowledge of the 
weak points in our harness, and of the need of con- 
staiTt preparations for defemco. 

But side by side with the development of the 
theory of relief, is arising a theory of prevention 
which at some far distant date may remove the 
evil from its root. The evil consists of course in 
the hereditary indebtedness of the villager. It 
been well described by the talented author 
of “ Twenty-one days in India ” as follows ; — 

“ The debt of a village is almost unthinkable ; 
rts records lead us back into the financial twilight 
of cash payments. The Ganges has washed the 
*^8hes of a hundred generations of its ‘ bania’ credi- 
tors into the ocean. No individual man can hope 
fo live long enough to trace the records of its 


accounts back to solvency. This requires an here- 
ditary accountant striding along, like Iiistory, from 
father to son ; and the debt sometimes outstrips 
the hereditary account.” 

It is unthriftiness born of debt, which renders 
famines possible in India. 

The attempt which is now being made to esta- 
blish the Agricultural Banks system may perhaps 
some day lead us on to a financial dawn of solvency. 
In Egypt where the same problem arose, an 
experiment made by the Governmeiit with the 
object of emancijiating the “ fi'llaheeii ” from the 
money-lenders, has had results which are parti- 
cularly encouraging to us in India. 

A compromise has ajiparently been (dfected 
betw'eeii the banks and the revenue authorities by 
means of which the bank lends money, developing 
its business througli local agents wdio get one 
per cent, commission. Then when the instalments 
become duo, they are collected liy Government 
officials along w ith the ordinary ta.xos. 

It is by no means improbable, that in the suc- 
cess of the “ Experimemt ” of Lord Cromer, may 
be found the key to the situation. 

E. E. Holland. 

LITEKAKY LIFE IN LONDON, 

EATED in Mitre Tavern near Temple Bar, 
Dr. Johnson is reported to have said “ ISir, 
the happiness of London is not to be con- 
ceived but by thos(3 who have been in it. I will 
venture to say there is more learning and science 
within the circumference of ten miles from wdiere 
we sit than in all the rest of tlie kingdom."’ One 
has only to visit London to realise the full signifi- 
cance of the words of the great lexicographer. And 
of all places in London, Fleet Street, the favourite 
resort of the immortal Doctor illustrates the w onder- 
ful literary activity of London. Walk through 
Fleet Street any afternoon, and you feel that at 
every step you are treading on literary matter. 
You see piles and piles of newspapers fresh from 
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the press, hurriedly finding their way out of the 
great newspaper offices. Posters with startling 
announcements stare you in the face. Newsboys 
cry the most important piece of news at the top of 
their voice. There is not a building, not a window 
which does not announce the name of some news- 
paper. And almost every shop is burdened with a 
charming variety of new'spapers and magazines. 
There is a feverish anxiety on the'part of every news- 
paper to obtain some fresh news and serve it hot. The 
cheaper the newspaper, the greater the chance of an 
enormous circulation, and it looks as if the day is not 
distant when no daily newspaper would dare to 
charge more than a half-penny as its price, no 
weekly review more than a penny and no monthly 
magazine more than three pence. Presh papers 
and magazines are started almost every week and 
it is surprising how all these find a ready sale. 
Some of these, of course, perish for want of support- 
ers, but others soon take their place ; and there is 
a steady stream of literary publications which over- 
flows and fertilises thirsting London. There are 
papers and magazines to suit different palates and 
different professions. And perhaps the wonder 
will be greater still when it is known in India that 
every line of printed matter which appears in these 
periodicals is paid for. It was only the other 
day that the proprietor of the latest addition to the 
list of daily new^spapers announced in public that a 
single issue of his paper cost him JL 250 a day ! And 
no wonder, considering that besides the actual cost 
of producing a paper, large amounts are paid to 
contributors. The payments vary according to the 
character of the papers. A few particulars, I dare say^ 
may interest your readers. The Daihj Mail 
and other half-penny morning papers pay 
a guinea and^ a half per column; the Daily 
News and other penny papers two guineas. The 
Times^ however, sends you a cheque for ten guineas 
for an article. The Evening Standard pays two 
guineas, the Westminster a guinea and a half a 
column, and the PaM Mall Gazette £> 2—2 on an 
average. Paragraphs are paid far*at the rate of 


a penny, penny farthing or three half-pence per 
line. The World, however, pays six pence per line. 
The rate of payment by the magazines is entirely 
different. If one succeeds in becoming a regular 
contributor to the Strand, Pearsons, the Gentle- 
man^s or the Pall Mall one can do nothing better. 
These rew'ard their contributors according to the 
merit of the articles or stories sent. The Strand 
does not hesitate to pay ten guineas for a short 
story. The CornJiill gives a guinea a page. The same 
rate of payments is observed by the Nineteenth 
Century and the Fortnightly Review. Temple Bar 
gives £ 5 for a short article. The Royal Magazine 
two guineas a page and the Jfarmsworth about 
the same. Tit Bits and Anstvers, tw'o of the largest 
circulated weeklies, pay at a guinea a column of 
1000 words. The Graphic, Illustrated London Xeirs 
andothersimilar papers pay a higher rate. The Qneen 
pays a guinea per column and Lady's Pictorial half 
a guinea. An accepted article in the Spectator or 
Saturday Review brings in five guineas. It is indeed 
delightful to have one’s articles accepted by any 
one of these magazines and periodicals which pay 
their contributors well. But literary men in 
India wdll be surprised to learn that very often 
one has to send one’s articles a year in advance to 
have them published at the proper time in any of 
the well-know n magazines. Six months’ delay in 
publication is a very ordinary occurrence. An 
article meant to be published in December must 
be submitted at least in May. A great deal also 
depends on acquainting oneself correctly with the 
nature or character of a magazine before an article 
is sent in. An article may be very ably written, 
and yet it may be returned simply because the 
subject does not suit a particular magazine. Of Max 
Pemberton, the well-known novelist, it is said that 
he wrote a short story of a semi-historical nature 
and sent it to Temple Bar, and it was declined 
with thanks. Disappointed, he was about to 
commit it to the flames when the thought 
occurred to him that he might send it as well to 
Chambers's Journal, The story was at once accept' 
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ed. No man who aims at journalistic success 
here can afford to be sensitive. His contributions 
may be declined with thanks ever so many times ; 
and yet he ought not to lose courage. Sometime 
ago, a young journalist related the experiences of 
the first year of his journalistic career, in the 
Weekly Sun^ and in the course of it, he said : — 
“Turning to my lists, I find that I wrote altogether 
134 articles, of which 83 were accepted, leaving 
a balance of 51. Of the accepted contribu- 
tions, 43 got home at the first trial, IS at 
the second, 10 at the third, 8 at the fourth, 
1 at. the fiftli, 2 at the sixth and 1 at the 
seventh. It is evident from this that my pertinacity 
cannot bear comparison with that of a gentleman 
who lately confided his experiences of the Author 
who had a contribution taken at the forty ninth 
time.’^ Another essential feature of success as 
a contributor to journals consists not so much 
in encyclopaedic knowledge as in knowing where 
and how to obtain information on a particular 
subject. A man who makes an assiduous use of 
such books as llaydn^s Dictioaary of Dates^ 
Chamhers^s Book of Days^ Whitaker^ s Almanac 
and similar publications will not find it 
difficult to earn an occasional penny in London. In 
this connection, I may be pardoned if I explain how 
I earned my first cheque in journalistic venture in 
England. A paragraph appeared in one of the morn- 
ings papers about the visit of a well-known literary 
man to a portion of India with which I was well 
acquainted. As I happened to have some photographs 
in connection with the place, I wrote at once to an 
Blustrated paper asking whether an illustrated 
article about the place would be useful. I was 
asked to submit the photographs and my article, 
and so I did. As I had received no other communi- 
^tion for a week or two, I called at the office 
the journal. I was told the article I sub- 
®ifited was too long : but the photographs were 
accepted and I was asked whether I knew any- 
thing about the literary man and whether I could 
^nte a short article about him and send it 


in a couple of hours. I knew nothing about 
the man except that I had read one of his books. 
Nevertheless, I undertook to write the article and 
sent it on within the appointed time. I had earned 
my first cheque in London. I was pleased when I 
found that the cheque was for .£ I II .9 6d! 

Literary activity in London is not confined to 
newspapers. There can be no literature without 
books, and publishers of books are as active as 
publishers of newspapers, though in a different 
way. Literary activity with regard to books is 
best seen not so much in the office of publishers or 
in bookshops as in an unpretentious building in 
Ilolborn, known as Mudie's Library. Naturally, 
those who read books are at least a thousand times 
as large as those who buy books ; and the business 
transacted in Mudie's Circulating Library affords 
an unmistakable clue to the literary activity of 
London. Standing outside this library you may 
see any day between 10 A.^t. and 6 p.m. a never- 
ending stream of men and w'omen entering and 
leaving it book in hand. Every new book with 
the faintest claim to reputation is at once bought, 
and the number of copies bought at Mudie^s is 
always an indication of the popularity of the book. 
The greater the demand from the public, the 
larger the number of copies, and the demand will 
not be great unless the book is very popular- 
Some books however achieve only a fleeting repu- 
tation. Mudie must of course purchase a large 
number of copies of such books though eventually 
the public may forget them. It is stated that 
Mudie once bought 3,500 copies of a book at 22 s. 
6 d. each which subsequently turned out to be 
worthless and would not fetch even two shillings ! 
The number of books taken out of his establish- 
ment every week is something enormous. From 
1,000 to 1,200 parcels representing 5,000 to 6,000 
volumes are despatched to subscribers in London 
every day. Besides this about 900 boxes of 
books are despatched by rail and 120 boxes 
are sent by carriers every week to country 
subscribers. Mudie’s is not merely one of the 
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great centres of literary activity in London. It is 
also one of the geat centres of the world. Thou- 
sands of books are despacthed every week to differ- 
ent parts of the world. Austria, Germany, Russia 
far-off India — sleepy Madras included — and China 
still further, receive books from Mudie^s; and among 
theinstitutions replenished with books from Mudie’s 
are the libraries at Zanzibar and Mombasa, Sierra 
Leone and the Gold Coast, the Schools of Art in 
Australia, the Literary Institutes of New Zealand 
and the Mechanics Institute of Polynesia. 

Another institution which indicates the literary 
activity of London is the library of the British 
Museum. I don’t believe there is a more magnificent 
library in all the world than the one in the British 
Museum. And entering it on any day you would 
find about 400 men and women busily employed 
in consiiltingoldbooks either with a view to writing 
now books or contributing articles to magazines and 
newspapers or satisfying their own thirst for in- 
formation; and you will find among them people of 
all nationalities, of all ages and of all professions. 
You will find there, side by side, the budding 
politician carefully copying down some quotation 
from a forgotten speech, the young author per- 
sistently hunting after old books for new ideas, 
the laborious historian weighing the value of 
conflicting opinions, the newspaper contributor dish- 
ing up an article in hot haste, the aged professor 
clearing his philosophic doubts by repeated refer- 
ences, the scientist, the mathematician, the poet, 
the American, the German and the Indian ! What 
a variety of human faces and what a variety of 
tastes ! The literary activity of London is indeed 
something prodigious ! 

G. P. PiLLAT. 


MALABAR AND ITS FOLK. 

By 

T. K. GOPAL PANIKKAR, B.A. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

Rev. F. W. KELLETT, M.A. F.M.U. 

PRtCB-ONB RUPBB. 

AWTO-3. A NATE3AH d CO.. ESPLANADE. MADRAS- 


THE THREE AGES OF MAN. 

“ Youth a blunder : Manhood a struggle : Old age a 
regret'" — Earl of Beaconsfield. 

Youth 

Bright is the sky at morning. 

And brighter still 

The hope that in us dwells. 

The steep hill 
Of life’s sad -journey. 

Appears to be a pathway. 

Easy to travel and lined wdth blossoms gay ; 

A prospect of delight : 

A vision fidl of beauty: 

“And beauty is a joy for ever.” 

The stern monitress — Duty 

With knitted brow and beck '* ning hand, 

Is not in sight; 

And w'hile we blunder onward. 

The world seems full of light. 

jMajviioot). 

‘ T’is noon ! the flowers have faded ; 

Thorny, the pathway seems. 

And full of snares; 

Yet Hope hath found a tongue. 

And w hispers — “ Forward — 

On the summit is Success. ’’ 

We listen, and tho’ experience teems 
With disappoint uKUits, 

And clouds darken our horizon, onw ard 
We do struggle^grappling w'ith Destiny ! 

The pleasures of the senses 

Do not pall-— as yet ! The lust of life, 

Ot battle, is strong within us ; 

And the treasure we would win. 

We think, and rightly think, is worth the strife. 

. Old Age. 

T’is evening ! and the voice of Hope, 

Which led us on, is silent! 

And yet, w^e marked not when it ceased ! 
Behind us, lies the path we travelled on ;— 
That beyond, — is but a step ! still. 

We fain w^ould linger on our journey; 

The ties of earthly passion — 

Of friendship, love and wealth — 

Are strong to break ! 

Memory is our sole refuge from Despair, 

And life’s one long regret ! 

Thus make w e moan ; 

Till Time, with noiseless tread, 

O’ertakes us ere we know it. 

And blends us with the— Dead. 

A. P. Smith. 
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THE BRITISH MONARCHY. 


f N studying the history of the Englisli constitii- 
11 tion perhaps no fact is more striking than 
that, while hardly any institution in it can- 
not trace its origin to some primitive form in a 
remote past, at the same time its relative importance 
and the value of the functions it performs have 
undergone complete chaiigi*. We find, for instance, 
that one division of the modern High Court 
of Justice springs from a Jioard of Jtevenue e.sta- 
blished by the Plantagenets and another from the 
practice of the king deciding appeals in his own 
person, that the militia, now a semi-regular armed 
force recruited by voluntary enlistment originated 
in the obligation, fully recognised in Anglo-Saxon 
times, lying upon all able bodu^d men to bear arms 
for the defence of the kingdom, and that the august 
House of Commons itself was originally nothing 
more than a body of delegates summoned to give 
information to the king as to the taxable resources 
of tlie country. Of no part of the constitution is 
this more true than of the monarchy. In early 
times the king was expected to be the leader in 
var, U10 active head of the administration, and the 
initiator of all measures for national safety and 
development. Now it is an accepted maxim that 
tbe^king reigns but does not govern. The forms of 
aionarQhy have been retained, and much of its 
spirit too, while the system of (Jovernment does 
in fact give as much weight to the will of tlie 
popular majority as is possible under the most 
carefully devised republican constitution. The 
^h'itish Empire presents in this respect a 
curious contrast to its only rival in history. The 
Romans hated the name of king, but for centuries 
prospered under the rule of the Caesars. Eng- 
land 8 greatest pride is in her monarchy while her 
constitution is essentially democratic. My object 
^’ore is to briefly trace the steps by which 
monarchy, while preserving its form, has chang- 


ed its character, and to make some attempt to show 
its value to the Empire, especially as exemplified 
in the person of our late revered Queen. 

I remember a debating soci(‘ty orator declaring 
that the Houso of Lords sprang into existence in 
the trackless wastes of Central Asia. Tho remark 
was intentionally extravagant, but the fact remains 
that nobility, as understood among all the peoples 
we class as Aryan, implying purity of blood and 
prowess in war, is an institution that must have 
made its uppearauc(‘ very early among the original 
stock of those pc^ople.s. Monarchy comes some- 
what later, as a kind of necessary excre.scence on a 
peerage or a Kshatriya caste, produced by success- 
ful warfare. In war, a leader is necessary and the 
primitive device seems to have been to elect one 
for the campaign or expedition immediately in view 
A successful general could consolidate bis author- 
ity and found a kingdom. It is thus that monarchy 
makes its appearance in Engliwsh history. The 
Anglo-Saxon war lead(‘rs, probably chosen as Tacitus 
describes tho Germans choosing their generals, found- 
ed one after another tho seven or eight kingdoms 
of Saxon England. Among these first one and 
then another became prominent till the West Saxon 
line of kings established their single rule. Then 
came the Danes and for a time thn English mon- 
archy was absorbed in a Danish Empire, but was 
restored in the person of Edward tho Confessor. 
Even in these early times the essential character- 
istics of the English monarchy appear. It is in 
the first place not “ of right divine.” The king is 
first among his peers, the noble class. He was 
elected by them assembled in council, from the 
royal family, and although a preference for primo- 
geniture early appears, there are several instances 
of the direct heir being set aside in favour of an 
older or a stronger man. The king is not the 
source of law. This consists principally of ancient 
custom — the common law of England— nor is he the 
lawgiver ; such legislation as was undertaken needed 
at least the co-operation of the Witan. He is how- 
ever the head of the administration, forms with 
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the Witan a final court of appeal; although justice 
throughout the country is not his justice, it is 
administered by the people in their local assemblies 
of the shire, the hundred, and the township ; he is 
also the head of the military and naval forces, and 
is expected to take the initiative in all state uft'airs, 
and to represent the nation in dealing with foreign 
states. 

The Norman conquest did not greatly change 
the theoretical character of the monarchy. William 
the Conqueror posed as the successor of Egbert, 
and based his claims on election rather than on con- 
quest. The feudal system seems to mark a great 
change, but feudalism existed largely under the 
Saxon kings and the change was rather that of 
persons than institutions, Norman barons to a 
great extent taking the place of the Saxon Thanes. 
Under the Normans how^i^erdihere was undoubtedly 
an extension of the adminiatrilfive influence of the 
king. William the Conqueror’s famous device of 
making all landholders hold directly of him helped 
this, and the compilation of Domesday Book, the first 
known attempt at a statistical account of the king- 
dom. It was under the Plantagenets however that 
the mediasval monarchy reached its liighest develop- 
ment. 

Henry II was the first great administrator after 
Alfred. Under him nearly every branch of govern- 
ment, as we now understand it, was brought under 
the royal control. He established a Revenue Board, 
(the Court of Exchequer,) a High Court (the 
King’s Curia), and a system of criminal justice 
administered by his own representatives. He kept 
within bounds for the time being the local power 
of the feudal nobility, and he organised and 
armed the national army. T- oubled times followed 
his death, and under the w'orst, the most indifferent 
and perhaps the most incompetent of English kings, 
John, Richard I., and Henry III., the English 
monarchy seemed in danger of total extinction. 
This period is intensely interesting in many w'ays. 
i^ 3 ^roduced the Magna Charla, the first attempt to 
fornittlate in a written document the law and cus- 


tom of the constitution. It saw the distinction be- 
tween Englishman and Norman final lydiwsappear, and 
in it Simon de Montfort and his barons made it clear 
that England was not to be a mere appanage of a 
French prince but an independent island kingdom. 

In Edward I., I venture to say, we have the first 
English king, because it is clear that England and 
English, as we now use the w ords, have a very differ- 
ent meaning from what they w^ould have had if 
our history had not, in the middle ages, been so 
completely interwoven wdth that of Prance. In 
the tw'o centuries or so that follow’ed, the Norman 
conquest that blond, so to speak, of the Teuton 
and the (xaul gave to the ruling class of Eng- 
land those qualities that made it neither German 
nor French but something combining many of the 
excellences of both nations. Under Henry ITT 
we find this ruling class taking a decided nationalis- 
ing line. The Barons’ war was very largely due to 
Henry's inability to recognise the existence of an 
independent English nation. He seems to have 
regarded his kingdom as a convenient base froir 
which he might extend his possessions and influenee 
on the continent. Tie had not the ability to do this 
in an effective manner and succeeded only in w unit- 
ing money on his wife’s favourites and foreign 
churchmen and in trying to get his son Richard 
acknowledged king of the Romans. He suffici(‘iitiy 
neglected the real interests of England, however, 
to get himself deposed. Edward!., was the fir‘’t 
English king because he thoroughly recognised the 
fact that no man need have a higher ambition than 
to rise to the full height of such a destiny. He not 
only worked hard to organise the country by a 
comprehensive scheme of legislation, but he formed 
the project of uniting the whole island under him 
self, was successful as regards Wales and was pio 
bably only prevented by death from annexing Scot- 
land. But w hile his policy consolidated the Ijnglisb 
nation, it prepared the way for diminution in tb® 
power of the Crown. War wants money, and the 
king, principally with a view to his exchc qut 
summoned towards the end of his reign the 
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complete Parliament of the Three Estates. Some 
results of this action, as affecting the power of the 
Crown, were very soon seen. The principle that 
the redress of grievances must precede money 
grants was early established. Edward II*s hope- 
less incompetence, Edward Ill's squandering ol‘ 
the national resources in the attempt to conquer 
France, and his corrupt (Tovernment led to revolu- 
tion under Kicliard 11., and Henry IV came in 
with a distinctly parliamentary title. The result 
was a very rapid growth in the power of Parliament 
and especially of that of the House of Commons. 
Under the long minority, followed by the half im- 
becile rule, of Henry VI., the nobility, most of them 
intimately connected with one or other of the rami- 
tications of Edward Hi's large family, got (piite 
out of hand. The long Wars of the Uoses follov\ed 
and the monarchy emerged from these contests 
with vastly increased power. The causes of the 
Tudor despotism, as it has been called, have been 
variously estimated. Tlie diminution in numbers of 
the House of Lords caused by the war, and made 
more marked by the abolition of the monasteries 
which did away with the mitred abbots who had 
previously sat in the House, partly accounts for it, 
and also tlie acquiescence of the nation, tired of 
the disorders of the factious nobility. It was 
however due a good deal to the settled policy of 
the Tudors. Henry Yll. sought to strengthen 
himself by foreign alliances, and avoidance of 
foreign war, and by accumulating hoards of money- 
Henry Vlll with the spoils of the monasteries 
i’‘‘^'i8ed up a new nobility pledged to his personal 
service, and took as his ministers men of great 
ability like Wolsey and Cromwell, how ever obscure 
their origin. His church policy too wms popular 
and he took the fancy of the mob with his gallant 
hearing and profuse luxury. He seems also to 
^lave invented the device of packing the House of 
Commons. Some of the rotten boroughs of the 
lieform Bill time received writs first from him, and 
^^ere rotten from the beginning, in the sense that 
^hey were enfranchised for the express purpose of 


returning courtiers wdio would vote solid for the 
king’s measures. The Star Chamber was another 
institution by which the monarch maintained his 
personal authority. If you will imagine in this 
presidency the members of the Governors Council, 
reinforced by one or t vo Judges of the High Court, 
and a few zemindars of proved subserviency, 
forming a kind of committee to punish with fine 
or imprisonment, after a secret enquiry, everybody 
wiio said or w rote m word about government that 
government did not like, you will have a pretty good 
idea of what the Star Chamber w a.s and how essential 
its work was in maintaining the Tudor despotism. 
The Court of High Commission was a similar 
institution for securing the sovereign's ecclesiastical 
supreiuacy. A large body of spies and informers 
kept these courts sup|>^d with work, and men 
of any position must’ gone in daily fear lest a 
chance word or a i^jfeting with some suspected 
person should bring them wnthin the pow'er of these 
gentry. 

It is curious that this despotism, which owed 
its existence largely to the Reformation, should 
have broken down because it would not carry the 
changes in religion as far as the extreme Protest- 
ant party desired. 1 do not mean to try here to 
estimate the relative importance of the various 
causes of the great contest between King and 
Parliament under the IStuarts. For my present 
purpose it is enough to note that, while the power 
of the monarchy was greati*r than ever before 
under the Tudors, after the series of e.vents that 
culminated in the Restoration, that power was 
seriously curtailed, both by the removal of powers 
from the King and the increase of the powers of 
Parliament. 

The actual restriction of the King’s powder did 
not amount to much more than the abolition of 
his oppressive and illegal Courts of the Star Cham- 
ber and High Commission and the enforcing of 
the long established constitutional doctrine that 
taxation is only legal by Parliamentary consent. 
The gain to Parliament was that the House of 
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Commons, from being a consultative body only 
occasionally summoned, became a permanent 
and essential part of tlie machinery of Govern- 
ment. This result was not obtained by legislation 
so much as by the force of circumstances. In old days 
the crown had an income from crown lands and 
other sources that was expected to meet the ordin- 
ary expenses of Gevernment. The mediasval theory 
was that “ the King should live of his own in a 
general way and only come to Parliament for money 
for extraordinary expenses, usually for war. The 
civil war had impoverished the monarchy and a 
large income from customs granted for life, Star 
Chamber lines, monopolies, and the like extra- 
legal sources of income had been lost. Consequent- 
ly, Parliament had to be continually summoned to 
provide money for carrying on the Government. 
The result of this is shown by the permanence of 
Parliament for the first twenty-one years of 
Charles II. Parliament seems however hardly to 
have grasped the strength of its position. It com- 
mutes the feudal dues of the ci’ona u for an excise 
that brought in X 1,200,000 to the King for life. 
This Charles supplemented by selling himself to 
France and for the last four years of his reign 
summoned no Parliament. Only after the devolution 
of 1689 was the monarchy made absolutely de- 
pendent on Parliament for money, and a scarcely 
less important principle enforced— that of Parlia- 
mentary control of expenditure. The revolution- 
ary settlement, however, did more than this. It 
was, for one thing, a most impressive re-assertion 
of the Parliamentary title of English sovereigns, 
and the Act of Settlement, by virtue of which the 
present dynasty reigns, was, since a Protestant 
nation must have a Protestant sovereign, its 
necessary corollary. It declared that the so- 
vereign is in no respect superior to the law, that 
any standing army is not the King^s but the 
nation's, that elections to, and debates in. Parlia- 
ment should be free, and that juries should be im- 
panelled in every trial. In fact, taught by ex- 
perience, the framers of the Declaration of Eight tried 


to provide against every possible abuse of the royal 
power: and their success is proved by the fact that 
no king since James I., has been accused of any 
attempt to wrest the law to bis authority. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the result 
of the revolution settlement was to assign to the 
monarchy its present place in the constitution. 
The sovereign still retained most important powers 
and was expected to use them. The command of 
the army, the direction of foreign affairs, the 
general oversight of the administration, the 
summoning, prorogation, and dissolution of 
Parliament, the acceptance or rejection of bills 
passed by Parliament, the bestowal of honours, 
such as peerage and knighthood, were still regarded 
as personal duties of the sovereign. 

JNow these powers are either in abeyance or are 
exercised by the responsible ministers of the 
crown, no doubt often enough in consultation with 
the sovereign, but it cannot be doubted olten 
enough also in a manner different from what his 
own personal inclinations would dictate. W e liiul 
in fact tliat within a century and a halt of the 
Eevolution the principle of ministerial responsibility 
was so firmly established that the acts of the king s 
ministers though done in his name were practically 
not controlled by him at all. 

Togo fully into the manner in which this change 
has come about would take too much time for this 
occasion. Some points may be noted. In the first 
place effective ministerial.responsibility is a natural 
result of the permanence of Parliament and the 
position of ministers as members of that body. 
It was by no means immediately, however, that 
this was recognised. For a long time ministers 
were regarded as in fact the ministers of the king, 
liable to impeachment for actual wTong doing, but 
not bound to resign in face of a hostile vote of 
Parliament, and liable to dismissal when the king 
chose, even although they had the confidence of 
Parliament. It is also noticeable that during the 
18th and early part of the 19th century the 
power of the Crown fluctuates. This is a good deaf 
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due to the personal circumstances of the sovereign 
for the time being. (3^eorge I. and George II. 
were Germans and were more interested in Hanover 
than in England. George I. did not even 
Jinow English. Consequently under the first 
two Georges the power of the Crown declined a 
good deal. The power of refusing assent to 
Acts of Parliament fell into abeyance and has 
never been exercised since. Tlie minister for the 
time being, Walpole, for instance, seems to be 
minister, because he is supported by the House of 
Commons. More properly however, he may be said 
to have been supported by the House of Commons 
because he was minister. This position gave him 
control of the patronage of the Crown. This con- 
sisted in the power to give sinecure and other 
places in return for votes. He had moreover funds 
that could be, and often were, used for direct 
bribery. He also enjoyed a considerable prestige 
as minister of the Crown, and opposition to him 
vas regarded in a sense as oi)position to the Crown. 
It followed that in practice the support of the 
Crown was of more consequence to a minister 
than the approval of the House of Commons. On 
the w'liole what the Crown had lost in direct power 
in the eighteenth century it regained, and per- 
haps something more, in the indirect influence it 
could exert. It should be noted that there was, 
after the Hanoverian accession, no real balance 
of parties. The VV'higs w^ere supreme; to be a Tory 
was the same thing as being a Jacobite. Conse- 
‘fuently the struggle for the king’s favour and 
ultimately for office was one between the Whig 
factions and individual leaders. Of course the 
possession of a large number of pocket boroughs, 
the votes from which would swell the ministerial 
uiajority would be a strong recommendation to a 
^an ambitious of office. 

George HI. proclaimed on his accession that 
‘ he gloried in the name of Briton.” The days of 
German kings relying on Whig support and of 
^^^obite scares, were passed ; and the king found 
^luiielf able to increase his power by bringing the 


Tories back to political life. It was in his time 
that government by influence reached its greatest 
development. 

The first blow to government by influence 
was Burke’s economical reform, by which the 
sovereign and the ministers lost a large amount of 
patronage. This, however, though it lessened 
influence by no means abolished it. The latter 
half of the 18th century was a period of great 
industrial and commercial development. The 
country grew steadily wealthier, the party in the 
House of Commons in favour of real representation 
and the independence of Parliament grew' stronger. 
Moreover as wealth increased, members were less 
amenable to corruption, and it was an age of 
improvement in public morals. 

These tendencies culminated in the revolution, 
for such it was, though in a peaceful form, of the 
passing of the First Keform Bill. Its opponents 
realised, possibly exaggerated the enormous change 
it would make in the constitution. The Duke of 
Wellington continually asked, how was the King’s 
Government to be carried on ? Ho saw that with 
a really elected House of Commons the old methods 
would be useless. That they had already broken 
down was of course proved by the passing of the 
bill in the Commons at all. It w^as in this connec- 
tion that the monarchy made its last attempt to 
preserve its position of at least equality with the 
other estates of the realm. William IV. resisted the 
demand of the House of Commons to swamp the 
House of Lords by culling up new Peers who 
would support the bill till civil war was imminent. 
His yielding to ministerial advice backed by an 
overwhelming force of public opinion solved once 
for all the problem, w^here in our constitution of 
checks and balances does sovereignty finally reside ? 
The king and the Lords had to acknowledge that 
in the last resort they are powerless in the face of 
popular resolve, and the working out of the 
modern system inevitably followed. 

Under that system the principal ministers of the 
Crown form a committee called the Cabinet, wdiich 
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conducts and is responsible for the main business 
of the nation, while each individual minister 
supervises the business of his own department. 
Ministers are itivariably members of one of the 
Houses of Parliament and all the ministers at any 
time belong to the same great party in the state. 
They are still appointed by the sovereign, but 
since it is impossible to carry on Oovernmeiit in 
opposition to the will of the House of Commons, 
the sovereign is practically obliged to appoint as 
ministers the leading men of the party w hich has 
the majority in the House of Commons. If the 
ministry is defeated in the House it can resign or 
appeal to the country. In the latter case the 
sovereign dissolves Parliament, and according to 
the majority returned by the electors, the ministry 
remains in power, or the sovereign sends for the 
chief of the opposite party and entrusts him with 
the formation of a new ministry. 

Even from this brief and imperfect sketch of 
the history of the monarchy it will, I hope, be clear 
that that history has not been one of anything 
like continuous decline in power, still less in im- 
portance. Leaving out of account those variations 
in effectiveness that the institution has undergone 
as the necessary consequence of differences in the 
ability and strength of character of successive 
sovereigns, we note certain epochs of growth and 
decline. The monarchy grew in power and im- 
portance while the Plantagenets were bringing all 
branches of the administration immediately under 
themselves. It lost very much under the Lan- 
castrians in the curious, and as it proved, premature 
development of the Parliamentary system. It 
recovered, and more than recovered its lost ground 
under the Tudors. It disappeared entirely for a 
time in the Stuart troubles, but at Charles IPs 
death had for the moment regained nearly as much 
powder as under the Tudors, and it emerged from 
the Eevolution, restricted in its functions, but still 
a leading factor in the administration of (lovern- 
ment. Under the first Georges it suffered some- 
thing of an eclipse. But George III., though he 


kept on the windy side of the law, raised it to 
such a pitch of influence that he was able en- 
tirely to block Catholic emancipation, and make 
and unmake ministers at his pleasure. 

The modern system of ministerial responsibility 
in its completest form resulted from the passing of 
the lie form Bill, and it was well established when 
our late Queen ascended the throne, and we may 
therefore say that the constitutional position of llie 
monarchy underwent no change during her rei*?!!. 
The sovereign is no longer expected to administer 
any department of state, still less to control Ihe 
administration of the whole. This work is in the 
hands of his ministers who, as I have already ex- 
plained, are now regarded as being responsible to 
the nation as represented in Parliament. It may 
be asked then what useful purpt)se does the 
monarchy serve ? And it is now my business to 
try and answer that question. 

in the flrst place it must be remembered that hy 
a gradual process of evolution Ave have arrived at 
the system which is called party Govermmmt. The 
history of that system would demand a lecture 
in itself. It is enough to note now that there are 
inthehJtate, and have been for centuries, two 
parties which for the greater part of the nineteenth 
century were know n as Conservative and Liberal. 
These names imply an opposition based in a funtla- 
raetal difference of temperament and of political 
ideals; the Conservatives are supposed to value the 
preservation of w hat is valuable in our institutions 
so much as to view w ith suspicion any attempt to 
change them. The Liberals on the other hand are 
of a more adventurous turn of mind and will take 
the risk of disturbing what is of proved utility m 
the hope of effecting real reform. It might be 
plausibly argued that existing parties do not difter 
from one another in this way. The Conservatives 
for instance have themselves effected more sweep- 
ing changes than the Liberals have dared to contem- 
plate. Perhaps this is so, and the ties that bind the 
members of each party together are rather those o 
long and generally hereditary association with t m 
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one, and opposition to the other, than those of com- 
munity in abstract political faith. In any case the 
fact remains that as a poet has sung, 

Every boy and every j;irl 
That’s born into the world alive 
Is either a little liberal 
Or else a little conservative. 

This being so, the existence of parties in Parlia- 
ment and the tenure of power by each in alternate 
periods has been in the past century a predominant 
fact in our political system. It is easy to see how 
grave evils might arise from this system. I will 
mention two. Firstly, every change of power 
‘rom one party to another, and such changes 
ippear inevitable, might be accompanied by 
serious political disturbance, and secondly, the 
jhanges of policy incident to the transference of 
[lovernment from one party to another might 
mean a serious breach in the continuity of the 
lation’s foreign policy. 

The existence of tlio monarchy does much to 
prevent both these evils. It is an institution of 
peculiar permanence, llecent events have sadly 
injprebsed on our minds that even in the best 
loved sovereigns “ nature’s copy's not etern,’’ But in 
law and fact the throne can never be vacant, tlu^ 
demise of the Crown implies a now succession. The 
heredital'y principle is also a strong guarantee that 
the successor will in inclination and .sympathies 
carry on the traditions of his house. This per- 
aianeftce gives the Crown a commanding position 
above party strife. It is not the creation of any 
party, nor does it depend for support on one party 
rather than another. At times of party crisis then, 
when it is plain that the nation demand a change 
cf Government, the Crown is in the best possible 
pr>sition for carrying into effect the nation's man- 
date. Moreover the monarchy is not only perman- 
but it is an institution that commands the 
'^•neration of all men, and it is of extreme value 
that in the delicate and often difficult task of 
^‘instructing a new ministry, the chief minister 
should have the weight of its influence in the distri- 
of places among the party leaders. In 


foreign politics the preservation of continuity, 
notwithstanding change of parties, is of course 
largely secured by the routine w’ork being entrust- 
ed to a department consisting of j>ermanent offi- 
cials — the Foreign Office. There can be no doubt 
however that tlie foreign minister for the time 
l)(3ing is immensely assisted by the sovereign. In 
the ca.se of our late (Jii(»en this was of course 
particularly the case. 

Lord Rosebery thus describcvl her position 
among the sovereigns of Europe, 

“ Have you roaliscrl what the por.son.nl weight of the 
late Queen was in the councils of the world ? She was by 
far the senior of all the European sovereigns. The Ger- 
man Empoi*or \va.s her grandson by birth. The Emperor of 
Kiissia was h<*r grandson by marriage. She had reigned 
eleven years when the Eraporor of Austiia came to his 
throne. She ha<l seen two dynasties pass fiom the throne 
of France. She h.ad scon, as Queen, three monarchs of 
Spain, and four sovereigns of the House of Savoy in Italy. 
In all those kingdoms which have been carved out of the 
Turkish Empire, she had seen the foundation of their 
reigning dynasties. Can we not realize then what a 
force the personal inlluence of such a sovereign was in 
the troubled councils of Europe 

It may be added that there is hardly a court 
in Europe with which our own royal family is 
not intimately connected by ties of blood or 
marriage. The Queen's prolonged life must have 
made her a perfect repository of the intricacies of 
foreign relations, particularly of th(‘ personal 
kind. This knowledge and experience were always 
at the disposal of her minister.s, and it is well- 
known that no despatch of any importance was 
allowed to h^ave the J^k)reign Office till the Queen 
had seen it. Lord Salisbury and Lord Kimberley late- 
ly spoke very plainly in the House of Lords about 
the relation of the Queen with her ministers. 

“ She always maintained, and practised a rigorous 
.supervision over public affairs, giving to her ministers her 
frank advice and warning them of danger if she saw there 
was danger ahead ; and she certainly impressed many of 
us with a profound sense of the penetration, almost 
intuition, with which she .saw the perils with which we 
might be threatened in any course it was thought expe- 
dient to adopt and I may say with confidence that 
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no minister in her long reign ever disregarded her advice 
or pressed her to disregard it, without afterwards feeling 
that he had incurred a dangerous responsibility.” 

He also spoke in warm terms of her exercise of 
her power with foreign courts and sovereigns to 
remove difficulties and misapprehensions which 
sometimes might have been dangerous. Lord Kim- 
berley also bore witness to the Queen’s beneficent 
influence in foreign affairs, and related an anecdote 
of how on one occasion when the ministry acted 
contrary to her advice, he had to confess to Jior 
“ Well Maam, lam bound to admit that your judg- 
ment was sounder than my own.” It may of course 
be said that tliis was personal to Queen A^ictoria and 
that not all sovereigns are capable of serving the 
country in the same way. This is of course to some 
extent true, but it is unlikely that the family connec- 
tions of our own with continental royal families 
will, in the future, be less close or numerous than 
now, and though it may be long before another so- 
vereign rules who unites experience and wisdom in 
an equal degree with our late sovereign, we may 
reasonably count on the monarchy continuing to 
perform a very useful function in the transaction 
of foreign affairs. 

The monarchy however has a part of active 
beneficence to play in the constitution of a scope so 
far-reaching and fraught with momentous conse- 
quences as to make the more or less efficient dis- 
charge of the specific functions that 1 have dwelt 
on, of somewhat minor importance. The monarchy 
has always been, and we trust will always be, at 
once the meeting point of all national and imperial 
interests and lines of development and the 
glorious symbol of our national existence and 
unity. It is hardly a century ago that motions 
were put in the House of Commons, “ that the 
power of the monarchy has increased, is increasing 
and ought to be diminished.” Mr. Balfour no 
doubt intentionally echoing these phrases said in the 
same place 

“ In my judgment the importance of the Crown in 
our constitution is not a diminishing but an increasing 


factor. It is increasing, and must increase, with the 
growth and development of those free, self-governing 
communities, those new commonwealths beyond the 
sea, who are bound to us by the person of the sovoroii^n* 
who is the living symbol of the unity of the Empire.” 

To the people of India this aspect of the monarchy 
appeals most strongly. We are all proud of 
being subjects of the King, and no doubt not the 
less so that his special relation to this country is 
emphasised by his imperial title. It is natural 
that in a country w here the highest type of bene- 
ficent rule is that of benevolent despotism, monar- 
chy should be honoured in the abstract, and our 
late Queen’s profound interest in the welfare of 
India, and determination that it should be govern- 
ed for the benefits of its peoples caused her name 
to be known to and revered by millions who have 
no idea whatever of the complicated system of 
checks and balances known as the British consti- 
tution. The knowledge of the better informed 
that final sovereignty rests under the constitu- 
tion, in the people of Great Britain as the 
elector of the House of Commons, will not dimi- 
nish their reverence for the monarchy or their 
attachment to the sovereign’s person, because they 
will recognise that, while constitutional checks 
guard them” effectually against any possibilitv of 
abuse of power on the sovereign’s part, he is yet, 
although he does not personally control the ad- 
ministration, in a position to exercise in a degree 
which is incalculable, because its workings are 
necessarily not made public, a beneficent influence 
on that administration. We cannot doubt that in 
Edward \J1 we have a king whose every endea- 
vour will be directed to securing for India a 
continuance of the just and enlightened rule in- 
augurated by the Proclamation of 1858, and vihile 
we shall never cease to hold the memory of Queen 
Victoria in affectionate reverence, we look with 
perfect confidence to a continuance under her 
successor of that anxious care for the w elfare of 
India w^hich so distinguished her. 

J. H, Stone. . 
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TilK BEGINJVING OF THE KAUi U(iA. 


HE heroes of the Mahabharata War and the 
chief incidents connected therewith are 
matters almost of daily conversation even in 
the remotest cornel's of India, inmost of the 
Indian villa^^es the wars are foiiglit oier again and 
again in the rude, but powerful, nightlong drama- 
tic performances. The most illiterate villager of 
the poorest hamlet knows, or thinks he knows, 
something of the great Pandava heroes. The 
innual J)harmaraja festivals serve to freshen his 
untrained memory and to stir up his dormant 
feelings. The cultured Brahman on the other 
hand, wdio piously recites, day after day, portions 
of the Bhagavad Gita, that marvellous episode 
in the great Indian epic, ivS daily reminded of 
that great conflict w hich ushered in the modern 
or the Kali Age. Yet, educated India cares seldom 
to enquire into the question of the date of the 
War with even a little of that historical spirit 
which above everything else distinguishes the 
European from the Hindu. 

\ut that materials are wanting to guide us 
ill our attempts to arrive at the truth. Kor 
is it even that Hindus of requisite ability and 
knowledge are lothe to tackle such problems, a solu- 
tion of which w ould be most heartily welcomed by 
every lover of India. Bather it is that false pride 
which refuses to question long-cherished 
opinions and which is unw'illing or feels greater 
pleasure in treating events as of the remotest 
antiquity. Sometimes it is that new-fangled 
mysticism which aims at giving impossible expla- 
nations of every pre-existing opinion or prejudice. 
When the atmosphere is so ill-suited, the light 
of history cannot illuminate the dark labyrin- 
thian passages of the Ancient Chronology of 
India. What India is now in need of is that faculty of 
scientific intuition which should divest itself of any 
tendency that might stand in the way of historical 
Veracity. It is the humble purpose of the writer 
to dispassionately discuss such materials as may be 
forthcoming, in order to draw therefrom certain 
conclusions respecting the date of the War and the 
chronology of Ancient India. 

The date of the war is, as is well known, mixed 
with the system of Yugas about which many 
learned scholars have hitherto written. The pre- 


sent Yuga began soon after the great war was 
fought in the holy plains of Kurukshetra ; and 
if it be possible to arrive even approximately at 
the date of the War, the riddle of the Yugas, which 
has hitherto baflled the ingenuity of learned 
scholars, will liave been in a manner solved. 

Was the War an historical event or is it a mere 
allegory ? Almost all scholars ^ are agreed that 
a great War took place between the Kurus and 
the Panchalas very long before Gautama Buddlia 
w'as born. Tliey have no doubt that the epic 
narrates truly, though rather* extravagantly, 
a war that waged w ith disastrous results in the 
nortlierii parts of India. “ 'riuue can be little 
doubt,” says Professor Macdonnell, “that the 
original kernel of the epic has, as an liistorical 
background, an ancient conflict between the two 
neighbouring tribes of the Kurus and the Pancha- 
las who finally coalesced into a single people.”t 
Lassen + thoqght that the t‘pic narrated an 
actual conflict between the Kurus and the Pancha- 
las, the latter under the leadership of the Panda- 
vas, ending in their mutual annihilation. Weher§ 
says that “one thing is clearly discernible in 
the Mahabharata, that it has as its basis a War 
waged on the soil of Hindustan between Aryan 
tribes and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India and the subjugation 
and J3rahmanisation of the native inhabitants, hud 
already been accomplished.” It may be idle at 
this late hour to establish by .‘irguments what has 
been already conceded by scholars that the mam 
plot of our epic is based on history. It is an easy 
pastime to deny the truth of the events of the past; 
but strangely enough it is often difficult to prove 
their actual occurrence. Did not the late Arch- 
bishop AYhately, the famous logician, prove conclu- 
sively that the great Napoleon had never 
existed? Yet, that hero of many fights it 
was that more than anybody else shaped 
the fortunes and altered the map of many a 
country in the dawn of the century that has now 
expired. The lesson that the learned divine so 
humorously leaches must not, by us, be lost sight 
of, in dealing w'ith the new order of sceptical critics 
whose erratic genius takes the greatest pleasure 
in denying the fundamental basis of the Sanskrit 
epic, in whose truth nearly a seventh of the human 
race sincerely believes. 

Nor are the chief characters and the principal 
incidents of the War merely poetic fictions. It is 


*K. C. Diitt’s Civilis.'itioii in Ancient IiKliaVol . I page 
10. Weber’s Indian Literature, page 187. 
f Sanskrit Literature, 285. 
i Weberns Indian Literature, 136. 

§ Weber’s Indian Literature, page 187. 
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ridiculous to suppose that an epic with such strong 
characterisation could be a fabrication of an inge- 
nious mind, at any rate, in India. It needs not much 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature to discover that 
the heroes and the heroines of standard Indian 
works are almost all of the same type. The tame- 
ness of similarity is a standing reproach against 
Sanskrit dramatic literature. But as for the 
Mahabharata, what wealth of characterisation, what 
artistic delicacy of touch, what depth of human 
interest, all depicted in the most natural manner 
and without the slightest appearance of effort! ‘Tn 
the Mahabharata human interest everywhere pre- 
ponderates, and a number of well-deliried person- 
ages are introduced, to whom the possibility of 
historical existence cannot be denied.’ * The high- 
souled Kama, for instance, loyal and generous but 
vain and boastful ; Yudhislitira, the good and the 
wise, but fond of dice whose dangers he had the 
intelligence to understand, but whose temptations 
he had not the strength of will to resist ; the 
lion-hearted Bhima, righteous but vindictive ; the 
chivalrous Arjuna and the cultured 8ahadeva ; the 
politic Sri Krishna and the downright Balarama ; 
the lioyal sage Bhishma and the Brahman warrior . 
Drona ; the impetuous Asvathaman ; the envious 
Duryodhana and the unprincipled feakuni ; the 
imperious Droupadi and the faithful Gaiidhari 
every one of these so unlike every other, ihere 
is no attempt in all {Sanskrit literature at such 
matchless character painting. But the epic is 
based on a substratum of historical facts and 
therefore successfully accomplishes what no other 
work in all India has ever attempted. Visakha- 
datta’s Mudrarakshasa is indeed a feeble exception, 
but here again the plot is borrow'ed from real 
history. 

Furthermore, let a traveller pass through any 
tract in India from the liiiiialayas to the (Jape ^ 
from Kathiawar to Burma ; he is confronted 
everywhere with striking evidence that the Pandava 
princes are still held in the deepest veneration 
by the Brahman and the Jain, by the cultured 
races of the plains and the primitive tribes of the 
bills. The influence of a got-up poem may affect 
the literate classes, but not the simple rustics 
inhabiting hilly isolated regions. Unless the main 
events of the war had actually taken place, the 
influence of an imaginary epic, however grand and 
however thrilling, cannot take the leading place in 
the hearts of the untutored millions of India. 

It is well known that the five Pandava heroes 
married a single maiden, the Panchala Droupadi. 

The description of the transaction represents it as 

* Weber’s Indian Literature, page 192. 


one which was opposed to public opinion and which 
was justified more by very remote tradition than by 
existing practice.’’* The epic represents Drupada, 
the father of the lady, as having been shocked 
at the proposal of all the princes marrying his 
daughter. Undoubtedly, as Professoi’ Max Mullert 
remarked, the epic tradition must have been very 
strong to compel the author to record a proceeding 
so violently opposed to Brahmanical law. If the 
characters and the incidents of the epic were 
purely my^thical, how comes it that the compilers 
thereof thought it proper to give special promi- 
nence to such an un-Aryan practice ? 

In the oldest of the Vedas the names of the two 
royal brothers Devapi and Santanu are mentioned, 
the latter of whom was the great grandfather of 
the Pandavas and the Kauravas. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana and in the Satapatha Brahmana Jana- 
mejay a Parikshita, the great grandson of Pundavii 
Arjuna, is mentioned, and from th(‘ hitler work we 
may also gather that Janamejaya and his three 
brothers Bhima«ena, Ugrasena and Srnta‘«ena hud 
died shortly hetore its compilation. Urolessor 
VVeber+says that in the Kathaka Samhita, a Sakha 
of the Black Yajnrveda, mention is made of Dliritu- 
rashtra Yaichitraiiiya and the c()nle^ts of the Pan- 
chalas and the Kounteyas. The Taittiriya Aranyaka 
mentions Vyasa Parasarya and his pupil Vaisainpa- 
yana, the former ol whom was the actual father ot 
Pandu and Dhritarashtra ; and the family of the 
Parasaras is mentioned with especial frequency in 
the Vamsas of the White Yajus. Parasara and pro- 
bably also his son Krishna (Vyasa) are the authors 
of a few hymns of the Kigveda. The Aswalayana 
and the Sankhyayana Sutras and Panini mention the 
words ‘Bharata’ and ‘Mahabharata . Panini who 
cannot be assigned to a date later than the four! 
century B. C.,’ and whom Goldstucker places in the 
ninth or tenth century B. C., speaks of Kunti, 
Viidhishtira, Vasudeva, Arjuna, and Drona, ail 
of them leading characters in our epic. Dion 
Chrysostom of the first century A. D. actually 
speaks of the existence of an Indian Homer ; ana 

Patanjali, who lived in the second ceritiiry^ Ih U 

quotes a few' verses which are still to be 1 ound m e 
Mahabharata. As all these ancient works ana 
authors bear testimony to the reality of the prin 
cipal personages that figured in the War, we m y 
consequently conclude that it was an undou 

historical event. , ^ f fbrt 

Not only the Mahabharata but most ot tn 
Puranas refer to this great War between t 


* J. D. Mayne’s Hindu Law and Usage p. 66. 
t Ancient Sanskrit Literature p, 46. 

J Indische Studien. III. p. 469 — 472. 
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Kauravas and the Pandavas. These Puranas are 
collections of bardic traditions preserved in a 
systematic manner. Though mainly prophetic 
in tone, (for it has to be remembered that their 
reputed author Vyasa Parasarya lived at the 
time of the war, jjut the events related there- 
in reach down to a comparatively modern 
period), they are the repositories of traditional 
learning and old time legends. Much of what 
is contained therein has not any historical 
value ; but enough is still to be found in the 
more authentic ones to attract the attention of the 
student of history. In the words of the late Mr. 
H. 11. Wilson, ‘a very large portion of the con- 
t(mts of many, some portion of the contents of 
all, is genuine and old ; and it is therefore as idle 
as it is irrational to dispute the antiquity or 
authenticity of the greater portion of the contents 
of these Puranas.’ They ‘ contain political and 
chronological particulars to which on the 
score of probability there is nothing to object. 
In fact their general accuracy has been incontro- 
vertibly eatablished.’"^ The Chandogya Upani- 
shad ri'fers to Itihasa Puranas as a branch of 
literature ; and the Satapatha Brahmana men- 
tions Itihasas and Puranas. May we not infer 
therefrom that some kind of annals of kings and 
dynasties existed even in that ancient period? ‘Proba- 
bly,^ says Mr. K. C. J)utt, ‘such annals were preser- 
ved in the traditions of the people and altered, 
recast and mixed up with legends from century 
to century, until after about two thousand years 
they finally assumed the shape in which we now 
find them, — the modern Puranas.’t 

The Puranas are supposed to treat of the follow- 
ing five subjects: (1) Primary creation or cosmo- 
gony; (2) Secondary creation or the destruction and 
renovation of worlds including chronology ; ( 3 ) 
genefllogy of gods and patriarchs ; (4) Beigns of 
the Manus or periods called Manvantaras ; and 
(o) History or such particulars as have been preser- 
ved of the ancient dynasties of India. Of the 
<‘ighteen principal Puranas, the Vishnu, the Yayu. 
the Matsya, the Bhagavata and the Brahmanda 
give lists of ‘ the future kings in Kali ’ ; and these 
fank, in importance and priority, in the order 
in which they are named. 

The central idea of some of these Puranas and 
of the astronomical Siddhantas is that the Maha- 
harata war occurred a few' years before 3102 B. C., 
fhe supposed beginning of the present Kaliyuga. 
Though it may be considered a heresy to doubt 
the truth of this supposition, the least critical 


* Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, Introduction. 
* t Ancient India, Vol. II P. 29- 


mind will find sufficient testimony in the very 
same Puranas to controvert this fondly cherished 
view. The Vishnu Purana states that 1015 years 
elapsed from the birth of Parikshit to the corona- 
tion of Mahapadma Nanda. The Vayu and the 
Matsya give 1050 years and the Bhagavata 1115 
years, for the interval. They all agree, how'ever, that 
the Nandas reigned in all fora period of one hundred 
years. The Vishnu being the least extravagant, 
a few scholars have been led to believe that 1015 
+ 100 or 1115 years elapsed betw'een the Mahabha- 
rata war when the birth of Parikshit took 
place and the accession to the throne of 0 han- 
dragupta, the immediate successor of the 
Nandas. The dat(' of Cliandragupta has bee n in- 
controvertihly fixed with the aid derived froin 
Greek sources by the unanimous consent of all 
orientalists at 315 B. C., a date w hich the late 
lamented Professor Alax Muller rightly called 
‘ the sheet anchor of Indian chronology.*^ Conse- 
Huently the war, w hich took place 1115 years 
before Chandragupta’s accession, is placed at 1430 
B. C. Besides, according to an old method of 
reckoning, the constellation of the Saptarshis 
(Hrsa Major) was believed to move from one 
Nakshatra to another in a hundred years and the 
Puranas relate that the Saptarshis, which w'ere in 
Magha Nakshatra at the birth of Parikshit, had 
moved on to Purvashada Naksliatra at the accession 
of Nanda to the throne. As there are ten lu- 
nar asterisms between Magha and Purvashada, 
the period denoted by the movement is one 
thousand years ; and the Nandas reigned for a 
hundred years. Therefore the war is placed 1100 
years before Chandragupta or at about 1415 B. C, 
Moreover, the vernal equinox was in the beginning 
of the Krittikas (Pleiades) during the time of the 
w'ar. As it had receded by reason of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes to the Aswini Nakshatra 
in the year 499 A. D., the w'ar is said to have 
taken place about 1426 B C. It is also considered 
that the names liohineya, Maghabhu, Ashadha- 
bhava, and Purvaphalgunibhava accorded res- 
pectively to Mercury, V'enus, Mars and Jupiter 
point to B. C. 1424, when the moon and the planets 
W'ere in conjunction in tlie constellations denoted 
by the names. There is not much force in this 
last argument, because the positions given in the 
Vayu and Linga Puranas for some of the planets 
are totally different. Professor Max Muller is 
of opinion that “these names of the planets have 
never been met with either in the Vedas or in 
any of the early productions.”t Besides, there is 


♦ Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 298. 
f Rig Veda. Vol IV. Preface, p. XXXIll, 
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nothing that connects these positions with the 
date of the war. 

Such are the arguments which are advanced 
to fix the date of the war in the middle of the 
lifteenth century 13. C.* J3iit Mr. It. C- Dutt 
and Mr. Eergusson place the w ar in the middle 
and in the beginning of the thirteenth century B. 
C.t respectively. The late Mr.^ II. H. Wilson 
thus sums up the opinions of his time on the 
subject : “According to Col. Wilford’s computations 
(Asiatic Researches Vol. IX chronological table, p. 
116) the conclusion of the great w ar took place 
B. 0. 1370. Buchanan conjectures it to have occur- 
red in the thirteenth century B.C. Vyasa was the pu- 
tative father of PanduandDhritarashtraand conse- 
quently was contemporary w ith the heroes of the 
great war. Mr. Colebrooke infers from astronomical 
data that the arrangement of the Vedas, attribut- 
ed to Vyasa, took place in the fourteenth century 
B. C. Mr. Bentley brings the date of Yudhishtira, 
the chief of the Pandavas, to 575 B. C.; but the 
w^eight of authority is in favour of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century B. 0. for the war of the 
Mahabharata and the reputed commencement of 
the Kali age.^t Professor Macdonell traces “ the 
historical germ of the great epic to a very early 
period which cannot well be later than the 
tenth century B. C.”§ While these conflicting opin- 
ions are of great value as being indicative of the 
period when the w ar might have taken place, they 
unfortunately lack that precision and certainty 
which are so much to be desired. It w ill appear 
from the sequel that the reasons on which these 
opinions are based are far from conclusive and 
that the weight of probability rather indicates a 
somewhat different date. 

To begin with, w^e have the evidence ot the 
Vedanga Jyotisha, the earliest of the treatises 
on astronomy to be found in India. A Jyo- 
tisha Vedanga is referred to by Apastamba 
whom Dr. Buhler|| places on linguistic grounds in 
the third century B. C. and on other grounds aboiR 
two centuries still earlier. The Mundakopanishad,! 
one" of the few ancient Upaniahads turned to 
account in so early a work as the Vedanta Sutras of 
Badarayana, mentions the six Vedangas by name, of 
which the Jyotisha is one. We have no means ot 
ascertaining whether the Jyotisha known to us as 
Vedanga is, or is not, the one referred to i n those an- 


* Mr. M. Rangacharya’s Yugas, pp. 31’35. 
f Dutt’s Ancient India p. 10. Fcrgusson s History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture p. 36. 
t ‘Vishnu Parana’ Vol. IV. p. 232. 

I Sanskrit Literature, p, 286. , ,, , , , . . 

\\ Sacred Books of the East. Vol II. Introduction, 
f Mundaka Upanishad I. i. 5 


cient works ; but the archaic language in which our 
Vedanga is written and the unintelligible nature of 
some of the verses prove beyond doubt that it is a 
very ancient treatise, though perhaps not as old 
as the astronomical positions it indicates. The 
ancient Aryans in India had aknowledgeof element- 
ary astronomical phenomena as is evident from the 
numerous references to them in the Rik and the 
other A^edas.To better enable them to fix the seasons 
for their innumerable sacrifices, they devised a few 
elementary treatises on astronomy, one of which 
is still preserved tons in the Vedanga Jyotisha. 
Says Dr. M. Hang in his introduction to his 
Aitareya Brahmana “A regulation of the calendar 
by such observations w'as an absolute necessity tor 
the Brahmans ; for the proper time of commen- 
cing and ending their sacrifices, principally the so- 
called sattras or sacrificial sessions could not be 
known without an accurate knowledge of the time 
of the sun’s northern and southern progress. The 
knowledge of the calendar forms such an essential 
part of the ritual that many important conditions 
of the latter cannot be carried out without the 
former.” Professor Max-Mullerf admits that there 
must have been a real tradition which formed the 
basis of the astronomical positions recorded in the 
Vedanga Jyotisha. It states that the winter 
solstice occurred with the sun in the beginning 
of Dhanishta and that the summer solstice took 
place with the sun in the middle of Aslesha. h 
Consequently the vernal and autumnal equinoxes 
occurred wdth the sun in the end of the third /xidti 
of Bharani and in the end of the first pniht ot 
Vi.sakha respectively. We do not find in the 
Vedanga ari) division of the ecliptic intoJGO degrees, 
this is but natural, because in those early tim(‘s 
such scientific divisions could not have been 
known. The treatise is familiar with the division 
of the heavens into twenty-seven Nakshatras an 
probably also with the division of each Nakshatia 
into four Amsas or quarters. Indeed this old km 
of the division of a Nakshatra into four Am^as is 
referred to in the following slokas of the A ishnii 
Parana II. 8 ; — 

•Voll. p. 46, 

t Rig Veda Vol. IV Preface, p. XXVI. 

t Vedanga Jyotisha (Yajur recension) v. 7. 
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‘ When the sun, O Sage, is in the first quarter of 
Knttika and the moon is in the fourth quarter of 
\ isakha, or when the sun is in the third quarter of 
VisaKbaand the moon is in the head oi: Krittika 
equinox and it is holy/* 
Mr. Wilson seems to have misunderstood the mean- 
ing of •m and in the above verses, for he 
takes them to mean ‘degree'. It will readily 
appear that ‘quarter' is the more appropriate 
meaning, for it is only then that the sun and the 
moon are in “opposition" to each other 
The positions given by the A^idanga Jyotislia are 
also referred to by Garga* and A^arahaiuihirat ; but 
they difter rrom those obtaining at present and even 
from the positions mentioned by Varaliamiliira as 
having been observed about tlie year 3600 J of tlie 
modern astronomical Ivali era or in 499 A. D. This 
great astronomer, who v^as born in 50o A J) says 
in his Brihat Samhita In the old treatises it is 
said that the summer and winter solstices took 
place with the sun in the middle of Aslesha and in 
the beginning of Blianishta respectively ; but at 
present they occur in the beginning of Cancer (be- 
ginning of the last quarter of Punarvasu) and 
Upricorn (beginning of the second quarter of 
Lttarashada respectively)," Therefore the winter 
solstice which happened with the sun in the 
beginning of Dhanishta at the time denoted by the 
A edanga had receded in 499 A.D. to the end of the 
lirst quarter of Uttarashada, that is, by an arc of 
20.' As the rate of precession of the equi- 
noxes is, according to the illustrious French savant 
AL Le A' errier, about 50. 24" per annum, the point 
of time denoted by our astronomical treatise is 
about 1672 years before 499 A.D., or about 
ihS B.C, Archdeacon Pratt and Bentley, both of 
whom§ had gone over the calculation, were of 
opinion that the observations indicated 1181 B. C. 

next question is to ascertain what it was 
hat took place about 1175B.C.of such consequence 
iis to induce the ancient astronomers to record the 
astronomical positions for the event. Mr. R. C. 
Pntt states that ‘ tradition has it that when the 
Vedas were compiled the position of the solstitial 
points was observed and recorded to mark the date.' 
l;rofessor Weber considers that both the Yajiir 
odaSamhitas may be shown from internal evidence 
0 have assumed their present shape about the lime 
oc the war of the Mahabharata, and the Puranas 
*‘olHte that Vyasa, the compiler of the A'edas, lived 
bl time of the war. It is therefore proba- 

^ that the astronomical positions refer to the 

* «ee Mr. Tilak’s Orion, p. 36^ 
t Brihat Samhita III, 1 & 2 
I Warren’s Kala Sankalita p. 389. 

Muller’s Rig Veda, Vol IV, Preface, p. XXA'II. 


fhl preceded the beginning oi 

the Jvahyuga by a few years. The Jyotmha iteeli 
states that the first year of the ‘ Yuga ’ commenced 

at the beginning oi Dhanishta. In those earl v 
times there were two kinds of ‘ Yugas ’ the 
five year cycle and the Kaliynga.* It if fi’ard to 
believe tliat the positions referred to in the 
\ edanga denote only the beginning of such a 
short-lived \uga as tlie five year cycle. It is 
r^sonable to suppose that they also mark the time 
of the commencement of tJie Kali with which 

y2cy^“‘ ® ™ of five 

But it may be asked what autliority there is, 

* 1 *® t') suppose that the Kali era 

began when the vernal equinox occurred with the 
sim in Bharan, Ipo. ,)„ the contrary, there 

S at“tr’\‘” evidence to suppose 

lat at the time of the great war, which occurred a 
few years before th,| Kaliyuga began, the vernal equi- 
nox took place with the sun in the Krittikns. For 

ml?. *« the Taittiriya 
Samhita, the laittiriya Jh'uhmuna and other Vedic 
works where the Krittikas occupy the first placet 

the m 'd ? TheKri^^^^^^^ are 

the mouth ot ^akshatras, says the Taittiriya Brah- 

mana (1. 1. 2. 1). In the Atharva Veda (1. 19. 7) 
and in the Yagnyavalkyasmriti, they occupy 
their early position, while the Vishnu Purana, as 
«e have se(*n, actually places the vernal equinox in 
the bepnniHg of the Krittikas. The Mahabharata 
says that tlie winter solstice took place sometime 
atter the conclusion of the uaron the fifth day after 
the new moon in the month of Magha,t and Hindu 
astronomers hold from sucli references that the 
vernal equinox was then in the Krittika8.§ If 
tner^ore at the time of tlie war the equinox was in 
the Krittikas, it might appear that at the begin- 
ning of the Kali era which very shortly follow'ed 
the war the vernal equinox could not have receded 
to Bharani 10 ®, that is, a i^recession of .20' 
w Inch would take about 240 .years to be accom- 
jilished. But this difficulty is easily explained. 

It must be remembered that though the astro- 
nomical treatise gives only twenty -seven Nakshatras, 
the admittedly older works, the Atharva .Samhitafl 
and the Taittiriya Brahmana*[[ enumerate twenty- 


* Vedanga Jyotislia (Yajur Recension) verses 5-7 
Aitareya Bralimana VIl-15. 

t See Max Muller’s Iligr Veda Vol, IV. Preface p. 
xxxiv. Mr. Tilak’s Oiion, p. 39. etge//. 

4 Anusasana Parva, ch. 167. 26 and 27. 

§ Mr, Tilak’s Orion p. 37. footnote. 
j| XIX. 7. 1. 81. 
f III. 1.2.5., III. 1,6.6. 
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eight Nakshatras. What is more important is the 
fact that the list of the Atharva Veda connects the 
twenty-eight Nakshatras with as many days and 
that the lists of the Taittiriya Brahmana show 
the connection of the^e twenty-eight asterisms 
with a lunar synodical month. We may there- 
fore infer that at the time of the compilation of 
these two Vedic works, the number of lunar 
asterisms was twenty-eight. Bat curiously enough 
we meet with only twenty-seven Nakshatras in the 
Taittiriya Sam hi ta, where Abhijit is left out. So 
also the mention of ‘trinava’, twenty-seven, in the 
Taittiriya Samhita (VIE. 1. 3. 2) refers probably to 
the twenty-seven Nakshatras. While on the one 
hand the Taittiriya Samhita is the oldest of these 
three nearly contemporaneous compilations, the list 
of the Taittiriya Brahmana is on the other hand 
mentioned in connection with an old kind of sacri- 
fice called Nakshatreshti, a ceremony based on the 

supposition thatthereweretwenty-eight Nakshatras. 

If we may judge by the generally received opinion 
that whatever is used for sacrificial purposes has the 
flavourof anticpiity in it, possibly the original num- 
ber was twenty-eight; and the mention of only 
twenty-seven Nakshatras in the Taittiriya Samhita* 
may be due to the fact that it was compiled under 
the immediate direction of the learned son (Vyasa) 
of a great astronomer (Parasara), the reputed 
author of an ancient astronoinical treatise, who 
might have been the first to omit Abhijit from 
the list of the Nakshatras in order to suit his 
astronomical calculations. Professor Whitney 
and M. Biot hold that the original number 
was twenty-eight while Professor Max Muller 
thinks that the number of Nakshatras was origin- 
ally twenty-seven.t Por our present purpose, it is 
enough to note that at the beginning ()f the 
Kaliyuga, when the compilation of the Taittiriya 
Samhita, at least in its original form, was 
completed and that of the Brahmana was 
almost begun, people were acquainted with 
both the lists. But from that time forward astro- 
nomers continued consistently to use twenty-seven 
Nakshatras only. Prom the earliest astronomical 
treatise known to us, namely, the Jyotisha Vedanga, 
to the latest work on Hindu astronomy, we 
find that all the Hindu astronomers, Oarga, 
Aryabhatta, Varahamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhascara- 
charya and many others regulate their calculations 
by the tw'enty-seven Nakshatra system. It is this 
number that is referred to in the Mahabharata, 
ManuSmriti and the Vishnu Parana. We may 
therefore be sure that the number of twenty-eight 
Nakshatras w hich prevailed about the time of the 


♦ IV. 4. 10. 

t Rig Veda Vol. IV Preface, p. xlvi. 


compilation of the Atharva Veda Samhita and the 
Taittiriya Brahmana was not adopted by later 
a.stronoraers who preferred to use the more astro- 
nomically suitable number of twenty-seven Nak- 
shatras. 

Tlie astronomers effected another improvement 
on the old method. The Nakshatras were made 
to begin with Hhanishta instead of with the 
Krittikas as of old. Somakara quotes an old saying 
of (xargj. in his commentary on the Vedanga .Jyoti- 
sha (ver.se .3), cT^E 

b which means that 


“of tho.se Nakshatras, the Krittikas are the first for 
sacrificial purposes and the Sravishta (Dhanishta) 
are the first for purposes of calculation. Jt is clear 
therefore that in those early times referred to by 
Harga, the twenty-seven Nakshatras were counted 
from Dhanishta in works on astronomy. Ef the 
w'inter solstice was in the beginning of Dhanishta 
according to the Vedanga Jyotisha, the vernal 
equinox would be placed by astronomers in the 
end of the third quarter of Bharaui. On the other 
hand, according to the twenty-eight Nakshatra 
system, if the winter solstice be at the sami* 
place, i.r., in the beginning of Dhanishta, the 
vernal equinox will occur with the sun in 
the beginning of the Krittikas. The same 
point in the heavens, which according to 
the twenty-seven Nakshatra system denoted the 
end of tlie third pada of Bharani, also indicated the 
beginning of the Krittikas according to the twenty- 
eight Nakshatra 8y.stem. It is therefore wrong to 
suppose, as scholars* have hitherto done, that the 
beginning of the Krittikas mentioned in the Veoic 
works denoted a point 3*20' removed from the end 
of the third quarter of Bharani mentioned by tlie 
Vedanga as the position for the vernal equinox. 
Thus the positions given in the Vedanga are the 
same as those indicated in the Vedic works, notic- 
ed at the time of the war and recorded in the 
Vishnu Parana. The Vedanga .Jyotisha itself con- 
firms this inference as in enumerating the deities 
presiding over the various Nak.shatras it begins le 
list with Agni, the deity of the Krittikas, and not 
with Yaraa, the presiding Devata of the Bharani 

Nakshatra. « it 

There is still another difficulty to encounter, t 
may be asked viith reason how at such ^ , 

such an imaginary point in the heavens as e 
of the third quarter of Bharani, without . 

to denote the position, could have been s“PP°^. 
to mark the vernal equinox. To 
question this part of the havens must be clea-^ 
laid before the mind’s eye. Mrigasiras or the 

* Mr. Tilak’s Orion, p. 216. 
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stars of Orion are the ^"hrliest recorded beginners 
of the year, for with tlie sun near them the vernal 
equinox began the year in the very earliest period 
of Aryan history * According to the ^iirya Sid- 
dhantaf the distance between the asterisins Mriga- 
siras and Itohini(Aldebaran) is stated to be 13°. 30 ' 
The distances between Itohini and the Jvrittikas 
and between the latter andBharani are stated to be 
12° and 17°. 30^ respectively. As in those early 
times the heavens were divided into JS'akshatras and 
Nakshatrapadas, and not into degrees and minutes, 
it must have been then crudely supposed that the 
distances betvv een Mrigasiras and liohini and be- 
tween Rohini and the Krittikas represented nearly 
the arc covered by a divisional JVakshatra {Le. 13°. 
20')md that the distance between the Krittikas and 
Eharani denoted a divisional Nakshatra and that 
the distance between the Krittikas and Rharani 
denoted a divisional >iakshatra and a quarter. 
The divisional Mrigasiras would therefore begin 
with the asterism Jtohini (Aldebaran) and the divi- 
sional Rohini with the asterism Krittikas (Pleiades). 
The end of the divisional Krittikas would conse- 
quently coincide with the asterism Pleiades and its 
beginning W'ould be placed about a inula after the 
asterism Rharani. Thus the position given by the 
Vedanga Jyotisha for the vernal equinox, namely, 
the end of the third jiuda of Rharani, was suHici- 
ently identified as being distant from the stars 
Krittikas by one divisional JVakshatra and from the 
3tars Rharani by one Nakshatrapada. 

We may therefore conclude that at the beginning 
of the Kaliyuga, the vernal equinox took plact^ 
with the sun at the end of the third jjaUa of 
Rharani. As it is recorded that in 493 A, R. 
the vernal equinox occurred with the sun in the 
first point of Aswina, there was a precession of 
20' from the beginning of the Kali to 499 A.R,; 
thaf is, in other words, the Kali ei-a began about 
1173 R, C. It consequently follow^s that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose, as some scholars have done, 
that the war happened about 1426 R. C. on the 
ground that the vernal equinox then took place 
'''ith the sun in the Krittikas. 

l^econdly : The great Indian astronomer, (jJarga- 
^arya, says in his Siddhanta when speaking of 
uSi the fourth in succession from Asoka; 
Ahen the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing 
^aketa, Panchala country to Mathura, will 
reach Kusumadhwaja (Patna) : Pushpapura 
taken, all provinces wull undoubtedly be in 
*sorder. The unconquerable Yavanas will not 
remain in the middle country. There will be cruel 


, * Mr. Tilak’s Orion, Chapters IV, V, VI and VII. 

t Chapter VIII, 


and dregful war among themselves. Then after th( 
destruction ot the (J reeks at the end of the Yuca 
seven powerful kings will reign in Oudh.” Mr. K. U 
lJutt, from whose excellent work on Civilization 
in Ancient India the above translation is taken 
remarks wo are then told that after the Greeks 
the rapacious Sakas were the most powerful and 
we have little difficulty in recognising in them the 
Yueti conquerors.* * * § The annals of Garga here come 
to an end. 1 he very same foreign invasion is men- 
tioned by I atanjali in his famous Mahabhashya 
on Panini. In commenting on tho rule of Panini 
that the imperfect tense has to be used w hen the 

^ or (as Vararuchi 

adds in his \arlika) when the event related is out 
of sight but actually taking place at the same 
time, Patanjah illustrates tJie rule w ith the ex- 
amples, “Arunadyavanah sakelam,*^ “Arunadyavano 
madhyamikan,” “the Vavana besieged Saketa 
“ the lavana besieged the JMadJiyamikas.'^ The 
commentators on the Mahabhashya explain that 
atanjali lived at the time, although not on the siiot 
when the Vavana besieged Oudh and the Madva- 
mikas lie refers also to “ Mouryas,'^ “Hall of 
thandragupta,*’ and “ Hall of Pushyarnitra.'*’ From 
these references I)r. Goldstucker* infers that 
atanjali lived about 144 R. 0. Rut he was led to 
give that date because he thought that the Vavana 
invasion of 8aketa and of tlie Madliyamikas refer- 
red to theBactrian king Menander s invasion of Hin- 
dustan and encounter with the Buddhist Madhya- 
mikas, the followers of Nagarjuiia. Rr. Rhandarkarf 
infers tliat Patanjali wrote this particular por- 
tion about 144-142 R.C, on the ground that Me- 
nander is therein referred to and also for the 
reason that Patanjali speaks at the same place of 
sacrifices as still being performed for Pushparnitra. 

readily conceded that the word 
Madhyamikas denotes, as its etymology 
shows, the residents of the middle country, the 
same people that are referred to by Garga as the 
residents of the Madhyadesaor middle country, 

I atanjali himself explains the term to mean ‘people 
or towns belonging to Madhyadesa’i and the Manu- 
smriti§ defines Madbyadesa to be the tract of 
country lying between the Himalayas in the north 
and the Vindhyas in the south and between Alla- 
habad in the east and Vinasana in the w est. Conse- 
quently king Milinda's encounter with Kagarjuna 
and the Madhyamika sect recorded in Buddhistic 
legends need not be identified wdth the Yavana 
invasion referred to b y Patanjali and Garga. 

* Panini, p. 234. ' 

t Indian Antiquary, I. 299 ; II. 69. 

i Mahabhashya V.i2. 

§ Manusmriti II. 21, 
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Moreover Dr. Kajendralala Mitra* has shown that 
Menander never came as far as Oudh but only pro- 
ceeded up to the Jumna, and in order that he might- 
reach Oudh, he should have gone three hundred 
miles more to the eastward. That Garga does not 
refer to the invasion of Menander, uhich took 
place about 144 B. C., but to an earlier invasion of 
the Bactrian Greeks is proved by his referring 
to the time of Salisuka who, according to the Vayii 
Parana, reigned for seven years after having ascend- 
ed the throne 111 years from the date of Chan- 
dragupta or in the year 204 B. C. 

In Madame Duff's recently published Chrono- 
logyt of India, we find the following recorded : — 

(1) 206. B. C. Antiokhos III of Syria, 
after making war on Euthydemos 
of Bactria, came to India and made 
a treaty v\ith Sophagasenas (Siibha- 
gaseria). 

(2) lOo. 11. C, Demetrias of Bactria 
invades and reduces the Punjab. 

(5) 181 B. C. Eukratides ruled in India 
as ^^ell as over Bactria. Mithri- 
dates J, seized some of his provinces. 

(4) 180 B. C. The reigns of Euthy- 
demos 11., Antimakhos I, and of 
Pantaleon and Agathocles. TJio 
coins of the last two are still found 
in the Kabul valley, western Punjab 
and Kandahar. 

(o) 165 B. C. The great i'ueh-ti esta- 
blished themselves in JSogdiana by the 
expulsion of the JSaka tribe, which 
thus dispossessed invaded Bactria. 

(6) 144 B. C. Lassen places Menander 
about this date. 

(7) 126 B. C. Bactria lost to the Saka 
tribe and wrested from it by the 
Yueh-ti. 

It is clear from this list of dates which con- 
firms the statements of Garga in a marked 
manner, that between 206 B. C. and 165 B. G., 
many Bactrian kings reigned over the north- 
western borders of India, and some of them 
extended their conquests into the heart of north- 
ern Hindustan. These Bactrian chiefs seem 
to have often quarrelled among themselves until 
at last the Saka tribe, driven from their original 
homes by the Yueh-ti conquerors, in their turn 
attacked and defeated the Bactrians about 165 
B. C. and established themselves in Bactria. 
The Bactrians were the Yavanas of Patar)jali 
and Garga, as they were Greeks who were often 


♦ Indo - Aryans Vol IJ, p. 193. 
t pp. 13 - 16. 


styled as Yavanas by the Hindus. The state- 
ment of Garga that “ there would be dreadful 
war among themselves and that in the end the 
8akas would displace them ” is justified by the 
many little wars among these Bactrians themselves 
who at last were sent away from Bactria by the 
Sakas. Mr. li. 0. Dutt identifies these Sakas with tlio 
Yueh-ti conquerors ; but this supposition is unne- 
cessary, if not incorrect, because before the 
Yueh-ti conquerors came to Bactria, the Sakas 
were there in power. Garga, it has to be remem- 
bered, refers to the Sakas and not to the Yueh-ti. 
it would appear that wlitni the Bactrians were 
confronted by the Sakas about 165 B. C. 
in Bactria, they retired from their Indian priniri- 
ces in order to meet their new foes who 
threatened their very hearths and homes. As 
soon as the Yavanas retired, seven powerful 
kings are said to have reigned in Saketa or Kosala 
which, as we know from the Vishnu Parana uiid 
the Bhagavatha, was divided into seven parts or 
‘ sapta kusalas.^ 

The Vavana invasion referred to by Pat:in- 
jali and Garga occurred therefore a few years before 
165. B. C., about which year, however, they retired 
from their Indian provinces. According to the 
Puranas, Pusliyamitra subverted the Maurviin 
dyna.sty and began to reign in northern India \'M 
years after the accession of Chandragupla to 
the throne, i.e., in 178 B.C. He is the father of the 
hero of Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra, wdio accord- 
ing to the drama “ defeated the Yavanas on the 
southern banks of the Indus.'^ Probably this 
defeat also contributed to the retirement of the 
Greeks from the Madhyadesa. Kalidasa represents 
Pusliyamitra as having been engaged in a great 
sacrifice when the victory over the Yavanas was 
gained and Patanjali states that sacrifices were 
being celebrated by Pusliyamitra in his time. 
Moreover Patanjali refers to the Gargas so olten 
as to induce Professor Weber to state that “ the 
Gargas must have played a very important part at 
the time of the Mahabhashya, in the eyes of the 
author at all events.”* It may also be noted that 
Garga's annals which refer the beginning of the 
Yavana invasion to the time of Salisuka (204— 
197 B.C.), close rather abruptly with the narration 
of the destruction of these Yavanas. This fact 
shows that he could not have lived much later. 
For all the reasons above set forth, we may 
conclude that Pusliyamitra, Patanjali and Gar^ 
were almost contemporaries and lived about 165 6- 
C., the date of the retirement of the Bactrian 
Greeks from India. We may also suppose that Patan 


* Indian Literature, p« 252. 
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joli and Garga lived sometime before the invasion 
of Menander in 144 B.C., inasmuch as neither of 
them refers to the great Bactrian conquerer who 
overran ^Northern India and was of such conse- 
quence and renown as not only to find an hon- 
oured place in Buddhistic legends but also, 
according to Plutarch, to give rise, when he 
was no more, to a contention among several towns 
for the custody of his imperial ashes. That 
(larga lived about 165 B.C., is confirmed by a 
Shha of his * quoted by Bhattotpala in his commen- 
tary on Brihat Samhita, which means that if the 
sun were to turn to the north without reaching 
Dhanishta, it foretold great calamity. Garga is 
most probably referring in this prophetic strain 
to the conquest of the Vavanas which was such a 
calamitous occurrence. As the sun commenced 
to turn to the north without reaching Dhanishta 
about the year 216 B. 0. when the winter solstice 
began to occur with the sun in Sravana, he must 
have lived only a little later when the change 
began to be felt. For if he had lived long after 
this astronomical variation, he would not have 
noted it and regarded with any anxiety. 

This retirement of the Yavanas is said by Garga 
to have occurred “ at the end of the Yuga.” What 
is the Yuga that he speaks of? I am sure that it 
refers not to the short- lived five year cycle but to 
the other Yuga then in existence, the Kali Yuga. 
Garga himself speaks of the four Tugas, Krita, 
Treta, Dwapara and Kali, the third ending, and 
the fourth beginning, with the Mahabharata war. 
It will be shown when the subject of the Yugas 
comes to be dealt with that the Kali period was 
originally believed to consist of a thousand years. 
As the retirement of the Yavanas from India took 
place about 165 B. C., the Kali Yuga which ended 
about this time must have begun about 1165 B. C. 

Thirdly : Megasthenes, the ambassador of 

Seleucus at the court of Chandragupta, has record- 
ed in his writings the impressions he received while 
io India. His writings are known to us only in 
I'ragments from the works of Arrian, Pliny, Solinus, 
and others. Arrian (146 A. D.) quotes the follow- 
ing from Megasthenes : “From the time of Dionysus 
to Sandracottus, the Indians counted 153 kings and 
a period of 6042 years; but among these a republic 
was thrice established * and another to 300 years 
artd another to 120 years.” t Pliny (41 A. D.) in 
<inoting Megasthenes on the ancient history of the 
Indians says : “For the Indians stand almost alone 
among the nations in never having migrated from 
their own country. From the days of Father 


• * Mr. Tilak’s Orion, p 19. 

t Me Crindle’s Ancient India pp# 203 and 204# 


Bacchus to Alexander the Great, their kings are 
reckoned at 154, whose reigns extend over 6451 
years and 3 months.” ^ Solinus (238 A. D.) is 
reported as stating 

“ Father Bacchus was the first who invaded 
India and was the first of all who triumphed over 
the vanquished Indians. Fn)in him to Alexander 
the Great, 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings wlio reign in the intermediate periods 
to the number of 153.” t Thus there are three 
independent sources from which wo can obtain an 
insight into the ancient chronology of India as 
known to the Greeks. It has to be noted that tho 
legend of Dionysus or Bacchus and his connection 
with India is one of the most famous in 
Hellenic antiquity. Persecuted by the jealous Hera, 
Dionysus was exposed on mount Nysii in Thrace 
from which he took his name (Dionysus = Nysa 
Sprung). In his long travels he is said to have 
reached India once upon a time wdiere he spent a 
few years in subduing its fierce tribes and teaching 
them, for so the story goes, the elements of culti- 
vation, the pleasures of the grape, and the arts of 
civilization. In his Anabasis the historian, Arrian 
introduces the name of Dionysus in connection 
with another Nysa, a city near the modern Cabul, 
which about 327 B.C. surrendered to Alexander the 
Great. The troops of the Macedonian conqueror 
recognising in that city the limits of the conquest 
of Dionysus praised their leader as baying surpass- 
ed even Dionysus in the extent of his conquests. 
Having found in Nysa near Cabul a verbal resem- 
blance to the town of Nysa inThrace, they natural- 
ly supposed that Dionysus must have gone so far 
east as India, and in this supposition they were 
confirmed by their tradition. Thus we can iinder- 
stand how the Greeks, always bent on identifying 
their legendary heroes with those of other countries 
came to identify Bacchus (Dionysus) with Ikshva- 
ku, the son of Vaivaswata Manu, who, according to 
Indian tradition, was the first to establish govern- 
ment and the arts of peace in Aryayarta. The Puranas 
give almost the same number of reigns from the time 
of Vaivasvato to the time of Chandragupta or 
Alexander. The number of kings given by these 
foreign historians “ is eminently satisfactory as it 
seems clear that we possess in the Puranas the same 
lists as were submitted to the Greeks in the tourtli 
century B. C. In the solar lists we have m the 
Treta Tuga 62 reigns from Ikshvaku to Eama. 
For the Dwapara age we have three solar lists : 
one from Kusha to Brihadbala, 35 reigns ; another 


♦ Hist. Nab. VI. XXL 4, 6. Macriiidle’s Ancient India p# 115 
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from Difihta to Janamejaya, 33 reigns ; a third 
from the son of JSiradhwaja, the father of Sita, to 
Mahabasi, 34 reigns. In the Kali Yuga we have 
no complete solar list, but the lunar list gives 
fifty descents from Jarasandha to the last Nanda. 
This gives 145 or 146 reigns.’ * But with regard 
to the periods given in the three classical accounts, 
they have hitherto yielded = nothing of historical 
value. Fergusson was of opinion that this part of 
the statement must be rejected as it gave an average 
duration of nearly forty years for each reign. 
“But,” says he, “it is satisfactory to find that at 
that early age, the falsification of the chronology 
had only gone to the extent of duplication and 
that the monstrous system of Y iigas, with their 
attendant absurdities had not then been invented.” 
But this is an unsatisfactory method of explaining 
the figures mentioned by the generally accurate 
classical historians. When the number of the kings 
given by them tallies with that given by the Puranas, 
it may be asked how the number of years alone 
comes to be exaggerated. I believe that far from 
being totally inaccui*ate, the years serve but to con- 
firm the date fixed for the beginning of the Kali 
Yuga. 

l\ has to be noted that the number of years given 
by so accurate a historian as Arrian differs from that 
given by Pliny who lived about a century earlier, 
and by Solinus who wrote about a century later, 
than Arrian. It has also to be remembered that 
every one of these scholars seems to quote from 
a common source, the writings of Megas- 
thenes. But for the unfortunate destruction of 
the great Alexandrian library and the misguided 
vanity of the monks of early Christianity who 
erased many valuable writings on the ancient 
papyrus rolls so as to give room for their own produc- 
tions, we might have been overwhelmed with a 
wealth of ancient lore and tradition to illuminate 
many a dark problem relating to antiquity. Thus 
has been lost to the world the ‘ Indika’ of Megas- 
thenes and we are therefore to be content with the 
fragments quoted above from the other authors. 
Arrian states that 6042 years elapsed from the 
time of Ikshvaku to that of Chandragupta and that 
“ among these ” there were republics established 
foraperiodof about 420 years. We may suppose that 
the total for the reigns of the kings and I'or the re- 
publics comes to about 6042 + 420 or 6462 years, t a 

* Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture p. 712. 

t As Pliny and Solinus give 6451 years for the inter- 
val between Ikshwaka and Alexander, and as Arrian 
gives -6462 years for the interval between Ikshwaku and 
Sandraoottus, the two statements may perhaps be reconcil- 
ed by our supposing that. Chandragupta (315 B, 0.) began 
to reign about 11 years later than Alexander’s conquest 
of India (326 B« 0 ) 


figure which very nearly approaches that given by 
the other two historians, 6451 years and 3 months. 
But inasmuch as we have for the latter figure tho 
authority of two authors one of whom was earlier 
by a century than Arrian and inasmuch as bolh 
these writers are so exact as to give the number 
of months also in addition to the years elapsed, 
whereas Arrian deals vaguely in round figures in 
speaking of the republics, we ought to be satisfied 
that Megasthenes, the authority for all the three 
historians, must have slated that from the lime of 
Ikshwaku to that of Alexander there had elapsed 
a period of 6451 years and 3 months, it is a 
matter of common knowledge that Alexander* 
fought with Porus in the year 326 B. C., and left 
India for good in the year 325 B. C. * 

To explain the number of years given by these 
historians, we sliall have to advert to the Saptarshi 
cycle. We cannot at this distance of time explain 
satisfactorily what exactly our ancients had in mind 
when they laid down the mysterious proposition 
that the seven Rishis or the seven stars of Ursa 
Major moved on from Nakshatra to Nakshatra at the 
rate of one Nakshatra for every one hundred years. 
Bentley t supposed it to be a crude way of express- 
ing what to the ancients was the inexplicable pro- 
cession of the equinoxes. This imaginary motion is 
thus explained in the Vishnu Parana: — “When 
the two first stars (Piilaha and Kratu) of the 
seven Ki.slns (the great bear) rise in the liea- 
veiis and some lunar asterism is seen at night at 
an equal distance between them, then the seven 
liishis continue stationary in that conjunction 
for a hundred years of men. At the birth of 
Parikshit they were in Maglia and the Kaliyu^a. 
which consists of 1200 years, then commenced.'' + 
The commentator on the Bhagavata Purana says: 
“ The twa stars Pulaha and Kratu must rise or bo 
visible before the rest ; and whichever asterism 
is in a line south from the middle of these stars 
is that with which the seven stars are unit- 
ed and so they continue for one hundred years. 
Very much the same explanation is given 
by the Vayu and the Matsya Puranas. § Despite 
the authority of the venerable compilers of these 
Puranas, I am led to think that this explanation 
appears to be fantastic and opposed to 
mical science. It is true that the shifting ot ^ 
equinoxes consequent on their precession 
change the aspect of the starry sky with . 

to the celestial poles. But as a matter or 8.^ ’ 
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the constellation of Ursa Major which is stationed 
between the Leonis and the north pole of the 
heavens cannot move on from Nakshatra to Naksha- 
tra in the manner supposed by the Pauranikas. In- 
deed we are informed by the Puranas and the 
astronomers, Garga and Varahamihira, * that the 
Ursa Major was in [i.e., was between the north pole 
and] the MaghaNakshatra (the Sickle) in the days of 
Yudhishtira; and as we find it even now to be 
located nearly in the same position, we may 
infer that the movement, far from being actual, was 
merely a convenient method to denote the march of 
time from the famous epoch of the PandavaYu- 
dhisbtira. Thus if a certain event is stated to have 
occurred with the SMptarshis, say, in the Visakha 
Nakshatra, the statement does not signify that the 
llishis have actually moved on to A^isakha, but only 
means that the event took place in the sixth century 
after the epoch of Yudhishtira, A^isakha being the 
sixth Nakshatra from Magha. 

AYe have already seen that the number ofNak- 
shatras popularly in use about the time of the com- 
pilation of the Atharva Veda Samhita and Taittii iya 
Brahmana was twenty-eight, including Abhijit, 
w hich Nakshat ra was how ever left out by the AYxlanga 
Jyotisha for enabling it todeal with astronomical phe- 
nomena in a scientific manner. But the change from 
twenty-eight to tw’enty-soven Js'akshatras was con- 
fined for a long time to astronomers only. As 
the moon takes about 27 \ t days to make one 
complete circuit of the earth, the astronomers 
seem to have preferred tlie number of 27 JVakshat- 
las, or “milestones of the heavens,” as they have 
been appropriately termed, in order to make the 
moon’s progress through each Nakshatra to corres- 
pond to a civil day as nearly as possible. But 
for ordinary purposes the number of 28 Nakshat- 
ras seems to have been retained, as for instance, 
in the performance of Nakshatreshti sacrifices. 
As about the time of Y^udhishtira the two A'edic 
works w^hich refer to the twenty-eight Nakshatras 
were compiled, the cycle of the Saptarshis which be- 
gan with the epoch of Yudhishtira appears to have 
been originally a cycle of twenty eight centuries. It 
is true that in Kashmir, where the Saptarshi cycle 
is even now prevalent, it is considered to be a cycle 
twentyseven centuries. This belief, however, is 
due to the fact that the twenty-seven Nakshatra 
system has become firmly established in India 
since the time of Aryabhata and A^araliami- 
i^ipa. But at the time w’e are speaking of, 
Jiamely, the reign of Chandragupta, the old po- 
pular way of counting twenty-eight Nakshatras was 
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much in vogue and the Saptarahikala w'as there- 
fore a cycle of 2800 years. 

It is apparent from the Puranas that the 
different dynasties date from the beginning of the 
Treta Yuga and that Ikshw aku and Budha flourished 
at the beginning of the same \"uga. * The Puranas 
relate nothing of historical interest as having 
taken place in tlie first or Krita age which is 
mainly occupied w ith the first four non- historic t 
Avatars of Vishnu. The JBiagavata + says that in 
the beginning of the Treta Yuga, Piiriu'avas, the 
first king of the lunnr line and the nephew' of the 
first king of the sohir line, introduced the three 
fires. In the Uttarakanda of Valmiki Itainayana it 
is related that theKslmtriyas w ere born in the Treta 
Yuga.§ It is therefore clear that both the solar 
and the lunar dynasties were supposed to have 
come into being in the beginning of the Treta Yuga, 
that is, two Yugas before the commencement of 
the Kali \''uga. In a subsequent chapter it will be 
show'n, chieHy from references in the Kig A^eda, that 
in Vedic times there existed a cycle of a thousand 
years, probably called ‘ Saptarshi Chakra’, corinecled 
w ith the constellation of the Saptarshis , that there 
had intervened two such cycles between the 
time of Ikshwaku and that of Yudhishtira, that 
these tw o cycles were afterwards converted into the 
Treta and Dwapara A^'ugasof later chronology 
and lastly that this Saptarshi chakra was the 
direct parent of our Saptarshi cycle of twenty 
eught centuries. The informants of iSIegasthenes, 
who were aware that tw'o Saptarshichakras or cycles 
had preceded the w^ar, naturally, though erroneously, 
supposed that two periods of 2,800 years 
each, or 5,000 years in all, had expired 
by that epoch. That the Saptarshi cycle was 
the guiding system of chronology about the 
time of Chandragupta is proved by a verse!! of Garga 
wliicli uses the Saptarshi periods to fix the date of 
theSaka (sic) kala. As Megasthenes gives 6451 
years for the period between Ikshwaku and 
Alexander the Great and as 5,600 years were 
supposed to have expired at the beginning of the 
Kali Y'uga, 6451 5600 or a duration of 851 years 
muvSt have been the period represented to Megas- 
thenes as having expired since the commencement 
of the new era. Since Alexander left India in 
325 B. C. the Kaliyuga must have commenced, 

♦Warren’s Kala Sankalita, pp. 358 and 366. Fcrgu.sson’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 712. 

Bimgavata IX. 14. 

t W. J. Wilkin’s Hindu Mythology, p. 130. 

t IX. 14. 49. 

§ Oh 74. 

j| Brihat Samhita XIII. 2 and 3. 
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according to the informants of Megasthenes, in 
the year 851 + 325 or 1176 B. C. 

There are five important eras at present in 
use among Hindus in India of which the 
Vikrama and the Salivahana are the latest. The 
Saptarshi era is even now prevalent in Kashmir 
and the Kali is used generally in the rest of India. 
But the Malabar country is also guided by 
another era, called after Parasurama, which is also 
known as the Quilon or Kollam era. According 
to approved tradition it is a cycle of a thousand 
years and the present cycle, believed to be the 
fourth, began in the year 1825 A. I). But curious- 
ly enough. Mr. Logan thinks it to be an era 
beginning in 825 A. D., because no doubt that 
supposition suited his theory regarding the date 
of Cheruman Perumal, the supposed royal convert 
to Islam. Many scholars, like Drs. Caldwell, Gun- 
dert and Burnell, have tried to explain the true 
origin of the Kollam Andu, but their explanations 
do not seem to be satisfactory. The late IVEr. P. 
Sundaram Pillai discussed these opinions in a paper 
contributed to the MadrasChrisiianCollege Magazine 
(Feb. 1897) and finding them unsatisfactory, sug- 
gested that the Kollam Andu was “ a modification 
of another older era current in Upper India under 
thenameofSaptarshayaor Sastra Samvatsara. The 
peculiarity of this northern era is that though it 
is to-day 4972, it is spoken of as 72, so that omitting 
the hundreds it would be found to be identical with 
our Malabar year except for four months beginning 
with Mesha,” The Saptarshi begins with the month 
of Mesha; but the Kollam begins with Kanya 
in the north, and with Simha in the south, of 
Malabar. Mr. Sundrara Pillai explains this diver- 
gence by supposing that in all probability the 
astronomers “ found it necessary so to amend the 
northern luni-solar year in order to convert it 
into a purely solar one as the Kollam year profess- 
es to be.'’ Mr. Sundram Pillai however igriores 
the fact of the Kollam Andu being a cycle and believes 
that it was adopted about 825 A.D. from the coun- 
tries using the Saptarshi era. This is certainly a mis- 
conception and is due to the fact that the Kollam 
Andu at present counts also the thousand years of 
of the last cycle in addition to the expired years 
of the present cycle. Thus the Kollam Andu for 
July 1901 is the 76th year of the fourth cycle ; 
but it is now wTitten as 1076 of the Kollam era. On 
the contrary. Lieutenant. Col. Warren, who wrote 
his work, the learned KAlasankalita, just about the 
beginning of the present cycle in 1824 A. D., says of 
this Andu, “ that there had expired on the 14th 
September, 1800, two cycles of a thousand yews 
each and 976* years of the thir d cycle’. Mr. B . 

* Must be 975 years. Kalasaukalita, p- 374. 


Sewell states in his Indian Calendar ^ that the 
years of the Kollam Andu “run in cycles of thousand 
years. The present cycle is said to be the fourth. 
If there were really three cycles ending with the 
year 1000, which expired 824-5 A. f). then it 
would follow that the Kollam era began in Kali 
1927 current or the year 3528 of the Julian 
period.” Warren relied on a still earlier authority, 
Dr. Buchanan, who stated “ that the inhabitants 
of Malayala reckoned time in cycles of thousand 
years from 1176 B.C. and that in ISepteiiiber 1800 

A. D., there were tw o cycles and 976 years expired 
of that era.” t We have therefore the authority of 
three eminent writers, two of whom lived before 
the commencement of the present cycle, to the 
effect that the Kollam era is really a thousand 
year cycle beginning in August or iSepleniber 1 176 

B. C. 

Not only is the Kollam Andu a cycle of a thouvsand 
years but it is also identical wdth the old Saptarshi 
cycle which is referred to by Albiruni (1030 A.I).), 
l^lhana (1148 A. D.) and the Puranas. As many 
manuscripts in the Deccan College an; said to be 
dated in the Saptarshi era, this era seems to have 
once been much more widely used than at 
present. Though the Kashmirians now state that 
this era began in 3076 1 B. C., it will be shown in 
a later chapter that about the time when the 
chronological portion of the Vishnu Parana 
was reduced to its present form, the 8aptarsbi era 
w’as supposed to begin a hundred years earlier, or 
in 3176 B. C., that the Vedic ‘ Saptarshichakra ' 
cycle of a thousand years, the first cycle of 
which began in 3176 B. C. and the second cycle 
of which ended in 1176 B. C., w as the direct 
parent of, and was immediately followed by the 
modern Saptarshi kala. The Kollam Andu too is a 
cycle of a thousand years and began in 1176 B. C. 
Is it not then most likely that both the Saptarshi and 
Kollam cycles are almost identical ? The earliest 
starting point for the modern Saptarshi kala is the 
“ birth of Parikshit when the Eishis were in Magba, 
and the Kali Yuga then commenced.” § Thus 
the Puranas identify the Saptarshi Kala with the 
Kali Yuga. As the Kollam era has been identified 
with the Saptarshi era, we may safely conclude 
that the Kollam Andu, the Saptarshi Kala, and the 
Kali Yuga, all commenced in 1176 B.C. 

The Kollam era seems to have been brought into 
Malabar by the Aryan Namburi immigrants ai 
some remote period in the annals of southern India. 
“ Everything about the Namburi society is hoary 


t Must be 976 years.Kalasankalita p. 298. 
i R. Sewell’s Indian Calendar p. 4X 
I Vishnu Parana IV. 24- 
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with age,” says Mr. V. Nagam Aiya in his report on 
the Census of Travancore. What has been altoge- 
ther forgotten by the Hindus in the rest of India, 
Kashmir alone excepted, is still retained by these 
extremely conservative people of Malabar. But 
the very same reason which accounts for the 
disappearance of this era in the rest of India 
also contributed to the origin of the era being 
forgotten in Malabar. In the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D., the astronomers made the Kali 
Yuga begin in 3102 B.C., and the authority of 
Aryabhata and Varahamihira was supreme enough 
to cause the spread of the new doctrine throughout 
the length and breadth of India. The people of 
Malabar, who were led therefore to believe that the 
Kali began in 3102 B.C., connected their era, which 
really began with the commencement of tlie Kali 
era in 1176 B.C., with the venerable name of 
Parasurama, the supposed leader of the Aryan 
immigration into Malabar. 

It is strange that, to this day, it is a Namburi 
Brahman that is the ministering priest at the 
shrine of Kedarnath in the Himalayas and at Jagan- 
jiath in Orissa. It is also curious that not only 
in chronology, but also in architecture, law s and 
usages, the northernmost parts of India have much 
in common with the Malabar country. Dr. Fergus- 
son and Mr. J. D. Mayne are both struck by this 
remarkable coincidence. Whatever be the explana- 
tion for this resemblance, w^e may be perfectly 
sure that the extremely conservative tendency of 
Malabar has very largely helped to preserve it. Of all 
the peoples in India, the Malayalis, Brahmans and 
non-Brahmans alike, still preserve their respective 
old institutions wdth a pious heroic conservatism wor- 
thy of a better cause. If Western education has un- 
dermined this pathetic attachment to the old order 
of things, we can only hope that those to whom 
hasjbeen entrusted the shaping of their new^ destiny 
will consider the claims of the old in paving the 
way for the new. 

Velandai Gopala Aiyeb. 

the MIND OF THE CENTUEY. Fisher Umoin. 

This is a reprint of a series of papers which 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle from time to 
time. The articles, sixteen in number, cover a 
wide range of subjects and though short yet each 
paper serves to indicate on broad and general lines 
the progress of the century in the various branches 
of knowledge. Poetry, Drama, Fiction, Essays, 
Husic, Art, History, Travel, Theology, Philosophy 
Economics, Education, Chemistry, Medicine, Natu- 
ral Science, Applied Science — these are the sixteen 
* subjects that are dealt with by well-knov n writers. 


^be morlb of JBcohe. 


THE MEDITEREANEAN EACE by G. Serai. 

{Walter Scott, London 1901, Price 6s.) 

This is a translation of the book wdiich when 
first issued in Italian in 1865 was at once recog- 
nised as marking an epoch in the study of Euro- 
pean Ethnology. Like Canon TayloFs Origin of 
the Aryans, it struck right across the accepted 
theories, but the Italian Professor's work was both 
more original and more revolutionary. It causes, 
however, curious reflections to see both Taylor's 
and Sergi's books in the Contemporary Science Series, 
Both claim to be rigidly scientific and to give only 
conclusions that are beyond doubt ; yet those con- 
clusions are completely inconsistent. Both may be 
wrong ; both cannot possibly be right. 

The importance of Sergi's book is that it has led 
many Ethnologists to accept the theory that the 
Libyans, Egyptians, Quanches, Jlittites, Phmni- 
cians, Iberians, Ligurians, Pelasgians, Italians and 
Etruscans all belonged to one race which he calls the 
Mediterranean. A corollary is that the Greek and 
Eoman civilisations were not Aryan, but Mediter- 
ranean. These opinions are based upon a classifica- 
tion of skulls according to general shape, ellipsoid 
pentagonoid &c. We believe they are now regarded 
as ethnological orthodoxy. Professor Sergi, how- 
ever, goes further and advocates certain theories 
which are more doubtful. He abandons the 
monogamist view and regards mankind as composed 
of different species. One of these species which 
he calls Eurafrican had its cradle in Africa, and 
through migrations is now divided into three races, 
African, Mediterranean, Nordic. Another species 
is Eurasiatic, a variety of which is the Aryans. The 
Aryans when savages invaded Europe finding 
there a superior civilisation, and imposed on the 
Eurafrican races whom they found three dialects 
of the Aryan tongue. Thus not only (i reeks and 
Eomans but also Germans, 81avs, Celts, are not 
Aryan but Eurafricans of different varieties. 

It is quite too soon to predict the fciture of these 
views. Professor Sergi claims that he keeps 
more closely to actual observation than other 
ethnologists, but we cannot help feeling that his 
data are too few and vague to give any certainty 
to his conclusions. 


GEE AT BOOKS A8 LIFE-TEACHEES, 

A^. D. HilHs. {Olijihant, Anderson and Perrier), 
Mr. Hillis is a discriminating reader of books, 
and the work before us, though only a book about 
books, is well worth reading for its own sake. 
His choice, from a literature so full and various as 
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to make choice a task of despair, is excellent, and 
though it be imperfect and command the assent of 
but a few, it must be remembered that every 
choice must have the same drawbacks. “ Tlie 
Scarlet Leit&r^^ “ Les Miserahles^' Browning* g 
Saul,** ‘ The Idylls of the Icing*' ^'Romola** “ Ihc 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,** “ The Ascmt of 
Man ’’ — surely these have places among the books 
that are inspired by a lofty moral purpose, and 
calculated to elevate, purify, and strengthen tlie 
nature of man. The ethical teaching in these 
works is admirably brought out, stepping forth, 
as it were, with a most easy and natural step, to 
greet the reader. No subtle, tortuous analysis of 
the heart's workings, no sombre, tedious sermonis- 
ing, none of the pitiless, scornful pointing 
with the finger that is so repellent in books de- 
signedly moral. Mr. llillis merely recalls each 
story in its outline, touching, however, the land- 
marks so suggestively that you feel your own mind 
working out the lesson, not receiving it from \^'ith- 
out. The lesson of Saul's life and death is perhaps 
the most impressively and copiously worked out. 
The outline of ‘ Les Miser ahl eg * shows the author's 
wonderful selective power. * The Idylls of the 
Icing* are worked out with great sympathy and 
insight, and their unity stands forth invested with 
a new significance. 

Mr. llillis's studies of Gladstone and Livingstone, 
and his essay on “ The Prophets of the New Era*’ 
show a genuine enthusiasm for the unselfish and 
the heroic in man and a healthy optimism which 
looks out with joy and hope upon the future of 
humanity. Mr. llillis affects the ornate style, 
and loads his paragraphs with parallels, allusions, 
and similes. Now and then he throws forth an 
analogy of a deep and startling meaning in the 
manner of Emerson, but his w ell-knit sentences 
and carefully polished antitheses remind one 
oftener of Macaulay than of any other single 
author. 

STONES POLLED AWAY AND OTHEK AD- 
DEESSES TO YODNG MEN DELIVEPED 

IN AMEPICA, by Professor Henry Drummond. 

(Samuel Bagsta^ and Sons, Limited, America and 

London.) 

The addresses brought together in this neat little 
volume bear ample testimony to the characteristic 
qualities of Prof. Drummond's head and heart. 
They reveal deep insight into and hearty sympathy 
with the needs of men struggling with the trials 
and temptations of life and are full of elevating 
thoughts and practical wisdom. Though they view 
the problem of life from a purely Christian point 
of view, there is much in them which will evoke a 


sympathetic response in the hearts of true and 
devout men of all religions. “ Walk in the spirit, 
and ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesli.’, 
“ It is God which worketh in you. God is with 
us and in us.” “ He that loveth his life shall lose 
it ; and he that hateth his life in this world” shall 
keep it unto life eternal. It is universal truths 
such as these that are pressed home with charming 
simplicity and directness in these addresses. We 
have no doubt they will reach a wider audience 
than they were originally intended for and help 
many a struggling soul into a higher life. 

0 

UNDEPTIIE PED WOODS. Bell and Sons.) 

Bret Harte has lost none of his old charm ; and 
though he has many competitors, notably Rudyard 
Kipling as a short-story-writer Bret ILarte is 
still welcome to his numerous admirers. Under 
the title above noted the author furnishes us 
wdth ten short tales and sketches, all told in his 
sprightly vein and abounding with good things. 
As a pharse maker, Bret Harte is only equalled 
by Kipling, but as a humourist we should give 
Bret Harte a superior position. Of the ten stories, 
“ Jimmy's Big Brother from California ' takes the 
premier rank in our estimation for its simple pa- 
thos and entire naturalness. As one reads the 
story one learns to love those rough miners and 
backwoodsmen that Bret Harte draws for us in 
his inimitable way, and underneath the red shirt 
and foul language, their large hearts and 
kindly spirit stand revealed. “ The widow' ol‘ Sant 
Ana Valley” is a distinctly taking story. Bret 
Harte's description of the big dunce in this sliv)rt 
tale is as good as anything we have read anywlu're. 
The intoxication of the moment took possession 
of Sunday school teachers. Deacons and others who 
did not w ant to dance. As witnesses : — 

“ Before Mrs. Wade could protest, Brooks’s arm 
had gathered up her slim figure, and with one 
quick backward sweep ' and swirl they were off; 
The floor was cleared for them in a sudden be- 
wilderment of alarm — a suspense of burning curiosi- 
ty. The widow’s little feet tripped quickly,- h^^r- 
Jong black skirt swung out ; as she turned the 
corner there was not only a sudden revelation 
of her pretty anckles, but, what was more start- 
ling a daz/Jing flash of frilled and lace petticoat, 
which at once convinced every w'oman 
room that the act had been premeditated m 

days'! And stranger than on ® 

corybantic enthusiasm siezed upon the emotion- 
ally religious, and those priests and priestessu 
of Cybele who were famous for their 
passion in camp-meeting devotions seenieo • 
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find an equal expression tliat nighfc in the waltz. 

Deacons and Sunday School teachers 

waltzed together until the long room shook, and 
the very bunting on the walls waved and fi ut- 
tered with the gyrations of those religious der- 
vishes. Nobody knew — nobody cared how long 
this frenzy lasted—it ceased only with the col- 
lapse of the musicians. Then, with much vague 
bewilderment, inward trepidation, awkward 
and incoherent partings, everybody v^ent 
dazedly home : there Mas no other dancing 
after that — the waltz was the one event of 
the festival and of the history of Santa Ana. 

“ lender the Bed woods” amply repays perusal.” 

CINDERELLA by S. Ji. Crochett. {MacmillarCs 

Colonial Library.) 

This is a simple story of life. An orphan girl 
brought up by a faithful nurse and a kind- 
hearted parish minister in the simple tastes and 
virtues of country life is, when about to attain 
the age of majority, suddenly transplanted into 
the household of her paternal aunt and her 
husband who are the girl's legal guardians, and 
who live in London in the height of fashion and 
the glamour of prosperity. They had become rich 
chiefly through the wealth of their ward, whom, 
however, they not only neglected during the years 
of her childhood, but now in her budding youth 
consign to the position of governess of the younger 
children. Suffering this ignominy in meekness, 
Hester Stirling learns the art of dancing to per- 
fectioo from a French dancing master, and at a ball 
given by a Duchess who acts as her fairy god- 
mother, makes an astonishing success. This rous- 
es the jealousy of her guardians and their eldest 
daughter, who found herself not only outshone by 
one whom she had despised as a charity-girl, but 
openly abandoned by a young nobleman who had 
been her favourite suitor, but who was now 
smitten with love for the simple, suffering maiden. 
A ruby of hers but similar to five others in her 
guardian’s possession gives him the means of de- 
nouncing her as a thief and throwing her into pri- 
fon, from which she is rescued by her lover. Ifer 
innocence being established in a court of law, she 
retires into the country, and flings herself once 
niore into the arms of her loving nurse to whom 
®he confides the secret of her love for her deliverer. 
The young man, unable to rest without her, 
seeks her out, and they are engaged to each other, 
before the day of marriage, Hester’s father returns 
from a long absence in Burma where he had profited 
•by his share in a ruby mine, is able to prove the five 
Kilbies in his brother-in-law’s possession as w^ell as 


Hester’s to be his own, and restores “ Cinderella ’ 
to her right. Her young lover is also reconciled 
to his father after a long estrangement, and the 
wedding thus takes place amidst the rejoicings of 
the parents, the noble-hearted nurse, Hester’s 
early instructor and friend, the parish minister, the 
fairy godmother, and other friends. 

0 

CINDERS by Helen Mathem. {George Bell and 
Sons.) 

A love story of power and interest. A 
dull, selfish, but handsome widow', and a younger 
relative of hers, Cinderella (or Cinders, as she is 
called) are rivals for the love of a cultured young 
man. Not handsome or coquettish, Cinders has a 
refreshing directness of speech, an alertness of 
mind, and a ])assionate enthusiasm for England’s 
heroism in the South African W'ar, wdiich mark 
her out distinctly from womankind. Andrew is 
pledged to the widow', but cannot resist the im- 
pulse to serve his country in time of need, and 
goes out. In this he is heartily encouraged by 
Cinders whose generous excitement, enhanced by 
the fire of her eyes, makes a deep impression on 
the high-souled volunteer. He returns with a 
broken arm only to find the wudow cold and 
anxious to break off the engagement. To Cin- 
ders, how'ever, the loss of a limb for the 
noble cause has transformed Andrew into a hero 
upon whom she lavishes the tenderness and sweet 
attentions of a noble soul first touched by love and 
now carried away by a whole-hearted devotion. 
Andrew’s mind responds to the changed circum- 
stances, and when the widow relieves the situation 
by marrying a country gentleman, finds the plea- 
sures of true love and the reward of a manly life in 
union with the woman who had cheered him when 
he w ent to his duty and w^elcomed him rejoicingly 
on his glorious, if crippled, return. 

The bye-plot, in which a couple, who have given 
a son to the war, but live in mutual estrangement, 
are afterw'ards reunited in love under somewhat 
dminatic circumstances, is a clever piese of work 
adding to the interest and excitement of the plot, 
but appears a little unnatural and laboured. 

0 

THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. {Macmillan 

4 - Co.) 

This is a stirring tale of adventure in the troublous 
times of French history when the house of May- 
enne took sides against Henry of Navarre. 'Hie 
political ascendancy sought by the opposing parties, 
Mayenne and ]^'avarre, and the plot and the counter- 
plot involved, are the framew^orks in which is pic- 
tured as pretty a little love story as only happened 
in those times of romance and chivalry. The 
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affection and zeal that feudal retainers feel for their 
masters and the easy goodfellowship in which cir- 
cumstances sometimes placed them, are admirably 
portrayed in the persons of Felix Bronxe and his 
young master the Compte de Mar. The lady author 
(Bertha Biinkle) has caught the spirit of the times 
in which she lays her story very accurately and the 
quaint phraseology, the recklessness of life, the 
code of honor obtaining then, and other trifling 
particulars of sorts, are grouped before the reader 
in a very vivid and truthful manner. Mile. De 
Montbec, the heroine of this old-world romance, 
is a charming figure and is drawn with great 
skill. Some of the scenes are dramatic in the 
extreme and admirably adapted for the stage. The 
illustrations, twelve in number, are by A. Cas- 
taigne and serve to give point to the letterpress. 
We have not been able to ascertain why this 
story bears the title it does, though it is a fetching 
one. 

0 

THE BARON’S SONS (^Qeo. Bell # Sons.) 

Is the title of a story by that well-known author 
Maurees Jokai and is a sketch of some scenes in 
the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. The work is 
a translation by Mr. P. F. Bicknell, but it never- 
theless gives a very graphic description of the scenes 
of war and social life characteristic of the period. 
The author’s account of the historic flight of the 
Hungarian squadron of Hussars, deserting the Aus- 
trian army to aid their own fatherland, is most 
effectively reproduced. Richard Baradlay and his two 
hundred and odd men literally go through fire and 
water in their escape and the whole episode must 
be read to be appreciated. Richard Baradlay ’s 
mother is a noble type of womanhood, self-con- 
tained, self-sacrificing and determined — of such wo- 
men, heroic and honest, history, to the credit of 
humanity, has many to show. Edith Leiden- 
wall is one of those lovable w’omen who deserve 
all kinds of happiness and domestic felicity and 
this she attains as Richard Baradlay’s wife. Al- 
fousine Plankinhorst is an interesting sketch of 
the political adventuress and her character is the 
very antithesis of Mme. Baradalay’s, and as one 
reads one unconsciously begins to wish she 
may come to an evil end. One of the finest pas- 
sages and most interesting incidents in the book is 
Jenos’ sacrifice by which he meets the death which 
should befall his brother. We cordially recommend 
the novel to any one wanting a living picture of 
Viennese and Hungarian life in the revolution- 
ary period of 1848. 
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topics from perfoOtcala 

THE MONITA 8ECRETA OF THE JESUITS- 
Our readers might be aware that recently in 
France there has been exhibited a great deal of 
antagonistic feeling towards the religious orders. 
The proposals to suppress some of these orders 
have given rise to much excitement. One section 
that lias come in for a great deal of wrath is that of 
the Jesuits. To many wdio are not aw are of the 
methods of this religious body the hostile feeling 
exhibited towards them might seem unreasonable. 
Ihit a close study of their aims and methods tends 
to confirm the popular notion that the methods 
of the Jesuits are not above board. 

Tn the July number of the Iliimanlta- 
rian^ a writer gives an account of the 
secret rules of this body which are called their 
MoniVi JSecreta. It is strictly enjoined that 
these rules ought on no account to see the 
light of day; care should be taken that they do 
not fall into the hands of strangers and if it 
does happen “the authenticity of the rules must be 
denied.” The one aim of the members of the society 
of Jesus is to render it agreeable to the inhabit- 
ants of any place in which it wishes to establish 
itself and to attain this object, its members must 
visit the sick, the prisoners and the poor people. 
The members must themselves “appear to be poor, 
and any property they buy is to be in th(‘ names 
of faithful friends, who will kec'p the secret.** 
They are expected to try and knock out as much 
money as possible from wddows. 

They Arc to gain the friendship of princes by proini- 
sing them privileges, such .'is a dispensation from the 
P"pe if they have contracted mairiages within the jirohi- 
bited degrees. They are told to gain the confidence of 
princesses by means of their maids. Then they should 
tellydlmg princes how much easier it is for them than 
for other priests to absolve them from debts and from 
impediments to marriage. In short the society should 
endeavour to gain the favour of princess, great people, 
and magistrates in each place, so that, should neccs- 
arise, they will act faithfully for it even against 
meir relations and friends. 

The members are exhorted to impress on the 
minds of princes and other influential people that 
n« society of Jesus is the most perfect of tjl the 
^fders. They must expose the defects of other 
mdwsj and if the rival orders should attempt to 
jstablish schools where the Jesuits have one, 

„ ® magistrates and princes must be warned 
that such teachers (the rivals) will cause 
^ttition in the State if not hindered, and 
vn El suffices for the instruction of 

y ^Ih, Xhe rest of the Monita Secreta or the 

rules give directions as to how to attract 


rich widows, how to make widows’ children eni ^ 
brace the religious life, how^ to augment the 
revenues of the colleges maintained by the Jesuits, 
how to maintain discipline among its members, 
how to choose young men for the society and in 
general how^ to advance its interests best. In all 
these rules, the one underlying principle seems to 
be to somehow or other manage to attain the 
object. Head, for instance, the directions given as 
to how’ rich widows are to be .attr.acted to join tlie 
society. 

Fathers who .'irc advanced in age, and who are 
lively and agreeable, should be chosen. Tho Confe.ssor 
should indu(;e these widows to make an oifitory in 
their Iiouse, to which they can retire from visitors. 
Hesliould act with prudence as regards (fiianges in tho 
househohi, but he mii-st gradually change the servants 
who are not in the interests of tlie society for others, 
lie should make it his .'limto induce the widow to obey 
him in all things. Ho should recommend frequent use of 
the sacr.aments particularly that of penitence, in which 
she will discover her ino.st secret thoughts and tempta- 
tions. He should point out to her the advantago.s of 
widowhood, and the inconveniences of re-marriage He 
may propo.se from time to time partis, for which he 
knows she has any aversion ; if he know of any one 
pleasing to her, he must speak of his bad habits and 
V1CC.S, so as to disgust her with second marriages. 
When he find.s her disposed to widowhood, he should re- 
commend to her the spiritual life, not the religious 
life, but the taking of vows of chastity like Paula and 
Bustochim. He should keep her as much as possible out 
of men’s society, and recommend her to give alms under 
Ills direction, They are not to be treated with too great 
rigour in confession. The society should place young 
girls of good family with these widows, who should have 
governesses chosen by the Confessor, and they should be 
gradually brought under the influence of the society; 
tlio.se who prove refractory should be sent home to their 
piirents, and de.scribed as capricious and discontented. 

The directions given to induce the daughters of 
widows to join the society is still more “ jesuitic.” 
Mothers are instructed to mortify their children 
from their early youth by censures and remonstran- 
ces, and principally when their daughters are old 
to refuse ornaments and dress ; they should pray 
often to God to incline them to a religious life, 
promising them a considerable dowry if they wish 
to become nuns. The mothers should talk to their 
daughters of the difficulties common to all mar- 
riages, and those which they themselves have 
undergone. In short they should so act that their 
daughters, particularly, wearied of living with their 
mothers, should think of becoming nuns. 

AV'e pass on now to consider the methods advo- 
cated for the augmentation of the revenues of 
the society. 

For this purpose tho society should endeavour not to 
admit anyone to the last vow while he is still expecting 
some inheritance. Everything must be done to aggran, 
dijse the society. It is therefore necessary to say con, 

50 
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6tant1y that the society is composed in pait of members 
so poor Uiat they would want everything if it were 
not for the daily liberality of the faithful, and in part of 
fathers who are poor, but who possess some real estate 
in order nob to be at the charge. of the people in their 
studies and functions, like the other mendicant orders. 
When gifts are promised and not given at once, the Con- 
fessor should remind the donors of their promises, while 
dissimulating as much as possible the desire of becom- 
ing rich. Should any Confessor not be adroit enough 
for this, he must be sent away, and another put in his 
place. Different methods must be used to attract pre- 
lates, canons and pastors, and otlier rich ecclesiastics, 
and little by little to gain them to the society. The 
Confessors should not neglect to ask their penitents what 
is their name, their family, their relations, their wealth, 
and to inform them.sel VOS about their inheritaneos, their 
intentions etc, which latter t!iey must try to render 
favonrablc^to the society. The rectors of colleges nnisi 
endeavour to fiiul out the houses, garden.s, etc, possessed 
by the principal nobles, merchants, mi<Ullo-clas.s families, 
and, if possible, the charges which they have to pay, but 
it must bo done with address. When a Confessor has 
found a rich penitent, he should wain the rector. The 
point of the whole affair con.sists in this, that the Con- 
fessors should know how to gain the goodwill of their 
penitents, and of those with whom they coinerse, and to 
accommodate themselves to the inclinations of each one. 
If it happen that widows or rich married pcophi have 
only daughters, the Jesuits should try to incline them to 
a devout life, or to that of the cloister, .so that, giving 
them a small sum, tbe rest of the fortune may, little by 
little, come to the society ; but if there is an only son, 
he should be attracted at any price to the .society, and 
one must divest him of all fear of his parents. 

In order to attract young men who are stiident.s 
to join the society, the rector and ma.sters are 
asked to show them great affection out of school 
hours, and let them sometimes mix with the Jesuits 
at recreation time, let them become familiar with 
them, avoiding, however, the familiarity that breeds 
contempt. They should be warned not to disclose 
their wish to join the Society to their friend.s, or 
even their parents, before th(*y are received. 

The final directions conclusively show that tlie 
public feeling against the methods of Jesuits is not 
without foundation. 

All the members should try, even in things of little 
importance, to be of one mind, and in any ca.se to .say so 
aloud ; so the society will augment and bo strengthened. 
They should try to shine by their knowledge and their 
good example. 

They must make kings and princes to a]>prove of the 
doctrine that the Catholic fait 1 1 cannot subsist without 
politic.s, but it is necessary to employ much discretion. 
It is often of advantage to nourish secretly and with pru- 
dence the discords of the great, even by mutually ruining 
their power. If it appear likely that they may be recon- 
ciled, the society should try to make them agree, 
lest it be forestalled by others. It should try and 
seize the Bishoprics and dignities, and even the Papacy 
should be held by members of the society. Little by 
little its temporal interests should bo extended ; it is 
not to be doubted that it would then be a golden age, 
the blessings of continual and universal peace would 


be enjoyed, and consequently the Divine benediction 
would accompany the Church. If this be not possible, 
politics must change with the times, and so the prince.'^, 
our friends, must be induced to make terrible wars, to 
the end that everywhere the society’s aid may be 
invoked, and it must be employed in public reconcilia- 
tion ; it may be rewarded by the principal honefices and 
ecclesiastical dignities. 

Finally, the society, after having gained the fjnom* 
ami protection of princes, will try to beat least feated 
by those by whom it is not loved. 

COUNT TOLSTOY- 

Some of our foreign exchanges are rich in liinii- 
noiis pen-pictures and characteri.sations of this 
great and gifted genius of liussia. The June num- 
ber of the Centanj, the Idler for July and tlu* 
Jitview of Jhrinwn for May and June are iiuieiig 
those that have devoted much .space to adi.scussion 
of his theories, teachings and ideals. Two circum- 
stances have brought Tulsioy s name more promin- 
ently before the public than it has been for .some- 
time past. One is his excommunication by the 
Holy 8ynod, and the other the new.s that he is 
engaged upon a new novel which is to embody all 
his moral and social doctrines. Tolstoy as phi- 
lospher, prophet and man is (piitt* familiar to most 
readers, but the saint at rest from his labours, or 
engaged in the perfecting of his own ideas, is not 
quite well-known. His appearance has often been 
described, but tlie following from a character 
sketch in the Ihview of Reviews by Mr. K. K. ('• 
Long who dwells lovingly upon his subject is 
worth reading ; — 

It is the appearance of an intellec.tual fanatic, but not 
of a dreamer. He is of middle height, and the peasants 
bhuise puffed out hehiml his shoulders produces tlio im* 
pression of a distinct stoop. His cxpiession, like that of 
Turgenieff, has been liKoned to the expression of a liaii''- 
figured muzhik. But there is really nothing about him 
resembling the Christ-like peasant at his best. His face 
is rude, his no.se broad with dilated nostrils, his mouth 
coarse and determined, and his forehead high, bat .sloping 
towards the top. His eyes, small, light grey, and deeply 
.sunken, glitter out from underneath shaggy, protectintj 
br()W.s. . • ui . 

The whole expression of his face is ascetic' and iirita - ^ 
with a dash of Tartar ferocity coming from tin? cy^. 
Trimmed and moustached, it might he the face o 
Cossack officer, but it is never that of the dreaiiiy an 
bcntivolent peasant. The general impression one "ou 
draw from a first glance is quite in accord with the K 1 
ses wliich Tolstoy has given us of his past life. H 
face of a man with the moral instincts and moral in j 
tions of the ordinary man, but who differs from Uie o ^ 
nary man, in that his whole being is dominatc( ‘ 
fanatical intellectual earnestness, who therefore, i J 
first struggle between instinct and conviction, ' ^ 

surrender immediately to conviction, but it is the a 
a man who, while absolutely unshakable in 
tions, sees things as they are, and is under no u 
as to his ability to change them. ^ 

On the subject of war and peace Tolstoy s vi 
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are strikingly original. He still adheres to the 
(ipinion he expressed in “ War and Peace.” He 
does not believe in anything like military genius, 
indeed he has never been able to understand what 
is meant by that term. He goes o^i to say that 
battles are won by force of circumstances, by 
chance, by luck. Tolstoy's interest in public 
affairs v\as greatly stimulated by ajipeals for his 
opinion from England and the continent, in 1899, 
w hen the vSoiith African AVar had not assumed an 
acute form and the one great subject of interest 
was the Tsar's proposal for a Conference. His 
reply was a long one but the following excerpts 
will show his oj)inion : — 

The first reason, why Govermnents cannot uinl will 
not abolish war is, that aniiicsand war are not acci- 
clfMital evils, but are Syinpiorns and essential paits of 
CTOverriment as it exists itself. When I say, fbeiefore, 
that the Confenmee is hypocritical, I do not mean that 
it i.'i intentionally so. But when you declare yonr in- 
tention to <lo something which cannot be done with- 
(Hit changing your vvhoie life and when you do not in- 
tend to change your whole life, you luust be a hypo- 
unto. Thus the Tsar’s propo.'ial a hypocritical pro- 
jKKsal, and its acceptance by other iiation.'s i.s a hypo- 
eiitical acceptance, without any faith in its success. 

You sec that the Governments aie proposing merely to 
conceal the sym[»toms of their own disease by diminish- 
ing the opportunities for war, By such means they think 
1.0 turn the minds of people fioiii the true remedy, which 
is only to be found in their own consciences. Y'et they 
cannot succeed even in this attempt. A conference 
sntumoned by Governments cannot in any way Ics.sen 
the flangers of war or even diminish its evils. Because 
tlieve c.in be no trust between two armed men who 
imagine that their inteiests are in conllict. They cannot 
agree to limit their armaments, becau.'«c they have no 
faith in one another’s promises. If they had faith in one 
arioMier’.s promises they would need no armies at all. 
And if it is not necessary to have a million men to de(;ide 
H quarrel, why is it necessary to have half a million I 
Why not a quarter of a million ! And if they really can 
flecide to equalise their forces at a quaiterof a million 
wliy*not tenor one f The reason is that they do m»l 
tiTibt one another. 

The conclusion is that if all men were guided by 
their conscience and trusted one another, there 
'U)uld be no Governmejttsand no wars. From the 
subject of wars, Mr. Jjong throws liiui.self into 
speculations of an abstract sort and asks himself as 
to what the great philosopher \\ ould do to save 
^l-ussia, if given supreme power. Tolstoy is plain 
and categorical on this point. He denies at the 
outset that Western institutions are a stereotyped 
model upon which all reforms should be based. For 
“ It is this delusion,” he says, “ that is at the bot- 
tom of half the wars and predatory aggressions 
^rried on by Europeans against men of other races. 
The western system fails to ensure real morality 

the west.” It is only by developing the con- 
s<5ence and moral sense of mankind whether in 


Kussia or elsewhere that one can look for any im- 
provement in their condition. 

Example is better than precept and the reader 
may be naturally eager to know how far the Count 
applies his principles to his daily life. We are 
told that tile 

dualism of Couut'J’olsloy V mcntul equipment, which is the 
lir.st thing noticed by a stranger, serves him in good turn 
and relieves him of the ncce.ssity of compounding with his 
con.science. Eor if, as an ethical teacher, he professes doc- 
trines which, in the present state of things it is impossible 
to apply consistently with cfliciency as a worker and re- 
former, as a practical man he see.s at once the limitations 
which must be placed upon these doctrines. He is con- 
tent to observe his absiiactrule of life as far as is con- 
si.steiit with the higbt*st efliciency as a woiker and an 
example. He .sec.s that if he were to ob.serve his doc- 
trines literally, he might attain M Pobyedono.st.seff’.s 
ideal of ‘the {Salvation of his own soul” but his value as 
a reactive foicc w’ould bo destroyed And he prefers 
to risk the loss of his own soul by compounding with 
piactical life rather than to destroy the special opportu- 
nitie.s atforded by the position which he holds in the 
woild T'hus we .see him daily denying all government 
yet approving or condemning on their inrlividual merits 
the actions of goverrnents. refusing to pay taxes, yet 
letting them bo paid for him; despising industry, yet 
ludping and sympathi.sing with industiial workmen; 
and r( 5 jcoUng the right.s of piopeity, yet sometimes 
taking for his own wiilings money which he knows he 
can employ to better pin pose than those who would 
otherwise gain the as he did with his novel 

“ Kesurrection,” whi(*h w as written for the pm pose of 
raising fund.s to assist the emigrant Dukhohortsi. Every- 
where the so-called teaching.s of 'J'olstoy arc qualified 
by the necessities of bis daily life. His rule of life 
is observed closely, but only when it docs not dimi- 
nish his power for practical good. 

Tolstoy .seems to have small opinion of English 
literature in general because it lacks what he re- 
gards as an essential — a philosophical basis w Inch 
i.s the characteristic of Ritssian literature. Of mo- 
dern English books he reads large numbers, and 
with eighteenth century writers he seems to be 
familiar. He say.s : - 

•‘The best of your novelists, beyond all comparison, is 
Dickens. Ft*r liumour and truthfulnes.s to life no one 
hci.s rivalled him. But, the general repioacli among 
English novelists nuiy be made also against him. 

The Count bursts into a loud praise on the 
mention of Goldsmith and has great liking for the 
Vicar of AVakelield. Advising a friend to read it, ho 
remarks ; — 

“I have read it again and again and every time 
find something more beautiful on each page. It is a 
w'onderful story.” 

Strangely enough he seems to admire the plot 
of the story, and especially the incident of the re- 
formation of the criminals more than its humour. 
Of Goldsmith’s other writings and poems he seems 
ignorant. English philosophy he has read, and 
alludes to Berkeley w ith warm approval, saying.— 
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“ He was an idealist of a high type. His writings 
have immense moral value.” But he dismisses 
GUbbon indignantly, declaring that his attitude 
towards Christianity has caused immense injury. 
And he has also no admiration for English poetry 
and drama. Speaking of Shakespere he bases his 
condemnation upon 

*• the absence of wh.at I have always* looked upon as 
the first principles in art-proportion and moderation. I 
cannot find in Shakespere either of these virtues; I 
cannot see in what his great merits consisted.” Of 
Milton, he said, “I am a great admirer of his political 
writings ; but I cannot see the beauties of “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

As to American literature, he says that its 
strength arose from the inherent Anglo-Saxon reli- 
gious sentiment. He expresses a liking for Emer- 
son, Hawthorne and Whittier but, as the writer 
in the Idler remarks, he seems to have “ read at 
random.” Of contemporary writers, he knows some 
of Howell’s novels and likes them, but says : — 

“ Literature in the United States at present seems 
to be in the lowest trough of the sea between 
high waves.” 

On the subject of women, he says that w omen 
ought to have all other rights than politi^l ; that 
they are unfit to discharge political duties. He 
further demurs to the idea that education can 
change women, asserting that women are illogical 
by nature. 

The evolution of Tolstoy’s ideas has been deter- 
mined by his environment. The days of darkness 
and aggression are gone and Russia is slowly emerg- 
ing from the middle ages. It is the land of chronic 
famine and old oppressions which are still linger- 
ing — a soil during a large part of the year parched. 
A great man in such a land w ith one well-defined 
aim may do great things in his own way. If he be 
a man of the highest genius in literature he may rear 
a fabric of truths, errors and paradoxes. We, 
then, may see a man of ‘ faith ’ urging a return to 
a state of nature. Tolstoy is married and has 
sixteen children. Still he repudiates marriage. He 
holds that Aeschylus, Dante and Shakespere were 
not great in literature, that Michael Angelo and 
Raphael were not great in sculpture and painting* 
that Handel, Mozart and Hadyn were not great 
in music, and that Napoleon had no genius. He 
makes some obscure writer a literary idol, insists on 
the eminence of sundry unknown artists who have 
painted brutally, holds that some unknown performer 
outside any healthful musical evolution has given us 
the music of the future, presents Kutosuff as a 
a military ideal and loathes science that org;anised 
knowledge. What the future will do with his 
doctrines no one can say. The long slow work 
of developing a future for a country like Russia 


may not be the lot of a revolutionary apostle of 
novel moral ideas, llis relation to his own country- 
men is, to quote the words of Mr. Long, the 
writer of the article in the Review o f lievieivs : — 

That he expresses, divested of mysticism, the practi- 
cal religion which animates a large proportion of 
Knssian Sectarians. How far he is right in declaring that 
the masses of his countrymen are influenced by the same 
.spirit is another question. And even if he is right in 
this, is he right in regarding racial conditions as the 
determining factor, and not merely a low state of culture '! 
Either view seems to strike at the general applicability 
of his doctrines. If the Russian peasant is really the 
spiritual salt of the eaith by history and race, what uf 
the other races? If he is merely abetter manbeoau.se 
ho leads a primitive life what of his future, and wliatof 
the future of the advanced laces. For Tolstoy is no di earner 
and he knows very well that the machine even of “fabo 
civilisation” cannot be stopped. 

The answers to these (piestions put to Tolstoy, the 
practic-al man, are given by Tolstoy, the academic thinker, 
who replies that conseriuences matter nothing as they 
mattered nothing to the preacher of asceticism in “ Tlie 
Kreiiter Sonata.” Let each man settle with his own con- 
science. The rest may perish. 

Eor an elaborate criticism of Tolstoy’s moral 
theory of art w e refer our readers to a learned 
article in the June number of the Cminry, an 
adequate summary of which is impossible within 
the space at our disposal. 

MODERN MILITARY TRAINING. 

The July number of the United ^Service Magmtu 
contains some good articles of interest to military 
readers, particularly a suggestive paper on the above 
subject by a ‘Staff Corps Captain.’ The writer gives 
a candid analysis of things seen or heard about the 
conduct of the war in South Africa which ha^ been 
productive of much good in rousing military entliii- 
siasts as to many weaknesses in the system of train- 
ing troops. He lays down four principles upea 
which thB training of all troops should be ba.s((l: 
It is not possible to lay down tactics and drill that 
will exactly suit every varied circumstance ; only 
general principles can be laid down and then men 
taught to intelligently apply these principles. It 
is here, says the writer, that our troops fail, by a 
dow^nright “ disregard of the most elementary prin- 
ciples, generally due to ignorance.” Nowastotbe 
first principle ; the first and one of the most im- 
portant is discipline without which the most hig i j 
trained troops will be useless. It will be conce e 
that in this respect our troops are magnificent an 
we are, therefore, only warned against a deterior 
tion of this spirit of discipline. , 

The second principle is the “ highest possible pn 
sical development” which, of course, is 
universally and for which great efforts have 
made in recent years. But there seems to oe r v 
for improvement and the author suggests 
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that men ought to be more practised in marching, not 
in increased distances but more frequently, and uniformly 
throughout the year instead of as at present practically 
only during the diill season. The results of mental 
training will last, but physical training will not, and 
after a very short period the effects will wear off ; and it 
may be just when they are required for service that men 
will be found unfit. There is no reason why men should 
not be marched frequently all the year round. 

Add further 

the taste for games and sports ought to be encouraged 
ill every possible way, and men who will not take pint 
in these games ought to be kept up in their staying- 
powers by more marching 

1 do not mean more drilling on a barrack square but 
plenty of intelligent field work, such as scouting etc. 

The is that of “ Independence, 

self-reliance, resourcefulness and comnion-sen.se” 
which, the author remarks, was conspicuous by its 
absence in. South Africa. 

All the cases of clumsy scouting and failing to take 
advantage of ground and oppoitunitie.s, etc, can be 
traced to the lack of training in this principle. 

During the training of troops, from the recruits’ drill to 
manoeuvres, this principle must be carefully kept in 
view and every possible opportunity given to troops to 
use their own wits and act independently, so far as is 
compatible with their position. 

The fourth yrind'ple is “ Greatest Efficiency in 
Professional Know ledge.” 

Leaving aside these principles, the conclusions 
from the results of the South African war seem 
to point to the immense value of the individual 
training of a soldier. 

As soon as possible after a recruit joins, his training 
in the third principle .should begin; it is luinous to 
thi» principle to keep a man as at present right and 
left turning on a barrack-square for weeks. As soon as 
he know.s the ordinary words of command and cati 
move with other men sufliciently well to be handled 
by a non-commissioned officer, he should only ha^e 
s^ifficient of formal drill to make him capable of being 
handled in a body with other men 

And in the earliest possible stage of training 
the recruit ought to be 

taken into the country by specially selected non- 
commissioned officers, and taught to note features ol 
country, and judge distance and be shown maps ana 
taught to read them, move from one given point to 
another by themselves, and have pointed out to them 
how they can best move about without showing them- 
selves, etc.; also to note objects for finding ones way 
and write them down^ such as “ Path turns to right at 
rock, move straight on to white house and turn to lelt 
at well, again to right at large tree,” etc. 

The author then animadverts upon the present 
system of company and squadron field training 
which, in his view, is wrong in principle : 

I would lay it down as an invaiinble rule that all Field 
• ^training of troops Mvst be done with opposing forces, 
and I cannot see why there should be any difficulty, but 


apparently tberc is, (either fiom bigoted conservatism or 
downriglit slackness and want of interest in soldiering on 
the part of officcis) about any two commanding officers, 
say of a cavalry aud of an infantry regiment, arranging 
for their companies or sqadrons to be oi)posed to one 
another whenever there was Icisiiic and oi)poitunity. 

With regard to field firing in brigades or divisions, 
he thinks the training is of the greatest value owing 
to the attention with which commanders of units 
have to watch where men fire to avoid danger. 
Another subject that is not paid attention to is 
instruction in sketching and making reports. 

As many men Jis possible ought to be constantly trained 
at this woik and whenever men are out reconnoitring they 
should be encouraged to send in reports and sketches. 
It will tiain rnoji to obseive countiy and to orientate 
tliem.selves, and judge time and distance, the latter is 
picked up moie than one vvould think by constantly re- 
porting on and sketching country; and is a most valuable 
(piality in a soldier. Tliis question of judging distance 
is one of paramount impoitance and tlie nioio the recruit 
and tiained soldier aie kept out at field work aud report- 
ing and sketching the better they will be able to judge 
distance. 

The culminating ])oint of all training is the 
training of troops in divisions. The author begins 
with the general systcun of conducting inarneiivres 
and field days, pointing out that a great diaw-back 
to the time-limited field days is that commanders 
rarely, if ever, attempt out-manteuvring their oppo- 
nents or adopt any methods that might come under 
the head of cunning. In dealing with the question 
of issuing orders, he observes : — 

In spite of all the books and orders on the subject 
over and over again one sees a commander of a force 
ordering the officer commanding a unit to move in some 
particular formation or when to open or cease fire, (lucs- 
tions which can only be decided by the person on the spot ; 
this may lead to all kinds of blundcis, and is just the way 
to destioy men’s independence. As 1 have already stated 
commanders mu.st assume that their subordinates are 
reliable. 

A summary of all the suggestions made under 
nunierou.s headings in regard to military train- 
ing would be impossible and would require 
more space than we can conveniently find for it 
here. To sum up (1 j Spare no pains to make the in- 
dividual soldier as intelligent and physically fit as 
possible by careful personal instruction and train- 
ing, (2) Eliminate everything that tends to make 
men mechanical in their thought or actions, (if) Let 
all work in the nature of manamvres be carried 
out in ery possible detail as on service and do 
away with ordinary field days. (4) Let every one, 
even the private, in manmuvres know what he is 
driving up. (5) After raanmuvres have the whole 
work gone into in the form of a lecture and 
thoroughly criticised. The great end to aim at is 
the quick application of knowledge at the right 
moment, not a large quantity of knowledge. 
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GEOLOGY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

Dr. Keys bandies this subject in a clear and 
simple manner in the July number of Amia. 
The progress of geology in the nineteenth century 
has been more marked than in all previous time. 
A century of active, fruitful and systematic effort 
has not only resulted in very great advancement 
but has introduced into the science of earth-study, 
a multitude of ideas entirely novel. The determin- 
ation in the rocks of a measure of time has given 
to earth-study much of its wide-spread interest. 
Before this geology was hardly anything more than 
a monotonous description of minerals. Kow it is 
thoroughly philosophic, it treats of cause and 
effect, of process and product, of events and their 
sequence. The rise of modern geology dates from 
the establishment of a geological time-scale. Up 
to the close of the eighteenth century, the concep- 
tion had only been faintly outlined by the contem- 
poraries of the great Werner and Hutton. In 
England, AVilliam JSmith had already discovered the 
key for recognising certain strata by the 
fossils that they contained. But it remained for 
the master mind of Lyell, a quarter of a century 
later, to develop the idea into an actual working 
scheme of geological chronology. Henceforward, 
so all-absorbing became the study of the ancient 
organic remains, as a means of parallalling rock 
strata in all parts of the globe, that for fifty years 
all other branches of geology seemed, in comparison, 
almost to be at a standstill. 

The newly established time-soide in geolojry stretclied 
out the age of our earth enoimounly beyond the generally 
assigned Biblical period. Fioiu 6,000 years, tbe geo- 
logist’s best estimates were for more than 25,000.000 years 
for the stratified rocks alone. At once the geologists had 
the theologians arrayed bitterly against them. A.s in so 
many ca.ses when science has come into apparent conlliut 
with religion, the .Ncientists went Yjuietly along with’ their 
work of scarcliing after truth only — anti won. Now 
there are no longer hostile camps ; and many an eminent 
divine has become an ardent student of Nature. 

The proving that there existed in late geological times 
a vast polar ice-cap, reaching down in this country to the 
latitude of Cincinnati and ISt. Louis, may be considered a.s 
one of the grand triumphs of science. Until a generation 
ago, scientists had no idea that an arctic climate had pre- 
vailed so recently over the northern hemisphere. It was 
a veritable Ice Age ; and “ its conception is one of the 
scientific novelties of which,” says a recent writeiV* our 
century may boast and which no previous century has 
even so much as faintly adumbrated.” 

The honor oflaunchingupop the scientific world, 
the general theory of glaciation belongs to Louis 
Agassiz. 

During the la.st ten years no branch of geology has 
produced so voluminous a literature, The subject is con- 
stantly expanding at an astounding rate. All earth 
students are brought more or less closely inte contact 


with glacial phenomena ; many geologists are devoting 
all their energies in this direction. In Europe the names 
most prominently associated with glacial work are those 
of Penck, Geikio, Croll, and Hchmidt — in this country 
those of Chamberlain, McGee, Dawson, and Leverett, 
As long as geology lasts the works of these scientists will 
remain classics. 

William Smith's discoveries concerning the 
fossils in the rocks were epoch-making in direc- 
tions other than purely geological. 

Comparisons of successive faunas showed that the 
later-formed rocks contained organic remains very nearly 
like those living, but that as we examine older and older 
strata the fossils become more and more unlike present 
forms. 

But a new epoch begins with the placing of 
mining upon a truly scientific basis. To have one 
of the greatest industries brought under rational 
control is a feat comparable to any discovery in 
pure science or any production of art. Ertnn time 
immemorial mining has been the great game of 
chanc(‘ ; up to the time of the establishment of 
modern geology there was an excuse for hapha/iard 
mining. 

Although the ordinary miner is still slow to grasp the 
advatitages held out to him by science, every large mining 
enterprise now has the geology of the district carefully 
examined before the first shovelful of dirt is turned. 
Most of tin* great mining companies even have a regular 
geological corps employed all the time. One of the 
greatest petroleum concerns at present operating owes 
its immense success, not so much to questionable 
business methods, as so often claimed, as to far-sighted- 
ness in employing at a large .salary the .scientist 
who worked out, by purely scientific method-i, the 
geology of natural oil. 

Mining to-day is capable of being put on as secure 
a business foundation as any manufacturing enter- 
prise. 

The microscope reveals a new' world to tlie stu- 
dents of animals and jdants. Its use in the .study 
of rocks is vast: — 

Under the micro.scope the dull gray granites break up 
into brilliant hues that rival the rainbow. The gorgeous 
stained-glass windows of many cathedrals give but a 
faint idea of the wondrous beauty of the rock mosaic. 
But thi.s is not all. A moment’s viewing under the mi- 
croscope tells the essential chemical and mineralogicjil 
composition of a rock with greater accuracy than the 
roost refined chemical analysis. The mineralogical chang- 
es that a rock may have gone through are also evident. 

A rock may be metamorphosed beyond all recognipen 
through ordinary means, but in thin plates its original 
condition is at once disclosed. 

Most persons are not accustomed to cycles of 
development to the land forms they see round 
them : — 

Of recent years the geologists have demonstrated that 
all those phenomena connected with land waste go 
with far greater rapidity than is generally suppos • ^ 
Mountains are high and ragged because they are m-* y 
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young. Without constant uplifting the greatest mount- 
ain chain would soon be planed down to flats lying but 
slightly above sea-level. Such a flat ha.s approached its 
base-level of erosion, or is a peneplain, and it is the 
ultimate condition to which all ero.sion tends to reduce 
every portion of the land surface. Such a peneplain 
uplifted into a general upland soon becomes trenched 
by deep narrow valleys. These aie widened out until 
the relief becomes intricately dissected and divei.'.ifird. 
The divides are then lowered, the streams lose mo^t 
of their former velocities, and the whole region again 
finally approaches the condition of a ba.se- levelled 
plain. 

This doctrine that all land form.s have had a 
history is a fundamental tenet of our new geogra- 
phy and is distinctly American in origin. The 
names of Datton, Powell, (lilhert, Ihivis, McOee 
are connected with this work. 

The principle of mutation of organism has been 
appropriately extended to the rocks. Probably no 
more startling statement was ever made than that 
* rocks grow.” Now at a single stroke the entire 
idea is swept aside. Professor Judd, the distin- 
guished President of th(‘ Geological Society of 
London, would have the barriers now set up be- 
tween the mineral and the organism wiped out 
altogether. In closing a recent address he 
observed ; — 

“ In the profound laboratories of our earth’s cru.st, .slow 
physical and chemical operation.s. resulting from the in- 
teraction between the crystal, with it.s vvondeiful mole- 
cular structure, and the external agencic.s that environ 
it, have given ri.so to s structure too minute it may 
be, to be traced by our microscope, but capable of so 
playing with the light waves as to .startle us with new 
beauties and to add another to ‘the fairy talcs of science.’* 

That rocks are dependant for their form structure 
upon their environment and that they are altered 
by every change of their physical surroundings is 
a conception the effects of which upon geological 
sgence are difflcult to realise.” The central idea 
if? that in the rocks 

there are ever going on changes that are analogous 
in nearly every respect to those that we u.‘!ually ascribe 
only to animals and plants. As the organism is made 
np of multitudes of small parts which we call celts, 
leading a more or le.ss independent existence, .so 
the rocks are formed of myriads of separate mineral 
particles, each of which also has a di.stinct personality, 
10II0W.S a more or less individual course of exi.stencc^ 
and continually undergoes change as the .surrounding 
physical conditions change. In fine, the life and chan- 
ges in the organism and in the rock arc not only very 
•inich alike, but they are, in all probability, merely 
finniewhat different expressions, of the same great laws. 

In speaking of org.anisms, Huxley has refen ed to 
|ue as a “property of protoplasm.” The day may not 
far distant when we have to modify this definition 
Ijomewhat, and say that “life is a property of matter.” 
may we consider not death, but life, as onini- 
and everlasting existing wherever matter 
»^anifestR itself. 


GURU NANAK. 

In the Theoaojthical lienew for the month of 
July, Mr. Hetram Iveightley ha.s written a very 
interesting sketch of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
the Sikh Religion. By way of introduction to the 
subject of his paper, Mr.Keightley in a few succinct- 
ly written paragraphs gives a short sketch of the 
bare outline of the general history of Northern 
India in post-Buddhist times, iii order to give his 
readers some idea, however vague, of the events 
preceding the Mahomedan conquest. Continuing 
his brief historical sketch of the Mahomedan period 
he points out that by the time Baber founded 
the Moghul Empire at Ikdhi, the Punjab and 
indeed a large part of North-AVesterii India, 
were nlrejuly inhabited by a population of 
exceedingly mixed hlor>d. Buddhism, Alahomedan 
conquest and Vaishnava revival have all had 
their influence in the evolution of the Sikh 
religion. But from the V^ishishtadvaita move- 
ment of Kamanuja, in its devotional aspect the 
whole teaching and in.spiration of Guru Nanak, the 
founder of the religion, were mainly drawn ; a full 
third of the Adi (fnmfh, the Bible of the Sikhs, i.s 
compo.sed of selections from the writings of twelve 
J3hagavatas, the di.sciples of Kama nan da -the im- 
mediate siicct'ssor and disciple of Kamanuja. Mr. 
Iv(‘ightley has based his sketch of Guru Nanak on 
a version which was current about 60 or 80 years 
after Nanak‘s death, and which is recorded in a 
manii.script di.scover('d by Professor Trumjip in the 
library of the India Office whither it had been 
smit with other l)oolis and manuscripts by Mrs. 
Cok‘brooke. 

Nanak was horn in April-May of the year A. D. 1469, 
inu village called Talwandi on llie bank.s of the Ravi, 
the Hydraotes of the Gieeks. His father’s name was 
Kaln, by caste a Khatii, or Kshatiiya, of the Vedi 
family or clan, a plain f.unierwho also lield the oflioe 
of palwari, or village accountant, in the service of the 
feudal lord of the \illage — Rae Rular, a .Mnsulman 
Rajput. 

According to the account here snmmari.sed, the whole 
Hindu pantheon appealed at his biith and announced 
that a great Uhagat or Saint was born to save the 
world. Similar .statements are, as every one knows, 
invariably current about the birth of every great spiri- 
tual teacher, and this so universally that I feel myself 
very confident that these stories are really oxpre.ssions 
of the actual facts as seen on the subtler planes of 
Nature; but in how far Nanak was spiiitually great 
enough for .such a thing to happen, or how far the 
occurrence in question was suppo.sed by his ardent dis- 
ciples, in the fervour of their devotion, to have neces- 
sarily taken place in the ca.se of their own Guru, in 
accordance with accepted precedent, i.s anotlier question. 

Little is told of his childhood, except that he 
did not play like other boys of his age, but was 
always occupied in his meditations on the Supremo 
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Lord. At the age of seven, his father took him to 
a Hindu scho<3l to learn to read and write. He 
is said to have surprised the school master by his 
superior knowledge, the pupil at once beginning 
to teach his teacher, when the latter gave him a 
wooden slate, on which were the letters of the 
alphabet. This incident has its constant parallel 
in other cases, and seems to belong to what may 
be called the typical story-frame of the life of every 
spiritual teacher. 

It is on record that ISTanak married and had two 
sons, who are named, besides a daughter or daught- 
ers ; but Nanak seems always to have led an un- 
w'ordly life and got into much trouble with his 
family on that account. 

Nanak went on always keeping company with 
fakirs, and was averse to any earnest labour 
or calling, so that he had constant trouble with his 
family, who even sent for a doctor, and finally con- 
sidered him a lunatic. 

One morning he went to the canal to bathe. Whilst 
bathing he was transported to the divine presence (Vishnu) 
where be received initiation as the Guru, a ctip of nectar 
being presented to him with the injunction to proclaim the 
name of Hari on earth. After this he was brought back to 
the canal whence he went home, where he was received 
with amasseinent, for the servant whom he left with 
hi.s clothes oil entering the water hadiun home on his 
disappearance and spread the news that ho was drown- 
ed, although, when they dniggcd the canal, no trace of 
his body could be found. 

After this, Nanak divided all he had among the poor, 
left his hou.se and turned fakir. Ili.s fhst saying: 
“ There h no Hindu and no Musulmdn," made imich noise 
among the people, and he was summoned before the 
Nawab Daulat Klian to explain his meaning. It was 
just then the hour of noon-day prayer, and Nanak was 
seen to laugh when the Kazi said his prayer.s. On the 
Nawab questioning him why he insulted the Kazi, Nanak 
replied that the Kazi’s prayer would find no entrance 
to heaven, because while laaying the Kazi’s thoughts 
had been centr(*d not upon God, but upon a new-born 
foal he had left in his courtyard, wliich he was fearing 
might fall into the well. On this the Kazi fell at 
Nanak’s feet and confessed that what he said was tiue. 

His first wandering is said to have been to the 
There he came to a certain Sheikh Sajan, who had built 
a temple for Hindus and a mosfiue for Muhammedans. 
He received all who came to him most hospitably, but 
in the night, whilst they slept, he murdered them and 
plundered their goods- Nanak perceived clairvoyantly 
his character and crimes, proved his knowledge of them 
to the Sheikh, and convincing him of his evil life brought 
him bo repentance. He also revivified a dead elephant, 
converted a band of Thugs and went through various 
other lulventures. At the capture of Sayyedpur he is 
said to have been made prisoner by the troops of Baber, 
but attracted the attention of Baber himself by perform- 
ing various miracles, and so gained his own relea.se as 
well as that of the other prisoners. 

Nanak’s second wandeiing is said to have been direct- 
ed to the South ; while his third was to the North, On 
this iourney he is related to have visited Mount Sumeru. 
the seat of Shiva, and to have had a long discussion with 


Maliadeva and the Chief Yogins ; but there is nothing in 
the account instructive enough to quote. 

His fourth wandering is said to have been to the B Wf, 
and to have included a pilgrimage to Mecca. On arri- 
ving at Mecca he laid himself down, and by chance 
stretched his feet (in the East a sign of disrespect) to- 
wards the Ka’bah. The Kazi Ruknu’ddin on seeing this 
reproached Nanak with irreverence towards the house 
of God. Nanak replied : “ put my feet in that direetion 

where the house of God is not,” The Khazi turnof] 
Nanak’s feet, but wherever he tinned them, thither the 
Ka’bah also turned. On account of this miracle the 
Kazi kissed Nanak’s feet, and had a long conversation 
with him in which ho is of course made to be out-argued 
by Nanak. 

The fifth w'andering of Nanak is said to have been to 
Gorakhhatari, a place either unknown or fabulous : at 
any rate unidentifiable. 

The acooiint given by the older biography of the 
passing of Guru Nanak is as follows : 

The Baba came to the bank of the river Ravi, he put 
five paisa before Guru Angad and fell down at his foot ; 
this became known tlien among his followers. Then 
among all the society the intelligence was spread, that 
the Guru Baba was in the house of Chanan ; the society 
came to see him, Hindus and Mu-sulmans also came. Then 
Gnru Angad, witli joined hands stooil before bim ; the 
Baba said : ‘Ask something!’ Guru Angad said: ‘Oh 
king, if it please thee, may that which was broken off 
from the society, be again applied to (its) skirt ! ’ The 
answer was given to Guru Angad : ‘ For thy sake all are 
pardoned 1 ’ Then Guru Angad fell down at his bet. 
Then the Baba went to a sarih-tree and .sat down under 
it ; the sarili-trec had become dry and became now green 
again, leaves and blossoms came forth ; then Gui u Angad 
fell down at his feet. Then the mother (the \yifc of 
Nanak) began to weep ; brothers, relatives, all the follow- 
er's began to wc(‘p. Then the society began to sing funeral 
songs ; the Baba fell into a trance. At tbat. tinie 
the order was given and certain verses were made. 
liis sons said : ‘ O father, what will be our state ? » he 
Guru answered , ‘Not even the dogs of the Gum aie in 
want, you will get plenty of clothes and bread, and if 
will mutter : -‘Guru, Guru !” the end of your existence 
will be obtained.’ Then the Hindus and Musulmans, 
who were votaries of the name began to say, the Musul- 
mans ; ‘We shall bury him,’ and the Hindus ‘we shall 
burn him.’ Then the Baba said, 

‘ Put ye flowers on both sides, on the right side put those 
of the Hindus, and on the left those of the Musulmans. 
If the flowers of the Hindus will remain green to-morrow, 
then they shall burn me ; and if the flowers of the Musul- 
mans will remain green, then they shall bury me.’ Then 
the Baba ordered the society that they should recite ttie 
praise (of God) ; the society began to recite the praises... 
Then the slilok was read : ‘ The wind is the Guru, etc^ 
When this shlok was read having taken up his feet ne 

fell asleep ...When they lifted up the sheet, there was 

nothing at all. The flowers of both parties had remaine 
green, The Hindus took theirs and went, and tno 
Musulmans took theirs and went. The whole some y 
fell on their knees. Say : Vah Guru 1 In the Sam vat y 
1596, the tenth day of the light half of the P 

Asu, Baba Nanak was absorbed in Kartar-pur (a 

1538). 

Thus passed away the first of the Sikh Gurus, ^ 
the founder of the community. 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES. 
Educational 

(/?// a master ,) 


EDUOATIOXAL SCIENCE. 

In September next at Glasgow will meet for the 
first time the new educational section of the 
British Association. Among its Vice- Presidents 
are Prof. Armstrong, Sir Henry Craik, and 
Prof. Miall. Sir John Gorst is President. The 
section meets on three days. The first, Thursday the 
12th, is to be devoted, after the Presidential address, 
to descriptions of educational work at Glasgow. 
The next day various aspects of educational-science 
will be discussed. Monday the 16th will be given 
to the consideration of the teaching of mathema- 
tics, and on Tuesday will be taken up the influence 
of universities and examining bodies upon second- 
ary schools. 

SCIENCE AT TUB LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

Headers of the controversy in the papers regard- 
ing science at our University will be interested to 
learn that it is contemplated to exclude the sub- 
ject from the London Matriculation Examination. 
If carried out, the change will keep scientific in- 
Htriiction out of the curriculum of secondary schools 
in the country, and undo at one stroke tlie reform- 
ing work of Huxley, Armstrong, and other emin- 
ent scientists. Humanism, then, will have triumph- 
ed indeed ! 


MODERN LANGUAGES, 

At 'a meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion held on J une 26, three resolutions were passed; 

*' It is desirable that modern languages should occupy 
a more important position than they do at present in 
secondary schools.” (2) ‘‘Additional encouragement should 
be given to modern languages at the Universitie.s.” (3) 
“ The study of modern languages is no less important from 
a commercial point of view than as an instrument of Cul- 
ture.” 


One of the speakers, “condemning the general 
of modern languages, demanded more 
t'meient teachers specially trained. The popular 
estimate of the modern language teacher is indi- 
cated by the advertisement: Wanted a master to 
teach Trench, German, Chemistry, and Book-Keep- 


LARGE but not EXTRAVAGANT CLAIM. 

Sir Richard Jebb, who presided at the above- 
jhentioned meeting, went further than others in 
for the study of modern languages. He 
c aimed that, when treated as a study of foreign 
‘ought, sentiment, and manners, it will tend to 
Promote international good will, and thereby to 


safeguard the peace of the world. Ignorance of 
other people’s languages is at the bottom of the 
prejudices and antipathies which are the impedi- 
ments to international cordiality, for such impedi- 
ments vary in strength with ignorance. Without 
carrying this argument too far, we, who have felt 
the language diiliculty to Anglo-Indians and the 
barrier it sets up between the rulers and the ruled 
in this country, cannot but wish that its truth 
were more generally acknowledged here. 

TUB NEW LONDON TRAINING COLLEGE. 

The London County Council has resolved to 
.start in October 1902, in connection with the 
London University a Training College for teachers. 
The full course oH three years will be open only to 
those that have passed the London Matriculation 
or some equivalent examination. Students w'ill be 
enabled to take the London degrees of B. A. and 
B. Sc., and the teachers’ diploma of the same 
University, — a combination of general and tech- 
nical instruction w hich the Madras authorities once 
favoured but have since abandoned. The schoal 
Board for London is expected to allow its schools 
to be used as practising schools. The Technical 
Education Board of the London County Council 
would aim at obliterating all differences between 
the training of those who intend to become teachers 
in primary schools and those w ho intend to become 
teachers in secondary schools. 

NO END TO REFORM. 

Free and compulsory education, established by 
law, is not the last step in educational work. After 
nine years of this crowning piece of legislation, 
there w'ould appear to be still vast w’ork for refor- 
mers. Dr. Macnamara has recently been unfold- 
ing what he calls the ‘ humiliating story of Eng- 
land's shame and the materials for this indict- 
ment he takes from the Board of Education’s 
Annual Return for 1900. The document is 
entitled “Schools and Scholars in lOOl ” and ap- 
peared as a supplement to the Schoohuaster of June 
Ist. The first complaint is that the attendance 
of pupils in the public elementary schools is ‘ atro- 
ciously ’ irregular, fully a fifth of the number on 
the rolls putting in “ anything under 25 per cent 
of the possible attendances.” Dr. Macnamara 
next points out that as compared with other coun- 
tries the age at which children leave school 
in England is too low. But the most shocking 
fact is that a large proportion of the children have, 
before and after school time, to work for their 
parents. The cause of these juvenile bread-winners 
has often before been pleaded by Dr. Macnamara. 
A few' sentences will be quoted from the reports of 
Headmasters ; 
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“ 1 understand that some of the little ones work in the 
quarry before coming to school in the morning, during 
the dinner hour, and in the evening. Of course, they 
are not very fit for school work.” *' One boy begins woik 
for his father as early as 3 a.m , and works again in the 
evening us late as 9 I’.M., He often goes to sleep during 
morning school from sheer weaiine.-'S.” “Another boy, 
employed at placing skittles for 342 hours per week, says 
he i.s engaged from 6 to 11 r.M. daily. The lad is often 
asleep in the afternoon during the progress of the 
lessons.” 

CAXIXG IN SCHOOLS. 

A. B. writes a well-considered article in the Journal 
of Education For July on caning. Assistant-mas- 
ters everywhere, particularly in primary schools, 
must feel themselves crippled by the rule that 
only the Headmaster may inflict corporal punish- 
ment. The rule is universally honoured in the 
breach in Madras, and the same would appear to 
be the case in the girls’ schools of England to 
which the article refers. The writer condemns 
the rule as demoralizing both to teacher and 
taught, not to speak of the principal who has to 
wink at the illegal practice. The writer con- 
cludes : — 

And the remedy is so sinqdel Provide each elas.s 
teacher with a cane, and give her a legal right to it. 
Is it not unreasonable to suppose that a teacher who is 
fit to take a class, to be responsible for the instruction, 
discipline, and training of sixty or seventy children, is 
not equally fit to be trusted with authority to puni.sh 
them 1 If this were so — if the long years of preparation 
for office of responsible teacher, and the opinion of the 
authorities who select the assistants are to count as no* 
thing — yet the denying of a cane to clas.s-teachera i.s, as 
I have pointed out, no check, but rather an incentive, t o 
harsh treatment. 

THE SITCESS OE THREE INDIANS. 

Among the successful candidates in the final 
examinations for degrees in medicine and surgery 
of the Edinburgh University are three Indians 
— one Bengali Hindu and two Mohomedans. Mr. 
Manindranath Bose, the Bengali candidate, had 
been a student of the Calcutta Medical College and 
went to Edinburgh in 1897. He is the son of Mr. 
Babu Upendranath Bose, of the Subordinate Judi- 
cial Service, Bengal. Mr. Shaik Dawood wentito 
Edinburgh with a scholarship from the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Mr. Abdur Kabmankhan Lauddie 
went from Bangoon where liis father is a medical 
practitioner. Mr. Bose and Mr. Dawood will 
be entitled to the M. B. and C. M. degrees 
under the old Begulations of the ICdinhurgh 
U niversity and Mr. Lauddie the M.B ; and CH. B. 
degrees under the new Hegulations. We wish 
these men every success in their career which 
; will probably commence in India. 


Xe^al. 

(iJi/ .1 High Court Vakil.) 

JAW VERS AVD LAYMEN. 

It is a pity that the general sentiment of the 
community should be so antagonistic to the law yer. 
Admiral Commerell has said in his will what most 
other men feel on the subject. It is impossible to 
believe that members t)f the legal profession in 
England and elsewhere are as greedy and nnscnipu- 
lous as the admiral represents them to be. There 
are very bad men among lawyers as there are in 
any other profession. But the lawyer is resorted 
to because the client wants assistance from him 
against the machinations of bad men ; and when lie 
realises that it was from the frying pan into the tire 
that he has helped himself, he is apt to feel very 
sore. Tt is all natural, no doubt, but it is absurd to 
suppose that there are mon^ rogues among lawyers 
than there are blackguards in any other profession. 
Here is the advice which the Admiral gave to his 
legatees. 

“ Having had fatal experience of the iniquily of the 
law in certain cases, when dccision.s have been given 
against common sense and justice, it is my dircctinii 
that my two nieces who arc intended to henofit by iIk' 
death of my child or children mean the two eldest child- 
ren of my sister at the time this will was ma<\c, namely, 
Edith Bloomfield and Kate Bloomfield, and 1 entreat tin; 
parties interested in my will not to appeal to the law if 
any difficulty may arise, but to arbitration. Having been 
swindled myself by every lawyer that 1 ever had any- 
thing to do with makes me offer this advice to my hciih. 
executors and assigns.'’ 

Adjournments op cases. 

The note of warning convoyed in the memoran- 
dum of the Panjab Chief Court to the Subordinate 
Courts is'worthy of consideration by all the Courts 
in the Presidency. To overcrowd a cause list is 
the most normal thing in Madras. We know of 
instances in which clients have had to wait tor 
months together after their case once appeared m Jj 
cause list. If it is doubtful whether a judge "d 
attend or not, the usual thing in Madras is to l^^8UP 
a suspensory cause list. Clients and vakils will have 
to be in attendance every day to be told at er 
coming that no cases will be taken up from t le 
list. In Madras, the practitioner does not conn 
for much, and a prescriptive right has been 
not to consult his convenience : hut beyond i*' 
practitioner, there is the party who 
mous costs by this practice. We respectfully « 
to draw the attention of the learned judges o 
Madras High Court and of the City Civil y f 
the following circular issued by the Pan jab t s 
Court ; — 
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Thu Hon’ble the Judges point out tliat their attention 
has been directed to a large number of civil ca^es in 
which there have been an abnormal number of hearings, 
jixed, sometime.s as many as thirty or forty, ami nothing 
done at the majority of the hearings on account of pi ess 
of criminal and other work. 

Tlie Judges s.iy that they are iiot able to ac<;ept this 
as a suflicient reason for constant adjournments, and 
think that, if sufticient attention were paid to the prepa- 
lation of the daily cause list, such constant adjourn- 
ments, could not occur. Crowding into a day’s li.st more 
work than can possibly bo disposecl of is, in the opinion 
of the Judges, the cause of many of the.se adjournments, 
and they consider that more woik than can possibly bo 
disposed of should never be fixed for any day (allowing 
of course, a margin for cases that may uo oil’ witlioiit a 
liearing for some <',aus(i or anolhei) The result may he 
that cases may havo to be lived fora very long period 
idiead — it may be for many monllis, when a Oouit 
much work— but this, the Judges consider, is unavoidable. 
The expense and harassment to litigants of fre(picnt 
{Kljournrnents, where Council have been engaged, ami 
witnesses brought up, in some of the ca.^es that have 
been before the Judges is painful to cointeruplate. 

It is furthermore pointed out that it is desirable that 
when a date is fixed for hearing sutticient time should be 
allowed for completing the case as far as can be done at 
that hearing, and that cases should not lie heaid 
piecemeal. Cases have, the Judges say, come before 
them in whicli a few witnesses in one case have been 
heard and then the case adjourned in order to hear a 
few witnesses in another civil ca.se, neither case being 
exhausted as far as possible on tlie day of hearing. 
This, the Judges consider, is a very undesirable 
practice. 

In order, therefore, to reduce as far as possible the.>>o 
inconveniences, the Judges direct that the* officer 
presiding in every Civil Court shall keep in his own 
liamUviiting an abstract of the daily cause list, ami 
shall himself lix the dat.es for hearing, noting by .some 
marks a.s he enters each ca.se whether it is a shoit, long, 
or vefy long case, and in t his way arrange for each day a 
suilicient amount of work but an amount which he can 
reasonably expect to get through. Allowance should be 
made for criminal work that may be sent to him without 
notice. Divisional and Dist rict Judges are re<iuested on 
thSir inspections to examine these cau.se lists and see that 
they are written up by the officers themselves and slu>w 
a suitable fpiotum of daily work. The Judges diioct 
that every Civil Court .should furnish among its monthly 
statements or .statement showing (1) the total iiumberof 
hearings fixed for civil cases in the month, (2) the total 
number of civil cases decideil, (3j the proi>ortion of 
decisions to number of hearings fixed, (4) the total nuin- 
her of hearings fixed in all the decided cases, (5) the 
average number of hearings in decided cases, (6) the 
greatest number of hearings in any decided case. 
Divisional and District Judges are requested to scru- 
tinise the statement closely and to send an abstract 
for each Court to the Chief Court. Further, if they find 
that any officer is incorrigible in procrastination and 
unnecessary adjournments they .should report him with 
n view to having him deprived of his civil powers . 

INDIAN LEGAL APrOINTMENTS. 

justify the action of the 
in appointing Mr. J ustice. 


\r j impossible tc 
^laqras Government 


M(KU*e to act forSir. Justice SubramaiiiuAiyar. The 
Madras Governnient has nullified ilie effect of the 
concesssioii made by the Hecretaryof State for India. 
Long ago, the recommendation.s of tin* Public 
Service Commission were acted upon in Calcutta 
and in Bombay. The Madras Government alone 
refused to give effect to it. It was at one time 
thought that the conservative Secretary of State for 
India was again.st a second Indian being appointed. 
That there was no foundation for this sujiposition 
is made clear hy the action of Lord George Hamil- 
ton in filling up the vacancy caused hy thi* retire- 
ment of Mr. Justice Shephard. That it is to the 
Madra.s (Jovernment that the Indian community is 
obliged for this want of consideration of its claims 
is also unmistakable. It has sometimes been said 
that there is more cordiality between the two races 
of Her Majesty ‘s subjects in Madras than 
elsewhere : and the reward of cordiality has been 
to ignore the claim.s of the Indian on all possi- 
ble occasions. Against Mr. Justice Moore, persona- 
lly, nobody can have anything to say ; probably 
his claims were overlooked for no sufficient rea- 
son when his claim to a High Court Judgeship 
ought to have been recognised. But Mr. .fustice 
Moore himself will not say that his rights should 
be given effect to in the matter of an appointmerifc 
which legitimately belongs to an Indian. It was 
expt‘cted that Lord Anipthill will not countenance 
the injustice which has been done to the com- 
munity. His Lordship's action in the matter of 
the appointment of Mr. Hangachariar to the Sans- 
krit Chair in the Pre.sideiicy College led us to be- 
lieve tliat an Indian wdll succeed Sir. S. Subra- 
niania Aiyer. We hope that when an opportunity 
offers itself to right the. wrong that has been done, 
His Lordship will not hesitate to respect the claims 
of the sons of the soil. 

MAITIIE LAUOllI. 

This distinguished French advocate defended 
Captain Dreyfus before the Committee appointed to 
enquire into the charges of disloyalty to the lie- 
public preferred against him. In the course of the 
trial, the advocate wdio was fired at by a fanatic lor 
defending the accused narrowly escaped death. 
Such was the ill-feeling which the ignorant populace 
evinced towards the Captain and his defenders. 
Of the ability of Maitre Labori, of his eloquence 
in the cause of his client and of his skill in hand- 
ling the case entrusted to him, it is not necessary 
to speak here. Maitre Labori paid a visit ^ to 
England and the cordiality and affection with which 
the learned advocate was welcomed in England shows 
what re ward awaits an honest and fearless public mao 
w'ho braves even death in the discharge of his duties, 
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Maitre Labor! was even a greater patriot than the un- 
reasoning mob which howled at Dreyfus and cried 
aloud that the Kepublic was in danger. In the 
eyes of M. Labori, the honour of Trance was at 
stake in condemning on secret information Captain 
Dreyfus. No country can suffer by vindicating jus- 
tice in the ways open to law. It is only when 
dubious methods are adopted to bring to book 
persons suspected of crimes against the country, 
that there will be danger of the moral basis of 
good government being undermined. The Judges 
of England and distinguished barristers vied with 
each other in showing their appreciation of the 
fearlesss advocacy of M. Labori. The distinguish- 
ed visitor was himself much touched by this exhi- 
bition of good feeling towards himself. England 
has always stood in the forefront of the nations 
which afforded relief to the weak and to the 
oppressed ; and this graceful reception which the 
defender of Captain Dreyfus had from the Bench 
and the Bar shows that England is alive, as of old, 
to the recognition of the worth of all those who 
labour without fear or favour in the cause of huma- 
nity. 

CUniirfAL TUIALS IN ENOriANU AND IN INDl \. 

“ Appellant” writing in the Humane Heview for 
May passes a sweeping condemnation on the pro- 
cedure adopted in criminal trials in England. The 
article is a very thoughtful one and every lover of 
justice ought to read it. The outspoken language 
employed by “ Appellant” in regard to sojue of the 
trials will be disloyalty in this country. But it 
is not possible to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
the defects pointed out by the writer exist in a 
more aggravated form in this country. The writer 
thus refers to the distinguishing features of a cri- 
minal trial as opposed to a civil adjudication : — 

The two great features of English criminal trials which 
are supposed to secure complete fairness towards the 
prisoner are : 1st. The necessity of unanimity on the 
part of the jury ; and, 2nd, The principle that the 
prisoner is entitled to the benefit of every reasonable 
doubt that arises ; to which arc sometimes added, 3rd, 
The Crown Counsel is expected not to press the case 
unduly against the prisoner ; and, 4th, That a Criminal 
Trial is really an appeal — the prisoner being in substance 
first convicted by the magistrate, and then by the Grand 
Jury, before he is placed in the dock for tiial. 

'' 'the 

Third Edition 

BY 

R. A. NELSON, Bar.-at-Lav^^, 

Price Pa. Mf, 

The Pioneer, — The arrangement... excellent. 

The Times of India. — Notes appear excellent. 


Apply to — OOVINDACHARI^ Laiv College, Madras, 


The reflections which this enumeration of the 
essentials of a criminal trial is likely to suggest 
themselves to an Indian lawyer will not be very 
pleasant. As everybody knows, the granting of bail 
is the rule in England and the refusing is the ex- 
ception and yet “ Appellant” grumbles at his being 
“o/fen locked up in prison previous to trial under 
very disadvantageous conditions for preparing his 
defence.” What would be an Indian lavyei V sub- 
stitute for often in this clause ? \ prisoner com- 
mitted for trial is prima facie guilty of the offence 
and he is not entitled to be released on bail : that 
is what a lawyer in India is prepared to accede 
to without demur. “Appellant” is very angry 
with the police, the London police : w e wi^h ilmt 
“ Appellant” will try Madras fora year and i hen 
compare notes. Here is what he says ab< ut the 
police, 

Whenever a crime is committed the police jirc expected 
to find the criminal and to bring him to pi^tico. They 
arc praised and revvardc.d wlu*n they procure a conviction, 
they are blamed when they fail to convict any one. The 
natural conseipiences follow. They .select the peison 
who seems mo^t likely to lin\e committed llic nime -- 
often an old olVonder, bccau.se they know that in Ida 
case a conviction Avill bo more easily obtained. They 
work up every point that can be made again.'^l 1dm. They 
refuse to follow up to any clue that points in a different 
direction. They often, I fear, keep back the points in 
favour of the prisoner which they meet with in the course 
of their inquiries. They aie not an investigating agency, 
but a convicting agency ; and a far more powerful agency 
than any at the disposal of the wealthiest prisoner. In- 
deed, they have powers of investigation which the prison- 
er has not. 

THE DU.MBAY L.VW JIE POUTER. 

The Bombay Law lieportev is one of the best 
conducted of legal journals. Its report of cases is 
far in advance of all other repoi’ts. Its leading 
articles are very ably written. The article on the 
Second Appeal Bill in its number for June 15th is 
the most exhaustive criticism to which the bill has 
yet been subjected 

HAND-BOOK OF CIVIL LAW 

BY 

N. K. RAMASAMI AIYAR, B.A., B.L 

SECOND EDITION— Price, One Rupee. 

The General Introduction gives a short exposition of 
the Science and Principles of Law. The first part oi 
Book I, treats of the Transfer c f Property, Basements. 
Contracts, Negotiable Instruments, Trusts and Specin^ 
Relief. The important Principles of Torts are given .it 
the end of this part. The second part treats of Evidence 
Civil Procedure and Limitation. Book II deals with the 
essential Principles of Hindu Law. The important Legal 
Maxims appear in the Appendix. A short and clear In* 
troduction is prefixed to each subject. 

Apply to G, A, NATESAN aud Co. Esplanade, Uadnii*- 
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Btf Mvrcantil'nt. 


I’OREICfN TRADE OF DRITISII INDIA IN 1900-1901. 


The following are the main points in the “Eeview 
:)f the Trade of British India’’ which was issued by 
Mr. O’Conor on the 19th ultimo. There \ui.s an 
increase in the value of imports and a decrease in 
the value of exports as shown below : — 


JwporU — 
Merchandise 
Gold ... 
Silver . . . 


1899-1900. 

70,71,18,634 

11,44,78,674 

9,51,06,458 


1900-1901* 

76,27,78,853 

11,87,13.827 

4,59,22,253 


Total ... 91,67,03,766 92,74,14.933 


Kd'ptreU — 

Foreign merchan- 
dise re-exported ... 3,29,24,912 

Indian merchandise 105,68.36,961 

Gold 2.00,81,962 

Silver 5,94,18,443 


3,20,86,314 

104,20,53,484 

4,30,58,851 

3,16,85,700 


Total ... 116,92,62,278 114,88,83349 


Almost every industry suffered during the year, 
the cotton spinning industry by the prohibitive 
price of cotton and by the excessive stocks in 
China, our chief customer, the tea industry by ex- 
cessive production and low prices, the indigo in- 
dustry by competition of the artificial indigo of 
Germany, the sugar industry by scarcity of the 
raw material as well as by foreign competition, 
coffee ])y limited crop.s and limited prices and by 
competition with Brazilian coffee. All manufac- 
turing industry was affected more or less by the 
high price of coal, although this brought its own 
compensation in the increased production and con- 
sumption of Indian coal. The agricultural conditions 
were such as to reduce materially the export of 
good grains, oil seeds and cotton. This was com- 
pensated to some extent by increased exports 
of jute, opium, hides and skins, but the last item 
of export and the larger importation of food grains 
indicate the severity of famine and its results. With 
all these depressing influences, the value of the 
iniport trade exceeded that of the past year w Inch is 
almost a matter of surprise. The Director-General 
explains that while the cultivators in the famine- 
^'^tricken area were struggling with adversity, those 
elsewhere were being borne on a tide of prosperi- 
ty and consequently imported more goods, the 
good harvests having yielded large profits on ac- 
count of high prices. 

In the trade in coal, railway material, and ma- 
Winery and millwork there was appreciable 


decline. In drugs, medicines and narcotics, metals, 
provisions, silk, sugar, woollen gooils,the trade some- 
what recovered. It appears that 42 lakhs worth 
of date fruit was imported into India, during the 
year under review. It would bo interesting to know 
who the consumers are of such a large quantity of 
the article. With regard to the increase in the 
imports of sugar, the Director General remarks 

‘ There seems to be .sufficient reason for the conclusion 
that India need.s a considerable quantity of sugar of a 
description whicli cannot be locally ])ioduccd for sale at 
the same price in the economic conditions existing in 
India havinfr reference to the capital and skill essential 
for .such production.” 

Exchange was steady and the bank-rate in Calcut- 
ta did not rise above 8 per cent. One note-worthy 
feature of the currency policy of Government in 
the year was that the exchange banks imported 
gold to be rendered to the Government for rupees 
and that the GoviTJimerit exported gold with 
which to purchase silver for coining into rupees. 
The contraction of trade led to reduction in both 
numbers and tonnage of slii]>ping. For want of 
export produce, 7 per cent of the steamers cleared 
in ballast. 


b.VCB MAKING IN Ql'l U)N. 

Writing on this subject,a correspondent of the 
Madras Mail states that an exceptional demand 
has arisen for this liand-n>ade lac(*. and that 
European ladies purchase large quantities of it 
either for their ow n use or for sending it to their 
friends in England. Thi.s lace is proportionately 
more costly than the European net lace and whe- 
ther its popularity is due to its durability or to 
change of taste and fa^^hion is not clear. The follow'- 
ing details regarding its manufacture may be in- 
teresting to our readers : — 

The materials nece.ssary fora .start are only a few, and 
cost but little. A cu.shion (or as it is com iiionly termed 
a pillow) mounted on an oblong piece of plank— the 
cushion being raised about a foot high on one side and 
gradually decreasing in its height towards the opposite 
side, wdierc it is only about an inch or tw'o high, thus 
forming a gentle decline, with a small <lravver at the 
higher side, into which the lace tis manufactured i.s rolled 
and kept clean ; a hundred or less number of bobbin.s 
made of teakwood or ebony, or even of an inferior sort 
of wood ; a sheet of small pins and a quantity of thread 
are all the materials required. Stiips of leather about 
half a yard long and two or more indies broad (accord- 
ing to the width of the lace required) are perforated 
ill curious and special ways, and these straps, or 
more correctly speaking, these perforations, serve as 
guides, to the patterns of the lace that is to be manu- 
factiived. The first thing that has to be done is 
to fix the leather strap on the cushion firmly by 
means of eight or ten large pins. The thread is then 
rolled into the required number of bobbins necessary for 
the particular pattern of lace to be made. The cusliion, 
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which is in a slanting position, is then placed in front of 
the person, and the threads are all fastened at the top 
of the leather strap. The process of lace-making then 
goea on by passing the bobbins to and fro and inteilacing 
the thread in a particular manner, the twists and <;ross- 
ings made being fastened to the strap by means of small 
pins. 

; T.VIH AID TO INDUmtY. 

--The importance of the use of machin- 
ery and the precarious position of hand-workers in 
modern industrial economy appears to be thoroughly 
recognised in Austria. In that country, the Govern- 
ment puts every facility in the way of small hand- 
workers obtaining machinery, eitlier by lending 
them the purchase money, free of interest, or by 
letting them hire the machines cheap. Numerous 
exhibitions of machinery are also maintained, so 
that the workman may be kept fully informed of 
the latest improvements and inventions. 

We learn from a contemporary that an Industrial 
School has just been established at Hole-Nara.sipur, Hassau 
District, Mysore iState, where weaving checks of niod-rn 
pattern is taught to pupils. An earnest attempt is being 
made to improve this branch of the local industry with 
the aid of improved machinery. 

Mf/sore . — Moulvi Hakim Huib applied to the Mysore 
Durbar for 60 acres of land in the be<l of the Arkvati 
river, near Alur, in the Nelamangalam taluk, for erecting 
hour mills to be worked V)y water-power. The Durbar 
have passed the following order : — “ That taking into 
consideration that this enterprise is a somewhat novel 
one, and deserves encouragement, Government arc 
pleased to direct that no Mohartarfa need be levied for 
the pre.sent, but a nominal as.sessment of one anna for 
all the four bits of land on which the applicant proposes 
to erect platforms should be imposed.” 

Japan,- -The Jai)anesf Association of Exhibitors sending 
goo<ls to the Glasgow Exhibition are to receive a subsidy 
from the Government of Yen 40,000. In addition to the 
articles that were not sold at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, and which were removed direct to Glasgow, a 
quantity of textile goods, carvings, poicelain, and 
lacquer ware, valued at some Yen 30,000. will be sent 
direct from Japan before the end of the month, in 
addition to some Yen 190,000 worth of goods already 
on the way. 

AIDS TO CUMMERCIAb EXPANSION. 

Tlie Trading Company at Patras has esta- 
blished a pel manent sample museum there, for the pur- 
pose of extending the tiade in Greek industrial produc- 
tions both for home and export purposes. 

Holland.— is .stated that, on the initiative of the 
Netherlands Trading Company, a commercial museum 
is to be established in Amsterdam. The operations will 
be those necessary for the extension of export trade by 
giving commercial information of all kinds, regarding 
prices, transport routes, freight tariffs, etc., etc., and 
it is also proposed to establish an exhibition of samples 
of goods for export. 


dl^eDtcal, 


By a Doctor. 


AN IMPOllTANT MEDICAL DISCOYEllY. 

A medical discovery, uhich, if sub.stantiated, 
will be of the highest importance, is just announ- 
ced in England, says the Luifan Spectator, Every- 
body knows that cancer is one of those dire diseases 
that defy medical cure. The medical service in 
Europe has left nothing undone up till nou to 
tmee t he root of this disease, and to find if there 
be any microbe there, but without success. It is 
now stated in England tliat I3r. Gaylord, a medical 
professor at Buffalo University, in America, has 
discovered that cancer is caused by a tiny aiiiiiial 
parasite, v\ hich he has identified and isolated. Dr. 
Gaylord will submit a full report on the subject to 
the New York Legislature, which will undoubtedly 
be read with much interest by the medical pro- 
fession all over the world. Ilis contention is that 
the organism of cancer is undoubtedly a proto- 
zoan, and he has, at least, pndiminary proof that 
the bodies he has found are the organisms. The 
doctor declares that the cycle of development can 
he observed under the microscope. If his deduc- 
tions are found to be correct, as we hope they may 
he, they will eventually lead to the discovery of 
an effectual cure for the dread disease. 

DIETETIC VALUE Oh' SUOAll. 

An interesting paper on the dietetic valiu' of 
sugar appeared in a recent issue of the Brifish 
Medical Journal, from the pen of Dr. Willoughby 
Gardner. In thi.s, ho says that the world’s con- 
sumption of sugar during the last fifteen years has 
doubled, while that of Great Britain ha.s trebled 
per head in the last forty years. The English and the 
Americans head the list as sugar-eating people. 
Sugar is a potent creator of energy and maintaiii- 
er of stamina. This, he contends, is not only 
proved by laboratory experiments, but by the date- 
eating Arabs, the line health of the sugarcane- 
eating Negroes, and the results achieved by Alpine 
climbers, arctic explorers, athletes and German 
soldiers, who were fed on the special diet. Bf- 
Gardner’s general conclusion is that the increased 
height and weight and improved health of the 
English people in the last half-century have been 
largely due to the increased consumption nt 
sugar. 

The following are the chief points about sugar 
as a food. It is easily digested and absorbed. B 
is readily stored up as glycogen, forming a.reser'’® 
of force-producing material. lib js ijj 
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readily available when required. It becomes com- 
pletely oxidized without any waste leaving no 
residue. Under certain circumstances, it can be 
converted into fat and so produce heat and force. 
It can be called a proteid-sparing food. It is plea- 
sant to take, acts as a relish, and stimulales th»> 
activity of the dig('stive processes. So it should 
be an admirable food, producing heat and energy. 
It is necessary for growing boys and girls and 
their nutrition often suffers owing to a popular 
prejudice against it. It is valuable in cases of 
aniomia and for the aged. Sometimes sweets harm 
the teeth, but on account of impurities. Cam^ 
sugar is apt to cause an undue secretion of mucus. 
Those who are gouty and fat must avoid sugar. 
Thin gouty patients may use it. 

DIAUETES — A SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT. 

John U. llawkes recommends the electric bat- 
tery almost as a specific in this disease. He cites 
six cases entirely cured by him. No medicine was 
iven and plenty of fruit was allowed. The fara- 
ic current was used at first very weak. The 
cathode was plac(‘d at the base of the spine, while 
the anode was held at tin* base of the skull. Sean- 
ces of five, eventually increase'd to ten miiuites, 
were given. The improvement was extraordinary. 
International Jonrnal of Snrgerjf. 

COFFEE AS A DISINFECTANT. 

The use of coffee as a disinfectant is not 
perhaps generally known. At any rate it is doubtful 
if fhe majority of people are aware of its true 
value in this direction. In one case, a quantity 
of meat was placed in a close room and allowed to 
decompose. A chafing dish was then introduced 
and 50 grams of coffee were thrown on the lire. 
In a few minutes the room had been entirely 
disinfected. In another room, the fumes of 
sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia were developed, 
and the smell— which no words can express—- 
was destroyed in half a minute by the use of 
ninety grams of coffee. As a proof that the 
noxious smells are really decomposed, and not 
merely overpowered by the fumes of coffee, it is 
stated that the first vapours of the coffee are not 
smelled at all, and are, therefore, chemically 
absorbed, while the other smells gradually diminish 
as the fumigation continues. The merest “ pinch 
of coffee is usually sufficient to cleanse a 8ick-ro<'m 
?ven in aggravated cases. The best way to employ 
is to freshly pound the coffee in a mortar, if no 
®*ill is at hand, and sprinkle it on a red-hot iron 

•Surface, 


FRUIT FOR EnEUMATISM. 

The use of fruit diminishes the acidity of the 
urine, and antagonises rheumatism. The acids in 
fruits undergo changes Avhich diminish the acidity 
of the blood and aid in the elimination of uric 
acid. The most digestible fruits are ripe grapes, 
peaches, straw’berries, apricots, oranges, very ripe 
pears, figs, dates, baked apples and stewed fruits. 
A dietary consisting wludly of fruits is a valuable 
means of overcoming biliousness. Such a dietary 
may be maintained for one or two days or a week. 
A modified fruit dietary is highly beneficial. The 
most laxative fruits are apples, figs, prunes and 
peaches. — Fnmihj Doctor. 

SEA-WATER. 

We learn from the Popular Science Montlihj 
that the Merchants’ Association of San IVar.cisco 
has been trying the experiment of sprinkling a 
street with sea water, and finds that such w'ater 
binds the dirt together between the paving stones, 
80 that when it is dry no loose dust is formed to 
be raised by the wind ; the sea w ater does not dry 
so quickly as fresh water, so that it has been 
claimed that when salt water has been used one 
load of it is equal to three loads of fresh W’ater. 
The salt w ater w'hich is deposited on the street 
absorbs moisture from the air during the night, 
w'hereby the street is thoroughly moist during the 
early morning, and has the appearance of having 
been freshly sprinkled. 

ANTIDOTE FOR SNAKE-RITE. 

The poison of animals and snakes is intensely 
alkaline, and sulphuric acid taken internally, and 
injected hypodermically, diluted or pure, in the 
fang puncture, immediately kills the poison. This 
discovery was given by a gentlemen who says he 
has been bitten by snakes and insects over a hun- 
dred times. — Medical Relief. 

EUCALYPTUS AND MOSQUITOES. 

The British Medical Journal doubts the wisdom 
of the proposal by the Sanitary Department of 
Havana to plant eucalyptus trees in all the marshy 
and malarial districts in and around Havana as a 
mosquito deterrent. It points out that in a paper 
by Professor Celli, which appeared in the Journal 
of the Sanitary Institute for rlanuary, that distin- 
guished authority says that the eucalyptus, so far 
from being a protection is, like other trees, rather 
a shelter for mosquitoes, and in the neighbourhood 
of dw'el ling-houses adds to the danger of malarial 
infection. 
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Sctence. 

{By a Master of ArU) 

NEW WIKELESS WIHES. 

At Vesinet, on the Saint (rermain-en-Laye 
road, experiments have been made with a new kind 
of wireless telegraphy. The experimenters are 
Colonel Pilsoudski, an Engineer Officer in the 
Bussian Army, and M. Victor Popp, a well-known 
French Electrical Engineer and Inventor. It is 
claimed for the new system that it is a great im- 
provement on that of Signor Marconi, in that it is 
more simple. No tall masts are required, and the 
electric waves follow the surface of the earth. 
The apparatus consists of two electrodes separat- 
ed by a distance that varies according to the dis- 
tance of the place with which it is desired to 
communicate. The negative is placed on a sheet 
of glass, as isolator, on the surface, the positive 
is buried in the earth at a depth of from three- 
nnd-a-half to four metres. These two electrodes 
are connected to the transmitting apparatus. The 
same arrangement is followed at the receiving sta- 
tion. This is all that is necessary for the despatch 
and registration of messages. With this new sys- 
tem it is claimed that wireless telegraphy with 
America will be a simple matter. The experi- 
menters further state that four men can establish 
a telegraph station within an hour anywhere. — 
Daily Express, * 

CHEMICAL AFFINITY. 

The affinity sometimes awakened between two 
substances by the presence of a mtwe trace of a 
third substance is among the wonders of chemistry. 
Fresh examples of this have been given the French 
Academy by M. Gustave Le Bon, who has discover- 
ed that the addition of one part of magnesium in 
14,000 so changes mercury that it rapidly oxidises 
in the air, and has the property of decomposing 
\iaterat a low temperature. Magnesium with a 
trace of mercury, on the other hand, also has the 
striking new property of decomposing water. In 
both cases the acquired properties are lost as oxi- 
dation proceeds, but aluminium with a trace of 
mercury seems permanently altered. An extraordin- 
arily small trace of mercury causes it to oxidise 
rapidly and to decompose water, the reactions 
continuing until the metal is consumed. Coupled 
with platinum in a voltaic cell, the electro-motive 
force is more than doubled, the electrolyte with the 
modified metal being simply water. Another 
property given is that of being readily acted on by 
acetic, nitric, and sulphuric acids. 


HEAT HAYS FROM THE STARS. 

Professor E. F. Nichols has been making some 
interesting experiments, and has come to the con- 
clusion that the stars transmit heat to the earth. 
After his experiments, by comparison and mathe- 
matical reductions, the Professor ascertained that 
the heat coming to any point of the earth^s surface 
from Arcturus, one of the nearest fixed stars, is 
something greater than the heat which would he 
received at a given point from a candle six miles 
distant, if none of the candle's heat were absorbed 
by the atmosphere. Observation on Vega, another 
fixed star, showed about one half the quantity 
of heat received from Arcturus. The planet 
Jupiter sends us about twice as much heat 
as Arcturus, and from Saturn we receive only 
heat enough to equal the unabsorbed radiation of a 
candle ten miles away. The apparatus used in tlu»se 
experiments was so sensitive that the heat of a 
candle sixteen miles away could be detected if no 
air intervened to absorb the heat rays. The u ork 

as performed at the Yerkos Observatory of the 
University of Chicago. Professor Nichols has 
spent two of his summer vacations at the Yerkes 
Observatory, having all the advantages of th(‘ 
equipment of that institution, and his experiments 
are considered as marking a distinct advance in 
modern astronomical science, 

SIGHT WITHOUT LIGHT. 

Messrs. Himstbdt and Negel's experiment in 
seeking to enable the blind to see by the aid of 
X rays, ultra-violet rays, and other non-visible 
radiations have been barren of any very promising 
result, says the Invention, The metal radium, as 
is well known, gives off certain emanations called 
Becquerel rays. When a bag containing radium 
and anotlier containing sand were given to a blind 
per>on he was able at first to tell infallibly which 
one contained the radium. 

The conclusion is that the Becquerel rays, being 
capable of penetrating otherwise opaque substan- 
ces, must enter the cranium and act on optical 
nerves otherwise cut off from outside impressions. 
The practical trouble is that the nerves become 
tired very quickly when subjected to this abnormal 
sensation, so that the subject after a few trials is 
unable to distinguish the radiant from the non- 
radiant objects. 

When the subject is fresh he is able to get im- 
pressions of geometrical forms when the rays are 
passed through plates of lead bearing the patterns 
cut out, the lead being opaque. 

— 0 
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In the course of one of his budget statements, 
Sir Henry Fowler is reported 
The Indian Budget to have littered the follow- 
ing words with much indig- 
nation. protest against the statement that India 
has no representatives in the House of Commons. 
Every member of this House is a member for 
India/’ Yet it is reported that he himself left the 
House at a very early part of the Indian budget 
debate. And we have the sorry spectacle of 
12 out of 070 members being present on 
the day when the affairs of “ the brightest 
jewel on the Crown ” were discussed. A few hours 
before the budget u as taken up, the House was 
full to seethe editor of the Daily Mail lit the bar 
but its introduction emptied it. What regard are 
we to attach to the much — aunted imperialism of 
the British people who display such contemptu- 
ous indifference to the interests of nearly 200 
millions of people committed by Providence to their 
charge. “I am sorry the House is empty” said the 
optimistic Secretary of State in the course of his 
speech. Though wo are sorry for the paucity of 
attendance, yet for another reason we rejoice at 
the small number, for it is something gained if the 
absent members have not heard the roseate and 
misleading account which Lord George gave of the 
wonderfully brilliant financial condition of India. 

“ Since the territories of the East India Company 
passed over to the authority of the Crown, I doubt if 
any Secretary of State has been able to make a more 
satisfactoiy statement as it will fall to my lot to un- 
fold, The* surpluses of income over expenditure, in- 
cluding all cost for famine relief, are large, continu- 
ous, and progressive. We have had certain windfalls, 
to assist us, but tho most interesting features of the 
figures that I have to deal with are that they show 
that, notwithstanding the great losses and deprecia- 
tion of agriculture in the West, taking India as a whole, 
the vast community within its borders have progressed 
and prospered, and there has been a distinct economic 
vftnco 

Fancy the man most responsible for India’s w'el- 
fare boasting of a distinct econoinic advance !! With 
a standing debt of over 240 millions, with interest 
on it varying from 2| to per cent, with a famine, 
to use the language of the Secretary of State himself, 
“unequalled in its dimensions, intensity and dura- 
tion,” with a consequent “ distress and loss of 
agricultural property which have not so 
far as we know been equalled during the last 
century,” with a lo.ss of property among the 
agricultural community which as regards Western 
52 
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India alone has been estimated at not less than 
X 50,000,000 sterling, with works of famine relief 
at a cost of X 15,171,000, with “ a loss of cattle 
and crops greater than any preceding visitation of 
which we have known,” with the passing away 
from mortal view of 1:} millions of people from 
famine, with the standing cry of the Govern- 
ment in India of w'ant of funds to undertake 
useful public works — in the face of all these, 
Lord George boasts of a prosperous condition of 
finance and a surplus of a million and a half ! Let 
us not forget that even this “ alleged surplus 
was the result of a windfall, chiefly due to 
the fact of thousands of Indian soldiers being 
lent for use in China, the cost of which was 
borne by the British Exchequer. Wo have 
no space and it is not worth while refuting 
the various misleading statements and figures which 
fortunately for us the Secretary of State made 
before an empty House. AVe may, however 
cite a specimen of the remarkable ignorance of 
Lord George Hamilton. AVe refer to his state- 
ment that there was ‘hio institution in India which 
was so strongly impregnated with the money- 
lending influence as the National Congress.” 
Oh ! how' wo wish this were true! For, then, the 
Congress would be in a much better financial condi- 
tion and would only be too glad to remit a porticm of 
its funds to friends in England to keep the British 
public correctly informed about Indian affairs. 

“ Laws that are made in haste are apt to be 
repented.” These were the words 
which Lord Curzon spoke on the 
Land Rpenue the first reading of the 

‘ Punjab Land Alienation Bill.” We 
sincerely trust the Viceroy w^ill ponder over his 
own words before he gives his sanction to the bill 
which has just been forced through the Bombay 
Legislature. AVithin the brief space of a note it 
is not possible to state in detail the 
various provisions of the bill ; this w'e reserve for 
a future occasion. But w’o may here indicate 
briefly its main objects, and before doing so we 
may with advantage remind the reader that the 
note of w arning which was uttered by the public 
at the time of the passing of the Panjab Land Bill 
that the measure wf^s apparently the thin end of 
th< wedge to declare through the legislature the 
theory of State-landlordism, has been realised. 
The ostensible object of these tw^o bills is 
to protect the agriculturists from getting 
into the clutches of the money-lender, but 
beneath this apparent benevolence lies the 
assertion of the State to proprietory right over the 
soil in India. AVhether the State or the ryot is 
the proprietor of the lands in this country is a 


vexed question on which volumes have been 
written. Instead of facing the qtiestion frankly 
and openly, the Government, it seems to us, are 
attempting to establish this claim by me- 
thods which are by no means straightforward. 
If we have correctly understood the position, 
what has happened to Punjab and Bombay may 
sooner or later happen to Madras also. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is of portentous importarme to the 
land-holding classes in India and it is time that 
responsible leaders oE public opinion should con- 
centrate all their energies on this subject. To 
come now to the main provisions of the 
Bill. Under the existing law the Govern- 
ment has the right to sell the lands which are in 
arrears for revenue instead of granting remis- 
sions. But according to the bill which has passed 
through the Bombay Council, Collectors are to be 
authorised to forfeit any lands for which revenue 
is in arrears and to re-grant it, if possible, to the 
former occupants, subject to the condition that the 
right of occupancy shall lapse if the lands are alie- 
nated without permission. Tlie non-official mem- 
bers contend that the theory of State-landlordism, 
now put forward by the Bombay Government, is 
illegal and opposed to its previous policy and decla- 
ration, that the tenant’s right of alienation ought 
not to be interfered with. They urge that 
the Bill, so far from brinsring any relief or rendering 
any assistance to agriculturists is likely to do them 
great injury by making the collection of land reveniin 
even more stringent than it is at present, and by hasten- 
ing the expropriation of those who are heavily indebted to 
and that the only party likely to benefit bv the 
Bill is the Government who^e revenue^ will now bo 
collected with increased rigour, who, in those chsos 
which will come under the new law. will acquire absolute 
ownership for a year’s assessment or so of lands worth 
sever*al times the assessment, and who will in coiu’se 
of time bo enabled to claim for the State absolute 
ownership of 'land. . n . i • 

AVe propose to deal with the merits of this 
bill in an early issue, but we may observe in passing 
that this most important piece of legislation has 
been hurried through in an extraordinary and 
unprecedented manner. Public feeling in Bombay 
and elsewhere has been deeply roused by tho 
way in which the protests of the people have been 
disregarded and the scant courtesy^ with which 
non-official members of the council have been 
treated. Of course the official majority could 
always over-ride the non -officials but it is impoli- 
tic and unjust to disregard their unanimous 
protest and ride rough-shod over them. The 
words of the poet which the Hon. Mr. Gokhaie 
quoted in the course of a most lucid and eloquen 
speech have great significance. 

“ Oh it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, 
But It is tyrannous to use it like a giant. 
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The lamented demise of Sir K. Seshadri lyor on 
The late Sir ‘ 1 '® morning of the 13th in- 
K. Seshadri Iyer, s^ant, in Ins residence at 

' Bangalore, removes a conspicu- 

ous figure from the ranks of modern Indian states- 
men who in the various Native States of India, 
are doing a most creditable work, establishing 
order and method in the administration, stimula- 
ting material progress and more or less bringing 
those States in line with British India. While 
British statesmen like Lord Biift'erin have 
freely admitted that the priisent condition of 
Native States, with a few exceptions, has fully 
vindicated the wisdom of the policy adopted twenty- 
five years ago by Sir Stafford Nortlicote and Lord 
Craiiborne, in their decision not to annex Mysore 
to tlie liritish Dominion, no Native State has 
vindicated it more thoroughly than Mysore itself 
under the direction of the deceased statesman. That 
policy as then enunciated was that British rulers 
of India “should, as fur as possible, develop the 
system of native (lovernment to bring out native 
talent and statesmanship and enlist in the cause of 
good (foverninent all that was great and good in 
tliem.*’ The history of Mysore under the guidance of 
Sir. K. Se.shadri Iyer during eighteen years affords 
the amplest proof possible of native talent and native 
statesmanship of the very highest order developing 
under favourable circumstances and helping in the 
cause of good government and grovvtli of popular 
contentment. iVoin a condition of indebtedness and 
comparative confusion, *Sir K. tSesliadri Iyer raised 
iMysore to astute of enviable pro.sperity and progress, 
AVhen he assumed the office of Minister in 1883, 
Mysdre had just emerged from the effects of an 
appalling famine which had swept a\^ ay one-third 
of its population and merged the State into dtdit. 

But undaunted and impelled by personal ambit ion 

and by a keen consciousnessofthegreat responsibili- 
ty resting on him in orking out a great political 
problem regarding the fitness of educated Indians 
for high offices of State he applied his rare talents, 
courage and self-confidence for the fufillment of 
the task. We need not do here more than refer 
to the wonderfully rapid progress that was made 
in the prosecution of public works, not only of 
railways and irrigation works, but of bold schemes 
of industrial progress vviiich would have daunted 
other minds, but ich he fearlessly launched, 
to the measures of economy and efficiency he in- 
troduced in the internal administration, to the 
deep interest he took in the progress of education, 
iiioreespecially of female education, to the stimulus 
he imparled to the growth arid free expression of 
public opinion; and to the removal of certain seri- 
•ouB social evils by cautious legislation, 


To the marvellous success of vSir K. Schadri 
Iyer, he was indebted not only for his earnestness 
and administrative ability, but also for his rare in- 
tellectual power. He often succeeded in bringing 
dow n expert talent, and proved that schemes w hich 
experts argued would prove failures could be 
successfully carried out and he did so carry them 
out. I’ublic works w'(*re his Kpecial portfolio and 
reputed experts often stood aghast at his wonder- 
ful intellect and range of information which 
altogether confounded tliem, wdiile, like all succes- 
ful men, he w^as a])Sorhed in the duties of his 
office. lie was in Ins practices and beliefs a true 
Hindu of the orthodox but enlightened type and 
as one of his most admiring English friends, the 
late 8ir AVilliam Hunter, said, he gave his head to 
Herbert Spencer and his heart to Parahrahmaiu. 
He was only ofi years old when he died. 

The sympathy of the civilised world would go 
f()rth towards the American 
Death of President jiatirn w'hich has jjist now 
McKinley. been thrown into deep gloom 
by the tragic end of the President of 
its great Republic. On the 7th instant while 
President McKinley was holding a reception at 
the Buffalo Exhibition, an anarchist named 
Czolgorz fired at him twice, once in the chest and 
once in the stomach while in the act of shaking 
liands. lie was immediattdy attended to by the 
Doctors and for a time it was expected the w^ound 
would not prove mortal. But an unexpected change 
for the wor.se set in and the President breathed 
his last on the 1 Itli. It is reported that he was un- 
conscious for a few hour.s before liis death and that 
his last words were, “Good-bye all, good-bye ; ‘tis 
God’.s way ; His wdll he done.' 

Mr. McKinley was born in 1843. After passing 
a few years at school, he entered the army in his 
eighteenth year as a Private in the Lnion Army 
during the Civil War. His courage and vigour m 
the field soon brought him to the position of Cap- 
tain and Brevet Major. He liow^ever soon changed 
his career for the bar and began practice in Ohio, 
His abilities and patriutisn^ were recognised by 
bis constituents and in 1876 he announced hinq^lf 
as a candidate for Congress. It w’as not 
because his “ friends were urging him to return.'’ 
He made no such false prelence as is so common 
now-a-days both here and elsewhere. He wanted to 
go to Congress because he believed he 
was capable^ of doing good service. Ho 
was elected and for twenty years till 1890, he was 
returned unopposed. From 1891 to 1896 he was 
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Governor of Ohio. In 1896 he was put forward 
as a candidate for the Presidential election. He 
was successful, and till the moment of his death he 
justified the confidence of his nation by his strong 
sense of duty and his honest determination to 
make them materially rich and great. 
President McKinley has been described to be 
a man emphatically of one idea, and that is 
that the industries of the United States are 
impotent to hold their own in the horn© market 
against the manufactures of Great llritain. This 
idea he never concealed. In fact he put the 
question of protecting American manufactures 
from British and other for-eign imports in the 
forefront of his Republican platform and won 
his high office of President on this issue. One 
of his first measures on assuming office was to 
pass a Tariff Act. His attitude towards the 
Philippine trouble and his final declaration of war 
increased the love of the American people for him 
and to-day the nation will be in great mourning 
over his tragic death. 

It is satisfactory to read that the newspaptu’s are 
universally (uigaged in dis- 

AnSism Z''® ion of deal- 

ling with anarchists and are 
advocating another International Conference with 
a view to organising an International Police to 
specially watch them ; also the punishing of 
Anarchist propaganda as a crime. It is to be hoped 
that, unlike previous attempts at the suppression 
of anarchism, the present efforts will result in some 
tangible methods for its suppression. In any mea- 
sures that may be adopted at the proposed Confer- 
rence, no quarter ought to bo shown to the 
anarchists. VVithin the last quarter of a century 
the progress of anarchism has been rapid, and its 
disastrous effects have resulted in the assassination 
of President Carnot of France, Canovas of Spain, 
the Empress of Austria, King Humbert of Italy, not 
to mention the attempt on our own King a few' 
months ago. With a strong and deadly hatred 
against the moneyed class, refusing to recognise the 
rights of private property, recognising no master, 
distrusting every form of sovereignty and with no 
faith in God, this dangerous s])ecies of human 
beings have been sj^eading their vile teachings 
amdfig the ignorant populace and exciting them 
in all possible w ays. Czolgorz, for instance, dis- 
tinctly confesses, be acted solely under the influ- 
ence of anarchist literature and lectures. The 
sooner steps are taken to prevent the spread of 
such obnoxious teaching the better for all huma- 
oity. 


FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT. 


t EW persons are aw'are of the extent to 
which the famous saying of Sir William 
Harcourt applies, “We are all socialists 
now.'’ There is a growing disposition to clamour 
for more official interference and control in 
every department of life. Emulating the wa:rgoner 
of the fable, there is a growing tendency in modern 
times to call upon the Hercules of legislation to do 
what each individual might reasonably be expected 
to do for himself. People talk glibly of the duties 
of the State, of the functions of the Government, 
of collectivism and altruism, and of the supposed 
right ef everybody to obtain ease and comfort at 
the expense of somebody else. Work and duty 
have come to be regarded as necessary evils, 
to be endured if inevitable, to be evaded 
whenever posible. The minimum of perfunctory 
service is rendered, in return for the muxi- 
muni of wages that can be exacted. Well- 
meaning but mistaken philanthropists hope to cure 
human ills by compounding a universal syllabub, 
but they fail to take into account the unchanging 
human nature that produces those ills. It is aho 
supposed that resolutions passed at excited meet- 
ings, and fresh enactments on the statute book, 
and additions to the cumbrous and creaking 
administrative machinery will effect the desired 
industrial and social changes. 

We seem to be harking back to Plantagenet 
times and methods. The prevalent opinion then 
was that men and women w ere all children of a 
larger growth, who needed to be inspected, coerced, 
restrained, controlled, and legislated for in every- 
thing that related to their private and public life. 
This spirit ran to excess of riot, producing untold 
and incalculable mischief in every department of 
human affairs. Individualism was nothing, 
sonal enterprise was discouraged or repressed, the 
reign of law became an intrusive espionage and a 
grinding tyranny. People were peremptorily 
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ordered what to eat, drink, do, and avoid. Their 
business, their dress, their recreations were pres- 
cribed ; they were told what to believe and how to 
worship. No divergence was allowed from the 
regulation patterns. If these were infringed 
condign punishment was inflicted. There were 
minor fines and imprisoninent.s for what were 
adjudged to be slight offences, while the more 
aggravated were visited w ith longer incarceration, 
heavier mulcts, severe whippings, mutilation, 
banishment or death. The statutebook became 
crow^ded with enactments, many of w hich were 
wholly inoperative because of their seveiity. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in a letter which appeared 
in 1889, stated, on the authority of the Vice- 
President of the Incorporated Law 8ociety, 
that of eighteen thousand public Acts of Parlia- 
ment passed from "20 Henry 1 II to the end of 
1872, four-fifths had been wholly or partially repeal- 
ed. And that w ithin ten years of the date of 
bis letter 6o0 Acts of the present reign had been 
repealed, besides many of preceding reigns. Yet 
every year witnesses copious additions to our law s 
by official persons and by amateur h^gislators, wdio 
seem to think that Acts of Parliament serve as 
charms. We have also any number of “ You-shall- 
not-Sooieties, ” formed by fussy and dogmatic peo- 
ple to interfere with their neighbours, and esp^^ci- 
ally wdth the poorer classes. 

Poit* some years there has been a tendency in 
iJngland to widen the area of Government. The 
complaint used to be that the dominant policy 
"as Laissez faire. Having let matters alone too 
long, w’e rushed, as is our wont, to the opposite 
extreme. We began to interfere with and to con- 
trol almost everything, in a way that provoked a 
cry of “grandmotherly legislation.” We are in no 
danger of erring on the side of neglect. The 
German ideal seems to be attractive with some. 
They would like to have everytliing regulated by 
3-0 unbending official standard, from the cradle to 
the grave, in business and pleasure, in education 
and courtship, in war and industry, in literature and 


religion, in law’ and medicine. An appetite for 
authority is insatiable, and it grow's by w'hat 
it feeds upon. The more grist supplied to the offi- 
cial mill the more does it w'arjt to grind. Pigeon- 
holes, files and letter-lioohs are burdened with 
endless details. Tons of printed and written 
matter are issued and received every year ; infor- 
mation is requested, complaints are forwarded for 
remarks, interrogatorie.s are admit)isti;red, grave 
or petty infractiojis of standing orders are rebuked, 
minutes without end are drafted, schemes arc 
propounded, and rules and regulations are laid 
dow'n. Hay by day reams of foolscap paper 
are covered with rivuhits of ink by the official 
lihadamanthus, in “My Jjords desire me to say”, 
and in “ Having the honour to be ”, on an endless 
diversity of topics. About many of these the 
knowdedgo possosssed by tlie average? official mind 
may be represented by x. 

That vague entity called “ the State” has taken 
hold of a variety of business and social matters, 
involving the creation of separate or subordinate 
offices. The mercantile, marine, railways, tramways, 
gjis-com panics, electric-lighting, limited liabili- 
ty, bankruptcy, patients, trade-marks, har- 
bours, fisheries, river pollution, manufactures, 
agriculture, mines, education, prisons, the 
police, emigration, trade and labour statistics, 
the poor, the inbecile, lunatics, vaccination, 
science and art, sanitation, meteorology, charities, 
€t hoc genus omne are dealt with more or less w isely. 
A little army of clerks has to be maintained, and 
chcckvS, supervision, adjustments, balances and con- 
trol without end are exercised. There are w^heels 
within wheels. The treasury has the power of 
the purse over all other departments directly or 
indireclly, but the so-called Treasury Board has 
no authority apart from the first Lord and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. A curious illustra- 
tion of this was furnislied last year in connection 
with the Imperial Institute and the proposed new 
University for London, when a scheme propounded 
by those two high officials in the Cabinet received 
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the formal sanction of ’’ Lords ”, who of course 
could do nothing elso but ratify the decision of 
of their superiors. The Secretary of State for 
India has a Council, the members of wliich are 
highly paid, but their functions are purely 
advisory. The Colonial Office, which rules over 
our vast dependencies, has not and never had the 
simulacrum of a Council. The Navy has a Board 
of Admiralty changing with every Ministry. The 
Board of Trade and Plantations was originally an 
offshoot of the Privy Council, as is the newly con- 
stituted Board of Agriculture. As Boards, they 
are purely hypothetical. Neither the President of 
the Council nor the Vice-President really controls 
the Education Department. The actual authori- 
ties, as in the other instances just named, are up- 
stairs and out of sight ; their names are unknown 
to the public, but they pull wires to which thous- 
ands of puppets respond. 

Probably, however, the Local Government Boards 
exemplifies in the most astounding degree the 
modern bureaucratic system. Nominally, it con- 
sists of the President of the Council, the Secreta- 
ries of State, and the Lord Privy Seal, but they 
never meet as a Board, and it is said the official 
members have never assembled since the passing 
of the Act that constituted them. It has a President 
who never presides over anybody, and who vacates 
his post with e very change of Ministry. The perma- 
nent secretary, the heads of departments, and the 
inspectors are the secret force that keep the machi- 
nery in motion. Already their duties include the 
supervision of sanitary matters, questions of local 
government, the constitution and working and, in 
part, the nomination of Asylum Boards, the ad- 
ministration of the poor laws, the education of 
pauper children, the auditing of many complex 
accounts, reporting on certain private bills before 
Parliament, and other miscellaneous functions. 
This abstraction called “ a Board” has as many 
eyes as Argus and as many hands as Briareus, 
Local authorities throughout the kingdom are cir- 
cumscribed, inspected, controlled, audited, counsel- 


led and checked in endless ways, and new powers 
are perpet ually being conferred or grasped . Indeed 
one serious phase of the question is the growing 
habit of inserting in ministerial measures, or of 
foisting into those brought forward by private 
members, a clause giving to one or other of 
those quasi-boards, the power to frame rufes 
and regufations wfiich really amount to legis- 
lative authority, under the guise of adminis- 
trative procedure. Orders issued in this way 
have all the force of enactments and are vir- 
tually subj('ct to no control other than that of 
the public Press in the case of some flagrant abuse. 
Parliament ought to retain such powers in its own 
hands, and ought to guard them jealously in the 
public interest, instead of permitting various 
bureaucratic authorities to arrogate fresli func- 
tions and to seize u])on yet wider powers. The 
tendency of modern legislation, under ofllcial inllu- 
ence, is to strengthen the departments and to 
liberate them from Parliamentary supervision. A 
recent instance is that of the Light Railways Act, 
under which the Board of Trade has acquired 
powers almost as extensive as those possessed by 
Parliament itself. {Such a method, however suited 
to France or Germany, is alien to the genius of the 
English Constitution, and should be vigilantly 
watched and strenuously resisted. The relations 
between the Local Government Board and the 
various local authorities, and those between the 
Education Department and School Boards have not 
been so felicitous and successful as to encourage 
an extension of controlling pow'ers after which 
official persons constantly strive. 

The egregious failure of the present system is 
seen in w hat is now transpiring with regard to the 
gigantic network of district schools for pauper 
childien, each of whom costs 11/ to 13/ per 
week, and more in some cases. The tendency 
during the last thirty years on the part of Whitt- 
hall functionaries has been in favour of largt 
buildings, of a costly staff and of an extravagant 

outlay. Every thing has been done on a scale 
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vastness, regardless of expense. The fatal facilities 
for borrowing granted to and often forced upon 
local authorities have saddled the country with a 
debt which, added to municipal obligations, now 
exceeds £, 230,000,000, or nearly thrice the 
indebtedness of twenty years ago. Much money 
has gone in the erection of huge barrack schools, 
like those for two thousand children at Sutton, 
in Surrey, which are now about to be abandoned 
and sold. Tor many years a number of 
earnest reformers protested against the impolicy 
of herding together great crowds of pauper children 
at vast cost, to the risk of health from repeated 
outbreaks of opthalmia and other virulent diseases, 
and with a certain result of perpetuating the 
pauper taint. As an alternative and preferable 
scheme was urged the boarding-out of the children 
under efficient supervision, or placing them in cot- 
tage homes under a foster mother. Red tape 
resisted or opposed the plan, or set up a no,i 2 i 0 ssn' 
was. After years of struggling, leave was grudg- 
ingly conceded here and there in order to stop 
importunate and resolute guardians, but the leave 
was so hampered by conditions and restrictions 
as to render it almost inoperative. Meanwhile, 
the work of building fresh schools went on and 
millions must have been sunk and lost, for it will be 
difficult to adapt the structures to any other pur- 
pose now that their doom is sealed under the force 
of ftldignant public opinion. Of course it is too 
much to expect an admission of error from the 
Tite Barnacles, but they have tacitly abandoned 
the policy maintained by them for a generation in 
the face of remonstrance and resistance. 

It is not surprising that the example set by the 
Whitehall authorities is emulated by some of the 
local bodies that have been called into existence of 
late years. Two glaring instances have just oc- 
curred. The London School Board, in defiance of 
ftn Act of Parliament and with the connivance, if 
^ot with something more, of the Education Depart- 
ment, has been persistently negleciing to make 
Ifovision for hundreds of families whom it has 


di-pIacHd to provide sites for schools in crowd- 
ed neighbonrh(H)ds. Tile London County Coun- 
cil has just been foiled in an attempt to obtain 
control over the Rowton dwellings, and to treat 
them as common lodging houses, having been sub- 
jected to a similar and a deserved rebuff in the 
case of the Salvation Army shelters. To be 
strictly accurate, the former attempt was made by 
one of the committees, under the guidance of some 
fussy self-.seeking meinliers. The Council as a 
body does not .seem to have been consulted before 
legal proceedings were t.aken in its name. Grow- 
ing assumption of authority, vexatious interference 
with personal liberties, and a disregard of rights 
belonging to the coiiiiuunity, to say nothing of 
grosser scandals, appear to he inseparable from 
huge administrative botlies, most of which will be 
found to be under the influence of a few clever 
wire-pullers. 

Tlie growth of the official class has been enor- 
inous during the last t .venty or thirty years. 
Adding to the civil service, the army of post office 
employes, the naval and military forces, police, the 
collectors of imperial taxes and of local rates, and 
municipal, urban and rural functionaries of every 
description, with school board officials and teachers, 
nearly a million of persons have to be supported 
out of the rales and taxes ; and the number is 
rapidly increasing. These officials have their own 
trade unions for the protection of their interests, 
and especially for the extortion of more pay and 
better and earlier pensions. Two instances may 
be cited of the way in which this sididarity has 
been displayed. About ten years ago the Metro- 
politan and provincial police brought their political 
mfliience to bear upon M. P’s and upon candidates 
in order to compel the granting of better terms 
for retirement. The result is that after twenty- 
five years’ service a policeman, whatever his rank, 

and whatever the slate of his health, may demand 
to be allowed to retire. Common constables 
receive .£1 a week for life, while an Inspector has 
as much as £ 130 or £ 140 per annum. As the 
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majority join the force at from 20 to 23 years of 
age, they are able to leave in the prime of life, and 
to accept other positions which often bring them 
in as much as their pensions, to the prejudice of 
those who are dependant upon their own exer- 
tions. 

The other instance is that of the National 
Union of Elementary Teachers which, prior to the 
General Election of 1892, sought to exact from 
every candidate a pledge to support in the very 
first session of Parliament a bill to grant pensions 
to teachers — the details of the measure not then 
being known — and altogether apart from questions 
of policy and opportunity. It is highly objection- 
able and dangerous that any class or profession, 
most of all one supported out of the rates or taxes, 
should employ the political influence of its mem- 
bers as a means of extorting higher pay. The 
municipalising of tramways, omnibuses, gas and 
electric lighting, water-supply and other things 
will inevitably create dangers in this respect 
against which the most rigid safeguards will have to 
be provided. In the case of School Board 
teachers it is very reprehensible that they 
should convert themselves into agents at the 
Triennial Elections in order to secure the return 
of candidates supposed to be in favour of a lavish 
expenditure, and approving of the trade-union 
policy of this powerful organisation. 

The whole subject of public elementary educa- 
tion will have to be considered ere long on the 
broadest lines, for it is certain that the country 
receives nothing like adequate value for the present 
outlay; yet more is constantly being demanded. 
Moreover, it is absurd to stretch all children upon 
a Procrustean bed, whatever their aptitude and 
capacity. By all means let those be encouraged 
and helped who manifest receptive powers and 
whose ambition it is to get on, but the great 
majority of children in our schools forget in 
a few months the miscellaneous information 
which has been artificially forced into them, 
but which they can never assimilate or turn 


to any practical use. It is melancholy to reflect 
that the poor creatures seen daily in Cheapside 
and Ludgate Hill and many other places, selling 
article.s that are for the most part useless, and 
the boys and lads yelling newspapers at street 
corners, and the multitudes who describe them- 
selves by the vague term of “ labourers”, and the 
loafers to be met with everywhere, are types of 
thousands all over the country who have no 
legitimate occupation, and no prospect of earning a 
livelihood, save in a casual way that means slow 
starvation. But all of them are the part product of 
our miscalled education system which is no system. 
Nor has it taught the crow'ds on bank holidays to 
find true recreation and pleasure in other ways than 
in unlimited beer and shouting, with frightful 
cruelty to overladen animals. Yet faddists and 
cranks in Parliament and on School Boards are per- 
petually clamouring for larger outlay of the same 
ill-directed and unproductive character, just as other 
well-meaning but foolish people are urging 
that Government should do this, or that, or the 
other in the vain hope of bringing about a Utopia 
that can only result from individual industry and 
thrift. My voice may be as one crying in the 
wilderness, but it is imperative to utter a strong 
protest against this reckless widening of the func- 
tions of Government, and against the creation of a 
huge official class, both imperial and local, whose 
interests are naturally adverse to those of the tax- 
payers and rate-payers. 

W. II. S. Aubrey, 
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l^nthis volume Mrs. Frank Penny, already 
known as the author of several popular novels, 
) . has produced a bright, pleasant and readable 
resame of the history of the City of Madras. Start- 
ing from the foundation of the settlement in 1639-40, 
she traces its progress through the troublous times 
of the seventeenth century. Twelve chapters are 
devoted to the doings of that period, to the pecca- 
dilloes of the Comjiany’s servants, to the quarrels, 
and rivalries which long weakened the East India 
Company's work in Madras, and to the gradual 
growth of the Company’s trade and influence. 
Streynsham Master, Elihu Tale, Job Charnock and 
other w'orthies receive their full share of attention, 
and a special chapter is devoted to the foundation 
of St. Mary’s church and Vestry, with 
which Master was closely associated. Drawing 
freely on the stores of matter provided by tlie 
labours of the late Mr. Talboys AVheeler, Mrs. 
Penny presents an interesting picture of the life of 
Madras in the seventeenth century. With the 
opening of the eighteenth century her methods be- 
cotne more sketchy. Up to 1718, where Talboys 
Wheeler’s w ork ends, she carries on a fairly conti- 
nuous story, but from there to the end of the cen- 
tury her method becomes distinctly episodical. 
The siege of Madras by the French in 17o8-59 is 
the itwce de resistence, the account of this event 
being borrowed from Orme. After 1790, no attempt 
is made at a serious narrative, and the final chap- 
ter on Fort St. George in the present day is merely 
a piece of descriptive writing, with friendly refer- 
ences to “ the hard-worked Under-Secretaries, who 
are helping to govern an empire” and to the Black 
^obin on the walls who “ never ventures on a 
song.” If Mrs. Penny’s observation of the Under- 
secretaries is not more accurate than her knowledge 
of the Black Eobin, too much reliance must not 
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be placed on her testimony to the hard-working 
habits of the former. 

It is, indeed, a thousand pities that Mrs. Penny, 
when she made up her mind to devote her 
practised pen to a history of Fort St. Heorge, did 
not determine to carry out that w ork of research 
which has been waiting to be dom^ since Talboys 
Wheeler stopped his investigations neurly forty 
years ago. Mrs. Penny tells us in her preface 
that the records of Fort St. George have been 
the most valuable sources from which she has 
draw'll and we, of course, implicitly believe her, but 
the question remains as to how much she has 
drawn on them, and we believe that a careful 
perusal of her pages will leave no doubt that the 
suggestion of original research is not to hid taken 
too seriously. Her authorities have been Talboys 
W'^heeler and Orme, and when these w riters fail 
her, the thread of her story grows thin and snaps. 
Yet there is ample room for an interesting work 
on the century of Madras History which began in 
l/6(). The secretariat records contain numerous 
papers of this period not less important than the 
stories of “ pilots and diamonds *' of ‘‘ Slavery and 
Interlopers’* with which Talboys AV heeler supplied 
us. There is the account of the committee which sat 
to investigate complaints of oppression and corrup- 
tion towards the Spanish population of Manila 
brought against the Deputy Governor and others 
in 1766-67. At the present day, when the affairs 
of the Philippines have engaged so much attention, 
information as to their condition under the British 
East Indian Company would be of value. There 
is the record of the enquiry held in 1784 into the 
proceedings of Mr. Turing, the Agent to the 
Governor in Gan jam. These papers illustrate the 
corruption which characterised the Madras 
Government at that time, when the native ruler of 
the Ganjam district, who had been dispossessed by 
Mr. Turing, could allege that one of his expenses had 
been the giving of considerable nuzzers to the Presi- 
dent of the Council, Sir Thomas liumbold, and to the 
members of the Council to induce them to vote in 

53 
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favour of his cowle. JNIrs. Penny says of Rumbold 
that he was weak and unwise, but not dishonest. 
It would be interesting to know whether she has 
oxainined the reiiord of Pall Kristnah’s enquiry. 
A little later, in 1791, there is the record of an 
enquiry in which the Ni/am charged Mr. dohn 
Holland, then acting as (tovernor, with having 
received from him sums amounting to seventeen 
and a half lakhs of rupees. The commmittee 
of enquiry found the charge to be fully 
proved, and the fact that illicit receipts of 
such magnitude were possible in those days, shows 
how hard it must have been to put down corruption. 
Tt is impossible to enumerate all the records of in- 
terest whicli remain in Port yt. Georgii awaiting 
a competent investigator. The mutiny of the 
52nd Regiment at Poonamalli, in 1785, the attempt 
to supply JMadras in 1770-71 with improved police 
and Municipal administration, the cipher letters 
regarding Tippoo sent by the Resident in Hydera- 
bad, the price-current of 1708, w’hen all the native 
tradesmen, palanquin bearers, and coolie maistries 
signed an agreement to charge fixed rates for their 
goods or labour these are among the sub- 

jects which Mrs. Penny w ould have found at hand, 
had she pursued her studies among the records of 
Port St. George. Mrs. Penny’s rule is, however, 
that of the popularise!* of already acquired infor- 
mation, and not that of the student, and as she 
plays the former part very pleasantly, we must 
not complain. 

As might be expected from her connection with 
the Port Church, Mrs. Penny devotes a good deal 
of attention to the origin, history, and monuments 
of St. Mary’s. The first sod was turned on Lady- 
day 1678 (hence the dedication to the Virgin) and 
it was opened two years later in 1680. The first 
chaplain w^as apparently the Rev. Patrick Warner 
about 1668 ; before that time the spiritual needs 
of the population w*ere ministered to by two 
French Capuchin monks, and according to Mrs. 
Penny, “ the little Anglican community had no 
difficulty in accepting the ministrations of the good 


friars.” The fact seems to be that “ the littlo 
Anglican community” took little count of priests 
whether Protestant or Catholic. They allowed 
their children to be brought up as Papists without 
concern and even caused a sctuidal by drinking the 
health of the Devil. The Directors at home issued 
many excellent instructions, but it was a long 
time before manners mended and the exiled Bri- 
tish went properly to Church. In 1711 the 
factors and writers were summoned before the 
Govern or-in-Coiincil to receive a reprimand for 
tlieir non-attendance at Divine Service and wore 
w arned that, if they continued their evil w ays, they 
would be fined and the money given to the poor. 
In these days of Adyar Clubs and Sunday picnics 
a similar treatment might be found a useful way 
of raising funds for the Friend-in-iVeed Society. 
Mrs. Penny generally holds a brief for John Com- 
pany and is anxious to disprove the opinion, hold 
by the historians, that the Company left the work of 
missionary enterprise to be begun by the Danes. 
It must bo admitted that the evidence which she is 
able to produce is somewhat slender. It con- 
sists of two allusions to natives professing the 
Protestant religion, and of a letter sent by the 
Company to Surat in 1679 in which they ordered 
that, if 100 slaves were bought, they should be in- 
structed in Christianity and offered their freedom 
after three years, if baptized. If those are the 
only efforts which the Company made “to promote 
Christianity among their Eastern dependants,” the 
less said about them the better, for they savour 
of bribery and corruption. Nor is Mrs. Penny 
quite justified in her representation of Ziegenbaig 
and Schultze, the Danish missionaries, whose 
names appear in Mrs. Penny’s text as Ziegenbald 
and Schultz. She states that the former opened 
his school in Black Town “ in conjunction with 
the Fort Chaplain,” whereas Ziegenbalg's journal 
shows that his action was entirely due to his own 
initiative ; and though Schultze had passed through 
London on his way to India, he cannot correctly 
be said to arrive at Madras as “the first Ag«n. 
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of the S. P. C. K/ The Danes did in truth com- 
mence the work of Prote’^tant missions in Soutli- 
ern India and they should not be deprived of the 
credit of it. Even tlie cost of their one building 
was subscribed by “ friends in Germany,” aided by 
local subscriptions, and not by the 8. P. C. K. or 
the East India Company. Until they arrived, the 
attempt to christianize the native populations had 
been carefully left to the Koman Catholics. 

Mrs. Penny might have done worse than include 
in her account of Madras some extracts from tluj 
memorials left by these Danish missionaries, wliose 
claim to be pioneers of the Protestant missions she 
seeks to disjiarage. Their journals prove that 
their task was a hard one. They lived in the 
midst of the native (juarter and their one house 
served as church, school and dwelling. When they 
travelled, they did so on foot, resting under trees, 
er in the ordinary iiativi.* choultries, eating off leaf- 
plates, and M'ithout any of the comforts which 
their modern successors regard as necessaries. 
Within a day's w'alk of Madras, tigers w ere so 
numerous that to travel by night was to risk one's 
life. “Eighteen days ago,” writes Scluiltze, “a 
tiger had killed and sucked the blood of a man on 
this very road. Last night he strangled a large ox 
and a hOg.” This was not very far from St. Tho- 
mas’ Mount. A danger hardly less serious w^as 
that of capture by the people of the Naw'ob of 
/Vrcot who were wont to keep any stray white in 
prison till he was ransomed or died. The Koman 
Catliolics possessed great influence in Port St. 
Oeorge, and “a large and beautiful Church.*’ 
Tliese Patres,” writes the Danish missionary, 
“ are our bitterest persecutors and calumniators, 
Juuch w'orse so than the heathen.’ Toleration 
alien religions was then, as now, un honourable 
mark of the Hindu, and it is amusing to find the 
brahman of the early 18th century putting the 
«ame hard questions to his would-be-converter 
his twentieth century successors delight in. 
missionaries duly recorded the questions, but 
“ the sake of conciseness ’* omitted the answers. 


Then, as now, the native population was for the 
moat part wretchedly poor. In 1786 we find 
the Iteutal-General, the Collector of the day, 
reporting that “ a very great number of persons 
taxed in tlie Pent Itoll at four and six 
fanams each .... cannot get more than 
thirty or thirty-five cash per day." Thirty cash 
was equal fo about half an anna, thougli its pur- 
chasing power must have been greater. Even 
at the beginning of the 18th century, w ith a popula- 
tion of small extent compared w ith that of the 
modern times, famines were severe. One occurred in 
Madras in 1738-84 and there was much distress. “The 
.starving people,” wTites Hchultze, “ snatch food 
out of the hands of persons in tlie street. 
Many drop down dead in the road. It is 

jiiteous to see them crawling aliout like so many 
withered sticks. Their liones can he counted — 
their skins are slirivelled and many have not 
strength enough left to ask an alms, many 

hundreds have sold their children, even infants 

at the breast, and for three or four fanams.” 
If this was the case within the walls of 
Madras, the state of affairs in the inland 

districts must often have been wt>rse. It does not 
appear that the East India Company recognised, 
as yet, any obligation to relieve the starving 
native of the country, but the Pamine was 
sufficiently bad to injure trade, and in consequence 
it was duly reported by the Government of 
Port St. George to the Court of Directors. It 
was caused, according to Governor Pitt and his 
Council, by the neglect of the Muhammadan rulers 
of the country to keep in repair the irrigation 
works constructed by their Hindu predecessors. 
This had throw'ii large areas out of cultivation wliile 
the increasi'd taxation uf the Nawalis and A’iccroys, 
owning an easy allegiance to the Court at Delhi, 
had impoverished the cultivators uf the remaining 
land.s. Paddy, s.ays the Government Letter of 
1788, is now selling for forty pagodas (Rs. 140) 
the garce, whereas twenty-five pagodas (lis. 96^) 
"was formerly considered a famine price, In a 
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native petition of about the same date (1736) it is 
alleged that a garce of paddy had been used to sell 
“ for five or six pagodas or thereabouts,” that is 
for from seventeen to twenty-one rupees. The fall 
in the purchasing power of money which has occur- 
red during the last two centuries will be clear from 
the fact that at the present day paddy, when prices 
are high, fetches eighty pagodas a garce or lls. 280. 
Mrs. Penny's work is not closely concerned with 
the state of the native'population, but some further 
information regarding it would not have been out 
of place in her book. 

The siege of Madras by the Trench in 17*)S-59 
occupies, as already noted, a prominent ]>]ace in 
]\lrs. Penny's account of the second jiart of the 
18th century. It was, indeed, the most remark- 
able incident in the history of the town at that 
period, und Mrs. Penny's reproduction of Orme's 
story is generally accurate. 8he errs, however, 
in attempting to make out that the attack 
found the Knglish unprepared. She describes 
Governor Pigot as “digging the moat and push- 
ing on night and day to get the fortifications 
into something like serviceable order " and she 
states that “ the fortifications on the north sid(} of 
the Fort were incomplete on the arrival of the 
French.” The reader receives an impression that 
the defence of the town w as improvised like that of 
Kimberley or INlafeking. The fact is that the English 
were hard at work on the fortifications fora period of 
three years before the French arrived. The moat or 
ditch had been dug fifteen years before, and the 
earthwork of 1756 involved the filling up of the old 
river-bed and the diversion of the river to a new 
course outside the new line of defences, Orme ex- 
pressly says that little was wanting to complete the 
defences on the land side (to the north apparently) 
except mines. It is interesting to note that during 
a siege of about two months just one-third of the 
total European force, 572 out of 1758, were 
killed, wounded, taken prisoners or died, while 
put of 2220 Sepoys the casualties were only 
346. It is also noteworthy that during the 


siege 440 Sepoys or 20 percent, of the entire 
force deserted, the number of European deserters 
being tw enty. These figures show that in 1759, 
two years after tlie battle of Plassey, there was 
much need of stiffening up the morale of the Sepoy, 
and it is open to question whether an impartial 
student of Orme will find the record w holly favour- 
able to the Coast army. Leaving the history of the 
siege of Madras, Mrs. Penny notices the disgraceful 
conspiracy w hich put an end to the second gover- 
norship of Lord Pigot, the visit of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and the rule of Sir Thomas Munro. Of 

the latter she quotes a letter (date w rongly 
quoted as 1788) in which Munro gives his 

sister a humorous account of the penury of his 
position, lie declares that he was three years 
in India before he possessed a pillowy that 

he had never been able to have a coat and 
waistcoat of the same material, and that his only 
conveyance was an old horse, so w eak that Munro 
had to walk two tliirds of his journeys. Mrs. 
Penny iiuotes this letter to show how^ Munro 
had to rough it up-country, but readers of Munro s 
correspondence know that the great man added to 
his other qualities a very pretty talent for exaggera- 
tion. Especially, he seems to have enjoyed drawing 
the long bow in his letters to his relatives in 
Scotland. In 1800 we find him telling his sister 
that cows in India are so small and so dry that 
the milk of fifty of them will hardly make buth*r 
for one man, “ Every farmer puts what milk Ins 
cow 8 yield into a pot or bottle and by shaking it 
for half an hour, he gets as much butter as you 
can lift with the point of a knife. ” The story 
about his not having been able to afford himself 
a pillow after years of service, in this land where 
the cotton plant has even given a name to the 
soil, may, like the story about the atom of buttei, 
be taken wth a grain of salt. 

The last pages o£ Mrs. Penny’s history of lort 
St. George are occupied by a list of the monu- 
ments in St, Mary’s Church and cemetery, sup- 
plemented by extracts drawn from the Fftrigb. 
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registers. The old cemetery of St. Mary’s lay out- 
side the Fort on the site where the High Court 
now stands. It wa.s the custom of our predeces- 
S4)rs to give evidence of the strength of 
their ''affection for the departed by the bulk 
of the monuments they erected over them, 
and, as might be expected under such a system, 
large tombs proved the rule. When the French 
under Lally laid seige to Madias in 1758, they 
took possession of the cemetery and used the 
monuments as a cover for their attack. On their 
departure it was decided to level the tombs and to 
remove the memorial slabs into the Fort, where 
many of them still remain. Mrs. Fenny gives a 
list of these monuments, with notes from the 
registers regarding some of the names, and with 
illustrations of some of the armorial bearings. Tins 
is followed by an alpliabetical list of the monu- 
ments in the later cemetery attached to 8t. Mary's 
Church, and by a briefer list of persona buried, 
or commemorated by monuments, in the church. 
The publication of these lists should prove a useful 
contribution to Anglo-Indian biography, but it is 
probable that a good deal more might have been 
made out of the Faiish registers, in which entries 
occur of Caleb Clarke, the grandson of Milton, and 
of the twT) brothers, Calstone and J Lancelot, of 
Joseph Addison. The investigation of these re- 
mains, and their collocation with the evidence from 
the monuments, would furnish material for a 
special volume. Perhaps Mrs. Penny will give us 
this some day. In the meanwhile the public will 
be grateful to her for what she has already done. 
Her pleasant volume will attract many who would 
never have opened Talboys Wheeler’s more elabo- 
rate series of extracts, and when another edition is 
called for, opportunity should be taken to correct 
the somewhat numerous errors in dates, names and 
other which detract from tlie merit of 

the present work. 

A. G. Cardew. 


( All llights llc.aerved. ) 

THE PKOOPESS OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 
IX THE VlCTOJilAN EKA. 

All diseases quenched by science, no man halt, 

[<»r deaf or blind \ 
Stronger e\er born of weaker, lustier body, larger 

[mind, 

Tennyson, 

f VllEltEare surely few triumphs of the Vic- 
y torian era, which take a prouder place than 
those won by the Art of Healing, and one 
can say without fear of contrndiction that ophthal- 
mology, the branch of this art w Inch deals with 
the human eye, has borne fruit wdiich will compare 
favourably with the efforts of any of the sister 
sciences. 

It would be far beyond the scope of the present 
article to review’, in anything like detail, the progress 
of ophthalmic medicine during the last sixty-four 
years, but a few' of its most striking achievements 
may, in the recitation, serve to show us something 
of the debt we owe, a debt too often forgotten, to 
those faithful subjects of the lady w e mourn, who, 
forsaking paths of life w Inch meet a readier recog- 
nition, have devoted their lives to ‘ reducing the 
sum of human misery.’ 

It is strange how imperceptibly some of the 
greatest blessings of modern civilisation have crept 
into our lives, so imperceptibly indeed that w’e are 
not conscious of the depth of our dependence on 
them till they are lost to us by some unforeseen 
calamity. A'ery fewq probably, have ever given a 
thought to the vast influence on human progress 
which has been exercised by the correction of errors 
of refraction, in other words, by the adaptation of 
suitable spectacles to those who need them. Modern 
life has made demands on man’s eye which, we 
may safely say, it could never have met unaided, 
for, admirably as this organ is adapted for the uses 
to which man in a primitive state puts it, it is in 
many instances utterly unable to cope single-handed 
with the stress and strain of modern civilisation. 
Pause for a moment and think of the imperious 
demands of modern life I What lucrative occupa- 
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tion is there open to the present generation which 
does not require close and continued application o£ 
the visual organs ? The student, the mechanic, the 
professional man, the merchant and each other, 
who would endeavour to distance his compeers or 
even to hold his own, must nowadays do so by 
means of a careful and unremitting study of his 
own particular branch of wage-earning. 

This has necessarily involved a strain on the eye 
which it was never, if we may hazard a guess at 
the great ground-plan, intended to bear, which, in 
any case, we can safely say, it cannot bear alone. 
To put the matter tersely, the human eye though 
an admirable organ for the needs of the savage, 
must in a large percentage of cases break down 
miserably under the stress of civilisation, for it is 
primarily adapted for distant work, whereas 
civilisation demands that it shall devote itself to 
the study of things very near at hand, and not of 
distant objects. 

Had the ophthalmologist not stepped in to aid 
Mie eye at this critical juncture, we cannot doubt but 
that the world’s eye-sight would have been in the 
very gravest peril. That this is no exaggeration has 
been clearly shown by the experience of (xermaiiy, 
of America and of other countries. 

Snowball-like, the evil would probably have 
continued to grow till the progress of civilisation 
would have been severely hampered. If you doubt 
this, try and picture to yourself the influence on 
the world’s history of leaving out of count the vast 
body of magnilicent men who have sought aid from 
the optician ; de])rived of such aid they would in 
very many cases have fallen out of the great strug- 
gle, or would at the best have only taken a very 
second-rate place therein. It may be argued that 
great men will rise above the limitations which tic 
their smaller brethren down, but those who have 
felt the wearisome headache, the ever-recurring 
confusions of the letters they are striving to deci- 
pher, and the other painful symptoms of eye-strain 
will agree that, but for correction of refractive 
errorsjtheworldw'ould have lost some of her earth- 


ly-best, and science and art would have been tluf 
poorer thereby. All honour, then, to the men, who 
have, during the past GO years, devoted untiring 
energy and magnilicent ability to the task of per- 
fecting a branch of science, which many well- 
educated people hardly realise to be a science at all. 

Honour to Jaeger of Vienna, and vSnellen of 
Holland who in the last half of the newdy dead 
century placed the testing of errors of refraction 
on a sound basis, a basis from which progress could 
be made, by means of the test types which bear 
their names and wdiich are in universal use amongst 
eye-surgeons ! Honour too, to Couper of London, 
to Torbes and Chanriley, also of that great city, 
who by substituting an objective for a subjective 
test, added greatly to the bounds of usefulness of 
the optician ! Nor w'ould we forget the many 
other names, too numerous to mention, of men of 
all nations who have each contributed their quota 
to uiake the correction of errors of refractioji 
an exact science, and whose work has all been done 
during the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century. 

Very gratefully wo recall the memories of the 
gallant men who in 1815 stood between Europe 
and a selfish tyrant, while, with liero-w'orship, wo 
acclaim the victor of Trafalgar, yet what place do 
we find in history for the men, almost unknown 
outside medical circles, who have stood between 
the world and the loss of a large fraction of the 
world’s eyesight? What indeed? 

The subject is too big ; we must leave it ; many 
have been the triumphs of the proud Victorian 
era, and very low is the world’s estimate of the 
w'ork we have been reviewing ; it is estimated in 
the lowest of all coin — dirty money — ,and yet 
who can say ? Another generation may appraise 
things mure justly, and the life- giving , labours of 
science may one day be valued as highly as tha 
blood-defiled fruits of the sw^ord ; we must pas# 
on to another field. 

It is hard to realise that whilst the latest text- 
book of diseases of the eye runs into about 200<J 
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®losely written pages and is replete with beautiful 
pictures of the appearances presented by the interior 
of the eye in health and disease, our forbears just 
half a century ago had never looked into the depths 
of a hiiinan eye, and had not the vaguest idea that 
it was possible by means of so doing to ascertain 
the existence, the nature, the extent and the prob- 
able courses of many diseases of the organ, and yet 
this is but the naked truth. It was while under- 
taking a number of experiments, whose object was 
to ascertain the source of the luminosity of the 
human eye in the darkness, that Helmholt/i made 
tlie startling discovery which gave to the world 
the ophthalmoscope by means of which he did not 
doubt that all the pathologic changes so far only 
observed in the cadaver, can bo seen in the living 
eye ; a fact which promises great progress in the 
little known pathology of this organ. 

This little instrument consisted of a mirror by 
means of which light was cast into the eye through 
its pupil, while a small hole in the centre of the 
mirror allowed the observer to look through, and 
to clearly see the various structures of the back of 
the eye, thus opening up a region to observation, 
which had hitherto been a veritable terra incognita' 

Fifty years of the Victorian era have more than 
justified the promises thus made. To-day the 
ophthalmologist treats diseases of the eye with the 
intelligence born of exact knowledge, while half a 
century ago he deserved the quaint allegory which 
likened the medical man to one who came on the 
field to find his friend in deadly grip with an 
enemy, and who dashing wildly in, stick in hand, 
sometimes struck shrewd blows at the enemy 
(disease), but almost as often smote his unfortunate 
friend (the patient). 

Following in Ilelmholt/Zs footsteps many a man 
has since lived and toiled and died, leaving behind 
him a life-record of w'hich he might well be proud, 
^nd yet dying has felt himself but an ignorant 
man, so vast is the field of labour into which the 
ophthalmologist has entered as the result of this 
• great invention. All honour to Helmholtz., 


Physician, Mathematician, vSeientist; and honour 
to those whoso toil has expanded the rift he opened 
till it has lot in on mankind an ocean of blessing, 
that was undreamt of when Victoria the Good, had 
sat twice seven years on the throne of Great 
Britain. 

The full story of what the ophthalmoscope has 
done for man has not been told when we have 
considered and discussed the diseases of the eye 
and their treatment, for tliis little instrument has 
made the science of ophthalmology the hand-maid 
of the larger sciences of medicine and surgery. 

By examining the illuminated back of the eye, 
the surgeon or physician can detect at an early 
stage the evidence of diseases in far distant and 
important organs such as the kidney and the 
brain. Thus may he gain important hints in diag- 
nosis and valuable suggestion for treatment. 

Lastly, hut far from least, we corner to the ad- 
vances on the surgical side of ophthalmology. 
Another writer in tbe Indian Iteview is to tell 
the story of the progress of surgery during the 
reign, whose close we sadly mourn, and it would 
ill become me to trespass on his province 
by dealing with this subject at length, but one 
may be permitt(Hl to say one or two words on the 
influence that Lord Lister has exercised on the 
surgery of the eye in common with that of every 
other branch of surgery. To-day, as an outcome 
of Listerian teaching of antisepsis and asepsis, the 
surgeon can with confidence recommend an opera- 
tion to his patient wdiich a few short years ago he 
would have suggested with the diffidence that 
must always have accompanied the gravest uncer- 
tainty which then existed as to the course events 
wrould pursue. It would take us too far afield and 
would make the subject far too technical, were we 
to attempt to describe the large number of eye 
operations which Lord Lister s work has brought 
within our reach. This wide opening up of surgi- 
cal possibilities has meant to suffering humanity a 
vast rolling sea of ease, of happiness and of restored 
powers. It may, however, give some just idea of 
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what Listerism has meant ii’ we compare the re- 
sults of operations for cataract before Lister^s time 
and now. Formerly of every 100 eyes subjected 
to operation for cataract a very large percentage 
were completely lost as a result of inflammation ; 
to-day no surgeon thinks he has done well unless he 
can restore sight to from 92-94 of those eyes he 
submits to an operation for the extraction of cata- 
ract. Think of the difference between the percent- 
age of the old figures and the new, multiply it by 
the many many thousands of such hundreds of 
operations done, and try to estimate in any measure 
you can the amount of liappiness and of restored 
power it has meant. 

While on this subject one must n<»t omit to say 
a word on the influence that general fnd local 
anaesthetics have exerted on the progress of the 
surgery of the eye during this period. It seems 
fitting and right that the gentle lady whose care 
for the sick, the suffering and the dying bound her 
to her people with cords of love that will never be 
broken, should have looked in the earlier years of 
her glorious reign on the discovery in chloroform 
of a medicine which has brought more relief from 
suffering than any other invention of the age, and 
that lier later years should have seen the wide- 
spread introduction of cocaine and a vast number 
of allied local anesthetics w liich have made difficult 
and painful operations, easy and painless, and which 
have lessened, in no small moasuro, the world’s 
great burden of sorrow and suffering. 

11. U, Elliott. 
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( All Bights Beserved, ) 

THE DATE OF THE MAHABHARATA AVAR. 


n the last paper it was attempted to fix the 
i& date of tile beginning of the Kaliyuga from 
Iv testimony derived from four different sources, 
t From the data furnished by the astronomical 
work called A'edanga Jyotisha, it was inferred 
that the era must have begun about 1173 B. C. 
From the statement made by the astronomer 
Gargacharya, we drew the conclusion that it must 
have commenced a few years before 1165 B. C. 
On examining the figures given by the classical 
historians, we found that it began 851 years before 
the date of Alexander’s stay in India, or in 1177 — 
76 B. 0., a date wliicb, we saw, was confirmed 
by the evidence of the Malabar Xollam Andu 
which commenced in August or September, 
1176 B. C. As the Vedanga Jyotisha, which 
refers to the period of the commencement of the 
Kaliyuga, begins the year with the winter sol- 
stice,* we may well suppose that the Kaliyuga 
begun with the w inter solstice immediately prece- 
ding the commencement of the Kollam Andu, or at 
the end of 1177 B. C. It is proposed in this 
paper to examine fresh materials and to fix the 
date of the great Mahabbarata war which was 
fought a few years before the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga. 

It is unanimously declared in the Mahabharatat 
and in all the Puranas + that as long as Sri 
Krishna remained on earth, the Dwaparayuga conti- 
nued and w'ith his death commenced the Kali age. 
“ As long as the earth w as touched by His holy 
feet, the Kali age could not affect it. * * But the 
day that Krishna shall have departed from the 
earth will be the first of the Kaliyuga.”§ On 
hearing of his death, his devoted admirers, the 
Pandavas, did not care any longer^to hold the reins 
of government, which indeed they would have 
already resigned, but that their grandson and heir, 
Parikshit, had until then been too young to be 
trusted with the cares of an empire. The sweets 
of the purple had, in fact, never il been accept- 
able to them inasmuch as their victory was 
bought at too dear a price and only after a terrific 
carnage of all their dearest friends and rela- 
tives in that tremendous AVar. The death of 


♦ Yajur Vedanta Jyotisha: Verses 6 and?, 
t Mahaprasthanika parva I, 2 and 7. 

% Vishnu Parana IV 24. Wilson's translation of Vishnu 
Parana Vol. IV. p.234. 

§ Ibid. 

II Sec. SantiParvas.VII, XXV, and LXXV, 
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Sri Krishna proved to bo the proverbial last 
straw and the Pandavas once for all deter- 
mined to quit a world fraught with so many 
painful recollections. There is a pathetic story 
current in Southern India that when Yudliish- 
tira was ruling his empire with eien-hand- 
ed justice, he suddenly found on a certain day 
an unjust claim set up before him by a litigant 
who, only the day before, had been pleadiiitr 
the cause of righteousness. The virtuous mo- 
narch was astounded by this unprecedented 
and sudden decline in virtue and attributed it 
to the influence of the Kaliyuga, the dawn of 
which was then being expected, lie forthwith re- 
solved never more to witness the vices of the sinful 
age and, having established Parikshit in the 
sovereignty of his realm, departed with his brothers 
on his grand Mahaprasthana. Whatever may be the 
reason that ultimately induced the Pandavas to re- 
tire from their worldly duties, it is evident that they 
were enabled to carry out their resolve the 
more easily by the fact that Parikshit had just 
then arrived at age. It has to be remembered 
that in precocious Jndia Hindu lawyers fix the 
age of majority in the sixteenth year. As Parik- 
shit was born soon after the close of the war, 
the beginning of the Kali age, which is coeval with 
the coronation* of Parikshit, must be placed about 
sixteen years after the war; and if the Kali com- 
menced in 1177 B. C., Parikshit must probably 
have been born in 119;3 B. C. and the War 
should have taken place towards the end of the 
year 1194 B. C. 

But .the epic relates that the race of Sri Krishna 
was destroyed 36t years after the w ar and that 
the Pandavas left their kingdom soon after at the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. The compiler of the 
epic, who w'ants us here to believe that the Kali 
commenced 36 years after the war, on another 
occasion^ places the beginning of the Kali at the 
time of the war itself. It is not safe to rely on 
every statement contained in the epic, because it is 
neither the work of one author nor of one age.§ 
We can find other statements in the epic 
nearly contradicting the statements above set 
forth. The Mahabharata states that after the ex- 
piry of fifteen years after the war, old Dhritarashtra 
left with his wife and Kunti for the forest glades 

♦ Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, Vol. IV. p. 232. 

t Mausala Parva, I. 1 and 3. 

t Bhagavatyana Parva, Sec. CXLII. 

§ Telang’s Introductions to Bhagavat Gita, Sanat- 
sujatiya, and Anugita in the Sacred Books of the 
East Series, Vol. VIII; Wilson’s Introduction to Vishnu Pu- 
rjna; Prof. Macdonell's Sanskrit Literature, p. 285. 
Weber's Indian Literature, pp. 187 and 188; Monier 
Williams’s Indian Wisdom, XIII, p. 371. 


to enable him to lead the holy life of a recluse. In 
the sixteenth year after the war, the Pandavas are 
said to have set out on a visit to these old people 
taking with them all their male and female rela- 
tives. We are told that Uttara, the wife of Abhi- 
manyu, “who had recently become a mother, was 
also among the number, “with her child (Parikshit) 
in her lap.’*t It must be borne in mind that Parikshit 
w as conceived sometime before the w'jir, as he was 
the son of Abhimanyu who had lost his life in the 
war. The IMahabharata expressly states that Parik- 
shit was l)i (jrr,nno nuttris during the progress of 
the war.+ Consequently he could not have been 
a baby at the breasts in the sixteenth year after the 
war. As this statement is therefore incorrect, I 
am disposed to believe that in the sixteenth year 
after the war the Pandavas started, not on a visit 
to the.?e old people, but on their last journey, 
the Mahaprasthana. Moreover, one may bo 
struck by the fact that while much irrelevant 
and extraneous matter is crowded into the 
epic, the marriage of Parikshit alone is not 
mentioned. The reason evidently is that Parik- 
shit was young and unmarried when the Pan- 
davas rather suddenly handed over the kingdom 
to him on hearing of the death of that great hero- 
philosopher, that nJfer ego of Paudava Arjuna, Sri 
Krishna V^asudeva. The Mahabharata concludes 
with the narration of their last journey and ascent 
to heaven, and most probably the marriage of 
Parikshit took place sometime later. Besides, if 
Parikshit w ere really 36 years of age at this time, 
how is it that Tudhishtira placed him at the time 
of their departure under the tutelage of 
Kripacharya?§ It would be more consistent with 
the general drift of the epic if w e hold that Parik- 
shit was about sixteen years of age when he was 
placed in charge of the Kuurava Empire and that 
the Mahabharata war occurred about sixteen years 
before the beginning of the Kaliyuga. We shall 
presently find that there are other grounds w hich 
go to support such a conclusion. 

The only indigenous work in all India that 
can pass for history is the Bajatarangini, the well- 
known history of Kashmir, written in 1148 A. D. 
by Kalhana Pandit. It statesil that the author put 
together the details deduced from his examination, 
not only of the samnns of the previous kings record- 
ing the consecration of temples and grants to them, 
but also of the laudatory inscriptions and of sastras 
current in his time. Dr. Ilultzsch and M. Troyer 

* Asramavafeika Parva, XV. 10. 
t Ibid. XXV, 15. 

I iSauptika Parva, XVI. 7 aud 8. 

§ Mausala Parva. VII. 14. 

II First Taranga, Verse 15. 

54 
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translate thus the verses 48 and 49 of the first 
Taranga: — ‘Misled by the tradition that the Bbarata 
war took place attheendof the Dwapara(yuga),some 
have considered as \vron« tlie sum of years (contain- 
ed in the statement that,) in the Kaliynga, the kings 
beginning with Gonandal. (und ending with Andha 
Yudhishtira)r tiled over theKasmiras for 2268 years.'^ 
This Gonanda 1. was, according to the Itajataran- 
gini,t the contemporary of the great Pandavas of the 
Mahahharata fame. The fifty-second in descent from 
Gonanda 1. was Abhimanyu, the son of Kanishka, 
whose successor, Gonanda III., was the first of a new 
dynasty ‘ which came to power 2330 years before 
Kalhana's time.‘+ But as we find in iheliajatarangini 
that the actuals for the reigns from the end of the 
reign of Andha Yudliishtira, the last of the dynasty 
of Gonanda III., to Kalhana’s own time amount 
to 1329 years, 3 months and 28 days, or roughly 
1330 years, Kalhana must have suppo^fc‘d that the 
interval between the end of Abhimanyu’s reign 
and that of Andha Y ud lush tira's represented a period 
of (2330 — 1330, or) 1000 years. From the extract 
given above, it is clear that in Kalhana’s time the 
belief was current that there had elapsed 2268 
years from the time of Pandava Yudhishtira to 
that of Andha Yudhishtira. Consequently Kalhana 
gives(2268 1 000,or)1268 years for the reign.s of the 
first fifty-two kings from Gonanda 1. to Abliiinanyii. 
We are now in a position to understand what the 
‘tradition'§ referred to by Kalhana, actually was. It 
must have been supposed that 1268 years had 
elapsed from the time of the coronation of Pandava 
Yudhishtira, the contemporary of Gonandal., to the 
time of Abhimanyu, and that the twenty-one 
kings of the dynasty of Gonanda III. reigned in all 
for one thousand years. We may go even further 
and infer that the original tradition was to the effect 
that 1268 years had elapsed from the time of the 
great War to the time of Kanishka’s successor, and 
that the period of 1000 years, allotted to the 
twenty-one kings of the second dynasty, is a later 
addition, regard being had to the large average for 
each reign and the roundnoss of the figure. As 
a matter of fact, Kalhana himself actually states 
that it is “ thought ” that the fifty -two kings down 
to Abhimanyu reigned in all “ for 1266 || years.” 

But we may well be surprised with the actual 
dates given by the historian. As we may infer 
from the verses 48 and 49 of the first Taranga, he 
accepts the old tradition in so far as it stated that 
2268 years had elapsed from the time of Pandava 
Yudhishtira to that of Andha Yudhishtira; but 

♦ Indian Antiquary, April 1889, 
tl. 44. t I. 52 and 53. 

§ I. 48 and 49. 

I) Evidently a mistake for 1268 years. I. 54. 


with regard to the other part of the tradition, 
namely, that Pandava Yudhishtira lived at the end 
of the Dwapara Yuga, Kalhana does not accept it. 
The reason for Kalhana’s standpoint was that, in 
hi.s day as now, the Dwapara was supposed to have 
ended, and the Kaliyuga to have begun, in 3102 
B. C., whereas he placed greater reliance on a 
verse * of Garga, quoted in Varahamihira’s Brihat 
Samhita, which he interpreted, erroneously as will 
shortly appear, as meaning that Yudhishtira com- 
menced to reign 2526 years before the era of Sali- 
vahana, or in 2448 B. C. As Ahhimanyu lived 
1268 years after Pandava Y^iidhishtira, Kalhana 
therefore placed him in (2448 — 1268, or) 1180 
B. C. Since Kanishka and his successt)r 
Abhimanyu lived in the first century after 
Christ, it will be readily seen that the false figures 
given by Kalhana for Abhimanyu and all the subse- 
quent kings down to the sixth century A. I), can 
be traced to his mistaken interpretation of the 
tradition and of the verse of Garga referred to by 
him. 

The verse of Garga will be shortly discussed in 
another connection. Jhit at present it is tuiougli 
to concern ourselves viith Kalhana’s premises, and 
not with his dates. As we have seen, he proceeded 
on an ancient tradition that from the time of 
Yudhishtira to the time of Ahhimanyu, the 
successor of Kanishka, tliere uasaii interval of 
1268 years. Though the late General Cunningham 
thought that t!ie Vikrama era dating from 57 B.C. 
began with Kanishka, 3^et almost all Saiiskritf scho- 
lars are now agreed that he lived in the first cen- 
tury after Christ and that probably" the 8aka era, 
which began on the 3rd of March 78 A. D., dates 
from this influential monarch. Without, however, 
entering into this vexed question, we may broadly 
state that Kanishka is proved by coinsj to have 
reigned down to 40 A. D. Whether or not the era 
of Salivahana dates from Kanishka, it is clear that 
Abhimanyu must have been reigning about the 
commencement of that era in 78 A. D. If so, 
Yudhishtira, who lived 1268 years earlier, must 
have bepm to reign about(1268— 78, or) 1190 B.C. 
As the§ coronation of Yudhishtira took place soon 
after the close of the war, we may suppose that the 
Mahahharata war also was fought about the year 
1190 B.C. 

In the year 476 A. D. was born the greatest of 
Hindu astronomers, Aryabhata by name, whose 


* Brihat Samhita, XIII, 3 and 4, 
f See M, Duff’s Chronology of India, p. 21, wheie 
all the authorities are collected. 

I Lassen in Indische Alterthumskunde, II, 413, 
quoted in Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 218 and 219* 
§ Santi Parva, XLI* 23. 
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fame spread not only in India and Arabia but also 
in the vast dominions of the (ireek Empire of Con- 
stantinople. He was known to tlie Arabs under 
the name of Arjabahrand to the Koinans as Andu- 
barius or Ardubarius.* * * § He \\as the lirst in India 
to promulgate the bold theory that it was the (‘arth 
tlhat revolved round the sun. His calculation of 
tthe circumference of the earth and his explanation 
of the phenomena of the eclipsest jirove beyond 
doubt that he richly deserved all the encomiums 
showered upon him by Hindus and forcigm*rs 
alike. He is reported to have stated+ “tliat the 
line of the Haplarshis intersected the middle of 
Magha Nakshatra in the year of Kaliyiiga 1910, ’ 
i.e.f 1192 H.C. It has already been shown that the 
Puranas § relate that the Kishis were in the very 
same ])Osition at the birth of Parikshit. Combin- 
ing the testimony of the. Puranas with that of 
Aryabhata, we luny readily infer that Parikshit 
w'as born about 1192 13. C. As the AVar took place 
at the most a few monllis eai lier than the birth of 
Parikshit, it might have occurred about 1J9»‘3 13. C. 

We arrive at the very same result if we lake 
into consideration the number of kings w'ho, 
according to the Puranas, occupied the thron(‘ of 
jMagadha from the time of the war to the acc«‘s- 
sioii of Chandragupto. The Vishnu Parana states 
what the other Puranas mainly agree in recording, 
namely, that the nine Nandas reigned for a hundred 
years, that tlie ten Saisunugas of the next previous 
dynasty reigned for *362 years, that the five kings 
of the still previous Pradyota dynasty occLipi(‘d the 
throne for 138 years, and that this last dynasty 
succeeded the famous Barhadratlia dynasty, tw enty- 
two kings of which occupied the throne of Alaga- 
dlia since the date of the War. Thus we get 100 
years for the Nandas and 500 years for the two 
previous dynasties. We have to bear in mind that 
it is* unsafe to implicitly believe in everytbing that 
the Puranas relate. It is rather our duty to 
“ prove all things and bold fast that w Inch is good." 
The number of kings given by them is probably 
correct inasmuch as it is very probable that the 
same number was reported to the Greek Ambas- 
sador Megastbenes. But we have to pause before 
accepting the ^^cnod.^. At first sight one w'oiild 
remark the round figures for the periods allotted to 
these dynavSties, namely, 100 years for the Nandas 
and 500 years for the Pradyotas and JSaisunugas. 
VVhat, however, strikes one most is the large average 


* ‘ Chronicon Pascliale,’ quoted in Weber’s Indian Litora- 
tiue p. 255. 

f Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. II. p. 243* 

t Warren’s Kala Sankalita, p. 380. 

§ See Wilson’s Translation of Vishnu Parana, Vol IV, p. 
B3. 


number of years for each reign. The very same 
Ahshnu Piirana gives 137 years for the ten kings 
of the later Alaurya dynasty, 112 years for the 
ten kings of the Sunga dynasty, and 45 years for 
the four kings of the Kanwa line. The average 
number of years for each king of these post- 
Chandragiipta dynasties is about 12 years. But 
the average for the Pradyota dynasty is about 
28 years and that for the JSaisunaga about 36 
years ! As for the Nandas, it is scarcely probable 
tliat a father and his sons could have reigned for 
one hundred years, especially when we remember 
that the last surviving sons did not die a natural 
death, but were extirpated by Chnndr.'igupta with 
the aid of the scheming Chanakya.* As the years 
given by tlie Parana for these pre-Chandragupta 
dy nasi ies are therefon^ not trustworthy, it w'ould be 
unsafe to deduce therefrom the probable date of the 
war. It is possible that the Puranas may have left 
out iiisignilicaiit reigns, or that these ancient kings 
were more robust and long-lived than the kings of 
tliepost-C'haiidragupta period; but even on that sup- 
position, the averages are still too large. 

In hardy old England, from the Norman invasion 
to tlie beginning of the twentieth century, thirty-five 
iiionarchs had reigned, the commonwealth counting 
as one king, for a period of 835 years, and the aver- 
age for each r(‘ign is about twenty-three years. 
Prom the accession of Hugh Capet of the House of 
Valois to the execution of Louis XVI, Prance t 
had been ruled over by thirty-three kings for a 
period of (1793-987, or) 806 years, yielding an 
average of about twenty-four years. Eight kings 
had ruled over Prussia t from the accession of 
Frederick I. lo the death of Frederick II. in 
1888 A. 1)., or for a period of 187 years with 
an average of about twenty-three years. In 
liusnia, + from the time of Ivan HI., there 
had reigned twenty-two monarchs up to the 
accession of the present Emperor Nicholas II. 
for a period of (1894 — 1462, or) 432 years, 
which results in an average of about nineteen years. 
In old Japan, the present Emperor Mutsu Hito is 
supposed to be “the 123rd of the Imperial line, 
his ancestor Jimmu Ten no, the first Emperor, 
having established the dynasty which has lasted 
unbroken for 2500 years.’’+ This gives about 
twenty-one years for each king of this long-lived 
dynasty, ’riius we have the averages for each 
of the five foremost Powers of our Hemisphere, 23 
years for England, 24 for France, 23 for Germany, 

* 8(10 Visakliadattah Muclra-Kakhliaha and Dlmndira* 
ja’.s introduction theieto. Mahavanoo, Ch. IV. 

t George’s Genealogical Tables of Modern Hibtory. 
t Rev. Herbert Moore’s Half-hours in Japan, p. 
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19 for liusaia, and 21 for Japan. We may not be 
far wrong if we take the average of these averages, 
i.e. about 22 years, as the probable duration of 
each reign of the pre-Chandragiipta dynasties. There 
were twenty -two Barhadrathas, five Pradyotas and 
ten Saisunagas, or thirty -seven kings in all, from 
the time of the War to that of the Nandas and they 
might therefore have reigned for about (87 X 22, or) 
814 years. Moreover, according to the Bnddhistic 
* Mahavvanso,’ composed by Mahanama at about 
460 A. D., Mahapadma Nanda, called Kalasoko 
in the chronicle, reigned for twenty years and 
“ had ten sons. These brothers conjointly ruled 
the empire righteously for 22 years. Subsequently 
there were nine brothers ; they also according to 
seniority right eousl}" reigru;d for 22 years.'** That 
is to say, the Nandas reigned in all for a period of 
(20 + 22-1-22, or) 64 years, a figure more likely to 
he correct than the Puranic 100 years. Thus, ac- 
cording to our method of reckoning, the AVar must 
have happened about (814 + 64, or) 878 years be- 
fore Chandragiipta, or at about (878 + 315 1, or) 
1193 B. C. 

We have stated above that there was an 
interval of about 814 years between the War and 
accession to the throne of Maliapadma Nanda. But 
the VishnuPurana gives 1015+ years for the period, 
or about 200 years more than our figure. The (;ompil(*r 
of the Parana appears to have arrived at 1015 years 
by supposing that a round period of 1000 years 
elapsed from the commencement of the Kaliyuga 
to the time of Nanda’s accession and that the Kali 
began 15 years later than the war. It this surmise 
of ours be correct, we may well suspect the 
genuineness of the interval of a round period of a 
thousand years between the beginning of Kali and 
the coronation of Nanda. Moreo^ er, the Parana 
period of 1015 years for the 37 kings between the 
War and the coronation of Nanda yields an 
improbable average of a little over 27 years. That 
the author deals vaguely in round figures is evident 
from his givirg 100 years for the Nandas, 500 
years for the Pradyotas and Saisunagas, and 1000 § 
years for the Barhadratha dynasty ; and this last 
figure directly conflicts with the other statement 
that 1015 years intervened between the war and 
the end of the Saisunaga dynasty. 

There is another statement in this Parana to the 
effect that the Saptarshis, which are supposed to 
inoveat the rate of one Nakshatra for every hundred 
years, II had moved ten Nakshatras from Magha to 

♦ Tumour’s Maliawanso, Ch. IV. 

t Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p, 298. 

I Vi.shnu Parana, IV. 24- 
§ Vishnu Parana, IV. 23. 

II Vishnu Purana, IV. 24. 


Purvashada during this interval, which therefore 
comes to (10 X 100, or) 1000 years. It will be appa- 
rent that this supposed movement was arrived at by 
the author, not by its having been previously actually 
observed and noted, for such a movement is astro- 
nomically impossible, but by his deducing it from 
his other statement, contained in the immediately 
preceding verse, that 1015 years had elapsed 
during this interval. In fact the author seems 
to have had in mind that the Kali began 15 years 
after the war and that 1000 years elapsed from 
the beginning of the Kali era to the accession 
of Nanda to the throne of Magadha, and ne^t to 
have deduced therefrom the proposition that the 
Haptarsliis, which wen^ in Magha at the time of the 
war, had moved on to Purvashadha at the corona- 
tion of Mahapadma Nanda. 

In chapter XIII of the Brihat Samhita, Vara- 
hamihira, who was born in 505 A. D., deals 
with the subject of the Saptarshi cycles. After 
premising that he quotes from Vricldha Garga, 
he states : — 


This sloka has been thus translated by Di’. 
llultzsch * “ When king Yiulhislitira ruled 

the earth, the (sevtui) seers (Ursa Major) were 
in Magha; the Saka era (is) 2526 (years after the 
commencement) of his reign.” He comments on 
it by saving:^ Accordingly the coronation of Yudhish- 
tira took place 2526 years before the commencement 
of the Saka era, or at the expiration of the Kaliyuga- 
vSamvat 653 and in B. C. 2448.” It may bo obser- 
ved that Dr. llultzsch agrees with Kalhana m T 
thinking that the Tudhishtira era is different fniin 
tlie Kali era. Gn the other hand, Jyotir- 
vidabharana', an astronomical work ascribed to 
Kalidasa, but which scholars place in the sixteenth 
century + A. 1)., tells us that in the ICaliyuga six 
different eras will flourish one after another ; the 
Yudhishtira to last for 3044 years from the begin- 
ning of Kali, the Vikrama era to last for 135 years 
afterwards, the Salivahana for 18000 years after 
the Vikrama era, and the Vijaya, Nagarju^na, ana 
Bali eras to be current in the rest of the Kaii- 
yuga. OF course these three last eras are fictitious 
and have nothing to do with our enquiry. 

I quote the Jyotirvidahharana only for the purpose 
of showing that Hindus have all along thought 
that the Yudhishtira era commenced the Ka . 
So also Aryabhata computes by the era of Yudhis^^ 


♦Indian Antiquary, VIII, p. 66. 
t Rajatarangini, 1. 56. 

X Weber’s Indian Literature, p. 201 
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lira,* which corresponds to the Kaliyuga. It is 
not therefore possible to concur with Kalhana and 
Dr. Hultzsch who place the beginning of the Yu- 
dhishtira era “ at the expiration of the Kaliyuga- 
samvat 653 and inB. C. 2448.” 

. We have to consider what the word ‘Sakakala’ 
really means. It has been already proved that 
(xarga, the author of the sloka, lived about 
165 B. C. Even granting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, the contention of Dr. Kern that fUarga 
Jived in the first century B. C., it is not possible 
that (xarga could have meant by ‘ISakakala’ either 
the Vikraniasamvat, which began rather subse- 
quently in 57 B. C., or the Salivahana Sakabda, 
which commenced still later in 78 A. J). It may 
also be noted here that it has not been as yet 
j)rov(id that the A'ikraniasamvat era had b(H'n in use 
ever since 57 B. C. On the contrary, scholars like 
Eergussorijt Maxmullei 4 and Weber§ are of a 
different opinion. Besides the Kali or the Saptarshi 
era, there was in tluj days of Garga only one other 
promincmt era in existence, namely, the era of Kir- 
vana, “ which,” says Eergussonii in connection with 
a different subject, “as far as I can see v\a8 the 
only one that had existed previously in India.*' 
The era of Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, 
beginning in 527 B. C., might have been then in 
existence; but the Jain religion was only confined 
comparatively to a few audits era was not much in 
evidence before the public. The era of Jluddha s 
Nirvana was, on the other hand, very widely known 
both by reason of the intrinsic merits of His beauti- 
ful creed and of its constitution as the State Keli- 
gion^ during the time of Asoka the Great. 
In a Tibetan work a schism 1| is recorded 
as having occurred under a ‘Thera Nagasena' 137 
years after the Nirvana ; Chandragupta is re- 
corded to have ascended the throne 162 years'’ * 
after the Nirvana ; the inauguration of Asoka is 
stated to have taken place 218 years ** after the 
Nirvana ; and the Dipawanso, a history of Ceylon 
written in Pali verse about the fourth century A.D., 
makes use of the era of Nirvana in its computa- 
tions. Therefore the era of Buddha’s Nirvana, 


♦Colebrooke’s Mis: Essays, Vol. II, p. 428. Weber’s Indian 
Literature, p. 260. 

f History of Indian and Eastern Architcotufc, p.46. 
Fergusson’s ‘ On the Saka, Samvat and Gupta Bra.*!! , pp. 

t India, what can it teach us. 1st edition, note G 
and Preface to 2nd edition, p. XVII. 

§ Indian Literature, p. 202. 

II Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, p. 742. 
f The Theosophist, Nov. 99, p. 109. 

, ** Max Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 299, 


which was in current use in the time of Garga 
might have been probably referred to by him. 

It is well-known that Gautama Buddha w’as 
known by the name of 8akya Muni and 
that his paternal grandfather was also known 
by the name of Sakya. Every reader of that 
noble classic, Sir Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia, is 
aware that the race to which Gautama belonged 
was often called by the name of Sakyas, as for 
example, where king 8uddhodana was asked by his 
minister to 

“ Command a fe.stival 

Where tlie realm’s maids shall be competitors 
In youth and grace ami .sports that Sakyas use.” 

Says IMr. R. Dutt, “ A little to the east of the 
Ko.sala kingdom, two kindred clans, the Sakyas 
and the Koliyans, lived on the opposite banks of 
the small stream Koliini. * * Kapilavastu was 
the capital of the Sakyas.* ” The followers 
of Gautama Buddha were often spoken of as 
‘ Sakyaputriya Sramanas ’, in contradistinction 
possibly to the Sramanas of other sects. AVe may 
therefore infer that the era of Gautama Buddha 
was probably known as ‘ Sakya Kala ’ in those 
times. The era could not have been called by the 
name of ‘ Nirvana Kala for the evident reason 
that the term might equally apply to the Nirvana 
of Mahavira, the Jaina Saint. 

The sloka quoted above is written in tlie usual 
Arya metre, whose nature is thus defined in works 
on Sanskrit rythm ; - 

II 

which means: “ The first and the third quarters 
must each contain twelve matras, or syllabic instants 
(one being allotted to a short vov\ el and two to a long 
one), the second oigliteen and the fourth fifteen”. 
The sloka next following the one in ques- 
tion is the fourth in the chapter and satisfies 
the conditions required. Similarly, the first two 
slokas of the chapter are in faultless rythm. 
But with regard to the third sloka, w'hich is the 
one under discussion, only the first three quarters 
satisfy our rythmic requirements. The last 
quarter, is however short by one 

matra. It is inexplicable how scholars, including 
Kalhana, could have hitherto overlooked such a 
glaring slip. Erom the fact that the Eajatarangini 
also makes this mistake, we may infer that the error 
might have been in existence from a very 
Jong time. It strikes me that the only way of 
correcting the error is by the insertion of the 
letter ‘ y' which has been somehow omitted, be- 

♦ Ancient India, Vol. I. p. 320. 
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tween tlie letters ‘/c* and *a’ in the word 
‘ Saka.’ If the expression ‘ Sakakala ’ be cor- 
rected into ‘ Sakyak ala, ’ or ‘ Sakyakala, the sloka 
bectncos perfect and vve shall have then the 
best of reasons to suppose that Garga refers to 
the era of Nirvana. ‘Sakyakala’ or ‘Sakyakala 
would then denote the epoch ol the Sakyas, 
the Sitkya prince Gautama, or of the liuddha called 
SakviMuni. Most probably some early copyist, 
better acquainted with Sakakala than with 
Sakyakaln, changed the latter into the former 
which he might have thought to be the correcter 
form. Even without the aid of such a correction, 

‘ Sakakala ’ may be considered to be a corruption 
of the word ‘ Sakyakala.’ Thus in any case the era 
of Buddha’s Nirvana is the one most undoubtedly 
referred to. 

A\^e have next to determine what is meant by 
the phrase As we have seen, Ef. 

llultzsch interprets it as meaning But it 

only we look into the expression a little closely, 
we may arrive at quite a didercuit result. In the 
Sanskrit language it usual, when numerical ex- 
pressions are employed, to put the units first, the 
tens after the units, the hundreds after the tens 
and the thousands after the hundreds, and so on. 
Thus, for instance, the number one hundred mid 
twenty-five is written thus: five two one. Er. 
llultzsch thinks that the expression now being 
discussed is written thus : Six two ^ 
which, expressed in English figures, denotes -o-o. 

But we have to take note of the letter ^ in the 

middle of the expression means 

‘ twice’, ‘ two times’, ‘ a collection of two,’ but not 

‘ two’ simply. If were a mere expletive used for 
the purpose of metre, it may be asked why 5^, which 
means ‘two’ simply, has not been used in preference 

to the ambiguous AVlien aflixed to numerals 

the termination ^ is not an expletive and gen- 
erally denotes ‘ so many times.’ Such a precise 
mathematician like Garga cannot be expected to 
use the particle unnecessarily, especially when quite 
a different meaning is thereby rendered possible^ 
In my opinion, the word means ‘ twenty- 

six times, ’ and means ‘ twenty-five , 

in other words, the whole expression signifies 
“ twenty-six times twenty-five,’ or 650. 

If it be asked why such a round-about njethod ot 
expression has been adopted to denotes the simple 
number of 650 years, it may be urged in reply that 
Garga professedly computed here by the Saptarsln 


cycle which denoted the lapse of every on© 
hundred years by a new Nakshatrii, and gav© 
twenty-five years for each Naksliatrapada, into 
four of which a Nakshatra was then, as vve 
have already seen, usually divided. If the Itishis 
had moved 6^ Nakshatras from the time of the 
coronation of Yudhislitira to the Nirvana of Bud- 
dha, that would be more appropriately expressed as 
the movement of the llishis through twenty-six 
padas and the period denoted thereby would be 
put down as twenty-six times twenty-five years. 

VYe have now come to understand by the sloka 
that 650 years had elapsed from the time of 
Yudhishtira to the beginning of Sakyakala or the 
era of Gautama’s Nirvana. It may here be stated 
that though Max Muller offers very fair reasons 
for fixing tlui date of Nirvana in 477* B. 0., yet 
“ there is perhaps no single point in the whole early 
history of India on which the chronicles of 
Ceylon and Further India are so distinct and 
unanimous than that Biiddlia died, —or as they 
express it, attained Nirvana —at the age of 
eighty ’years in the year 54i5 B. C.’’t The 
Eipawanso, the Pali chronicle of the fourth cen- 
tury xV. E., computi's by the era t)f Nirvana begiii- 
ning,iii 544-;3 B.C. Hut we are not concerned here 
with the question whether this date or Max JMiil- 
ler’s date, 477 B.C., be the true date for the Pm-i- 
nirvana of Buddha. It is enougli to n()te that 
Burma, Siam and Ceylon are all unanimous in giving 
the former date and that sucli widespread uiian- 
iuiity of opinion cannot be ox[)ected unless the 
era of 544-;3 15. C. bad existed from a very 
long time. In my opinion, the date given by the 
Buddhists of these three countries was the one 
current at the time of Garga. If the year 544-H B. 
C. be incorrect, and the) ear 477 B. C. be the true 
date, we can only say that the error must have 
arisen long before the time of Garga vyho lived 
shortly after the lapse of three centuries from 
the Nirvana of Gautama Buddha. AYe are now in 
a position to understand the full force of Garga’s 
statements that the Saptarshis moved by one 
Nakshatra in every hundred years, that they were 
in Magha when Yudhishtira reigned, and that 650 
years had elapsed from that time to that of 
Buddha’s Nirvana. These statements indicate to 
us that the coronation of Yudhishtira, and there- 
fore the Mahabharata war, took place in the year 
(544or 543 + 650, or) 1194-3 B.C. 

There prevails in almost all parts of India what 
is generally known as the Brihaspati sixty-year 
cycle. The utility of such a small cycle lasting 
for about the lifetime of man, each yea r flf which 

* Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p 2^ 

t Bigandet’s Life of Gautama, p. 329. 
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is designated by a special name, is patent to every 
one who has lived in India. To a Etiropeaii, its 
efficacy would best be demonstrated if he he ask- 
ed how his countrymen would feel in case the 
twelve months of the year had no names given 
them, hut had to be denoted by numerical figures. 
This cycle seems to have been in use in India 
from a very long time*. In commenting on Tait- 
tiriya Brahmana, 1. 4. lo, Say ana says that this 
cycle comprised twelve of the ancient five- 
year cycles, which are so often ndorred to in the 
V'edic workst and in theVedanga Jyotisha. Cole- 
brooke thinks tliat tlie period of Jupiter (lirihas- 
pati) was introduced by the ancient Hindus in 
conjunction witli those of the sun and I lie moon in 
‘ the regulation of the calender, sacn.^d and civil, 
in the form of the celebrated cycle of sixty years. *t 
As the sun and the moon take about five 
years to return both to the same position at 
the beginning of a year, a fact which gave rise 
to the cycle of the fiv(‘ yeai’s, known as 
Hiinivatsnm^ Pnnvalsara^ Havuisara, Anuvalmra 
and Idu'xtsam respectively, and as Jupiter makes a 
complete circuit of llie h(*avens in about t\\ (*1 ve years, 
it is evident that all the three heavenly bodies were 
expected to return to the same celestial region 
on tlie expiry of every sixty y(‘ars. But in 
consequence of a correcter know ledge of Jupiter's 
motions, Northern India has been, for sonn*- 
tiine past, expunging one year of the cycle in 
every years, so that, after one such 

period, tlje name of the next year is left out 
and the name of the one following the next year 
taken to be the next year's name. As no such, 
evidently a comparatively recent, practice prevails 
in Southern India, the current year (April 1901 to 
April 1902), w hich is the year ‘ Bramadicha’ in the 
North, is the year ‘ Plava' in the South. 

\t whatever time the cycle might have fir.st 
originated, it appears to me that, wiien the names 
therefor were invented, the year of the Maha- 
bharata War, the only famous epoch in the history 
of Ancient India, was named ‘ Prabhava,' the 
name of the first year of the cycle. But the dates 
usually given by the orthodox for the w ar or for the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga do not correspond 
to the first year of the cycle. On the other hand, 
if we adopt the date given by Garga for the epoch 
of Yudhishtira, i.e. 1194-3 B. C., w e find that 
the corresponding year of the Jupiter cycle for 


♦Warren’s Kala Sankalifca, p. 212, 
t Taittiriya Samhita, V. 5. 7. ; Taittiriya Brahmana, III. 
4. 11 ; I. 4. 10 ; III. 10 4. Taittiriya Araiiyaka, IV. 19 ; 
Vajasaneya Samhita, XXVII. 45. 

• { Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. II, 242. 


that date is ‘ J^rabhava,* the name of its very first 
year. 

We have already suggested that the Kaliyuga 
began at Ihe winter solstice of th(‘ year il77 
B. C. We have also seen that, barring the argu- 
ment based on Ba jutarangini which givc's us about 
1190 B. C. for the war, our other lines of discussion 
point to 1104 3 3. C. as the probable date 
of the war. AVe shall now* find that this 
date is further confirmed by the application of 
the principle.s of the V^edanga Jyotisha to certain 
statements contained in the IMaliahharata itself. 
We may here observe that these statements are 
not to be explained by the astronomical calculations 
of modern limes, for these were unknown in the 
days of the War, but rather by the calculations of 
th(‘ Vednnga Jyotisha, w hich, though cruder, are 
better applicable to them, inasmuch as the A^^danga 
is the oldest Hindu astronomical treatise known to 
us and its astronomical dt'lails, as we have seen, 
relate to the beginningof th(‘ Kaliyuga. 

In th(‘ Sw argarohanika Parva of the Mahabharata, 
we are told that Yudhishtira having observed ‘ that 
the sun ceasing to go southwards })ad begun to 
proceed in his nmlliward course' * set out to 
w'here Bhishma lay on his bt^d of arrows. After 
telling A^udhishtira, who had in the meantime 
arrived, that the winter solsticef had set in, 
Bhishma said § 

%wvtr. II 

Babu Pratap Chunder Boy translated it thus; — 
“ O Yudhishtira, the lunar month of Magha has 
come. Thi.s is again the lighted fortnight and a 
fourth part of it f)ught by this be over.” Whatever 
histori(;al w eight may be attached to these state- 
ments, they may be at least taken to mean that the 
winter solstice then occurred on the expiry of the 
fourth part of the briglit fortniglitin the month of 
Magha, that is, on the fourth or the fifth day after 
new moon, Nilakaritha, the commejitator of the 
Mahabharata, tliink.s that the expression 

denotes ‘ Magha 3ukla Panchami' +, or the 
fifth lunar day in the month of Magha after ruiw 
moon. Blit Mr. Jtangacharya [I interprets the 
sloka to mean that the winter solstice occurred 
after the expiry of one-fourth part, not of the 
bright fortnight, but of the month of Magha, and 
thus be seems to think that the winter solstice 
took place on the eighth day after new moon. 


* Anusasanika Parva, CLXVII. 6. 
t Tbid. V, 26. § Ibid. v. 28. 

X Com, on Bhishma Parva, XVII. 2. 

II See his article in the Indian Review for October. 
1900. 
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He makes (fl'HI'tll'f: qualify the fourth 

word in the first line, instead of the next 

following worA. In the first place, the Anushtup 
verse, in which metre this and the adjoining slokas 
are written, generally consists of four quarters con- 
sisting of eight syllables each. “ The fiFtli syllable 
of each quarter should be short, the sixth long, 
and the seventh alternately long and short.*’ But 
though the fifth syllable in every other quarter in 
this verse and in all the quarters of the 
other verses is short, the fifth syllable of 
f^rviTiT alone is long owing to the addition 

of the ‘ visarga/ If the ‘visarga’ be left out, the 
rythin of the sloka becomes good enough. In 

that case, becomes one w ord and 

cannot but apply to But even without 
our resorting to this examination of the rythm of the 
verse, it strikes me that the novel interpretation of 
Mr. Eangacharya seems to be a forced one. The first 
line of the verse is complete by itself, as also 
the second line. Why should a word in the 
second line be taken to qualify a distant word in 
the first line instead of the next follo^^’ing word ? 
The more natural interpretation appears to me 
therefore to be that given by the learned comment- 
ator of the epic and adopted by the translator 
thereof, namely, that the winter solstice happened 
on the fifth lunar day after Amavasya in the 
month of Magha. 

It may be observed that the Vedanga states § 
that at the beginning of every five-year cycle the 
winter solstice took place on a new moon day with 
the sun and the moon together in Dhanishta 
Nakshatra. In verse 10, “ we find an enumera- 
tion of the Nakshatras, or rather of the divinities 
presiding over the Nakshatras, in which the moon 
stands at the beginning of the ten Ayanas of the 
Yuga,''* that is, at the ten solstices of a five- 
year cycle. The ten Nakshatras are Sravishta, 
Chitra, Ardra, Purvaproshtapada, Anuradha, 
Aslesha, Aswayuj, Purvashada, Uttaraphalguni, and 
Bohini. t But the Mahabharata states that the 
winter solstice occurred on the fifth lunar day 
after Amavasya. As according to the VedangaJ the 
winter solstice always occurred with the sun in 
Dhanishta, the Amavasya referred to by the 
Mahabharata must have occurred with the sun 
and the moon in Sravana Nakshatra; and as the 


§ Yajur recension of Vedanga Jyotisha, v. 5 and 8. 
* Dr. G. Thibaut’s Vedanga Jyotisha, p. 22. 
t Verses 10, ,32, ^ and 34: 

% Verses' 5, 6 and 7. 


winter solstice occurred on the fifth day after this, 
the moon must have been, on the solstitial day, in 
or near Bevati Nakshatra. According to the Jyoti- 
sha,* this position could have occurred only at the 
beginning of the fourth year of a five-year cycle, 
for it was then that the moon w^as in Aswayuja, 
next to Revati Nakshatra. The difference of this 
one Nakshatra is due to “ the imperfections of the 
elements of the Jyotisha.^t Thusjwe may infer that 
the winter solstice following the Mahabharata war, 
and just precedi ug+ Bhishma^s death, was the fourth 
of the five winter solstices of a five-year cycle. 
The particular five-year cycle in which the Maha- 
bharata war took place appears to have been the 
fourth cycle previous to the beginning of the Kali- 
yuga in 1177 B.C., iiiastnuch as we have found 
that the Bajatarangini points to 1190 B C., and 
that all other lines of discussion lead to]1191-3 
B. C., as the probable date of the War. Conse- 
quently, the winter solstice shortly following the 
War was the fourth of the fourth five-year cycle pre- 
ceding the commencement of the Kaliyuga, which 
began, like the five-year cycle, with a winter 
solstice and witli the sun and the moon in 
Dhanishta Nakshatra. In other words, the Maha- 
bharata war took place a little before the seven- 
teenth winter solstice preceding the commence- 
ment of the Kaliyuga, or towards the end of the 
year 1194 B. C. 

To summarize the arguments above sot forth : — 
We w'ere first enabled by the Vedanga Jyotisha to 
place the beginning of the Kali era approximately 
at about 1173 B. C. 

Secondly; After enquiring into the date of Garga 
and of the Yavana invasion he spoke of, w^e noted 
that he fixed ‘ the end of the Yuga' for the retire- 
ment of the Greeks from Hindustan. From this 
statement we" inferred that the Yuga, which ended 
sometime before 165 B. C., must have begun a few 
years before 1165 B. C. 

Thirdly ; In explaining the figures given by the 
classical historians, we came to the conclusion that 
the Kaliyuga must have begun in 1177-6 B. C. 

Fourthly ; The Malabar era furnished us with 
another authority for fixing the commencement of 
the Kali era in 1176 B. C. 

Fifthly ; We found that if the Kali commenced 
at the winter solstice immediately preceding the 
year 1176 B. C., the details of the Mahabharata 
would lead us to place the war at the end of the 
year 1194 B.C. 

Sixthly ; The tradition recorded in the Bajataran- 


♦ Verses 10 Sc 32-34. 

f Dr. G. Thibaut’s Vedanga Jyotisha, p. 22. 
IlAnusasanika Parva, CLXVII, 26-28. 
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gini enabled us to fix the date of the war about 
1190 B. C. 

Seventhly ; I'rom a statement made by Arya- 
bhatta that the Rishis were in JMagha in the year 
1192 B. C., we infiwed that the war might have 
taken place at about 119.‘1 B. C. 

Eighthly ; The average duration of the reigns of 
the monarchs of the live foremost Powers of our 
hemisphere served to assist us in fixing the date of 
the war at about the year I19ii B. 0. 

Ninthly ; From a sloka of Garga quoted in the 
Brihat Sainhita, we inferred that the war occurred 
in the year 1194-.‘l B.C. 

Tenthly; We also found that the first year of 
the Brihaspati cycle of sixty years actually corres- 
ponds, as might naturally be expected, to the date 
of the war as given by Garga, ?.r., 1194-il B.C. 

Eleventhly and lastly ; VVe applied the elements 
of the A^edanga Jyotisha to a sloka contained in 
the Mahabharata, \4hich fixes the day of the winter 
solstice occurring soon after the? war, and concluded 
that the war should have taken place in the latter 
part of the year 1 194 B. C. 

Thus we find all this cumulative evidence d(*riv- 
ed from different sources converging to the 
result that the Kali era began at tlie winter 
solstice occurring at the end of 1177 B.C., and that 
the Mahabharata war took place at about the end 
of 1194 B.C. In arriving at these conclusions, we 
had the testimony of the only historian that India 
can boast of who lived in the twelfth century 
A. D., of th(* greatest of the astronomers of 
India who flourislied at the end of the fifth 
century A. D., of another brilliant astro- 
nomeiv who shone in the second century B. C., 
and of a versatile Greek historian who was also 
an ambassador at the court of the first great 
historic Emperor of India who reigned in the 
fouith century B. C. We had also the authority 
of the oldest astronomical work of India which 
claims to be a supplement to the Vedas, of 
an ancient era which forms such a “ splendid 
bridge from the old world to the new,” and of the 
famous sixty-year cycle. We tested these conclusions 
by what we may call the common-sense process 
based on the lists of kings contained in the Puranas. 
During this long and tedious discussion we have also 
tnet and disposed of the arguments of those that 
give an earlier date. 

We are particularly fortunate in having been 
able to find out so many reasons, for in the pro- 
vince of ancient Hindu chronology one is not often 
able to support one’s opinions by more than a few 
authorities. As we proceed to discuss the signifi- 
cance and the origin of the system of the 
Chaturyugas, we shall also find further corrobora- 


tive testimony to the correctness of the vieus I 
have herein venturetl to put forth. 

8o far \\e have been treading on more or less 
firm ground. But if we attempt to fix the 
actual days of the yi'ar 1194 B.C. when the War 
may be .supjiosed to ha\e been fought, emr 
authority will have to be the epic itself, by itself 
an unsafe guide. As has already be(Mi remarked, 
the Mahabharata is unfortunately neither the work 
of one author, nor of ona age. ISir Monier AVil- 
liams**^ thought that the compilation must have 
proceeded for centuri(‘s; and Weber says: — “Of 
the Mahabharata in its extant form, only about one 
fourth (some 20,000 slokas or so) relates to this 
conflict and the myths that have been associated 
with it; and even of this, two-thirds will have to 
be sifted out as not original, since in the introduc- 
tion to the work (I. 81.) the express intimation is 
still preserved that it previously consisted of 8800 
slokas only.“t “ Jhit as to the period,” says Weber, 
“ w hen the final redaction of the entire work in its 
present shape took place, no approach even to direct 
conjecture is in the meantime possible; ))ut, at 
any rate, it must have betui some centuries after 
the commencement of our era”.+ Professor 
Macdonell, the author of the latest work on Sans- 
krit Literature, assumes “ that the original form of 
epic came into being about the fifth century B.C.” 
The late Professor Wilson || considered the 
probable date of the epic poem to be about the 
third century B. C. 

It has been re(5ently proposed to start an 
Indian Rpic Society mainly for the purpose of 
sifting out the older portions of our incomparable 
('pic. But the labours of such a Society, when brought 
to a successful termination, will not, in my opinion, 
militate against the authenticity of the texts we are 
presently to discuss. Most of these belong to the 
w'ar portion of the Mahabharata, which, according to 
AVeber, is recognisable as the original basis of the 
epic, 

AVe have already referred to a sloka ** of the epic 
which states that the winter solstice, w'hich took 
place soon after the war, happened on the fifth 
day after new moon in the month of Maglia. In 
the very next preceding sloka, Bhishma tells 
Yudhishtira that he has been lying on his ‘spiky’ 
bed for the previous fifty-eight nights. It may be 


* Indian Wisdom, Lect. Xlll. 371. 
f Indian Literature, p. 187. 

X Ibid. p. 188. 

§ Sanskrit Literature, p, 285, 

II Wilson’s Introduction to Translation of Rig Veda, 
Vol. I , p. XLVII 
^ Indian Literature, p. 187. 

♦♦ Annsasanika Parva, CLXVII, 28, 
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observed that the bed referred to here consist- 
ed of the countless arrows that, shot from 
Arjona’s Gandiva, stuck into Bhishma’s body. As 
soon as Bbishma fell down mortally wounded, the 
roar of the ten1.h day battle ceased; and on the warri- 
ors of both the sides assembling to have a look at the 
wounded soldier, lie asked for a pillow to match his 
heroic ‘bod.’ ‘'The kings standing there then fetched 
many excellent pillows that were very soft and made 
of delicate fabrics,” seeing which, 13hishma “ said 
with a laugh, ‘These, ye kings, do not become a hero's 
bed.’ Arjuna alone understood the intentions 
of his grandsire and immediately provided a pillow 
made of three well-placed arrows to the immense 
satisfaction of the veteran warrior. Among Hindus 
it has for long been considered good for one's future 
state, for death to occur in the period betw’een the 
winter and summer solstices. The grand old 
Bhishma did not allow' the arrows sticking into bis 
body to be removed lest he might die before the 
commencement of the auspicious period, but 
rather preferred to suffer the excruciating pain, to 
which one with a less magnificent^^/o/.w/Me would 
have speedily succumbed. So firm was the indo- 
mitable will of this stern warrior, this noblest 
figure in all Mahabharata, that he cared little 
for the terrible agony of these fifty-eight nights 
and more. How remarkable was the power of reli- 
gious conviction in those early heroic times ! 

The war is expressly stated in the epicf to have 
lasted for eighteen consecutive days. Moreover, 
in the Dronabhisheka+ Parva, Kama is said to have 
refrained ‘from taking part in the war for the ten 
days ’during which Bhishma w'as the generalissimo 
of the Kaurava army. In the last chapter of Hrona 
Parva it is stated that ‘ Drona,’ w ho was the next 
' Commander-in-chief, ‘ was slain after having 
fought dreadfully for five days.’ Kama led the 
army § for the succeeding two days, and on the 
night of the next|| day after Kama’s death, the 
war W’as brought to an end. When Tudhish- 
tira W'as lamenting the death of Ghatot- 
kacha on the fourteenth night of the w'ar, 
Vyasa is said to have told Tudhishtira that 
‘in five days the earth w’ould fall under his sw ay.'H 
From these references also it is clear that the 
war continued for eighteen consecutive days. 
As Bhishma w'as mortally w’ounded on the tenth 
day of the war, as the war lasted for eight days 


* Bhishma Parva, CXXI. 

f Asramavasika Parva, X. 30. 

X Sections II and V. 

§ Kama Parva, I. 15. 

11 Salya Parva, I. 10—13. 

% Drona Parva ,*.CLXXX1V, 0$. 


more, and as Bhishma is reported* * * § to have stated 
on the day of the winter solstice that he remained 
on his bed of arrows for fully fifty-eight nights, the 
interval between the end of the war and the sol- 
stitial day was fifty days. As a matter of fact, this 
very + number of days is stated as the period of the 
stay of the Pandavas in the city of Hastinapura, 
which they entered on the nextt day after the war, 
until they set out on their last visit to Bhishma 
on the day of the winter solstice. The epic says : 
“ The blessed monarch ( Vudhishtira) having pas- 
sed fifty nights in Hastinapura recollected the time 
indicated by his grandsire (Bhishma) as the hour 
of his departure from this world. Accompanied by 
a number of priests, he then set out of the city, 
having seen that the suu ceasing to go south- 
wards luid begun to proceed in his northward 
coiirse.'’§ After Vudhishtira reached Bhishma, 
the latter addressed him in these words; “The 
thousand-rayed maker of the day has begun his 
northward course. I have been lying on my bed 
here for eight and fifty nights.”ij We may there- 
fore conclude that the winter solstice took place on 
tluj fifty-first day from the close of the war. 

On the nexl^ day after the close of war, Sri 
Krishna and the Pandavas paid a visit to the dying 
Bhishma, whom Sri Krishna addressed in the follow - 
ing words Fifty-six days mf>re, O Kuru Warri- 
or, art thou going to live.” ** One need not be 
misled by the prophetic nature of this expression 
and declare it to be of no historic value. It might 
w'ell have b(jeri a fact and put in the form 
of a prophecy by the compiler of the epic. 
But it may be asked how Bhishma could have lived 
fifty-six days after the close of the w'ar, if only fifty 
days had elapsed from that time to the w’inter 
solstice when Bhishma hoped to give up 
his life-breath. But the explanation appears 
to me to be' simple enough ; though the winter 
solstice occurred fifty days after the close 
of the W'ar, Bhishma does not seem to have 
died on the solstitial day, when the arrows were 
extracted from his body, but appears rather 
to have lingered on till the sixth day after the 
W’inter solstice. We have seen that the sol- 


* Aniisasana Parva, CLXVII. 36 and 27. 
f Jbld. 5 and 6. 

X Stri Parva, XXVII. Santi Parva, XLI and XLV. The 
Pandavas desired to pass the period of mourning which 
extended for a month outside Hastinapura (Santi Parva, 
I. 2) ; but their intention seems not to have been carried 
out. 

§ Fratap Chunder Roy’s Translation : Anusasanika Parva, 
CLXVII. 5 and 6. 

II Ibid. 26 and 27. 

f Stri Parva, XXVII. Santi Parva, XLI. XLV. and LIL 
** Rajadharmanusasana Parva, VI. 14. 
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stice took place theiion the iifth lunar day after naw 
moon in the month of INIa^ha. It was on the sixth 
day from this, tliat is, on Mascha Siikla Ekndasi, that 
Bhishma, “ that pillar of Bharata's race,’' seems to 
have ** united himself with eternity.” Tradition 
asserts that Bhishma died on this very day, and 
our almanacs even now make note of the fact and 
call the day by the name of “Bhishma Ekadasi.” 
To this day, death on the eleventh lunar day of tin; 
bright fortnight of th(‘ month of lMa«j[ha is held in 
great esteem, and next to tliat, death on such 
a day of any oilier month. Possibly the sup- 
posed religious efticacy rests on the memory of 
the day of the royal sage's death. 

As the fifty-ninth day after Bhishma's fall corres- 
])onded to IMagha 8ukla Panchami, Kevati or 
Aswini Xakshatra, the day of I31iishma‘s overthrow, 
which took place on the tenth day of the war, 
happened, in accordance with the principl(*.s of the 
Vedanga,* on Marga^irsha Sukla Panchami, in 
DhanishtaXakshatra; and the Amavasya prec(*ding 
it happened on the fifth day of the war in Jyeshta 
^sakshatra. As a matter of fact, Dr. (f. Thibaut t 
gives this very Nakshatra for the last Amavasya 
but two of the third year of a live-year cycle, 
hich particular new moon our Amavasya actually 
is. AYe may t herefore conclude that the war be- 
gan on the fourth Nakshatra preceding dyeshta or 
in Chitra of the month of Karthica and ended in 
Hohini Nakshatra in Msirgasira month. 

The Pandavas ti’ied many milder meanvS before 
they at last resorted to the arbitrament of war; 
the}^ even proposed to sacrifice their interests 
to some extent, if war could thereby be averted. 
Sri K'rishna uas the last to be sent on a mis- 
sion of mediation and he started for llastinapura 
“ in the month of Kaumuda, under the constel- 
lation Revati, at the end of the Sarad (autumn) 
season and at the approach of the II emanta (dewy 
season).'’ t According to the commentator and 
also to the translator, Kaumuda is the Ivartica 
month. As the latter half of autumn corres- 
ponds to the month of Kartica, we may be 
certain that the statement means that Sri Krishna 
left for llastinapura in the Revati Nakshatra 
of the month of Kartica. His efforts at recon- 
ciliation having been of no avail, he seems to have 
returned to the Pandava camp in Pushya 
Nakshatra, for, as soon as he left llastinapura, 
Diiryodhana asked his warriors immediately to 
march the army to Kurukshetra, “ For to-day the 
moon is in the constellation of Pushya”. A little 

* Vedanga Jyotialia, Yajur Recension, V. 31. 
t Dr. G. Thibaut’s booklet on Vedanga Jyotisha, p, 16 
17, Amavasya No. 36. 

• X UdyogaParva, LXXXIII, 7. 


before Sri Kri.shna’s departure from llastinapura, 
he propo.sed * to Kama : 

gnUTT (TW II 

“In seven days will there be new moon ; let 
the war be begun on that day which, they say, is 
presided over by Indra." As the commentator says, 
“Sakradevatam** denotes the Jyeshta Nakshatra, 
which is ]>resuledt over by Indra. The verse there- 
fore indicates that the approaching Amavasya was 
to happen in Jyeshta Nakshatra. This serves to 
conb'rm our inference drawn from other texts, 
that the Amavasya, which occurred on the lifth day 
of the war, took place in Jyeshta Nak.shalra. But, to 
say that the new moon would occur on the seventh 
day seems to be certainly w rong, for Krishna w’as 
speaking to Kama in Pushya Nakshatra and the 
Aniava.sya wa.s said to occur in Jyeshta, the 
tenth Naksliatra from Fushya. Probably ' ’ 

is an error for ^ 

The w'ar, however, did not begin in Amavasya 
as 8ugge.sted by Sri Krisbna, for, as we have seen, 
Duryodliana moved out bis amiy to Kurukshetra 
on Pushya Nakshatra. The Fandavas t too seem 
to have marched out r)f IJpaplavya on the very same 
Fushya. J3oth the contending ])artie3 were in 
such a hurry to march their armies to the battle- 
field, because Fushya Nakshatra was considered 
auspicious for such purpose's. ^ et, it w'as not pos- 
.siblo to begin the actual lighting on the very same 
day. Much remained to be done before the 
armies could meet each other in battle array. If 
ISri Krishna returned Irorn llastinapura with the 
answ'er of Diiryodhana on Fushya Nakshatra, it 
is reasonable to allow some time for the marching 
of troops, for the ground to be cleared, for the 
pitching of tents, for the divisions of the armies 
to be properly effected, and, most of all, for the 
allied princes to bring on their respective 
divisions to the field of battle. It appears to 
me that all these pi'eliminary arrangements 
were gone through during the interval of the five 
days between J’ushya and Chitra, in which 
Nakshatra the fighting actually began. But 
our epic says that both the parties w^ere prepared 
for battle on the day when the moon had gone 
to the region of Magha. § The natural interpreta- 
tion i of the expression is that on that day the 
moon w’as in AFagha Nakshatra. In that case 

♦ Udyoga Parva, CXLII. 18. 

tTaittiriya aanihita, IV. 4 10. Taittiriya Rrahmana, 1. 6. 2 
t Salya Parva, XXXV. 10 and 15. 

§ Bhishma Parva, XVII. 

11 The commentator gives such a glaringly far-fetched 
interpretation, that we need not pause here to discuss it. 
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we have to suppose that though the armies 
were almost ready for war in Magha Nakshatra, 
the first shot, to use a modern expression, was 
not fired till after the lapse of three more days. 
The armies began their march to Kurukshetra 
in Pushya, were organized in effective 
divisions in Magha, and actually engaged in 
battle in Chitra. C)r, it may be that ‘Magha’ is an 
error for ‘Magbava.’ The expression then would 
mean that the moon had entered the n'gion of 
Indra, that is, the star Cliitra presided over * by 
Indra. If the emendation prove to be correct 
we have here another testimony to the correctness 
of our conclusion that the W ar began in Chitra 
Nakshatra. 

It must be borne in mind that the Epic was 
cast into its pnisent foi*m more than a thousand 
years after the date oF the war. Ilow many altera- 
tions, additions, omissions and errors must there 
have been made during this vast period ! There 
are many statements in the epic uliich conflict 
with one another, a circumstance which can be 
accounted for only on this historic basis. 

One such conflicting statement occurs in the 
Oadayudha Parva. On the last day of the war 
Balarama returned to Kurukshetra from his ])il- 
grimage to the banks of the iSarasvati, t whither 
he had gone on the eve of tin*- war in utter dis- 
gust with this horrible fratricidal w ar. lie said: 
“Eorty-two days have elapsed since I proceeded 
forth ; I left on Pushya, 1 have returned in JSravana/’ 
t The epic states expressl)' that the Pushya Naksha- 
tra on w Inch Balarama went aw ay on pilgrimage was 
the one § on which the Pandavas set out of LTpa- 
plavya to the field of battle. It also certainly 
implies || that the ISravana Nakshatra on which 
Balarama returned ha])pened on the last day of the 
w’ar. If these statements are to be taken as 
authentic, the obvious inference is that the war, 
which began with the marching of armies * to" 
Kurukshetra on Pushya, came to an end in 
iSravana forty-two days later. This conflicts 
directly with the natural inferences we have drawn 
from the other statements, namely, that the w inter 
solstice occurred on Magha JSukla Panchami fifty 
days after the close of the w ar, that the war lasted 
for eighteen consecutive days, that the Araa- 
vasya which occurred on the fifth day of the war 
took place in Jyeshta Nakshatra, and that Sri 
Krishna left for Hastinapura on his errand of peace 
♦Taittiriya Samhita, IV. 4. lO! TaittiriyalJraliniana,! 6. 2. 
f The bed of this river is still visible near Kurukshetra 
and Thaneswar. Dutt’s Ancient India, 1 : 62. 
t Halya Parva, XXXIV. 6. 

§ Salya Parva, XXXV. 10-15. Udyoga Paiva, CLVII. 
16-35. 

II Salya Parva, LIV. 32. 


on Revati Nakshatra of Kartica month and re- 
turned to U paplavya on the next following Pushya. 
To avoid such a contingency tw^o explanations of this 
manifestly corrupt text are possible. Wehave either 
to suppose that the statements about Balarama's 
departure on the eve of the war and about his 
return on the last day thereof are spurious 
as being opposed to the united testimony of 
other texts, or that the verse under discussion 
requires a little emendation. In the former case 
the inference to be drawm from the sloka is that 
Balarama left for the Sarasvati in Pushya Nakshatra 
twenty -seven days before the march of troops on the 
nextPu.shya Nakshatra to the battle field and that 
he returned to Kurukshetra inSravanasome days be- 
fore the close of the war. If, however, the sloka is 
incorrect, w'e may best correct it by changing 
‘forty-two’ into ‘twenty-four’. If Balarama had 
left on pilgrimage in Pushya and returned on the 
last day of the war, that being the twenty-fourth 
from the day oF his departure, the last day of the 
war w ould happen in Kobini, a result w hich is iden- 
tical with the one w'e have already deduced from 
other texts. In that case the sloka, w'hich nuw^ runs, 

“ t ^ ^ % I 

jjRPTa: ii,” 

might then read : — 

3^ yrniTcT: ii 

There is one other conflicting verse wdiich we 
shall briefly discuss. On the Fourteenth night 
of the war there was a tremendous battle betw een 
the contending parties. It is hinted in the epic 
that the moon rose up on that night after three- 
fourths part of it had expired. This is certainly 
a mi.stake ; for the new moon having taken 
place on the fifth day of the w'ar. the moon 
should have disappeared below’ the western hori- 
zon about an hour and a half before three-fourths 
of the night were over. On the evening of the 
fourteenth day of the war, Arjuna’s vow to kill 
Jayadnitha having been fulfilled, the Kurus, 
burning with revengeFul thoughts, continued the 
strife far into the night. The epic would have 
us believe that during the first half of the night 
a tremendous battle raged in total darkness 
resulting in the death of Ghatotkacha, that both the 
armies thereafter lay down to sleep for some time, 
and that on the rise of the moon at about three 
o'clock in the morning, both the sides recom- 
menced their fighting. It is more probable that 
the war continued for as long as the moon w as 

*Drona Pavva, CLXXXV. 28 and 46-56; and 
CLXXXVII. 1. 
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shining and that the armies rested when the moon 
had set. Tho poet was perhaps led to make this 
mistake by his anxiety to render the night 
sufficiently horrible for Kakshasa heroes to fight with 
their powers of illusion. For, it must be remem- 
bered that the Kakshasa Ohatotkacha on the side of 
the Pandavas and the Kakshasa Alayuda on tlie 
Jvaurava side are represented as having made the 
night hideous by their powerful uncanny powers, 
which could only be used effectively in total 
darkness. 

But, barring these two conflicting statements 
which too may be explained away, all other 
texts serve, as we have seen, t«» support our 
conclusion. We are told that the winter 
solstice happened on Magha Sukla Panchami, that 
the tenth day battle happened fifty-eight days 
before it, that Bliislima, w ho died on Magha Sukla 
Kkadasi, gave up the ghost fifty-six days after the 
close of the war, that a period of fifty days inter- 
vened between the end of the w'ar and the winter 
solstice, that the w ar lasted for eighteen conse- 
cutive days, that the Amavasya, w hich occurred soon 
after the commencement of the war, happened in 
dyeshta !Naksliatra, that the armies began tlieir 
departure to the field of battle in Pushya Nak- 
shatra, and that Sri Krishna had proceeded to 
llastinapura on his mission of mediation on the 
preceding Kevati Nakshatra in the month of 
Kartica. All these point but to one conclusion, 
namely, that the war, which lusted for eighteen 
consecutive days, concluded on the titty -first 
night before the winter solstice. 

At present the winter solstice falls on the lilst 
of Ifeceniber. The (Iregorian system, which 
is the basis of the calendars of all .Europ<', 
except Kussia, (ireece and Turkey, “ in- 
volves an error of less than a day in »‘3524 years”.* 
As*^ the war took place in 1194 B.C., or .*1094 
years ago or 2776 years before the calendar was 
last corrected by Pope (Gregory XIII, we may be 
certain that the wunter solstice which occurred 
on the fifty-first day after the close of the 
war, would have happened, as now', on the 21st 
of December (Xew Style). AV"e may therefore 
conclude that the War commenced on the 14th 
of October, and was brought to a close on the 
night of the Slst of October, 1194 B.C. Whether 
or not this precise date, based as it is on data fur- 
nished by the Mahabharata alone, proves to be 
acceptable to the critical eye of a historian, we 
may at least be sure that the War took place in 
the latter part of the year 1194 B. C. 

Velanbai Gopala Aiyeb. 


♦ B. G. Hopkins’s Astronomy, p. 68, 


THE VICEKOV ON INDIAN EDUCATION. 

HE speech of the Viceroy at the opening of 
the Educational Conference at Simla ecpials 
his previous utterances in eloquence and 
candour, while, in clearness of perception and 
strength of grasp, it far surpasses them. Pessi- 
mists may remind us that the finest sentiments 
and the most liberal principles are apt to be- 
come ineffectual w'hen working through Indian 
red-tape ; but he would be a chronic grumbler who 
could w'ithhold the tribute of grateful admira- 
tion so justly due to the dignity, the earnestness, 
and the noble purpose that animated the address. 
Our whole systtun of education has at fast come 
within the range of a mind w hich, if not above 
error or piejudice in practice, is bolh able and 
resolved to know facts and devise reforms. If 
only the (.’onference formulated suggestions that 
were not marred by impracticable haste or enfeebled 
by excessive compromise, it would be rea- 
sonable to hope for some substantial advance in 
educational matters, not wanting in proportion to 
the great fuss and expense of the Olympian 
gathering. The depths of the educational ocean 
have been stirred ; and if it is folly to expect 
the agitated water’s to yield the nectar r>f edu- 
cational perfection, it is by no means too tnuch 
to look for the production of benefits comparable 
to the moon and celestial damsels of ancient 
fable that shall dispel the prevailing darkrress and 
gladden our homes. 

Lord Cur’Kon anticipated that tire exclusion of 
the native element from the composition of the 
Conference would cause diss atisfaction. His 
answ'er, how'ever, does not seem convincing, or 
even perfectly clear. They w ere not met there, 
he said, to devivse a brand new' plan of educational 
reform or launch a vast and sirdden enterprise 
upon the Indian community. This might betaken 
to imply that, if such a plan or enterprise was 
intended, the Indian public would have been re- 
presented on the Conference. As it was, they were 
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ofticitil experts gathered together to give first-hand 
information and guard the authorities at head- 
quarters from making mistakes. Is it to be supposed 
that I ridian educationists would not be of use in the 
collect ion of facts or the prevention of official errors? 
Are there no facts outside the reports of European 
officers, no needs except such as are apparent to 
European minds, no warning or advice that an 
Indian may be qualified to offer ? The Viceroy was 
careful to declare that he desired “to take the out- 
side public into our confidence in order that they 
may know the nature of the difficult problem that wo 
are studying and may help us with their disinterest- 
ed opinions upon it.” These disinterested opinions 
of the outside public, then, will be helpful if they 
take the form of humble memorials or newspaper 
criticisms, but would be embarrassing from chosen 
men speaking as members of a Conference ! 
offence might have been intended ; but Lord 
Curzon and his advisers must not wonder if a 
community that sent repre.-entatives to the great 
Education Commission refuse to be reconciled, 
even after his soothing explanation, to their ex- 
clusion from a Conference held nearly twenty 
years later, composed though it be of picked 
experts. 

This exclusion is deplorable for another reason 
also. Eull and unequivocal as the opening address 
is, it contains no indication of the \ iceregul atti- 
tude on a question in regard to which the public 
mind of this country, thanks to hostile critics in 
England no less than here, is full of apprehension. 
The higher education of the Indian, mistakenly 
regarded as the cause of political discontent, has 
been now and again threatened with extinction or 
at least serious discourgement, and the recent 
statement of Lord George Hamilton in Parliament 
that primary education would be the special object 
of solicitude of the fcJimla Conference, innocent 
and even welcome by itself, ^^a8, by a section of 
the public who have no reason to suppose that the 
Secretary of State for India is particularly well 
disposed to them, received as indicating a desire to 


withdraw from a field where the wind w as conceived 
to be sown that might one day grow into the 
whirlwind. We do not ignore the Viceroy s ‘ dis- 
claimer,’ as he himself called it, but that was with 
reference to the w hole question of education and 
cannot be considered re-assuring in respect of a 
branch thereof. Xo doubt the Viceroy s faithful 
adherence to the recommendations of the Educa- 
tion Commission is incompatible with an incli- 
nation to relax State effort or aid in collegiate 
and secondary education ; and other points 
in his address seem to point to an anxiety to 
place it on a better footing than ever before. 
But it must at the same time be remembered that 
the Connnissioii's Iteporl is not irreconcilably 
opposed to the withdrawal of Government from the 
supportof higher education, butonly recommends 
stringent conditions and extreme cautions against 
premature withdrawal ; and wiiether the circum- 
stances of the present time jiistify or do not 
justify the withdrawal is largely a question of tact 
on wiiich the European expert’s opinion will be 
allowed to prevail. In such a matter, unfortunately, 
he cannot in nature be expected to see eye to 
eye with the native of India, wiiose views, therefore, 
if he is to be dealt with fairly at all, ought to ha\e 
b<^eii duly represented at the Conference. 

A possible misconception must here be guaided 
against. .lust as wo are, perhaps, too ready to 
construe a solicitude for primary education as 
proceeding from antipathy to higher education, 
our opponents may bo inclined to mistake our 
tenderness for higher education for (lallousness to 
the profound ignorance of the masses. In fact, 
however, in the opinion of the present writer, the 
graduates turned out annually from our Uni- 
versities are in nothing so justly blameworthy as 
in their total failure to redeem, in even a slight 
measure, their solemn pledge at Convocation to 
spread the benefits of enlightenment among the 
illiterate people around them. No part of the 
Viceregal address is fraught with more momentous 
consequences to the welfare of India than the one • 
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dealing with primary education. Trite as it is, Lord 
Curzon laid no more than just emphasis on the 
value of primary education as an ally in the work 
of civilised administration, whose ways cannot he 
understood and whosti calls cannot be responded to, 
by a people steeped in ignorance. IT th^ Viceroy 
doubled the area over which primary education is 
now spread and did nothing else, he would bec<mie 
entitled to grateful remembrance by the people. 
It is to be devoutly wished that, tlie hope.s raised 
by his speech on this subject will be realisi‘d in 
part at least. He used the e.vpression primary edu- 
cation as being synonymous witli \'ernacular edu- 
cation. If this mean.s that tlu‘ subjects of instruc 
tion should be taught through the Vernacular, that 
is w’hat happens at present. Actual cducationi.sts 
may feel that some confusion would result 
from the intercliange of the expressions, for 
Vernacular education may extend to higher stages 
than the primary. A slight elevation of the 
standard of primary instruction and imjirovement 
on practical lines of the curriculum, not necessarily 
leading up to the higher courses, but complete at 
that stage, will answer the needs of the masses. 
The Viceroy deplored the partiality of the people 
for-English teaching schools in preference to purely 
A^ernacular schools, and attributed to it in part 
the slow advance made by primary education. There 
is much truth in this remark. Perhaps it would be 
futile to expect this preference to disappear al- 
together at any time ; but its evil results may in 
part be cured by a more active interference by the 
Department of Education with what is now 
quietly ignored as indigenous education. This 
indigenous education survives in its primitive con- 
dition from remote times on a scale perhaps unsus- 
pected by the higher officers of the Department. 
The labouring classes are at present able to avail 
themselves only of this education. If these ‘piaV 
schools, as they are called in this part of the 
country, could be improved, if their curriculum and 
l^^ethods of teaching could be rationalised, and their 
work in general brought more into line with the 


regular primary school, that w ould be the readiest 
and perhaps the least expensive means of extending 
the sphere f)f primary education. We say the 
least expensive, for, as the A'iccroy himself has 
recognised, the chief dilficulty in the w’ay of educa- 
tional advance is the question of money. Local 
Hoard.s and ^Municipalities are contributing in 
nearly all cases quite as much as they possibly 
can tow'ards education. Additional taxation of the 
people is out of the qucistion. Private munifi- 
cence in the province of education is very much to 
seek. Tlie Slate cannot tlierfore ‘divest itself of 
its responsibility', but must increase its contribution 
by retrenchment in other direcitions and by a more 
equitable^ apportionment of provincial and imperial 
funds. We have no doubt the Conference will 
make it clear to the authorities that the Cfiiise of 
education has been seriously injured during several 
years past by tlie inadiHpiacy of the funds allotted 
for that purpose. The Alceroy himself, after 
immtioning the amount of State contribution, 
asked, “Is the State contribution sufficient? Ought 
it to be increased?" The public may sanguinely 
expect that the state w ill be pledged to a policy 
of progressive expenditure on education, and that 
the improvement of public education will thus be 
placed on the most secure footing. 

But if this point connected wdth primary educa- 
tion is clearly brought out in the A’^iceroy’s address, 
there is another of only slightly Jess importance 
that does n()t appear to have attracted the Vicere- 
gal eye in an eipial degree, tliat is, the miserably low 
.status of the primary teacher. His general quali- 
fications, his technical fitness, his emoluments, bis 
sociaf position are alike incredibly low, and built 
on such foundation as ho can lay, it is little 
wonder that secondary and collegiate education 
have so many crying defects. On this point no 
words of an outside critic can be more effectual 
and convincing than those of the Madras Director 
of Public Instruction in para 95 of his latest report. 
His view’s, with which the Governor in Council 
expresses his agreement, are couched in language 
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of reserve and moderation appropriate to official 


reports, but even so are sufliciently strong and 
pointed. 

“ In regard to primary teayhers, however, there is inncli 
that needs to be done. Xiieir general eduoatioiial qualifica- 
tions should, in my opinion, be much higher than those 
now demanded by the educational rules It is a niistake 
to suppose that a teacher of low qualifications is good 
enough for a primary school. The primary toacher has a 
responsible ottice to perform, for it is in thi.s early stage 
that those tendencies of thought and feeling are initiated 
that form the basis of character, and if they are started in 
wrong grooves the result will be disastrou.s. It may be, 
perhaps, too soon to insist on every teacher having some 
Lowledge of child-psychology, but it is high time that 
a higher standard of general attainments should be 
demanded. It is not possible for a teacher to achieve 
success in the Kindergarten School or to teach an ob.icct 
lesson successfully without a higher and broader mental 
training than primary teachers are now supposed to ha\c 
had The cry has frerpiently been raised in the educa- 
tional iournais of this presidency, in papers read before 
teachers’ associations, in the resolutions of the loaeheis 
Guild that the status of the primary teacher is scaridaloii.sly 

low and should be immediately improved. It is perfectly 

true that even for the attainments now recpiired for Hiis 
class of teachers the salaries (ranging 
are exceedingly low. But it is equally true that the 
tcjicher himself needs to be improved. And it follows as 
a matter of course that there should ^ a corresponding 
increase in the emoluments oiTered. But if this is to bo 
done, managers must be prepared to spend more money 
on their primary departments. Further this department 
itself must be prepared to give higher 
schools. But for this more funds ahonUl be 
disposal, and until this can be done it will be futile to 
expTCl any sulHt.'intinl improvcnient in the condition and 
prospects of primary ediioation." 


But if the primary teacher suffers the most from 
low status and prospects in life, otlier teachers 
also suffer, though not to the same extent, from 
similar hardships. From the time when the State 
withdrew from the direct management, keeping 
only the general supervision, of colleges and 
secondary schools, the teaching profession has 
steadily deteriorated. Without a rising salary 
during active service or a pension on retirement, 
having little social consideration and shut out from 
civic honours, never feeling secure in his situation 
and always looking for something else to turn up, 
regret behind and despair before, the present-day 
schoolmaster is too often an object of pity. 
No wonder the profession has ceased to attract 
a fair proportion of the young men of merit 
available for the service of the community or to 
retain the few whom, from their poverty or ignor- 


ance, it does at first attract. The profession thus 
lacks continuity, efficiency, prestige. Nay, worse. 
Admission to the ranks of teachers being thrown 
open on free trade principles to all comers, and depar- 
ture therefrom being necessary and advantageous in 
nearly all cases, teaching as a profession has no 
existence except in name. If men may come and 
men may go, the profession cannot go on for ever. 
In Madras the Educational Rules, requiring of all 
schools that seek recognition a certain proportion 
of technically qualified teachers, to some extent 
counteract this tendency. But their operation is 
extremely feeble, even trained L. T’s often find- 
ing it profitable to change their line. Thus the art 
of teaching, being left without devoted adherents, 
makes slow progress in the land, and the teachers 
of first-rate eminence, not belonging to an older 
and happier generation, can be counted on one^s 
fingers. And if teaching and teachers are in such 
a bad plight, the condition of the taught cannot 
be satisfactory. A serious indictment, but true. 

What are the remedies for this undesirable state 
of things? Granted that attempts should be made 
to so organise the teaching profession that its 
members may take real interest and pride in th(‘ir 
work, and that they may learn to feel and act to- 
gether as members of one honourable calling bent 
upon advancing its higher interests and usefulmsss, 
what practical steps may be taken to secure these 
ends ? First of all every person desiring to enter 
the ranks of secondary or primary teachers must 
be compelled to undergo a course of training in 
the science and art of education, which, while 
equipping him for the work he undertakes, will be 
some guarantee of his remaining long in the profes- 
sion. The A^iceroy has alluded to the subject of train- 
ing colleges and schools, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther the Conference will give it that importance that 
it deserves. Herein Madras, we seem to be slightly 
in advance of the other provinces in the extent to 
which technical qualifications are required of 
teachers ; but even here the progress is neither so 
rapid nor so sure as it might well be. The depart^ 
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ment which still retains the right of supervision 
over schools ought to bring moral pressure to bear 
on the management to provide an adequate scjile 
of salaries to the teachers, and not as at present 
leave the matter to the destructive operation 
of economic laws. It is diflicult to imagine 
what the department is good for, if it docs not 
bend its whole energy and influence to the task 
of rendering the profession of teaching nearly as 
attractive as the other learned professions, so that 

it may absorb a proportion of the available talent 
commensurate to the important interests in its 
keeping. Lastly, the Government must devise or 
help to devise some substitute for a retiring pen.sion 
to the large numbers of schoolmasters employed in 
non-governmental institutions. Liberal grants 
from State funds may be offered to managers who 
propose to organise retiring or provident funds for 
the teachers in their employ. It maybe objected 
that in addition to these measures involving in- 
creased expense on the part of Government, they 
would also constitute undue interference with the 
freedom of managers and the spontaneous nature 
of their relations to teachers. And this objection 
may be reinforced by the consideration that as 
teachers themselves develop an idea of corporate 
feeling and action, they ought to be able to achieve 
their own amelioration. The facts, so far as they 
relate to Madras, entirely belie these expectations. 
Since the department retired from the manage- 
ment of schools, the emoluments, tlie effici- 
ency, . and the prestige of the schoolmasters 
have been steadily declining, private ma- 
nagers are not using their freedom to further 
the interests of the teachers under them 
or those of the profession in general, and the 
teachers themselves are more than ever unable to 
guard their privileges or interests. Outside .sym- 
pathy and support they need sorely, and whence 
could they look for them if not from the Depart- 
ment of Education ? 

Other points in our system of education are sure 
to receive adequate attention from the Conference ; 
indeed many have been mooted by Lord Curzon 
himself. But this question of the strengthening 
and amelioration of the teaching profession 
is at the bottom of the whole problem ; without 
this reform every other reform is a delusion and 
a snare. Will some member of the Conference 
champion the cause ? 

V. S. SllINIVASAlf. 


USES OE SAW-DUST. 

BACTICAL economy is carried very far in Eu- 
rope and America, v^ here scarcely any waste 
product of the mill or factory is now aimlessly 
thrown aside if the least possibility exists for its 
being put to a commercially advantageous use. 
iS'ot having realised the importance or the neces- 
sity, we have not yet taught our-selves to go to 
such lengths in India, and so far from practical 
economy engaging respectful and profitable atten- 
tion here, we suffer a great many of our most 
valuable commercial products to lie idle in- 
stead of turning them into undouhtod sources 
of great wealth and usefulm^ss. »Sooner or 
later, howiwer, as the struggh' For industrial 
and commercial preminence becomes keener 
and more furious than it is now, and India, with 
her vast and unexploiti^d natural resources, 
is dragged into the very vortex of the conflict, 
we shall be compelled to realise the desirability 
and even the necessity, of imitating the admirable 
enterprise of Western economists and industria- 
lists. We are now doing not a little, it must 
be conceded, to devolop the Indian timber trade, 
and saw-mills and timber depots are springing 
up in various part.s of India and Burma, while 
a brave and resolute effort is being put forth 
to compete with Europe, America, Australia 
and even Africa in p.arts of which last-named 
continent the timber industry has developed 
almost phenomenally. Just at present, it can 
hardly be said that, notwithstanding our many 
saw-mills and sawing yards, any considerable com- 
mercial use i.s made of the large accumulations 
of saw-dust that lie over, but we reckon the time 
will not be long in coming when the several 
valuable economic uses of this humble and now 
wasted substance will be turned to profit on 
an extensive commercial scale. Saw-dust, it may 
be mentioned at the outset, is not to be con- 
founded, as some confound it, with wood 
pulp, which latter is w^ood torn into shreda and 
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then macerated until it becomes a pulp in which 
condition it is eminently suitable for paper and 
various other economic purposes. A recent state- 
ment shows that large trees are being extensively 
foiled in IVorth America, the wood being macerated 
into pulp for the purpose of manufacturing paper. 
Saw-dust, as its name clearly implies, is no 
more than the particles of refuse left after 
timber has been sawn. There is an impression that 
Indian saw-dust is ill-adapted for several pur- 
poses, because it is drier than the American or 
European substance, but we have it on the author- 
ity of an experienced timber merchant and steam 
saw-mill owner in this country that there is no rea- 
son why the Indian article should be drier than the 
European or American. Saw-dust is now-a-days 
extensively utilised for a good many purposes in 
Europe and America, and should serve for most 
such purposes in India also. They employ it 
largely in Germany for building needs, as a basis for 
concrete in place of stone. After being mixed with 
certain refuse mineral products, it is compressed into 
the form of bricks and these bricks have been proved 
to be very light, impervious to wet and absolutely 
fire-proof. Both in Europe and America, it is com- 
pressed and turned into roofing boards, being also 
made into xyolith or wood-stone, which is nothing 
more than saw-dust mixed with magnesia cement 
and saturated with choloride of calcium and after- 
wards subjected to a pressure of one thousand 
pounds to the square inch. Xyolith is a hard, 
inflammable substance, but can be sawn and manipu- 
lated generally like wood and it lends itself admira- 
bly to the manufacture of certain articles of furni- 
ture. It provides for an imitative industry which 
is capable of very great expansion. The announce- 
ment is just made that a German chemist has found 
means, by mixing saw-dust with certain chemicals, of 
producing a flooring, which is as hard and smooth 
as marble or concrete and yet elastic and warm 
to walk upon. It is fire-proof, impervious and 
sound-deadening and will not bulge or crack for 
years. It is laid down moist without seams and 


hardens in 48 hours. It may not be generally 
known that as far back as ten years ago, another 
German chemist succeeded in extracting an excel- 
lent quality of brandy out of saw-dust, and just 
at present we hear of a process, invented by a Danish 
chemist, whereby saw-dust is being manufactured 
into a potent spirit. The method adopted consists 
in treating the saw-dust with dilute acid under 
pressure, by which the lignin is converted into 
sugar. Fermentation with yeast follows, alcohol 
is the result, and there, you have your grog. But 
a far more sensible use to which saw -dust is turn- 
ed in Germany is for making wood.biscuits where- 
with horses are fed. Gum and sugar have also 
been extracted from saw-dust by the agency of 
sulphuric acid. The substance can furthermore 
be transformed into very good silk, cheap and dur- 
able, and a rough kind of paper too has been made 
from it, although it is doubtful if saw-dust 
paper would rise to be a great industry, seeing that 
the fibre of wood is destroyed in the process of 
sawing. In Canada, a fairly powerful gas has 
been extracted from saw-dust, which, therefore, 
possesses in addition, a potential value as a cheap 
illuminant. For many years past, saw-dust has been 
put to several simple and most advantageous uses. 
The ragdoll which our young folks play with is 
stuffed with it, and ice and oranges are the better 
and keep the longer for being packed in it. 
Mahogany saw-dust is excellent for smoking 
fish ; box-wood saw-dust is the best thing for 
cleaning jewellery ; and that of rose-wood for 
cleaning furs ; in the cavalry barracks in Eng- 
land, the riding schools are floored with saw-dust 
mixed with tan in the proportion of one to three, 
while, added to refuse tar, this humble product 
constitutes a cheap and good fuel. Chilled saw- 
dust has been found as good as ice, and very 
much cheaper than it for packing fish. It 
makes an excellent manure, more especially 
for young trees, and every one has doubtless 
noticed with what luxuriance vegetation thrives 
on ground where sawyers had previously 
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been at work. In the Calicut Municipality, 
saw-dust, being a capital deodorant, is mixed with 
night-soil burnt in the incinerators and there 
can be no doubt that its presence improves the fer- 
tilising properties of the resultant manure which is 
sold at the rate of about 50 kerosine tins for the 
rupee. In this connection, it may be incidentally 
mentioned that in {Scotland, they now have a system 
of using fresh sewage sludge as a manure by mixing 
it with peat which has been chopped tine and dried. 
By this treatment, the sludge is not only deodorised , 
but retain.s all the ammonia and pho.sphates which 
are of such precious value to the soil. Saw-dust 
makes an excellent filter when carbonised, and 
it is used in Franco to take away the unplea- 
sant flavour peculiar to certain French wines. As 
a medical agent also, this product has its value, for, 
when saturated with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid and dried, it may be enclosed in soft muslin 
and used with the best results as an antiseptic pad 
for absorbing the discharge from wounds. Haw- 
dust is not altogether wasted by the natives of 
India. In Madras and other places, it is mixed 
Mith cowdung for making brattles or fuel-cakes 
and in Nellore, Kistna and else\\here, it is prepared 
with much ingenuity into a coarse form of xyolith 
and then converted into dolls and other toys. 
Europeans in India use it lar gely as bedding for 
their horses and I believe if dogs are allowed to 
sleep on saw-dust, it will rid them of the fleas that 
are such a torment to their lives. Many pour natives 
stuff their own pillows with saw-dust. They also 
use it as an over-night-fuel, for it burns slowly 
and steadily and saves the trouble of making a 
fire in the morning. Ashes from an oven in 

which saw-dust is burnt are treated as very rich 
manure and are a marketable commodity. As our 
saw-mills increase and as accumulations 
of saw-dust offer difficulties in the way of 
disposal, we may be sure that the numerous econo- 
mic uses to which this product can be applied will 
force themselves on the attention of our timber 
merchants and mill owners and lead to the esta- 
blishment of new and profitable industries. 

Norman Ruthvbn. 


tTbe TOocld of JBoohe. 

THE OXFORD BOOK OF^ ENGLISH VERSE; 
hi/ A. 7\ Qailler Couch. {Henry Fronde^ Claren- 
den Press^ Oxford. Price IfS.) 

In no way will it be partial to Mr. Quiller Couch 
to pronounce his anthology to be the most compre- 
hensive and up-to-date in the field. We shall 
state the .special features of this publication wdiich 
claim for it a prominent place. First and the best 
reason; Mr. Quiller Couch has not succumbed to the 
unpardonable vanity of anthologists who, in their 
anxiety to be thoroughly original in their selection, 
have omitted some of the best specimens of Eng- 
lish poetry just because they have been included in 
other anthologies. He has not been dissuaded 
by the common objection that all anthologies repeat 
one another ; nor has he been perturbed that his 
judgment should often happen to agree with that 
of good critics. Recognising “ that the best is the 
best though a hundred pages have declared it so," 
Mr. Quiller Couch has sought to embody in his 
colhiction all that is best and representative in 
English verse. The selections are cosmopolitan, 
and the compiler has not “ sought in these 
islands only but wheresoever the Muse has followed 
the tongue which among living tongues she most 
delights to honor.” The contents of the book are 
chiefly lyrical and epigraminatical. But Mr. Quiller 
Couch has not like some anthologists before him 
restricted his selection by a rigid definition of the 
lyric. Indeed he says “ I am mistaken if a single 
epigram included fails to preserve at least some 
(piaint thrill of the emotion through which it had to 
pass before the Muse’s lips let it fall, with however 
exquisite deliberation. But the lyrical spirit is 
volatile and notoriously hard to bind with defini- 
tions ; and seems to grow wilder with the years. 
With the anthologist— as with the fisherman who 
knows the fish at the end of his sea-line— the gift, 
if he have it, comes by sense, improved by practice. 
The definition, if he be clever enough to frame one, 
comes by after-thought. IdonTknow that helps, 
and am sure that it may easily mislead. lor 
this reason Mr. Quiller Couch has included many 
poems which others would have excluded as 
lyrical or perhaps anti-lyrical. As a result of this 
literary broad-mindedness, we have an excellent and 
delightful collection of English verse produc^ 
during a period of 650 years from 1250 to 1900. 
Lovers of English literature ought to 
be thankful to Mr. (iuiller Couch for this 
publication and we hope with the author 
that the volume may be welcome not only to 
the lover of poetry but serve also to implant 
that love in some young minds not yet initiated. 
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TWENTIETH CENTUEY INVENTIONS:- 
A FOEECAST, hy Gem'ge Sutlierla'nd^ J/. A., 
{Longman&^ Oreen 4* Co., Price 4/6.) 

ENGLAND’S NEGLECT OF SCIENCE bg 
Professor John Perry, M. E., D. Sc., F. 11. S. 
(T, Fisher (Jmvin, Price 1/.) 

Of all raen in the industrial and commercial 
world, the inventor is regarded as the most 
speculative. Indeed, it is usual to set down all 
who attempt to make inventions as fools and 
ridicule them. To mention only one instance, 
George Stephenson, to whom we owe the 
modern railway system, was condemned not a 
little by the experts of his day for his ideas about 
the ‘travelling engine’ and a scholarly critic, 
writing at the time in the Qnarterhj lievieio said : 

“ What can be more palpably absurd and ridi- 
culous than the prospect held out of locomotives 
travelling twice as fast as stage-coaches.” I» 
recent times, the merriment occasioned by 
the first proposals to affix pneumatic tyres to 
bicycles is a striking instance of the tendency, and 
in almost every ‘bike’ shop and factory in the 
United Kingdom and America, the suggestion 
of putting an air-filled hosepipe around each wheel 
of the machine to act as a tyre was received with 
•houts of ridicule. 

There is, we must grant, some reason for the world’s 
disfavour towards would-be-inventors generally. The 
majority of them are money-hunters and in their 
haste to get rich, they rush to the patent 
office without making sure that their invention 
is saleable. In the process of inventing itself, 
very little of “science” is pressed into service. 
This point is prominently adverted to by Professor 
John Perry in the papers which he has collected 
together under the title of Englaml's Neglect of 
Science. In this book which is a protest against “the 
unscientific waste of the valuable youth of millions 
of our people” and which is intended to show what 
kind of reform is needed in the present system 
of English education, the Professor deplores the 
lack of that mental grasp of the general scientific 
principles underlying a work where the object 
18 to improve existing things and the ways of using 
them. What has the machine to do, why should this 
particular part of it have this size, shape or strength, 
these are generally neglected questions. The first 
pattern is very often the evolution of constant 
“ fitting and trying by quite unnecessary expendi- 
ture of money through trial and error. A machine 
is made and tried and then another better one 
until a good result is arrived at.” As a writer 
on ‘Inventing ’humorously puts it in the July 
issue of the Indian Impoii't and Ev'pwi Trades 


Jmrnal, the majority of inventors make their 
mistakes in wood and metal which is dear instead 
of as much as possible on paper which is cheap. 

Mr. Sutherland, therefore, should be prepared 
for a litte adverse criticism of his ‘Twentieth 
Century Inventions’ as useless speculations. It 
is too much to expect that the mass of the world, 
given to \^ hat Tennyson calls ‘the windy ways 
of men,’ will appreciate his book, portions of 
which are highly technical. Yet it is clear that 
what would be a speculation in the case of a 
novice will lose all its grossness in the hands of 
an expert. The question is purely one of calcula- 
tion of probabilities and the accuracy of the 
forecast depends on the knowledge of the 
speculator. 

Mr. Sutherland claims that he “ is fitted by 
training and opportunities for undertaking the 
necessarily difficult task of foretelling the trend of 
invention and industrial improvement during the 
twentieth century.” Ilis speculations cover a 
very large field. In the earlier chapters of the 
book, he discusses the possibilities of harnessing 
the natural agents, the tides and waves of the 
ocean, the sun and waterfalls, as sources for the 
generation of motive po\\ er. The principal forms 
of stored power, namely, the electric storage 
battery, compressed air and calcium carbide are 
next discussed as well as that most powerful 
agency in motors, the steam turbine. The revolu- 
tions in the means of locomotion, in agriculture, 
mining, in domestic appliances, electric messages, 
w’arfare, music, art and news are next referred to, 
and a chapter on ‘ invention and collectivism’ closes 
the book. 

How far the author’s prophecy w'ill prove correct, 
time alone can say. He admits that he must be 
wrong in a certain proportion of his prognostica- 
tions ; but like the meteorologists, he will be con- 
tent if, in a fair percentage of his forecasts, it 
should be admitted that he has reasoned correctly 
according to the available data. Meanwhile let us 
remember that inventors and all w'ho in any way 
aid them are entitled to respect and gratitude. 
They are the heroes and great men wdio have 
made civilisation what it is at the present day, 
and if we but take the lesson of the revolution 
effected by their genius, it is to them that the 
world must look for the relief of all economic 
distress. “Their life’s work is to elevate humanity, 
and if mankind paid more attention to them and 
to what they are thinking and doing, instead of 
setting so much store by the veriest tittle-tattle 
of what is called political life, it would make 
much faster progress.” 


0 
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AS THE CHINESE SEE ES, hj Tlomas G. 

Selby \{1\ Fisher Umvin, Lonulon.) 

Mr. Selby’s book is a book of the hour, and fills 
a gap which has long been left unfilled. There 
are not wanting books on the Chinese problem 
and quite recently we have had a number 
of them, but none gave us the Chinese view of 
the problems as exactly as the book before us 
does. The method of treatment is thoroughly 
oriental. The author introduces appropriate char- 
acters from among the Chinese as well as from 
among the Westerns who hold a spirited discussion 
on the pressing problems of China down to the 
results of the * Western diplomacy in the Boxer 
imbroglio. It may not be quite impossible to read 
the author’s mind in the book but it w ould tax all 
the ingenuity of the reader to find out what it is, 
from the conversation of the various characters. 
The dialogues are conducted so cleverly that one 
w'ould think that men in real life are holding the 
discussion. The fii’st topic is “ International 
Antipathies.” Vice Consul West interrogates 
Pandit Tung. — 

“ Why should your countrymen dislike us even when 
they receive kindness at our hands 
Pandit Tung replies. — 

“The ilislike is a tradition of our training. Perhaps 
the attitude towards us" into which you are trained does 
not rest upon a true and just appreciation.” 

With the AVesterns woman is an important social 
factor. Vice Counsul W est remarks. 

“ teihaps one of the reasons why fojcigncrs aie not 
atti acted to Chinese sofiety is that it lepicsents one half 
of human life only.” 

Pandit Tung observes in reply.— 

“ The coarse manners of some of the foreigners do not 
incline u.s to make changes in our social life. Some of 
them at lea.st have never learned the proprieties, and think 
themselves honest wdicn they are only rude, and amusing 
when they are viciously familiar. Not many years ago 
on^ of our Chinese ministers was returning with his 
retinue from Europe, and a merchant's clerk on board 
chucked the female attendant of His Excellency’s wife 
under the chin, and called her handsome fairy 1 A Chiiif.- 
man who would dare to offer such an insult to a waiting- 
maid here would be knived on the spot. When such 
things arc rumoured abroad we ask, ‘ Are Western man- 
ners like this V Do not be surprised that we are jealous' 
and inaccessible,” ^ 

But such looseness is against Western etiquette, 
no less. Pandit Tung contends that Chinese rules 
are better, particularly where women are concerned. 
He observes naively : — 

“ It is forbidden us to touch a woman’s hand, a restric- 
tion, Mencius, of course, allows to be broken if a woman 
has stumbled into a well, and needs to be pulled out. 
But in foreign life women seem to be always in wells, 
judging by the constant need they have of being helped, 
bur distant manners make for domestic morality, and 
however bad we may be in some things, seductions, illeg^ 
timate births, and public divorces are fewer than with 
* you. Foot-binding may be as wanting in pitifulness as 


you assert, yet we think it bettor than the pruniiscuos 
dancing of uiuler-dtes.sed women, which is practised at 
some of the Ligations and Consulates, as well as in the 
mei chants * lunigs\” 

Sins which the Western nations have committed 
ill the name of “ free trade’’ are many. China is an 
unwilling victim to them. Every Cliinaman under- 
stands their true charactiTand w bat value is attached 
to them by AV'e.stern nations themselves. Chinese 
political economy to-day is that of the Orand Vizier 
who three thousand years ago advised King Mo of 
the Chau dynasty not to accept a present of hounds 
sent by one of the tribes of the West lest home 
industries would thereby be neglected. Free trade 
is against Chinese history and institutions. Pandit 
Tung turns the table on the AVeslerns w hen he says 
to Vice Consul Wiist: — 

“ 'rhe children and grand children in your own colo- 
nies have neither the doctrine of the laiger humanity 
nor a true sense of continuous clnnship, for they make 
tariffs against even their own fatlieiiand, if the news- 
paper.s do not mislead us.*' 

But all the same, the free trade in China ri.vsts 
upon treaties which are inviolable and to which 
the Westerns hold fast as a man cast in the sea 
w'ould to a life-boat. Under such circumstances 
it is impo.s'sible that any Chinaman would enter 
w'ith any great degree of good-will into relations 
which have been thrust upon him. He suffers 
the foreigners to exist in his country from fear 
of w ar, as the Chinese farmer suffers loathsome 
snakes to exist in his granary to avoid rats. 

In point of ethics, the Chinaman thinks that his 
is the be.st and on that account refuses to receive 
instruction “from a barbarian.” What strikes him 
mo.st curious and inexplicable is the different treat- 
ment accorded by Westerns to their wives of their 
own nationality and tliose of Chinese extraction. 
Chu Tip Kay observes ; 

“ Every foreign wife has the power' and state of an 
empress and her husband and his fiiend-s run after her 
palanquin and bow at her nod a.s though they weie court 
attendants. But when a Chinese woman fills that place 
in a foreigner h home, for a time, she is secretly cherished, 
publicly ignored, and at last flung back upon the street 
in a way no female slave would be dealt with in a 
Chinese hou.sehold. Our countrymen who have had sons 
by foreign women alway.s bring them back home and get 
them incorporated into their clans.” 

The Emperor of China respects the three old 
religions of his Empire, Confucianism, Taoism, and 
Buddhism equally. The people find what they need 
in one or other of the .«0 sects. 

“ What is amiss with the three old religions ! ’ 
asks Cheung ISz Ye to wdiich John Smith replies.— 

“ The evil of the situation is this, that the common people 
and the women follow superstitions at which the educated 
laugh and the educated themselves do not believe in tha 
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more spiritual elements in the Confucian books. If the 
educated laugh at the religions beliefs of the unedu- 
cated it is impossible for any form of worship to enlist 
reverence and uplift the character.” 

Chung SzYe returns with an answer which is 
at once sensible and overwhelming. — 

“ I do not see how you are to improve matters by giving 
us the religion of Jesus. The faith of raissionai ies is some- 
times laughed at by Consuls and Assistant Consuls, as 
well as by Englishmen engaged in newspaper work. Did 
not Confucius say that true wisdom consists in being 
sensible of the limitations of one’s own knowledge.” 

The Chinese have their ou n ideas of “ Impe- 
rialism” which has become a “ Fetich” with the 
neo-politicians of England. Their ideas are based 
upon the saying of Confucius. “ He who rules by 
virtue is like the pole-star which keeps its posi- 
tion in the heavens whilst all the stars turn to it.” 
In this matter the new imperialists can very well 
take a lesson from the Chinese Imperialist who 
seems to know the defects of the new imperialism 
of the West. Wong Chin Yeung observes as fol- 
lows : — 

“ That martial force should be needful and that the 
bill of costs for its hire and equipment siiould increase 
every year, seems to show that in both the eastern and the 
western worlds rulers have lacked the moral influence 
which goes with high chaiacter. We are right in putting 
the happiest epoch of the race in tlie time of the early 
kings, and you are wrong in speaking of it as yet to come, 
for it steadily recedes, Terhaps a ruler may one day 
arise who will trust in the maxims of our sages and 
make an empire cohere through moral rather than 
through military force. No limit need be put to the ex- 
tension of such an empire. Among Western races, wheie 
clan and family communism count for so little, it will 
always be necessary to repel violent attacks upon property 
by violence. Property i.s safe when the man who owns it, 
owns it for the benefit of his kinsmen and their cognate 
families. According to our view of things, the empire 
which will never go to pieces, however large it may grow, 
is the empire which is bound together by moral sympa- 
thies. The empire is already too large if the ruler cannot 
conciliate his own subjects, and to feed the soldiers who 
guard and enlarge it, multitudes are eompellod to live 
in hunger and degradation. As Mencius said fheie i.s 
no difference between killing men with a stick, a sword, 
or the style of Government. ” 

The last two chapters of the book which are 
devoted mainly to a consideration of the Boxer 
rising and the treaties by which it ended are 
mo^t interesting. If we are to do full justice to 
the subject here, we shall have to re-write the chap- 
ters dealing with the questions. If what has been 
said on behalf of the Chinaman bad been really 
spoken by the Chinaman himself, it would be 
most creditable to his debating powers. We 
can only give a sample of them here. Of the 
Boxer story, one half has been told us by the 
Western, the Chinese half has yet to be heard. 
Wong Chin Yeung, one of the Chinese characters, 
relates his half of the story in this wise, to a 
representative English character. 


“ The different Powers have been all allied in one cam- 
paign and you can no more expect our ignorant peasants 
and drivers and barrow-men to distinguish between 
different nations than you can expect them to know one 
requirement from another. The rapes followed by .slaying, 
which have been many, will be a common dishonor to 
the Governments of the West, llussia, France, Germany 
you speak of as Christian Powcr.s, but in some cases they 
have shot the very converts they had gone to protect, 
and liave failed to shoot real offenders. We could not 
have done worse than tliat. Your lack of discrimination is 
as fateful as ours. Patriotism expresses itself in acts of 
piracy, the adultery which is punishable with death 
becomes a venial revenge when it is committed beneath 
the regimental colors and the most luftianly burglar 
i.s decorated by his couritry with the largest numbei of 
medals. Such things are counted to soldiers for righteous- 
ness when war has once been <leclareil. The Japane.se 
behaved with more restraint and gentleness than any of 
the European powers and the Japanese arc not Chiistiaus.” 

Even Christian.s may learn something from the 
Chinese. Confucius said “ Let a good man teach 
the people for .s(‘ven years, and they may then be 
safely employed in war.” Wong Chin Yeung says 
that if fighting is to be done at all, it .should be 
done by men of the highest character. 

It goes without saying that the outcome of the 
Western diplomacy in Boxer imbroglio has not 
given universal satisfaction in the West. More 
missionaries suffered by the rising than the Consuls; 
but yet the treaties conferred more advantages to 
the merchant than to the missionary. 

Y^an, a native catechist, is made to say as follows 
with reference to the treaties : — 

To condone the wholo.sale murder of mi.ssionane.s and 
Ebk new trading facultic.s as reward for the indulgence 
extended towaids an encrmou.s crime, is the worst foim of 
bribery, and can only expose Christian countries to the 
contempt of the heathen. 8uch .=1 policy would do much 
to prove the justice of the allegations urged against the 
nations of the West, and especially, against England, 
that grecil is tlie only motive which guides the adminis- 
tration of Government.'' 

We can imagine that feelings of the Western 
missionaries in this respect are not quite different. 
Although we make no difference between a mer- 
chant and a missionary a real difference exists among 
them in interests, thoughts and feelings. 

• 4AAAAAAAAAAA A A A AA 44 A AAAA AAA AAAAAAAAAA .>*<14 

'I he Bralimavadin Press has done well in giving 
a permanent shape to the interesting discourse on 
“ The Philosophy of Theism,” delivered sometime 
before his death by the Hon. Mr. Justice Banade 
before the students of the Wilson College, Bom- 
bay, Two editorials that appeared in the Brahma- 
vadin criticising Mr. Ranade’s lecture are also 
reprinted. The lecture deserves to be studied on 
its own intrinsic merits. It once more reminds 
us of the great loss which the country has sustained 
in the death of this versatile scholar. 

0 — ~ 
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MALABAR AND ITS ROLK,-% T. K. Oojnd 
ramLkary B.A.y with an introduction hy the liev. 
F. W, Kelletty M.A. {Price One Rupee. G. A, 
Natesan cj* Co.y hsplancidcy Madras. ^ 

NAYARS OR MALABAR,— MADRAS GOV- 
ERNMENT MUSEUM BULLETIN, VOL 
raweett. (Pnce (hw liupec 
Eight Annas. Government JWsSy Madras.) 

These are two very interesting books upon Mala- 
bar and Its peculiar people which redound to the 
credit of their respective authors. Despite the 
fact that they both treat of the same subject and 
agree in many respects, there is a notable contrast 
between the standpoints from which they view it. 
The one is a native of the country of whose people 
he writes and for whose social and political eleva- 
tion he, as an educated man, longs. To him, there- 
fore, such old world customs of marriage and other 
aspects of social life as impede the onward march 
of society must give place to newer and healthier 
ones which could better receive the modern impul- 
ses of reform and progress. But the other looks 
at the people not only with the curious eye of the 
anthropologist but also as one who has seen much 
of the complications of modern civilised life. 
Hence, he feeds that t\m self-same customs 
ought not to fleet away before the new-fangled 
notions of what he considers to be, the half-educa- 
ted populace. Thus, w’e ought not to be surprised if, 
while the one feels that the Malabar Marriage Act 
is a step in the right direction, the other should feel 
that it — the ‘ Edict’ as he sarcastically styles it — 
is surely a mistake. That the truth lies midway 
between these two extremes we need hardly so 
much as state. One neither wishes for revolutionary 
changes nor is ever satisfied with stationariness. 
\et, it must be confessed, the very diversity in their 
standpoints gives point to the discussion and makes 
it more fruitful than ever. 

Mr. Gopal Panikkar possesses pow'ers of accu- 
rate observation of men and things and of express- 
ing himself in clear language and has turned them 
to good advantage in these essays before us. 

He begins with two introductory chapters 
entitled “ Thoughts on Malabar” and “ A Malabar 
Nair Tarawad.” Then follow's one on the “ Maru- 
makkathayam System ” which contains a fruitful 
discussion as to its origin, a summary of the evils 
it has wrought in Nayar society. The next essay on 
‘Local Traditions and Superstitions’ is a notable one, 
for it records many current popular beliefs of the 
Nayars. After a well-written chapter on ‘ the origin 
and progress of the Malabar Drama,’ w^e have a brief 
sketch of the most important Malabar festival, the 
‘Onam,’ succeeded by similar ones on two other lesser- 
known festivals. Then w'e are treated to a well 


written dissertation on Feudalism in Malabar and its 
present day relics, which show's that Feudalism is a 
state ot society which presents itself whenever and 
wherever certain conditions exist and should not be 
thought ot as peculiar solely to Europe, thus 
lendmg support to Col. Todd s theory of Rajput 
Feudalisni upon which much undue odium has 
hitherto been poured. This is followed by a des- 
cription of the nauseating ‘Cock Festival at Cran- 
ganore. In another chapter the author has a rocket- 
hke attack on the opponents of the Malabar Marriage 
Act. Ihen we come to the most delightful essay 
in the whole book and it is the one on ‘Serpent 
A^orship in Malabar’ which by the way tells us 
that “ the family-serpent is in old deeds the subject 
matter ol sale.’ ' 

I chapter on “ Some deiiressed 

classes of Malabar ” is tlie one that would most in- 
terest the pure ethnologist. But one may dissent 
irom Mr. 1 anikkar w hen he says that “ these people 
constitute our uiKpiestionable aborigines,” 
ihe next papiT is headed “Village Life.” 
We do not understand what exactly the author 
means by it. Baden Powell and others hold that 
unlike other parts of the presidency, the w est coast 
ha.s no village groups cuther of the ryotw'ari or of 
tile joint village type. Thence we come to the 
ast chapter and it is on “Religious Life” which ex- 
hibits a strange medley of Drad vidian and Indo- 
aryan belief. 

Hie chapter on Nair Tara w ad needs recasting 
lor, as It stands, it is desultory ; the one on village 
hie needs looking into and finally we would like 
to have a chapter on Pollution in Malabar, which 
so much characterises Nair society but which has 
satisfactorily explained, though Mr 
I anikkar himself refers to it many times. Yet’ 
even as it is, the book affords delightful reading 
and as Mr. Kellett sa>8 “Mr. Panikkar has deserved 
well of sociologists in setting down in black and 
white a description of Malabar customs ” which 
Western culture is sweeping away. 

We now come to Mr. Fawcett’s book. He 
practically begins by a consideration of the physical 
measurements of the Nayars. He gives three 
separate sets of measurements: one, for the 
Nayars as a wdiole; another only for the exoga- 
mous clans and a third for eight different clans 
each separately. He draws no general conclusion 
from these rm^asurements as to the racial origins 
of the Nayars. IFe simply says it is not yet time 
to say whether they are or are not Dravidians. 

AVith regard to marriage Mr. Fawcett refers to 
the rule of Anulomam and Pratilomam that is 
observed with the utmost strictness and thorough- 
ness, It is the custom which permits the woman 
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to unite herself with a man, her equal or superior 
in caste, but never with an inferior and remarks 
that “ the custom is one which makes for the 
improvement of the race ” He combats the view 
underlying the Malabar Marriage Act that there 
is no such thing as marriage among the Nayars 
and says this “ reminds one of the weary 
disquisition by people who are dull enough 
to try and prove that Shakespeare’s plays were not 
written by Shakespeare but by another fellow ot 
the, same name.” He holds that “ the Samban- 
dham, is a regularly formed, and certainly not 
haphazard alliance between a man and a woman, 
having the full sanction of the community, and is 
therefore marriage in every sense of the word. 

On the subject of serpent worship we have a long 
quotation from Mr. Panikkar’s “capital little book 

as he calls it. . i. c 4.1 

Then there is a very interesting account ot the 
Onam followed by accounts of the lesser known 
festivals of Vishu and Thiruvathira extracted from 
Mr. Panikkar’s book. , , 

On the subject of “Astrology, Magic, Witchcraft 
Mr. Fawcett has some very notable things to say. 
Magic is, as a rule, for good : never for harm and 
is telieved in by every Nayar through and through 

however educated he may be, which only proves that 

he is truly human. Malabar is the place tor black ma- 
gic and is practised by the Odiyans, who are named 
Sfter their cult which is called Odx, a very valuable 
account of which is given jointly by Messrs. 
Fawcett and Balakrishna Nayar. . -i i 

After sundry notes on the subduing of evil and 
beneficent spirits, we have a 

the three famous magicians ot Malabar which 
brings this solid addition to our knowledge ot 
South Indian anthropology to a close. 

AN OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
empire, 6.1/ William Harrison Woodward. 
(Cambridge University Press.^ , o» , 

This is an abridged edition of the antlior sSlurrt 
History of the K.vpansion of the lintish Emime 
publisLd' about ten years ago. Ihe two g^e®* geo- 
graphical discoveries which mark jqfi Jf ihe 
teenth century, those of America in 1492 and ot the 
oTpe route Jindia in 1498 constitute the natund 
starting point of the author’s narration of the grow th 

of the British Empire. The events that led up to 
thegradual building iipof the Empire are told briefly 
and succinctly and we note that unlike m othe 
publications of this kind, a decent spaw is given to 

Dia We expect the book will be found useful 

by students who go up for the history o 

the B. A. Degree of the Indian Universities. 


HANDBOOK ON DUCKS AND GEESE, hj Im 
Tweed {Pt'ice Bs, 3-8 ; Messrs. Thaeher Spink 
Co., Calcutta.) 

Mrs. Isa Tweed, is one of the foremost author- 
ities in this country on all subjects connected with 
farm live stock. Her Indian hand-books on this 
subject take the place of Lewis Wright’s bookson the 
same subject in England. Some years ago she pub- 
lished through the same firm hand-books on “ Cow- 
keeping in India” and Poultry-keeping in India” 
both of which have attained much popularity, blie 
now follows them up with another book on 
some subsidiary farm stock such as ducks, geese, 
turkeys, guinea-fowls, pigeons, rabbits &c., 
giving much useful information regarding the 
rearing and keeping of these birds and animals 
with a view to profit. The book is illustrated 
which certainly helps in distinguishing varieties 
of the same species. Its price is not very 
moderate it is true ; but it is well within the 
means of planters and other Anglo-Indians who 
are removed from large towns and who by keeping 
poultry runs and pigeon lofts &c., desire to add to 
exceedingly meagre supplies of local markets and 
•handies. — 

•Received. 

^ A Manual of Psychology by G. F. Stout, 8/6 

Thk Scientific Press .1 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Chanties 1901 ... 6/ 

B. L. Sen Sc Co.. Calcutta:- n c 

Th« Materia Medica of the Hindus by N. C. 
Dutt. 

The University Tutorial PR®ss • 

The Tutorial Algebra, Part I, Elementary Course 
by R. Deakin M.A. 

Deductions in Euclid by T.W. Edmondson, M.A. 
George Bell Sc Sons:— 

Ever Mohiin by Fred. T. Jane. 

Penelope’s' Irish Experiences, by Kate Douglas 

Our^Fdend, the Charlatan, by George Gissing. 

Government Press, Madras:— 

Catalogue of the Prehistoric Antiquities, by 
R. Bruce Foute, F.G.s. 


Swan Sonnenschein Sc Co - , , 

The Mause Gate, by “Tubal Cam 
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THOMSO^N^&^C^iai edited by C.Y. 

Bharata Sarara or the Essence of the Mahabharata 
in Tamil : by K. Kuppusami Mudaliar, B. A. 

DAWBARN & Ward Ltd :— 

Amateur Curating : 

W. a Haditt. 

^ by Sri K. B. V. Krishna Raw Bahadur B.a« 
Zemindar of Polavaram. 
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XToptcs from p>crio6(cal8. 

DR. E. J. DILLON- 

Mr. Stead writes, from personal friendship, a 
very pleasant and readable character sketch of Dr. 
Dillon in the Review of Reviews for July. D'»ubt- 
less most of our readers are aware that Dr. Dillon 
is the ablest and far and away the most remark- 
able journalist on the English Press. But it is 
well that the man of all men well-fitted to intelli- 
gently introduce the great men of our time to the 
rising generation has given us a vivid picture of the 
career and character of that great and varied per- 
sonality. 

DU. DlLLOJf AT fiOnOOL. 

Emile Joseph Dillon was born in the fifties in 
Ireland. He got his early schooling in Dublin 
where he was a quick scholar. Young Dillon no 
sooner attained his teens than he seemed possess- 
ed by a wander-demon which drove him hither 
and thither across the face of the world. His first 
flight abroad was taken to France where he studied 
in various educational establishments and frequent- 
ed lectures at the College de France. Under the 
celebrated Kenan he devoted himself to Semitic 
languages, especially Hebrew poetry and Cartha- 
ginian inscriptions. He then left for Innsburg 
where he attended lectures on philology, 
theology, historical criticism, and philosophy. Sub- 
sequently he went to the universities of Leipzig 
and Tubingen where he spent two and a half 
years in studying comparative philology and added 
Persian to the other languages he was mastering. 
He nfext w'ent to St. Petersburg where he entered 
himself in the Oriental Facully and added to his 
other studies Zend and Ancient Persian. He left 
St. Petersburg to study Zend at Louvain w'here 
he fook the degree of Doctor of Oriental Languages 
and Literature and sub.sequently in Petersburg the 
Kussian Degree of Master of Oriental Languages, 
a “ bitter examination.^' 

ms DEBUT ON THE PRESS, 

Dr. Dillon began his journalistic career by 
writing to a Kussian paper, now in the hands of 
Prince Uktomsky, a critical study of the first two 
volumes of a history of universal literature brought 
out by some Russian professors. His dissertation 
on the place of the Armenian language in the 
family of Ind(»-European tongues brought him the 
honor of Doctor of Comparative Philology. 
Dr. Dillon is the author of several scientific and 
literary works in the Russian tongue. In 1885 ho 
founded together with Professor de Harlez, a 
scientific and literary review in French entitled TJ; 


Museon for which he worked very hard. In journa- 
lism Dr. Dillon considers : — 

Scientific accuracy in dealing with facts, great rapid- 
ity in working and absolute dhcretion towards infor- 
mants as the qualities which cn»;iro success. Above all 
things be a.s silent as the tomb abt>ut information which 
was not given to you for publication and do nothing 
calculated to shake the confidence of tho.se who, forget- 
ing that you are a journalist, only icnieinber that you 
are a gentleman. 

IN ODESSA. 

In 1888 h(^ w ent to Odessa as the Foreign Editor 
of the Odessa Messenger and was soon after enticed 
away by a better offer from the Odessa A’ews. He 
w'rote occasionally to the PaU Mall (Jazeite and for 
the and made his mark by writing the 

famous series of articles in the Port nighthf Iteriew 
over tlie pseudonym “ E. B. Lanin.** 1 1 is articles 
in the Contem porarg Revieio aiM* many. L(‘aving out 
of account his contributions to the press, his notable 
achievements were, firstly his special correspondence 
from Armenia in 1894 95, secondly his corres- 

pondence from Spain on the ev(‘ of the Spanish- 
American War, thirdly his letters from Crett*, 
fourthly the Dreyfus ca.se and fifthly his (*,Kp(Mlition 
to China last year. 

Dr. Dillon's oxperienci? in Cliina was probably 
the hardest piece of work from the point of vi(»\\' of 
physical fatigue and danger to limb. The following 
account of his sensations of agr>ny u bile in peril 
by flood are never to be forgutttm : -- 

He was thirty-.six hours on the river Peiho, between 
Tientsin and j’eking, without food or water, under 
the blazing sun, and to the balanct! even, he 

was caught by a tow rope and Jeikcd into tln« river. 
As he wore his Ru.ssian heavy cloak or bvrha, he 
wa.s unable to swim. He sank once, and then sank a 
second time, and coining to the surface was happily 
seized by a eoolie, who hung on to his hand for a time, 
but ultimately it .slipped from hi.s giasp. b'ortunately, 
just at that momimt another coolie caught him by the wrist 
and pulled him out of the water. The second time, when 
he came to the top and was gifi.‘^[)e(l by the coolie, he said 
lie suffered the torments of hell in the minute during 
which he felt the grasp of the coolie giadiially loo.sening 
and hand slipping slowly from the grip of his would-bo 
saviour. 

Courage is not the only special distinction of 
his career, and to say that lie is courageous is 
to say little. What is, indeed, more charac- 
teristic of him is that he has been able to assume 
almost any disguise he pleases. This is best 
illustrated in the following episode in Crete, where 
he joined the insurgents, di'-guised as a monk, 
described by himself 

In order not to, be known, I drei<.sed as a monk, and I 
was very anxious not to come in conta<;t with any of the 
representatives of Hie Powers in that dress ; but unfortu- 
nately the Italian Adniiial called to us one Sunday 
morning when were in a boat on the bay, and said he 
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wanted to talk to us about the whole question ; he and 
the Austrian Admiral had a long talk with us, and 1 was 
the spokesman. Admiral Canevaro took my gun from me. 
We went down and had a cup of coffee with him very 
amiably. I refused autonomy in the name of the Cretans 
and stood up for annexation. As I was going away 
Canevaro told me he was very fond of clergymen and 
monks, and as he stooped down to give me my riilc I gave 
him my blessing as devoutly as I knew how. 

The same special ability was manifested in his ad- 
ventures in Armenia. Ifis visit to the scene of the 
atrocities was absolutely forbidden by the Sultan. 
Undaunted by the difficulties in going there, he 
made secret preparations to cross the mountains 
and get into the city, but he found it unneces- 
sary to employ them, for, he says : — 

Before the time had cotnc for shipping away unobserved, 
I succeeded in a very amusing but quite legitimate way 
in setting out openly for Armenia, and being taken for a 
Cossa(!k ofliccr, was received by the Turks on the frontiers 
with military honours, by Armenian women with male- 
dictions, and I linally reached Eizeroum without inidiap. 
My arrival in that city gave lisc to the most alaiiuing ic- 
ports. 1 was sent for by the Governor, who had before 
him a long telegram from Con>tantinople ; my name wa.s 
there in Tuikish, aful he nearly dropped his cigarette 
when he fouml that that name was mine. He asked 
me when I was going away. I replied that 1 vvjis 
nob going to hurry. Sir Philip Currie was then 
asked by the head of the Tuikish Government to send 
me out of the country. Of course he refused. I stayed 
in Armenia, going out at night di.sguised sometimes 
as a woman, .sometimes as a Kurdish chief Geneially 
I went along the roofs of the buildings, <le.scended into 
the house of an Armenian family wiio would be ex- 
pecting me, and then sallied forth in seaich of Aimcnian 
refugees whose relatives and fiiends had been killed. I 
sent them to the Commission at Moosh and forwarded 
their depositions to the Daily Telegraph as well. 

There wa.s one Kurdish chief who was .said to have 
perpetrated unparalleled atrocitie.s. But many Europeans 
disbelieved these tales. I looked out for this man, and 
found that he had been taken prisoner and was under 
sentence of death for having attacked the Turkish post 
and insulted the wife of a Turki.di colonel. I 
wanted to get hold of this man and to get his 
depositions. 1 made several efforts to communicate with 
him, but it was exceedingly difticult, so I bribed the head 
of the pri.son to give him to me for about two houis. At 
the la.st moment word came that I had given him too litile, 
and that the danger was too great; but if I would offer 
him more money and two ho8tage.s, the Kurd would come. 
I did so, and he came. I kept the Kurdish chief there all 
night, for I was afraid that people would not believe I 
had seen him, and in the morning I got myself photo- 
graphed with him. It was on the basis of his depositions 
that Gladstone made hia speech at Chester, and challeng- 
ed the Ottoman Government to deny the st.Mtements 
there made. I had now and then to see Armenians in 
Turkish houses, disguised. In one of those houses they 
must have known who I was, because the coffee (of 
which happily Idiank very little) was poisoned. I fell 
ill after drinking it, and I was about three weeks in a 
dangerous condition there. My servant was also poi.sot)ed, 
but he did not die either. I was seveial times warned 
that I should not be allowed to leave the (^)untry alive, and 


some of these monitions were official. But 1 returned 
into civilization without serious mishap, though not 
without adventures. 

In this brief summary of Dr. Dillon’s career we 
have formed some conception of the extraordinary 
mastery he has attained of languages; we are 
assured that he is the only man on the English 
Press who is capable of w'riting leading articles 
with equal facility in English, French, German, 
and Ru.ssian. It is inspiring to recount his career 
as a journalist. We have realised the manner 
of man he is as a correspondent and the price 
he paid to gain his reputation as such. He has 
staked his life again and again to expose the 
track of contemporary events. The future of such 
a man is naturally a subject for speculation. AV"e 
are told he has had more than one warning as to the 
dangers of the exposure and hardship of the 
career he had made his own. We can only hope that 
whatever place he may vi.sit, no mischance will 
happen to him, for no one on the English Press 
“can wield a pen so luminous, so lucid and 3 o learned,” 
nor should we have in any other writer such rare 
combinalhm of tastes and abilities, a student who 
is profoundly versed in the literature of Asia and 
Europe, who nevertheless earns his daily bread by 
contributions to the Press, “ an artist in tempera- 
ment, a journalist by instinct and a scholar and 
philosopher by choice, a statesman in ambition.*’ 

k 4 *4 AAA AAA. 

The July number of the Asiatic Quarterly Heviao 
contains four papers of special interest to India. 
Mr. J. D. Rees’s paper on Famine Facts and 
Fallacies is given the place of honor and he 
pins his faith to the re.solution recorded by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce that the whole 
question of the possible improvement ’of the 
economic condition of the poorer classes of the 
people in India may be safely left in the hands of 
the Indian Government. Mr. L. 0. Innes in the 
course of an article on the “Prevention of Famine 
in India” declares that among the several 
schemes put forward from time to time for the 
prevention of famine in India, reafforestation 
should certainly occupy a prominent place. Mr. 
Innes admits the beneficent influence of irrigation 
but endeavors to prove, that where it fails, reaffores- 
tation wt»uld bring about the desired result. A 
forest of pines 150 miles in length and from 2 to 
6 ft broaci has been raised from seed within the 
last 110 years and so no time should be lost in 
initiating the necessary measures. Mr. Thorburn 
writing under the title of “ Agricola Redivivus’^ 
describes what is being done to revive and encourag^ 
the cultivation of land in India. “An old Punjabi 
writes on “ The Indian Borderland, ” 
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WOMAN’S PUCE IN HINDU RELIQION- 
The Brahmav’iiHn for July reproduces an excel- 
lent address delivered at New York by SAvaiiii 
Abbedananda of the Kamakrishna mission on the 
jiosition of woman in Hindu religion. It is an 
able survey of the rights of the Indian womanhood 
from the Vedic down to the latest period of 
Hindu literature and history, and furnishes tl»e 
most complete answer to those who a.ccu‘<e Hindu- 
ism of having denied the dignity and moral 
worth of woman and of having reduced her 
to a mere instrument of pleasure and passive 
obedience. The learned Swami makes out by 
an unassailable array of authorities that the 
idea of the equality of man and woman is the 
corner-stone of that huge structure of reli- 
gion and ethics among the Hindus which 
has stood for so many ages the ravages of 
time and change, and defied the onslaughts of the 
short-sighted critics of the w'orld. Long before the 
civil laws of the Komans, which form the founda- 
tion for the legislation of Europe and America, 
were codified by Justinian, nay, many centuries 
before Moses appeared as tluj law'-giver of the 
Semitic tribes, the A’^edas and the Code ()f Maim 
proclaimed the equality of the sexes in their 
domestic, social and religious rights. The Kig 
Veda (Book V. Hymn 61, verse 87) as inter- 
preted by an ancient commentator lays down: 
“The w'ife and husband, being the equal halves 
of one substance, are equal in every respi^ct ; 
therefore botli should join and take equal part 
in all w'ork, religious and secular.” AVealso find in 
the Kjg A'eda the names of many inspired women 
wdio attained to the realisation of the highest 
spiritual truths. These inspired women are recog- 
nised by all classes as ISeers of Truth, as spiritual 
instructors, divine speakers, and revealers equally 
wdth the inspired men of Vedic hymns. It is a 
special injunction of the A'edas that no married 
man shall perform any religious rite, ceremony or 
sacrifice without being joined in it by his wife; 
should he doso, his work will be incomplete and half- 
finished, and he wdll not get the full results, thereof, 
because the wife is a partner in the spiritual life of 
her husband, a JSnJiadharmmi, spiritual help-mate. 

Coming dowm from the A^edic period to the time 
when Puranas and Epics were w ritten, w^e find an 
equally gmnd conception of the dignity of woman. 
81 ta, the heroine of llamayana, was the ideal 
wife, the ideal mother, and the ideal queen. 
She was the embodiment of purity, chastity and 
kindness. She still stands as the perfect type ot 
ideal womanhood in the hearts of Hindu women 
of all castes and creeds. There is not a Hindu 
^oman whose earliest and tenderest recollections 


do not cling round the story of Sita’s sufferings, 
and Sita’s faithfulness, told in the nursery, 
taughtiri the family circle, remcfuibered and cherished 
throughout life. The Mahabharata defines a wdfe as 
“ half the man, his true friend.” “ A loving wife 
is a perpetual spring of virtue, pb asure and wealth ; 
a faithful wife is his best aid in seeking 
heavenly blis.s ! “ She is a companion in solitude, 
a father in advice, a mother in all seasons of 
distress and a rest in passing through life’s wilder- 
ness.” “ A woman’s body,” says Muiiu. the law- 
giver, “ must not be struck hard even with a 
flower, because it is sacred.” “ The mouth of 
a woman is always pure ” “ AVomeii must be 

honoured and adored by their fathers, husband.^, 
brothers, and brothers-in-law, who desire their 
own welfare.” “ AVhere women are honoured, 
there the Hevas (Gods) are pleased, but where they 
are dishonoured, no sacrtid rite yit^lds rew'ards.” 
“ Man is strengtli, w oman is beauty ; he is 
the reason that, governs and she is the wisdom that 
moderates.” “ IMie tears of woman call dow n the 
fire of women on those who make tlnmi flow.” 
Tlu> exceptional rights to property accorded to 
AWstern w’omen uruhn’ the recent Parliamentary 
enactments have been enjoyed by the Hindu women 
from timeimmemorial. In the ahsiuiceof direct male 
heirs, w idow s succeed to a life int(*r(jst in real, and 
absolute interest in personal property. The daughters 
inherit absolutely. AVhere there are sons, mothers 
and daughters are entitled to shares, and wives hold 
peculiar property from a variety of sources, over 
wdiich a husband has no control, during their lives 
and w'hicli di‘sceuds to their own heirs, with a prefer- 
ence to females. Such is the position of women 
according to the Hindu system and Sw ami Abheda- 
naiida has dune good service in bringing it promi- 
nmitly to the notice of his American friends. 

0 

In this connection we may invite the attention 
of our reailers to a paper on “ The Ideal of 
Womanhood” contributed to the September 
number of the Indiin Ladies Magazine by Prof, 
K. Sundararaman M.A., The jiroiessor warns the 
Hindu social reformer from falling in undue love 
with the Western ideal of womanhood. It is not ia 
the least a’matter for regret that we cannot produce 
women of the type of Mrs. Besant. He says 

Women’s proper sptiere of »hi(.y is tlie home, and it is 
quite enough if they have the knowledge and training 
needed for making the home a temple of punty and 
peace: and our Ai^an women in all well-ordered Hindu 
homes, have quite enough, of both. Hindu society con- 
tains more Sitas and Savitries than any other, and wo do 
not want women of the type of Mrs, Besant. 

0 
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POVERTY & SOCIAL DECAY. 

The July number of the Arena is cliieOy nota- 
ble for a collection of suggestive and timely 
articles of high merit. A contribution to that 
number that will be appreciated by all sympath- 
etic readers is that on the above subject by Mr. 
Colwick. This writer, in his strikingly trenchant 
remarks on the relation of poverty to social decay, 
places a vigorous finger upon the real source of most 
of our crime and degeneracy. He describes a con- 
dition that must, seooner or later, attract the 
attention of statesmen. Believer, as he is, in the 
truth that the development of man's mental, moral 
and spiritual nature is largely dependant upon his 
material prosperity, he expresses the opinion that 
one cannot reserve a healthy, vigorous develop- 
ment and activity of mind, when one is harassed 
by long hours, short wages, and uncertain tenure 
of employment, adding that every period of “ hard 
times'^ is marked by an increase of immorality and 
crime “ particularly of those offences by which 
wealth is to be w'on.” As regards the immediate 
causes of poverty Mr. Col wick’s judgment is upon 
the basis of the moral and mental condition of the 
individiual. To attribute most cases of poverty 
to either indolence or intemperance — laziness 
or liquor-— is, he says, to add insult to injury. 
11c contradicts the cliarge of indolence by the 
faet that wealth has increased four times as fast as 
population during the last decade ; that of intem- 
perance by the fact that consumption of malt liquors 
IS steadily declining relatively to population. It is 
admitted, he says, that ; — 

“ Many cases of poverty are due to drunkenness; but 
more cases of drunkenness are due to poverty. Man is a 
gregarious cieature and, if out of work, bow natural to 
seek rest, recreation and good “cheer” at the “poor 
man’s club, ” the saloon 1 Lack of wholesome food, the 
depressing weariness of monotonous drudgery and the 
exhaustion produced by excessive toil frequently beget 
a feverish ciaving for alcoholic stimulants.” 

In support of the contention that moral impr^v*^- 
ment has not kept pace x^ith mechanical tina 
industrial progress, our author spices his arguments 
with illustrations which would lose interest by 
compression for the purposes of a summary here. 
He furl her draws upon English, American and 
Australian history for examples of the beneficent 
influences of favourable environments upon human 
character and conduct. Briefly put, his conclu- 
sion seems to be that poverty is the active mission- 
ary of sorrow and sin. In regard to the much 
discussed question as to the deterrent effects of 
racks, gibbets, torture chambers, and lynebings he 
says 

Collective homicide and a ligorous criminal code, 
by presenting public examples of cruelty and hatred 


often seem to operate as active inciting causes of new 
crimes. Long or frequent mental contemplation of 
brutality and viciousness tends to make us more brutal 
and vicious.” 

As for prisons the demand of the writer is the 
demand of the humanitarian viz., that they should be 
converted into reformatories for the reclamation 
of the criminal through kind treatment, the aim 
being to reform. In the efficacy of religious 
training and exhortation, Mr. Colwick has 
evidently no faith and quotes the conclusion of 
such ultra-ortliodox workers as the Eev Charles 
Loring Grace, E. E. AVillard, Gen. Booth who 
after years of varied experience found no escape 
from the conclusion that: — 

Even though the land were as thickly strewn with reli- 
gions tracts as leaves in Vallambrosa, and though vaster 
armies of theologians portray in most vivid colois the 
divine bliss in store for the foi innate few in the sweet 
by-and-by, yet, -while the rapt contemplation of post- 
mortem happiness in a land flowing with milk and honey 
perchance may momentarily dispel the bitter conscious- 
ness of present material needs, — so far as rescuing huma- 
nity from leal caithly ills is concerned, these technical 
oithodox methods are little more than absurd attenipts 
to nullify the law of can.se and effect by undertaking 
the impossible task of suppressing natural consequences 
— siipprcs.sing vice and crime while sustaining crime- 
incubating social c'lnditions. They finally acknowledge 
the futility of persisting, Mr.s. raitingtondike, in an 
attempt to sweep back the rising tide of social decay 
with a lot of ancient theological brooni.s. This lesson 
many good, pious, well-meaning folks have yet to learn. 

To this is added the ti'stimony of the I (on. 
Horace »Seymoiir who said 

“ After listening to thousands of prayers for pardon I 
can scarcely recall a case where 1 did not feel that I 
might have fallen as my fellow-man has done if I had 
been subject to the same demoralizing influences and 
pressed by the same temptations,” 

In other words, instructions in religion, ethics, 
admonitory homilies on the various vices and virtues 
fall upon d6af ea?8 so long as poverty and ignominy 
prevail. Mr. Colwick makes no attempt, however, 
to propose remedies, but calmly tells us : 

Wlieii poverty stares you in the face— when the grue- 
some fear of impending poverty haunts your slumbers 
and your waking hour.s ; when your children are forced to 
grow up half clad, and less than half educated— then will 
you realize what maddening temptations assail the poor. 
The devoted mother who sees a tear in the eye of her 
hungry babe will barter body and soul to place her dar- 
ling above the fear of want, 

{Such is the influence of an empty stomach upon 
ethics and lice versa. And the moral that must occur 
to the placid minds of moral mentors of society is 
that a hungry and ragged person is more likely to 
steal than one w ell-dressed and w^ell-fed, and that a 
good“ square-meal*' w ill do a hungry man more good 
than half a dozen sermons upon the virtues of 
honesty and contentment. 
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SRI KRISHNA. 

In the August number of the Central Hindu 
College Magazine^ Mrs. Beasant gives a further in- 
stalment of her paper on Sri Krishna. One of 
the accusations brought against this great 
is that lie led people into wrong actions. 

One favourite instance is taken from the 
Mahahharata the case in which Yudhishthira 
told a lie. — 

Tlic battle bad boon raging fuiiously on Kinukshetr.a 
for foiiitoen days, and on the fifteenth day tlioie was a 
fierce fight between Ai jnna, the son of Pandn, and Diona 
his old preceptor. Neither could gain any advantage 
o\i*r the other, and they finally drew away from each 
other, and chaigcd in other diiections, each catiying all 
before him. Then Shii Kiishna advised that si>me one 
.should tell Drona that Ashvatthama had been slain. Now 
Ashvatthania was Diona’s son and it was thought that 
he would not continue to fight if he believed hi.s son to 
be dead. 

Ai’juna, Shri Kii.slina’s especial pupil and best beloved, 
i‘efu.sed to take .such means of gaining a victory, regard- 
ing a falsehood as unwoithy, even though used a.s a 
stratagem against a foe, and caring not for a victoiy 
.stained by a lie, Bbiina, Ic.ss scrupulous, .slow an ele- 
phant named Ashvatthama and then shouted to Drona, 
‘ Ashvatthama is slain! ” a stat<‘nicnt true in wor<ls, but 
false in the meaning conveyed. Drona w’as shaken for a 
moment, but then refused to believe the news, sending to 
ask Yudlnshthira if his son vs'eic really slain, for he 
firmly belioNed that V’udhi^hthiia “would nc\er speak 
an untruth, even for Ihesoveieignty of the thicc worlds. 

Yudliishthira hesitated. It was the fifteenth day of 
battle, and none could defeat Drona; he wa.-i invincible, and 
the army of the Fandavas was melting away before him. 
As he hesitated, yiiri Kiishna, standing by, advi.sed him 
to say that Ashvatthama was dead. Sheltering hinusclf 
under this advice, Y'udhishthira said: “ Ashvatthama is 
dead,” adding, under his breath, “ the elephant " a poor 
subteifugc, seeking to gain the advantage of a lie while 
preSferving verbal truth. 

Here Shri Krishna distinctly advise<l the telling of 
the lie, and this may serve as an instance of the ca.ses on 
which the accusation against Him is based. 

Here is Mrs. Besant^s reply to this accu- 
sation : — 

Such trials of stcadfastnes.s in virtue, despite all argu- 
ment and all authority, are the means wdiereby Go<l tests 
those who are approaching perfection, but have yet left 
in them some traces of human weakness. Through some 
one to whom they look up, He tests the reality of tlieir 
love of righteousness, their fidelity to principle, their 
steadfastness in right doing, their clearness of disci imiiia- 
tion. And what Ishvara does generally thiough the agency 
of others. He Himself did as Shri Krishna. He tested the 
three Pandavas, His dearest friends, those who weic 
nearest to Him ; only Arjuna stooil the test, and re- 
mained invincibly loyal to truth. The inner weaknep 
of Yudhishthira came out under the test, and bitterly did 
he suffer for his fall. But that suffering cleansed him 
• from his weakness, and when at the close of his life he 


was exposed to a similar trial, and a God bade him desert 
a dog that was under his protection, he refused and stood 
firmly to the right, rejecting heaven if to be bought by 
a treachery. 

It is thus that Ishvara ti ies us to the uttermost, that 
we may become perfect and established in righteousness. 
»Shri llama was commanded by His Guru to take the 
crown which was Ilis by birth, against His father’s order ; 
He refused. Bharata was commanded to take it, by the 
same sacred authoiity ; he refused. Thus by example in 
Ramachandra and Bharata, by counsel in Sliii Krishna, 
Ishvara has taught that a man must do the right, what- 
ever authority may urge him to do the wrong. 

Only a God or a Guru, acting without selfishness and 
wholly for the teaching of the pupil, may thus test a 
man's virtue And it was as God and Guru that Sliri 
Krishna acted. 

Men are very much governed by words and appear- 
ances, and are thus often led into wrong judgments. 
Speaking generally, not only special tests of the 
advanced, but all the trials and temptations which meet 
ns, under whatever appeal anco, come by the will and by 
direction of Ishvara. He bungs them all, and uses 
them all for our evolution. And in thinking 
of »Shri Krishna, we must remember that He 
was Ishvara in human form, and that many of 
His acts are the acts of an Ishvara and not of a 
man. We sec in Him that even onr temptations have a 
divine origin, and have onr good as their end. Exactly 
the .same thing is shown in the Christian Bible, where it 
is .sai<l the God accepted the offer of a lying spirit to go 
out an<l fleceive a king, and bade him go forth and 
deceive, (I King.s. XXII 19—23 ) Duly those who 
cannot recognise the one unswerving will that works for 
evolution h.avcdifiiculty in understanding 8hii Krishna's 
actions. He is often as difficult to understand as is human 
life, for the same Ishvara is in botli. 

The Jluhianitarinn for August publishes the 
following denial from Father John (Tcrard, S. J, 
with regard to the article on the MoniUt l^ecreta 
of the desuits, which ajipeared in the July 
number of’ that journal and a summary of which 
was given in our last issue : — 

In reply to your inquiry concerning the alleged 
iSevrrta, 1 have only to say that the book in 
question is an acknowlcdgi'd fabrication, and is described 
in the British Mu.scum Catalogue as “ Apocryphal.” Its 
oiiginal author was a Pole, naine<l Zaorowski, an ex-Jesuit 
who in the judgment of anti-Jesuit writers like Friedrich, 
Huber, and Rensch in’ofesses to reveal what by his own 
showing he could never have had a chance of knowing. 
Though the Momta originally appeared in 1612 or 1614, 
they have at various periods subsefjuenily been given to 
the world as “never before published,” as for instance in 
1668 and 1782. Altogether, the work cannot be taken 
seriously, and although it is proverbially hard to prove a 
negative, I can positively assert, having been a Jesuit 
novv for 45 years, that there is nothing whatever in the 
constitution or 1 ules of the Order which in the remotest 
degree resembles the instructions contained in tbi^ 
slanderous publication. 


Q' 
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NIKOLA TE8U AND HIS WORK- 

The //uwaiwt'iHan for August opens with an 
article on the above subject in which the writer, 
who is evidently one who knew the great scientist 
well, gives a very concise sketch of his life and 
career. He describes Nikola Tesla as a man of 
great enthusiasm, energy and sincerity whoso 
striking features impress one that he is a man of 
“ no common mould but a genius who directs and 
moulds the world.” Want of space alone for- 
bids us from noticing the article at length which 
gives a very good idea of his quest of knowledge 
and his serious and continued efforts to carry out 
his own ideas in electricity in practical use and 
develop his own inventions. But the most inter- 
esting part is where the writer describes 
Tesla's works which range far beyond the vast 
departments of polyphase currents and high po- 
tential lighling. A few of his other inven- 
tions are arc-lighting, transformers, pyro-magne- 
tic generators, thermo-magnetic m(»tor.s, third- 
brush regulation, improvements in dynamos, new 
forms of incandescent lamps, electrical meters, 
condensers, unipolar dynamos, etc. 

We are told that Tesla is engaged on a number 
of interesting ideas and inventions to be made 
public in due course. A little reticence is no bad 
thing and electricity is one of those subjHcts on 
-which science has a great deal to say, and Tesla 
will say much. He is also a gn*at humanitarian 
and he holds that electricity will be one of the 
great powers of the future in elevating the human 
race. He regards men as potential gods at whose 
command, almost without an ell'ort on their part, 
worlds would disappear and new worlds w'ould 
be born : — 

“ According to the adopted theory, first clearly for- 
mulated by Lord Kelvin, all matter is composed of a 
primary substance of inconceivable tenuity vaguely dosig- 
nated by the word ‘ether’. The atom of an elementary 
body is differentiated from the rest of this ’substanoe, 
which fills all space, merely by movement, a.s a small 
whirl of water would be in a ealm lake. 

If the theory of constitution of matter is not a Vieau- 
tiful conception, which in its essence is contained in the 
old philosophy of the Vedas, but a physical tiuth, then, 
if the ether whirl or atom be shattered by impact or slow- 
ed down and arrested by cold, any material, whatever 
it be, would vanish into seeming nothingness, and, con- 
versely, if the ether be set in movement by some force, 
matter would again form. Thus by the help of a refrigerat- 
ing machine or other means for arresting ether move- 
ment and an electrical or other force of great intensity 
for forming ether whirls, it appears possible for man to 
annihilate or to create at his will all we are able to 
perceive by our tactile sense. 

By harnessing the sun’s energy and making his machines 
self-acting these processes of c^'eation and annihilation 
might be made to go on without human intervention other 
than the control. 


Turning to the much debated question of com- 
munication with planets, Tesla declares ; — 

My measurements and calculations liave shown 
that it is perfectly practicable to produce on our globe 
an electrical movement of such magnitude that 
without the slightest doubt, its effect will be per- 
ceptible on some of our nearer planets, as Venus and 
Mars, Thus from mere possibility interplanetary com- 
munication has entered the stage of probability. The fact 
that we can pi oduce a distinct effect on one of the^e planets 
in this novel manner, namely, by dihtiii bing the electrical 
condition of the earthy is beyond any doubt This way 
of effecting such communicaticn is, however, essentially 
different from all others which have so far been pro- 
posed by scientific men. In all tlie previous instances 
only a minute fi action of the total energy reaching 
the planet — as much as it would be possible to concen- 
tiate in a reflector —could be utilised by the supposed 
observer in this instrument. But by the means 1 have 
developed he would be enabled to concentrate the larger 
poition of the entire energy transmitted to the planet in 
his instrument, and the chances of affecting the latter 
aie thereby increased many niillionfold. 

“ Besides nuichinery for producing vibrations of the 
required power, we must have delicate means capable of 
revealing the cff’oc:ts of feeble influences exerted upon the 
earth. For such purposes, too, T have perfected new 
methods. By tlieir use we shall likewise be able, among 
other things, to detect at a consiilciable distance the pre- 
sence of an iceberg or other object at sea By their use, 
.also, I have discovered some terrostiial phenomena still 
unexplained. That we can send a message to a planet is 
cei tain, that wc got an answer is probable; Man is not 
the only being in the liiliniic gifted with a mind.” 

Tesla has also a wonderFiil plan for obtaining 
heat without fuel ; he would harness tho rays of 
tlio sun and iiiuke them obedient to man's bidding. 
Uis proposal is to concoiilrate the rays of the sun 
on one spot (a glass cylinder) by a series of com- 
])licatod mirrt)rs and magnifying glasses until he 
obtains a terrilic heat x^hich will do aw’ay with the 
need of coal and other fuel. 

The practital and immediate developments of all 
these wonderful discoveries— the transmission of 
electrical energy without wires, communication 
with the planets, harnessing the sun's rays for heat 
— would mean, in short, that the entire globe 
could be transformed and n)ade a fitti^r abode for 
mankind. They may apparently seem fantastic and 
perhaps premature, but no one w ho studies his 
utterances can fail to see that he has got hold of 
scientific truths, is not the manner of man who 
would take anything for granted and that he wants 
in his experiments to know even the why of the 
w hy. Nichclas Tesla rightly called “ The Wizard 
of the West,” because of his marvellous genius, is 
now only 44 years old and if the fire of his 
enthusiasm does not wear out the strength of the 
flesh too soon, his will be the greatest name of the 
twentieth century. 

Q 
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AMERICA’S AGRICULTURAL REGENERATION OF RUSSIA. 

Mr. Alexander Hume Ford contributes a well- 
meaning article to the Century Magazine, for 
August. Mr. Ford begins by laying stress upon the 
phenomenal demand for American agricultural 
machinery in the Hussian Empire ^^’hich has more 
than quadrupled within the last half a decade and 
doubled even within the last twelve morilhs, Tiiis 
year, it is estimated, Jtussia will spend from 
eight to ten million dollars on American agricul- 
tural machinery. There is nothing more deceptive 
than figures and as to America’s total exports to 
Kussia, eleven million dollars cover the value of all 
direct shipments from this country to the Itussian 
Empire. Including indirect shipments, the estimate 
amounts in value to forty million dollars. It is 
interestingto follovvthe rnoveiiHuit of tliis American 
labour-saving invonti»)n from the Western factories’ 
where it is turned out, to its final destination : — 

All winter, lorisf brain-londs of carefully boxed harvos- 
tera, reapers, and moweis arrive at our Atlantic seaboard. 
Toward spring tramp steamers are charted .and the loading 
begins. Word is cabled from Odessa tliat the ioe is break- 
ing up .and the harbor will .soon be open for trafilc. One 
by one the lieavily laden steanier.s arc hastily cleared, 
while the indirect shipments made all the year round via 
Hull and Hamburg are also fonv.arded to the poits of 
llu.ssia. 

The wharves at New York arc carefully patrolled day 
and night by w.atchmcn, for the vaiious companie.s ship- 
ping agricultural machinery to Russia carefully guard 
their secrets ; even when the steamships of the Black Sea 
fleet-drift-down-stream, the nature of the cargo is not 
always discernible ; not every one knows that the mount- 
ains of case.s piled on dock contain carefully packed 
parts of mowers, re.apers, threshers, haivc.-teis’, cleaner.s, 
and rakes. Twenty thousand ton.s of these in twenty 
days Was the record of shipments from New York 
alone in the spring of 1901, 

During the months of April aqd M.ay the wharves at 
Odessa and other Black Sea ports are lined for miles wiih 
Am^can agricultural ni.achineiy. Heavily ladcti trains 
depart daily for every pait of European Ru.ssia with no 
otlicr freight than farm implements. The big cases contain- 
ing the carefully numbeicd parts are distributed at citie.s, 
towns, and way-stations. At the banks of the river.s great 
barges wait in readiness to float their quota up-or-down- 
stream. and where tlie rail road ends toward Asia, long 
caravans of camels take up the load and carry it to far-off 
corners of the Russian empire, where the patient ship of 
the desert is driven in harness to the reapers and mowers 
from America. 

There are in Russia, we are told, peasants 
enough to more than people America and this va.9t 
army of fanners have to depend upon America for 
their agricultural welfare. There is no other 
country attempting to compete with America 
in the manufacture of agricultural machinery 
and Russia is America’s present field of oppor- 
tunity, the blissful ignorance of the Russian 
peasant in regard to agricultural systems offering 


the most unlimited spheres to her enterprise. 
Mr. Ford is no pessimist and he holds that 
upon the agricultural welfare of Russia will 
depend, for many years to come, America’s increase 
of trade with that country. And when the writer 
says that Rus.sia has of late thoroughly awakened 
to the importance of giving her peasants, who 
constitute ninety per cent, of the population, 
instruction in modern methods of scientific and 
diversified farming and sent experts to America to 
study their industrial and agricultural systems, 
some idea of the possibility of America’s influ- 
ence in the Russian market, for years to come, may 
be gathered. 

And there is another way to encourage the 
import of American agricultural machinery : — 

III Ainorica iti.s proposed to unite the Great l.ake.s with 
the Atlantic by a twenty -eight-foot channel; in Hu.ssia 
hundred.s of millions are to be spent on a ship-canal from 
the Baltic to tlio Black Sea, while the Don and Volga are 
to bo connected by a forty-million-dollar ship-cnnal, thus 
bringing Central Asia in direct water communication with 
the outside world Shipments of agriculturjil machinery 
may yet be made from Chiisago to inland Russia, and the 
enormous railway .and transhipment rharge.s saved to the 
consumer. Even now harvcstc'r.s are floated two thousand 
mile.s up the Amur into the very heart of Siberia, and a 
thousand miles up the Sungari into Central Manchuria, 
which country seems destined .soon to become the garden 
spot and mineral hope of ever-expanding Russia, 

It is estimated that at the present rate of increase 
Siberia will have a ])opulalion of fullv fifty million people 
by the middle of the centurv. Hundn'ds of thousands 
of peasants now cros.s the Urals annually. Russia is the 
most prolific of civilized nations, She can s])are for 
Sibeiiaand Cential Asia some two million emigr.ants 
every year, this number representing the annual increase 
of births over deaths in Euiopoan Russia alone. 

Except ov(?r a very limited area, mostly in 
Hiberia, the Czar’.s realm i.s one vast field of 
fore.st .and grain and must in tlie nature of things 
remain an agricultural country. To Mr. Ford it 
does not appear possible that Russia will ever 
become a manufacturing nation, but if ever she 
becomes one, she will owe the development of her 
mines to American machinery. Russia looks to her 
graincrop to make her independant of the world 
and to America for the inventions that will best 
enable her to produce abundant crops. 

Tlie Madras Review for Aiigust is a particularly 
strong number. The place of honor is given to a 
contribution from Sir Charles Dilke on “ The 
Treatment of Native Races.” Mr. Charles Lowe 
writes on “The Tzar, Nicholas II.” Archibald 
Colquhoun gives a short description of the Chinese 
people. Among other articles may be mentioned 
one on “India and the New Imperialism” by 
Mr H. Subramania Iyer and another on “ Our 
Public men and the Coining Elections” by the editor. 











